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PREFACE. 


There  are  few  branches  of  artistic  or  scientific  research  which  have 
made  such  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  as 
those  which  serve  to  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  arts  and  architecture 
of  bygone  ages.  Js'ot  only  has  an  immense  mass  of  new  materials 
been  collected,  but  new  principles  of  criticism  have  been  evolved,  and 
studies  which  in  the  last  century  were  the  mere  amusement  of  the 
amateur,  and  cultivated  only  as  matters  of  taste,  are  now  becoming 
objects  of  philosophical  inquiry',  and  assuming  a rank  among  the  most 
important  elements  of  historical  research.  Beyond  this,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  generally  attractive  view  of  the  matter,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  discovery  now  being  made  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  architects  in  tho  production  of  their  splendid  works 
in  former  days,  may  ultimately  enable  us  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  all 
that  hiis  been  hitherto  done  in  architectural  design. 

With  these  inducements,  added  to  tho  inherent  beauty  and  interest 
which  always  attach  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  objects  of  architec- 
tural art,  the  study  of  it  ought  to  be  one  of  tho  most  useful  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  attractive  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  tho 
public,  and  no  doubt  would  be  much  more  extensively  cultivated  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulties  attending  its  pursuit. 

Owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  books  that  treat  of  archi- 
tecture are  generally'  large,  and  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
illustrations  required  are  also  very  costly,  so  that  an  architectural 
library  is  one  of  the  most  cumbersome  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
expensive  that  can  be  got  together.  But  even  among  those  who  can 
collect  it,  few  have  the  patience  to' study  the  plans,  sections,  and  details 
which  are  indispensable  for  a scientific  exposition  of  the  various  parts 
of  a building;  and  after  all,  without  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  architecture,  or  some  experience  at  least  in  plan  drawing,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  restore  a building  so  completely  to  the  mind’s 
ey'e,  from  a technical  description,  as  to  enable  one  who  has  not  seen 
it  to  judge  correctly  of  its  form,  and  still  less  of  its  merits  or  its  faults 
as  a work  of  art.  Even  when  the  difficulties  of  understanding  and 
realizing  architectural  language  have  been  completely'  conquered,  it 
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still  requires  years  ami  yours  of  study  before  the  historical  information 
scattered  through  hundreds  of  volumes  on  the  principles  of  design  can 
be  mastered  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  whole  subject,  or 
understand  all  its  bearings. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  remedy  to  some  extent  these 
inconveniences,  and,  by  supplying  a succinct  but  popular  account  of 
all  the  principal  buildings  of  the  world,  to  condense  within  the  com- 
pass of  two  small  volumes  the  essence  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  ponderous  tomes  composing  an  architectural  library ; and  by 
generalizing  all  the  styles  known,  and  assigning  to  each  its  relative 
value,  to  enable  tho  reader  to  acquire  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subject  than  has  hitherto  been  attainable  without  deep  study. 

Up  to  tho  present  time  it  has  been  hardly  possible  to  accomplish 
this,  and  even  now  very  much  more  information  is  required  before  it 
can  be  done  satisfactorily  for  all  styles ; but  on  comparing  this  work 
with  any  of  the  older  productions  of  its  class,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
progress  has  been  made,  and  how  much  nearer  wo  are  to  completeness 
than  wo  ever  were  before.  At  the  time  when  Piranesi  finished  his 
splendid  ‘ Illustrations  of  Architecture  ’ (about  the  year  1 783),  the  only- 
styles  known  or  thought  worthy  of  attention  were  the  Roman  and  tho 
stylos  derived  from  it,  with  a dawning  suspicion  of  the  value  of  Greek 
art.  Somewhat  later  (in  1800),  when  Durand  published  his  famous 
* Paralleled  he  devoted  one  plate  out  of  sixty-three  to  Gothic  art.,  and 
half  a plate  sufficed  for  all  that  was  then  known  of  Egyptian,  while  the 
Indian  and  many  of  the  outlying  styles  were  almost  wholly  unknown. 
Considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  1811  when  Agincourt  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work ; but  even  then  Gothic  art  was  looked  upon 
as  a mere  barbarous  decadence  from  purer  styles,  and  the  revival  of  classic 
art  was  hailed  as  a real  renaissance  of  true  art  to  which  the  human 
intellect  had  awakened  after  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages.  By  far 
the  most  comprehensive  attempt  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  is  that 
of  Wiebeking,  in  a work  completed  in  1831.  With  truly  German 
industry,  ho  re-engraved  every  drawing  he  could  collect  of  architec- 
tural objects,  and  described  them  all  with  most  laudable  patience  ; but 
from  want  of  arrangement  or  of  criticism,  "his  work  has  little  value 
beyond  being  a storehouse  for  future  reference,  and  a landmark  to  show 
how  much  has  been  done  even  since'it  was  completed. 

Several  other  .attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the  deficiency 
complained  of  by  such  works  as  those  of  Ramee  and  Batissior  in  France, 
and  Gwilt's  ‘ Encyclopedia  of  Architecture  ’ in  our  own  country, 
besides  articles  in  all  our  principal  encyclopaedias ; but  none  of  tlte.se 
have  quite  met  the  difficulty,  either  from  being  too  short  or  too  exclu- 
sively popular,  or  from  being  mixed  up  with  other  matter  to  which 
illustration  of  the  fine  art  architecture  is  made  subordinate. 

As  these  works  have  failed  in  utilising  the  immense  mass  of 
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information  now  available,  either  from  being  published  too  early  or 
from  other  causes,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  still  room  for  another 
attempt,  which,  without  being  too  popular,  should  yet  be  intelligible 
in  ever}-  part  to  the  general  reader,  and  without  attempting  to  be  scien- 
tific, should  from  its  comprehensiveness  convey  even  to  the  profes- 
sional artist  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  not  easily  accessible  to  all. 
It  can  of  course  make  no  pretensions  to  compete  with  the  splendid 
monographies  of  individual  buildings  which  crowd  tho  shelves  of  an 
architectural  library,  nor  even  with  the  separate  and  detailed  histories 
of  local  styles.  The  study  of  these  is  indispensable  to  a perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  but  even  this  may  bo  facilitated  by  a 
general  risume  of  the  whole. 


One  of  the  first  difficulties  of  so  extensive  a subject  is  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  different  styles  as  shall  prevent  any  one 
being  described  before  those  which  preceded  it  in  time  when  there 
was  any  connexion  between  the  two,  and  consequently  before  the 
preliminary  steps  by  which  it  attained  its  form  have  been  explained 
and  elucidated.  A strictly  chronological  arrangement  will  not  meet 
this  difficulty  without  frequent  and  abrupt  interruptions  of  tho  con- 
tinuity of  the  narrative,  nor  will  one  which  is  purely  topographical. 
In  tho  following  pages  a combination  of  the  two  methods  has  been 
attempted  ; and  though  it  is  only  one  of  many  that  might  be  proposed, 
each  of  which  would  have  some  special  merit  of  its  own,  still  it  seems 
to  be  the  arrangement  which  meets  to  the  greatest  extent  tho  real 
difficulties  of  the  case.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  there  aro  no 
chronological  inversions  of  any  importance,  nor  any  very  marked  in- 
terruption to  tho  continuity  of  the  narrative. 

Tho  first  and  most  important  division  seems  both  obvious  and  con- 
venient. By  separating  all  architectural  objects  into  Christian  and 
non-Christian  (the  latter  might  be  called  heathen,  or  pagan,  if  these 
were  not  generally  used  as  terms  of  reproach),  we  obtain  two  great 
divisions,  very  nearly  equal  in  the  importance  of  the  objects  described, 
and  very  easily  distinguished  from  one  another. 

As  the  Christian  styles  in  every  instance  arose  out  of  the  Pagan, 
which  in  almost  all  instances  are  the  older,  the  Pagan  of  course  tako 
precedence ; and  if  antiquity  alone  were  considered,  the  Egyptian 
ought  to  be  the  first  described : but  in  that  case,  after  going  through 
that  style,  and  tho  Assyrian,  which  comes  next,  we  naturally  pass  to 
the  Greek  and  Homan,  and  the  narrative  must  then  be  interrupted  to 
make  way  for  the  Indian,  the  Mexican,  and  other  styles,  which  have 
no  connexion  either  with  those  which  preceded,  or  which  followed 
in  other  parts  of  tho  -world.  To  avoid  this  a classification  of  a more 
topographical  nature  has  been  adopted  ; and  commencing  from  the 
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East,  all  those  styles  which  have  no  internal  relation  with  those  of  tho 
West  are  first  described,  such  as  tho  Indian,  Chinese,  Mexican,  and 
other  similar  styles.  Passing  from  these,  another  group  presents  itself 
in  Western  Asia,  almost  equally  independent.  This  style  arose  on  tho 
banks  of  tho  Euphrates,  and  spread  eastward  to  tho  Indus  and  west- 
ward to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  uninfluenced,  so  far  as  wo 
can  now  see,  by  the  styles  on  either  hand. 

Having  in  this  maimer  got  rid  of  these  two  great  groups,  the 
reader,  is  at  liberty  to  pursue  without  interruption  the  history  of  that 
great  style  which  arose  in  Egypt,  and  which,  when  transplanted  into 
Greece,  and  mellowed  by  the  influence  of  Assyria,  bloomed  there  into 
greater  beauty  than  ever  was  known  before,  but  only  to  perish  with 
the  civilization  it  represented  in  Imperial  Home. 

Two  great  stylos,  the  Christian  and  the  Saracenic,  sprung  from  tho 
Roman,  which  was  the  great  transitional  style  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  world.  As  the  Christian  was  the  oarliest  born,  and  tho 
first  to  dio,  it  might  seem  to  claim  precedence ; but  the  Saracenic 
attained  maturity  as  early  as  the  ago  of  Charlemagno,  while  the 
Gothic  styles  were  still  in  their  infancy.  There  is  therefore  no  incon- 
gruity in  treating  it  first  and  among  tho  Pagan  styles,  nor  any  incon- 
venience felt  from  this  course,  as  the  influence  of  the  Christian  on  the 
Saracenic  style  was  never  sufficiently  important  to  render  a previous 
knowledge  of  the  former  indispensable,  except  in  the  one  instance  of 
the  Turkish  stylo  of  Constantinople.  But  this  style,  at  present  at 
least,  is  too  insignificant  and  too  little  known  to  require  a change  in 
classification  to  make  room  for  it. 

The  Christian  styles  are  easily  divided  into  two  groat  groups  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  All  to  the  eastward  of  this  line  belongs  to  tho 
Sclavonic  races  and  the  Byzantine  school  of  art ; all  to  the  westward 
to  tho  Teutonic  and  Celtic  races  and  Gothic  school.  These  are  so 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  so  easily  defined,  that  either  might  lie 
taken  up  first,  and  treated  independently  of  tho  other;  but  as  the 
Gothic  is  certainly  derived  most  directly  from  Rome,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  important  style  of  the  two,  it  seems  natural  to  give  it  the 
precedence,  and  the  Byzantine,  which  is  half  a European,  half  an 
Asiatic  style  of  art,  thus  assumes  its  proper  place  as  a supplement  to 
the  great  Christian  style  of  Western  Europe.  This  is  at  least  its  true 
position  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge:  further  researches  may 
entitle  it  to  assume  a higher  ground. 

The  minor  divisions  of  these  styles  are  so  fully  explained  in  tho 
text,  that  it  is  needless  repeating  here  what  is  much  more  easily  under- 
stood and  appreciated  in  its  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

One  great  division  of  art  still  remains  to  bo  described  before 
the  subject  is  complete.  It.  is  that  style  which  arose  in  the  middle 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  culminated  with  the  rebuilding  of  St.  l’etor’s 
at  Rome,  and  has  prevailed  all  over  Europe  during  the  last  threo 
centuries  and  a half.  It  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Gothic,  which 
preceded  it,  as  an  artistic  form  of  art,  but  nearly  as  important  from 
the  size  and  splendour  of  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  employed, 
and  fully  as  interesting  to  the  philosophical  student  of  the  subject, 
not  only  for  what  it  teaches,  but  bocause  it  is  an  index  to  tho  mind  of 
Europe  during  tho  period  in  which  it  prevailed,  and  is  tho  lesson  all 
must  study  who  would  attempt  to  understand  the  future  of  the  noble 
art  of  architecture. 


Although  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  best 
authorities  for  the  statements  in  the  text  of  tho  work,  as  well  as  tho 
subjects  for  illustration,  still  no  one  acquainted  with  tho  state  of  tho 
literature  of  architecture  will  need  to  be  told  that  in  many  branches 
the  materials  do  not  exist  for  a correct  description  of  tho  style,  and 
that  the  drawings  which  are  available  are  frequently  so  inexact,  and 
with  scales  so  Carelessly  applied,  that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  avoid 
error.  The  plans  throughout  tho  book  are  on  too  small  a scale  to 
render  any  minute  errors  apparent,  but  being  drawn  to  ono  scale 
(100  feet  to  1 inch),  they  are  quite  sufficient  as  a means  of  com- 
parison, even  when  not  mathematically  correct.  They  thus  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  relative  size  of  two  buildings  by  a mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  plans,  as  correctly  as  he  could  by  seeing  the  two  buildings 
themselves,  without  actually  measuring  them  in  all  their  details. 

As  a general  rule,  tho  sections  or  elevations  of  buildings,  throughout 
tho  book,  are  drawn  to  a scale  double  that  of  the  plans,  or  50  feet  to 
1 inch ; but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  them,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  in  all  instances : where  it  has  not  been 
effected,  the  departure  from  the  rule  is  always  noted,  either  below  the 
woodcut  or  in  the  text. 

No  lineal  dimensions  are  quoted  in  the  text  except  such  as  it  is 
believed  can  bo  positively  relied  upon,  and  in  all  instances  these  aro 
reduced  to  English  feet.  The  superficial  measures,  liko  tho  plans,  aro 
quite  sufficient  for  comparison,  though  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  abso- 
lutely correct.  One  great  source  of  uncertainty  as  regards  them  is  the 
difficulty  of  knowing  at  times  what  should  be  included  in  the  building 
referred  to.  Should,  for  instance,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  Cathedral,  or  the  Chapter-house  at  Wolls  ? Should 
the  sacristies  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  church  ? or  such  semi-detached  towers  as  the  south-western  one 
at  Bourges?  What  constitutes  the  temple  at  Kamac,  and  how  much 
of  this  belongs  to  the  llypostyle  Hall  ? These  and  fifty  other  questions 
occur  in  almost  every  instance,  which  may  lead  two  persons  to  very 
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different  conclusions  regarding  the  superficial  dimensions  of  a build- 
ing, ovon  without  the  errors  inherent  in  imperfect  materials. 

When  either  the  drawing  from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken  was 
without  a scale,  or  the  scale  given  could  not  be  depended  upon,  “ No 
scale”  has  been  put  under  the  cut  to  warn  the  reader  of  the  fact. 
When  the  woodcut  was  either  too  largo  for  tho  piigo,  or  too  small  to  be 
distinct  if  reduced  to  the  usual  scale,  a scale  of  feet  has  been  added 
under  it,  to  show  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Capitals,  windows,  and  details  which  are  meant  to  illustrate  forms 
or  construction,  and  not  particular  buildings,  are  drawn  to  any  scale 
that  seemed  best  to  express  tho  purpose  for  which  they  are  inserted ; 
when  they  are  remarkable  for  size,  or  as  individual  examples,  a scale 
has  been  added ; but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Ono  object  that  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  in  this  work  has  been 
to  show  that  architecture  may  be  efficiently  illustrated  by  plates  on  a 
small  scale,  yet  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  instruction  to  professional 
architects.  Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  accuracy,  and  in  all  instances  the  sources  from  which  tho 
woodcuts  have  been  taken  are  indicated.  Many  of  tho  illustrations  are 
from  original  drawings,  and  of  buildings  never  before  published. 

The  above  remarks  with  regard  to  the  want  of  information  or  the 
incompleteness  of  illustration  hardly  apply  to  the  Pagan  styles.  There 
aro  very  few  of  those  which  might  bo  classed  under  the  head  of  “ Non- 
Christian  styles  ” which  havo  not  been  as  fully  and  as  correctly  illus- 
trated as  thoir  importance  deserves,  though  more  information  regarding 
some  points  would  bo  both  desirable  and  convenient.  But  very  few  of 
tho  Christian  styles  were  illustrated  at  all  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  even  at  this  time  such  a country  as  Spain  is  almost  a 
terra  incognita  to  architects.  Now,  however,  that  people  aro  getting 
satiated  with  tho  plaster  prettinesses  of  tho  Alhambra,  wo  may  hope 
that  attention  will  be  turned  to  the  grander  and  simpler  works  of  tho 
Christians  in  that  country,  and  that  this  chapter  will  not  remain  the 
blank  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  English  Gothic  is,  of  all  the  Christian  styles,  the  one  which  has 
been  most  fully  examined  and  illustrated  ; numberless  books  have  been 
published  on  tho  subject  in  this  country ; and,  as  information  is  obtain- 
able in  almost  any  form  regarding  it,  all  that  is  attempted  here  is  to 
compare  it  with  other  similar  styles,  and  to  place  its  merits  in  their 
true  light  relatively  to  the  other  forms  of  art  brought  under  view  in 
the  various  chapters  of  this  work. 

A most  lamontablo  deficiency  of  information  exists  regarding  the 
styles  prevailing  in  all  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Turks,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  people  of  those 
countries  will  of  course  do  anything  to  elucidate  this  subject,  and 
hitherto  religious  jealousy  has  prevented  access  to  mosques  or  churches 
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consecrated  to  Mahometan  purposes ; but  these  difficulties  are  fast 
disapi>earing,  and  as  the  subject  is  so  interesting,  and  the  materials 
so  abundant,  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  Byzantine  may  be  as 
perfectly  understood  as  the  Gothic  styles  of  architecture.  Even  at 
present  I know  of  the  existence  of  unpublished  drawings  almost 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Those  made  by  M.  Charles  Texier  would 
in  themselves  almost  suffice,  and  many  others  exist  in  the  portfolios 
of  those  who  have  visited  the  country.  Many  of  these  are  kept  back 
from  the  idea  that  their  authors  may  find  an  opportunity  of  publishing 
them  themselves,  a few  from  an  unwillingness  that  others  should 
profit  by  the  labours  of  those  who  made  them,  but  far  more  from  their 
authors  not  knowing  how  or  when  to  render  them  available  to  the 
public.  I am  not  without  hopes  that  if  this  work  attain  a certain 
amount  of  circulation,  those  who  possess  drawings  or  information  to 
which  I have  not  access  may  be  induced  to  lend  them  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  errors  or  of  supplying  deficiencies.  If  this  is 
done,  there  will  bo  no  difficulty  in  rendering  a second  edition  of  this 
work  far  more  complete  and  more  worthy  of  the  noble  subject  it  is 
intended  to  illustrate  than  it  can  pretend  to  be  at  present. 

In  the  mean  time  I have  to  thank  my  friends  Messrs.  Pentland, 

F.  Penrose,  Edward  Falkener,  and  Gawen,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Billings, 
Wilkinson,  and  others  who  have  lent  me  either  woodcuts  or  the  ma- 
terials for  them,  and  so  assisted  materially  in  enriching  the  illustration 
of  the  work ; and  above  all  I have  to  thank  the  Hev.  Charles  Penrose 
for  the  invaluable  assistance  he  lias  .afforded  me  in  passing  tho  work 
through  the  press. 

All  tho  woodcuts  executed  expressly  for  the  work  were  engraved  * 
by  Mr.  Bobert  Branston,  and  it  need  hardly  bo  remarked  that  they  are 
done  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  accuracy. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  whose  superior 
knowledge  enables  them  to  detect  errors  or  to  supply  deficiencies  will 
kindly  communicate  their  observations  to  tho  author,  whose  most 
earnest  desire  in  publishing  this  work  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  tho 
public  a book  which  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  noble  art  to  the 
study  of  whoso  principles  he  has  devoted  tho  best  years  of  his  life  and 
the  best  energies  of  his  mind. 
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Fkw  questions  aro  more  frequently  asked,  and  few  have  hitherto  been 
more  diffieult  to  answer  satisfactorily,  than  the  inquiry,  “ What  is 
architecture  f ” “ What  are  the  true  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in 

designing  or  criticising  architectural  objects  ? ” 

Fifty  years  ago  tho  answers  to  theso  questions  generally  were,  that 
architecture  consisted  in  tho  closest  possible  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
orders  employed  by  the  Romans ; that  a church  was  well  designed 
exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  resembled  a heathen  temple ; and 
a civic  building  was  to  be  measured  by  its  imitation,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, of  some  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  classic  times. 

In  tho  beginning  of  this  century  theso  answers  wore  somowhat 
modified  by  tho  publication  of  Stuart’s  works  on  Athens ; the  word 
Grecian  was  substituted  for  Roman  in  all  criticisms,  and  tho  few  forms 
that  remained  to  us  of  Grecian  art  were  repeated  ad  nauseam  in  build- 
ings of  the  most  heterogeneous  class  and  character. 

At  tho  present  day  churches  have  been  entirely  removed  from  tho 
domain  of  classic  art,  and  their  merit  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being 
correct  reproductions  of  mediaeval  designs.  Musoums  and  town-halls 
still  adhere  to  classic  forms,  alternating  between  Greek  and  Roman  ; 
while  some  of  our  public  buildings  attempt  to  reproduce  tho  middlo 
ages,  and  palaces  and  clubhouses  adhere  to  that  compromise  between 
classicality  and  common  sense  which  is  generally  called  Italian.  Those, 
it  is  evident,  are  the  mere  changing  fashions  of  art.  There  is  nothing 
real  or  essential  in  this  Babel  of  styles,  and  wo  must  go  deeper  below 
the  surface  to  enable  us  to  obtain  a true  definition  of  the  art  or  of  its 
purposes.  Before  attempting  this,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
two  wholly  different  systems  of  architecture  have  prevailed  at  different 
periods  in  the  world’s  history. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  in  all 
Europo,  during  the  middlo  ages,  and  generally  in  all  countries  of  the 
world  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  tho  Kith  century,  and 
still  prevails  in  remote  corners  of  ■ tho  globe  wherever  European  civi- 
lization or  its  influences  have  not  yet  penetrated.  Tho  other  was  that 
which  was  introduced  with  tho  revival  of  classic  literature  contem- 
poraneously with  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  still  pervades  all 
Europo,  and  wherever  European  influence  has  established  itself. 

In  the  first  period  the  art  of  architecture  consisted  in  designing  a 
building  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  it 
was  wanted  for,  in  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  tho  most 
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stately  and  ornamental  effect  consistent  with  its  uses,  and  applying  to 
it  such  ornament  as  should  express  and  harmonise  with  the  construc- 
tion, and  bo  appropriate  to  tho  puqioses  of  tho  building;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  architects  took  care  that  the  ornament  should  be  the  most 
elegant  in  itself  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  design. 

Following  this  system,  not  only  tho  Egyptian,  tho  Greek,  and  the 
Gothic  architects,  but.  even  the  indolent  and  half-civilised  inhabitants 
of  India,  the  stolid  Tartars  of  Thibet  and  China,  and  the  savage  Mexi- 
cans, succeeded  in  producing  great  and  beautiful  buildings.  No  race, 
however  rudo  or  remote,  has  failed,  when  working  on  this  system,  to 
produce  buildings  which  are  admired  by  all  who  behold  them,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  quote  one  single  building  in  any  part  of  the  world,  erected 
during  the  prevalence  of  true  art,  which  was  not  thought  beautiful,  not 
only  by  those  w'ho  erected  it,  but  which  remains  a permanent  object  of 
admiration  and  of  study  for  all  future  ages. 

The  result  of  the  other  system  is  widely  different  from  this.  It  has 
now  been  practised  in  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  b v people 
who  have  more  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  more  constructive 
skill,  and  more  power  of  combining  science  and  art  to  effect  a great 
object,  than  any  people  who  ever  existed  before.  Notwithstanding  this, 
from  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  to  that  of  our  own  Parliament 
Houses,  not  ono  building  has  been  produced  that  is  admitted  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  or  which  permanently  retains  a hold  on  general 
admiration.  Many  are  large  and  stately  to  an  extent  almost  unknown 
before,  and  many  are  ornamented  with  a profusoness  of  which  no  pre- 
vious examples  exist ; but  with  all  this,  though  they  conform  with  the 
passing  fashion  of  tho  day,  they  soon  become  antiquated  and  out  of 
date,  and  men  wonder  how  such  a stylo  could  ever  have  been  thought 
beautiful,  just  as  wo  wonder  how  any  ono  could  have  admired  the 
female  oostumes  of  the  last  century  which  captivated  the  hearts  of  our 
grandfathers. 

It  does  not  require  us  to  go  very  doep  into  the  philosophy  of  tho 
subject  to  find  out  why  this  should  bo  tho  case  ; tho  fact  simply  being 
tliat  no  sham  was  over  permanently  successful,  cither  in  morals  or  in 
art,  and  no  falsehood  ever  remained  long  without  being  found  out,  and 
when  detected  it  inevitably  ceases  to  please.  It  is  literally  impossible 
that  we  should  reproduce  either  the  circumstances  or  the  feelings  which 
gave  rise  to  classical  art,  and  made  it  a real  thing ; and  though  Gothic 
art  was  a thing  of  our  country  and  of  our  own  race,  it  belongs  to  a state 
of  society  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  now  exists,  that  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  it  now  must  at  best  be  a masquerade,  and  never 
can  be  a real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art.  The  designers  of  the  Eglinton 
toumamont  carried  tho  system  to  a perfectly  legitimate  conclusion 
when  they  attempted  to  reproduce  the  costumes  and  warlike  exercises 
of  our  ancestors ; and  the  pre-Raphaelito  painters  were  as  fully  justified 
in  attempting  to  do  in  painting  w'hat  was  done  every  day  in  archi- 
tecture. Both  attempts  failed  signally,  because  wo  had  progressed  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  painting,  and  could  easily  detect  the  absurdity  of 
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tho  practices.  It  is  in  architecture  alone  that  the  false  system  remains, 
and  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the  impossibility  of  its  leading  to  any  satis- 
factory result. 

Bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  lot  us  try  if  we  can  come  to  a 
clearer  definition  of  what  this  art  really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  con- 
sist. Let  us  suppose  Diagram  No.  I.  to  represent  a cotton-factory, 


x * x » x c x o x....: k x 

DUgnun  No.  I. 


a warehouse,  or  any  very  common-place  utilitarian  building.  The  first 
division,  a,  is  not  only  tho  most  prosaic  form  of  building,  but  is  had 
building,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  the  parts  requiring  it, 
and  no  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  it  than  if  it  were  a garden  wall 
or  a street  pavement.  The  second  division,  b.  is  better : the  arching  of 
the  upper  windows  hinds  together  the  weakest  parts,  and  gives  mass 
where  it  is  most  needed  to  resist  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof ; 
and  tho  carrying  down  tho  piers  between  the  windows  gives  strength 
where  wanted.  In  this  stage  the  building  tielongs  to  civil  engineer- 
ing, which  may  bo  defined  as  tho  art  of  disposing  the  moBt  suitable 
materials  in  the  most  economical  but  scientific  maimer  to  attain  a 
given  utilitarian  end.  In  the  third  division,  c,  this  is  carried  still 
farther ; tho  materials  are  better  disposed  than  in  tho  last  example, 
and  even  without  the  slight  amount  of  ornament  applied,  it  is  a better 
example  of  engineering.  The  ornament  is  not  more  than  would  bo 
considered  in  some  states  of  society  indispensable  for  even  the  most 
utilitarian  buildings.  The  cornice  may  be  said  to  ho  required  to 
protect  tho  wall  from  wet ; the  consoles  to  support  it ; and  the  mould- 
ings at  the  springing  of  the  arch  may  be  insertions  required  for  sta- 
bility. In  tho  present  day,  however,  even  this  slight  amount  of  orna- 
ment is  almost  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  tho  domain  of  useful  art  into 
that  of  architecture.  The  fourth  division,  d,  is  certainly  within  the 
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limits  of  the  province  of  architecture ; and  though  it  may  be  bad  art, 
still  the  amount  of  ornament  applied,  all  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  entitles  this  division  to  rank  ns  a work  of  the  fine  art,  archi- 
tecture. The  fifth  division,  k,  carries  the  advance  still  farther.  In 
this  instance  not  only  is  a greater  amount  of  ornament  applied,  but 
the  parts  aro  so  disposed  as  in  themselves  to  produce  a more  agreeable 
effect;  and  although  the  height  of  the  floors  remains  the  same,  and  the 
amount  of  light  introduced  very  nearly  so,  still  the  slight  grouping  of 
the  parts  is  such  as  to  produce  a better  class  of  architecture  tlian  could 
be  done  by  the  mero  application  of  any  amount  of  ornament. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  last  division  in  the  diagram  is  an  object  of 
architecture,  which  the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  this  analysis  that 
architecture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  ornamental  and  orna- 
mented construction. 

Taking,  for  instance,  the  Parthenon,  to  illustrate  this  principle  far- 
ther. The  proportions  of  length  to  breadth,  and  of  height  to  both 
these,  are  instances  of  carefully-studied  ornamental  construction ; and 
still  more  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  porticos  and  the  disposition  of 
the  peristyle.  If  all  tho  pillars  wore  plain  square  piers,  and  all  the 
mouldings  square  and  flat,  still  the  Parthenon  could  not  fail,  from  tho 
mere  disposition  of  its  parts,  to  bo  a pleasing  and  imposing  building. 
So  it  is  with  a Gothic  cathedral.  The  proportion  of  length  to  breadth, 
the  projection  of  tho  transepts,  the  different  height  of  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  the  disposition  and  proportion  of  the  towers,  are  all  instances 
of  ornamental  construction,  and  beautiful  even  if  without  ornament. 
Many  of  the  older  abbeys,  especially  those  of  the  Cistercians,  are  as 
devoid  of  ornament  as  a modern  bam  ; but  from  the  mere  disposition 
of  their  parts  they  aro  always  pleasing,  and  if  large,  aro  imposing 
objects  of  architecture.  Stonehenge  is  an  instanco  of  ornamental  con- 
struction wholly  without  ornament,  yet  it  is  almost  as  imposing  an 
architectural  object  as  any  of  tho  same  dimensions  in  any'  part  of  tho 
world.  It  is,  however,  when  ornament  is  added  to  this,  and  that  orna- 
ment is  elegant  in  itself,  and  appropriate  to  the  construction  and  to  the 
purposes  of  the  building,  that  the  temple  or  the  cathedral  ranks  among 
the  highest  objects  of  the  art,  and  becomes  one  of  the  noblest  works 
of  man. 

Even  without  ornamental  construction,  a building  may,  by  mere 
dint  of  ornament,  become  an  architectural  object,  though  it  is  far  moro 
difficult  to  attain  good  architecture  by  this  means,  and  in  true  styles  it 
was  seldom  attempted.  Still  such  a building  as  the  town-hall  at  Louvain, 
which  if  stripped  of  its  ornaments  would  bo  little  better  tlian  a factory, 
by  richness  and  appropriateness  of  ornament  alone  has  become  a very 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  art.  In  modem  times  it  is  too  much  the 
fashion  to  attempt  to  produco  architectural  effects  not  only  without 
attending  to  ornamental  construction,  but  often  in  defiance  of  and  con- 
cealing the  construction  that  exists.  When  this  is  done,  the  result  must 
be  bad  art,  but  nevertheless  it  is  architecture,  however  execrable  it 
may  bo. 

If  these  premises  are  correct,  the  art  of  the  builder  consists  in 
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merely  heaping  materials  together,  so  as  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
the  speediest  and  readiest  fashion.  The  art  of  the  civil  or  military 
engineer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate  materials 
for  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  using  these  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
the  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is 
to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
economical  as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  out- 
line, to  produce  a form  that  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful, 
lie  then  adds  ornament,  which  by  its  meaning  doubles  tho  effect  of 
the  disposition  ho  has  just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a charm 
over  the  whole  composition. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  of  tho  objects 
which  arc  usually  delegated  to  tho  civil  engineer  which  may  not  bo 
brought  within  the  province  of  the  architect.  A bridgo,  an  aqueduct, 
tho  embankment  of  a lake,  or  the  pior  of  a harbour,  are  all  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  architectural  ornament  as  a temple  or  a palace.  They  were 
all  so  treated  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  middle  ages,  and  are  so  treated 
up  to  the  present  day  in  tho  remote  parts  of  India,  and  wliorever  truo 
art  prevails. 

It  is  not  nocessary  that  the  engineer  should  know  anything  of  archi- 
tecture, though  it  certainly  would  be  better  in  most  instances  if  he  did  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect 
should  understand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  he  cannot 
design ; but  it  would  be  well  if,  in  most  instances,  ho  could  delegate 
the  mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself 
entirely  to  tho  artistic  arrangement  and  the  ornamentation  of  his  design. 
This  division  of  labour  is  essential  to  success,  and  was  always  practised 
where  art  was  a reality;  and  no  great  work  should  bo  undertaken 
without  tho  union  of  tho  two.  Perfect  artistic  and  perfect  mechanical 
skill  can  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  person,  but  it  is  only  by 
their  joint  assistance  that  a great  work  of  architecture  can  be  produced. 
A building  may  bo  said  to  be  architectural  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  artistic  or  ornamental  purposes  are  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  me- 
chanical ; and  an  object  of  engineering,  where  the  utilitarian  exigencies 
of  tho  design  are  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  artistic.  But  it  is  nowhere 
possiblo  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  tho  two,  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  do  so.  Architecture  can  never  descend  too  low,  nor  need  it  ever  bo 
afraid  of  ornamenting  too  moan  objects ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
good  engineering  is  absolutely  indispensablo  to  a satisfactory  archi- 
tectural effect  of  any  class.  The  one  is  the  prose,  tho  other  is  the  poetry 
of  tho  art  of  building. 

One  great  cause  of  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  applying 
principles  of  criticism,  or  in  defining  architecture,  is  to  bo  found  in 
persons  applying  to  tho  constructive  art  of  architecture  principles 
derived  from  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  or  sculpture,  while  in  fact 
no  two  things  could  in  reality  be  more  essentially  different. 

Neither  painting  nor  sculpture  wore  ever  useful  arts  except  in  the 
most  barbarous  times,  and  by  the  most  remote  analogy.  Their  object 
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is  to  toll  a story,  to  reproduce  an  omotion,  or  to  portray  a scene  or 
object  of  nature ; and  they  effect  this  by  a direct  imitation,  more  or 
less  correct  and  literal,  of  what  actually  oxists,  either  in  nature  or  in 
art.  Architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  originally  one  of  the  useful 
arts,  invented  to  provide  for  one  of  the  three  great  wants  of  man — 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  wigwam  grew  into  a hut,  the  hut 
into  a house,  the  house  into  a palace,  and  the  palace  into  a temple,  by 
well-defined  and  easily-traced  gradations ; but  it  never  lost  the  original 
idea  of  a shelter,  and  in  its  most  magnificent  form  it  is  a mere  ampli- 
fication of  the  original  hut,  but  grown  so  solid  that  it  seems  designed 
to  last  for  ever,  and  so  well-proportionod  and  so  exquisitely  orna- 
mented that,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most  commonplace,  it  ranks 
with  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  man’s  hands.  In  none  of  its 
stages  is  imitation  an  element  of  composition ; no  true  building  ever 
was  designed  to  look  like  anything  in  either  the  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  kingdoms.  In  all  instances  it  is  essentially  a creation  of  man’s 
mind,  and  designed  to  subserve  some  practical  purpose  which  ho  has 
in  view.  A building  can  tell  no  story,  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that 
it  can  bo  made  to  expross  an  emotion. 

It  is  true  that  painting  and  sculpture  may  bo  added  to  a building 
to  any  extent,  and  a really  perfect  building  is  never  without  these 
adjuncts ; but  they  are  not,  or  at  least  never  should  be.  essentials,  and 
the  building  should  be  always  complete  without  them.  All  our  cathe- 
drals were  so  adorned  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  almost  all  instances 
this  ornament  has  been  swept  away.  Still  the  buildings  remain  com- 
plete in  themselves  as  works  of  architecture,  though  as  grand  artistic 
compositions  their  value  was  no  doubt  doubled  by  the  association  : but 
this  docs  not  justify  ns  in  judging  of  the  canvas  by  the  same  rules  that 
wo  would  judge  of  tho  picturo  that  may  be  painted  upon  it,  or  of  the 
marble  by  the  figure  that  may  be  carved  out  of  it- 

Tho  fact  is  that  architecture  is  in  its  origin  as  essentially  a useful 
art  as  weaving  or  shipbuilding,  but  almost  alone  of  all  her  sister-arts 
it  is  the  one  that  has,  from  various  concurrent  circumstances,  been 
refined  into  a fine  art.  When  inspired  with  so  lofty  an  aim  as  that 
of  providing  a house  or  temple  worthy  of  the  Deity,  it  became  one  of 
tho  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  man’s  creations,  but  still  essentially 
of  human  design  in  all  its  parts,  and  never  striving  to  imitate  nature, 
except  in  copying,  as  far  as  man’s  finite  intelligence  can  do,  those  per- 
fect principles  of  design  which  pervade  every  natural  production,  to  be 
found  wherever  man’s  knowledge  extends  throughout  the  wholo  uni- 
verse of  God. 

The  most  convenient  place  for  explaining  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture is  when  describing  and  criticising  tho  various  buildings  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  body  of  the  work ; but  it  may  materially  assist 
the  reador  to  judge  of  the  various  styles  and  specimens  of  architecture 
described  in  the  following  pages,  if  the  leading  principles  and  elements 
of  the  art  are  collected  and  enumerated  as  briefly  as  can  bo  done  con- 
sistently with  clearness. 
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IL— Mass. 

The  first  ami  most  obvious  element  of  architectural  grandeur  is 
size — a large  edifice  being  always  more  imposing  than  a small  one  ; 
and  when  the  art  displayed  in  two  buildings  is  equal,  tlicir  effect  is 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dimensions.  In  other  words,  if  one 
temple  or  church  is  twice  or  throe  times  as  large  as  another,  it  is  twice 
or  throe  times  as  grand  or  as  effective.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  differs 
very  little,  except  in  dimensions,  from  tho  Parthenon,  and,  except  in 
that  respect,  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis, 
but  because  of  its  smaller  size  it  must  rank  lower  than  the  greater 
examples.  In  our  own  country  many  of  our  smaller  abbeys  or  parish 
churches  display  as  great  beauty  of  design  or  detail  as  our  noblest 
cathedrals,  but,  from  their  dimensions  alone,  they  are  insignificant  in 
comparison,  and  the  traveller  passes  them  by,  while  he  stands  awe- 
struck before  the  portals  or  undor  the  vault  of  tho  larger  edifices. 

The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  tho  topes  of  tho  Buddhists,  the  mounds 
of  the  Etruscans,  depend  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  their  dimen- 
sions. Tho  Homans  understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  this  element, 
and  used  it  in  its  most  unsophisticated  simplicity  to  obtain  the  effect 
they  desired.  In  tho  middle  ages  the  architects  not  only  aspired  to 
the  erection  of  colossal  edifices,  but  they  learnt  how  they  might  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a building  by  a scientific  disposition 
of  tho  parts  and  a skilful  arrangement  of  ornament,  making  it  look 
very  much  largor  than  it  really  was.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  obvious, 
though  it  must  bo  confessed  perhaps  the  vulgarest,  means  of  obtaining 
architectural  grandeur,  and  it  is  also  the  most  certain  ; but  a true  and 
perfect  example  can  never  be  produced  by  dependence  on  this  alone, 
and  it  is  only  when  combined  with  beauty  of  proportion  and  elegance 
of  ornament  that  perfect  architecture  is  produced. 


III. — Stability. 

Next  to  size  the  most  important  element  is  stability.  By  this  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  fftrength  required  to  support,  tho  roof  or  to  resist 
the  various  thrusts  and  pressures,  but  that  excess  of  strength  over 
mere  mechanical  requirement  which  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  and  to  give  to  tho  building  a monumental  character,  and  an 
appearance  as  if  it  could  resist  the  shocks  of  time  or  tho  violence  of 
man  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

No  people  understood  the  value  of  this  so  well  as  the  Egyptians. 
The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  sta- 
bility, and  even  tho  Hypostylo  Hall  at  Kamac  excites  admiration  far 
more  by  its  eternity  and  strength  than  by  any  other  element  of  design. 
All  utilitarian  exigencies  and  many  other  obvious  means  of  effect  are 
sacrificed  to  this,  and  with  such  success  that  after  3000  years  still 
enough  remains  for  the  admiration  which  oven  the  most  unpoetical 
spectators  cannot  withhold  from  its  beauties. 
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In  a more  refined  style  much  of  the  beanty  of  the  Parthenon  arises 
from  this  cause.  The  area  of  each  of  the  pillars  of  the  Pantheon  at  Eomo 
is  under  20  ft.,  that  of  those  of  the  Parthenon  is  over  33  ft.,  and,  con- 
sidering how  much  taller  the  former  are  than  the  latter,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  pillars  at  Athens  are  twice  as  massive  as  those  of  the  Roman 
temple,  yet  tho  latter  have  sufficed  not  only  for  mechanical,  but  for 
many  points  of  artistic  stability ; but  tho  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
portico  of  the  Parthenon,  without  taking  into  consideration  its  other 
points  of  superiority,  must  always  render  it  more  beautiful  than  tho 
other. 

The  massiveness  which  tho  Normans  and  other  early  Gothic  builders 
imparted  to  their  edifices  arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  con- 
structive skill  than  from  design ; but,  though  arising  from  so  ignoble  a 
motive,  its  effect  is  always  grand,  and  the  rude  Norman  nave  often 
surpasses  in  grandeur  tho  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
added  to  it.  In  our  own  country  no  building  is  more  entirely  satis- 
factory than  the  nave  at  Winchester,  where  the  width  of  tho  pillars  » 
exceeds  that  of  the  aisles,  and  the  whole  is  Norman  in  outline,  though 
Gothic  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  no  building  of  its  dimensions 
and  beauty  of  detail  can  well  bo  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  choir  at 
Beauvais.  Though  it  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  it  looks  so  frail, 
requires  so  many  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  is  so  evidently  an  over- 
strained cxerciso  of  mechanical  cleverness,  that  though  it  may  excite 
wonder  as  an  architectural  tour  de  force,  it  never  can  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  true  artist,  or  please  to  tho  same  extent  as  less  ambitious 
examples. 

Even  when  wo  descend  to  the  lowest  walks  of  architecture  we  find 
this  principle  prevailing.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
design  and  good  taste  to  make  the  thin  walls  and  thinner  roof  of  a 
brick  and  slated  cottage  look  so  picturesque  or  so  well  as  one  built 
of  rubble-stone,  or  even  mud  walls,  and  with  a thatched  roof:  the 
thickness  and  apparent  solidity  of  the  one  will  always  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  other.  Hero,  as  in  most  cases,  necessity  controls  the 
architect;  but  when  fettered  by  no  utilitarian  exigencies,  there  is  no 
safer  or  readier  means  of  obtaining  an  effect  than  this,  and  when  effect 
alono  is  sought  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  architect  to  err  in  giving 
too  much  solidity  to  his  building.  Size  and  stability  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  produce  grandeur  in  architectural  design,  and,  where  sublimity 
is  aimed  at,  thoy  are  tho  two  elements  most  essential  to  its  production, 
and  are  indeed  the  two  without  which  it  cannot  possibly  be  attained. 


IV. — Materials. 

Another  very  obvious  modo  of  obtaining  architectural  effect,  is  by 
tho  largeness  or  expensiveness  of  the  materials  employed.  A terrace, 
or  even  a wall,  if  composed  of  large  stones,  is  in  itself  an  object  of 
considerable  grandeur,  while  one  of  the  same  lineal  dimensions  and 
of  the  same  design,  if  composed  of  brick  or  rubblo,  may  appear  a very 
contemptible  object. 
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Like  all  the  moro  obvious  moans  of  architectural  effect,  tlio  Egyp- 
tians seized  on  this  and  carried  it  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent.  All 
their  buildings,  as  well  as  their  colossi  and  olielisks,  owe  much  of 
their  grandeur  to  the  largeness  of  the  materials  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  works  called  Cyclopean  found  in  Italy  and  Greece 
have  no  other  element  of  grandeur  than  the  size  of  the  stones  or  rather 
masses  of  rock  which  the  builders  of  that  age  wero  in  the  habit  of 
using.  In  Jerusalem  nothing  was  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  old 
writers,  or  is  so  much  admired  now,  as  the  largeness  of  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  its  substructions. 

We  can  well  bolieve  how  much  value  was  attached  to  this  when 
we  find  that  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Baalbec  stones  wero  used  of 
between  60  and  70  ft.  in  length,  weighing  as  much  as  tho  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  for  tho  mere  coping  of  a tcrraco  wall.  Even  in  a 
more  refined  style  of  architecture,  a pillar,  the  shaft  of  which  is  of 
a singlo  stone,  or  a lintel  or  architrave  of  one  block,  is  always  a 
grander  and  moro  beautiful  object  than  if  composed  of  a number  of 
smallor  parts.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arises  from  the  6ame  feeling 
to  which  massiveness  and  stability  address  themselves.  It  is  the 
expression  of  giant  power  and  tho  apparent  eternity  of  duration 
which  they  convey ; and  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  presented 
to  tho  human  mind,  it  always  produces  a sentiment  tending  towards 
sublimity,  which  is  the  highest  effect  at  which  architecture  or  any 
other  art  can  aim. 

Tho  Gothic  architects  ignored  this  element  of  grandeur  altogether, 
and  sought  to  replace  it  by  the  display  of  constructive  skill  in  tho 
employment  of  the  smaller  materials  they  used,  but  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether  in  so  doing  they  did  not  miss  one  of  tho  most 
obvious  and  most  important  elements  of  architectural  design. 

Besides  this  there  is  another  element  in  tho  mere  material  which 
is  a cause  of  architectural  effect ; it  is  that  of  value,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  point  out  why  this  should  bo  the  case.  Still  wo 
all  admire  an  ornament  of  pure  gold  more  than  ono  that  is  only  silver 
gilt,  though  few  can  detect  tho  difference.  Persons  will  travel  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  see  a great  diamond  or  wonderful  pearl,  who  would 
not  go  as  many  yards  to  seo  paste  models  of  them,  though  if  the  two 
wero  laid  together  on  the  table  very  few  indeed  could  distinguish 
which  was  the  real,  which  the  counterfeit. 

From  something  of  the  same  feeling  we  admire  a marble  building 
moro  than  one  of  stone,  though  tho  colour  of  the  latter  may  be  really 
more  beautiful  and  the  material  at  least  as  durable.  In  the  samo 
manner  a stono  edifice  is  preferred  to  ono  of  brick,  and  brick  to  wood 
and  plaster  ; but  even  these  conditions  may  be  reversed  by  tho  mere 
question  of  valne.  If  a brick  and  a stono  edifice  stand  close  together, 
the  design  of  both  being  equally  appropriate  to  tho  material  em- 
ployed, but  if  the  bricks  are  so  beautifully  moulded,  or  made  of  such 
precious  clay,  or  so  carefully  laid,  that  the  brick  edifice  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  other,  our  judgment  would  bo  turned,  and  wo  should 
look  with  more  respect  and  udmiration  on  the  artificial  than  on  the 
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natural  material.  From  tho  same  reason  many  elaborately  carved 
wooden  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  parts  and 
their  perishable  nature,  are  more  to  lie  admired  than  larger  and 
moro  monumental  buildings,  and  this  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  labour  and  consequent  cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Irrespective  of  these  considerations,  many  building  materials  arc 
invaluable  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Granite  is  one  of  tho  best 
known  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  marble  from  the  exquisite 
polish  it  takes,  and  also  for  its  colour,  which  for  internal  decoration  is 
a property  that  can  hardly  bo  over-estimated.  Stone  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  blocks  that  can  be  obtained,  and  because 
it  easily  receives  a polish  sufficient  for  external  purposes.  Bricks  uro 
excellent  for  their  cheapness  and  tho  facility  with  which  thoy  can  be 
used,  and  thoy  may  also  be  moulded  into  forms  of  great  elegance,  but 
sublimity  is  nearly  impossible  in  brickwork,  without  at  least  such 
dimensions  os  have  rarely  been  attained  by  man ; the  smallness  of  tho 
material  is  such  a manifest  incongruity  with  the  largeness  of  tho  parts, 
that  even  the  Homans  could  not  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Plaster  is  another  artificial  material.  Except  in  monumental  erec- 
tions it  is  superior  to  stone  for  internal  purposes,  and^Uways  better  than 
brick  from  the  uniformity  und  smoothness  of  its  surface,  tho  facility 
with  which  it  is  moulded,  and  its  capability  of  receiving  painted  or 
other  decorations  to  any  extent. 

Wood  should  only  be  used  externally  on  the  smallest  and  least 
monumental  class  of  buildings,  and  even  internally  is  generally  infe- 
rior to  plaster.  It  is  dark  in  colour,  liublo  to  war])  and  split,  and  com- 
bustible, which  are  all  serious  objections  to  its  use,  except  for  flooring, 
doors,  and  such  purposes  as  it  is  now  generally  applied  to. 

Cast  iron  is  another  material  rarely  brought  into  use,  though  more 
precious  than  any  of  those  al>ove  enumerated,  and  possessing  more 
strength,  though  probably  less  durability.  Where  lightness  combined 
with  strength  is  required,  it  is  invaluable,  and  may  be  moulded  into 
any  form  of  beauty  that  may  be  designed,  but  it  has  hardly  yet  ever 
been  used  so  as  to  allow  its  architectural  qualities  to  be  appreciated. 

All  these  materials  are  nearly  equally  good  when  used  honestly 
each  for  tho  purpose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted ; they  all  become 
bad  either  when  used  for  a purpose  for  which  they  are  not  appropriate, 
or  when  one  material  is  used  either  in  the  place  of  or  to  imitate 
another.  Grandeur  and  sublimity  can  only  be  reached  by  the  more 
durable  and  more  massive  class  of  materials,  but  beauty  and  elegance 
are  attainable  in  all,  and  the  range  of  architectural  design  is  so  exten- 
sive that  it  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  class  cither  of  natural  or  of 
artificial  materials,  or  to  attempt  to  proscribe  tho  use  of  some,  and 
to  insist  on  that  of  others,  for  purposes  to  which  they  are  manifestly 
inapplicable. 
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V. — Construction. 

Construction  has  boon  shown  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 
engineer  ; with  him  it  is  all  in  all,  and  to  construct  scientifically  and 
at  the  same  time  economically  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  endea- 
vours. It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  architect.  Construction  ought  to 
bo  his  handmaid,  useful  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  design,  but 
never  his  mistress,  controlling  him  as  to  the  mode  of  executing  what 
he  would  otherwise  think  expedient.  An  architect  ought  always  to 
allow  himself  such  a margin  of  strength  that  he  may  disregard  or  play 
with  his  construction,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money  spent 
in  obtaining  this  solidity  will  be  more  effective  architecturally  than 
twice  the  amount  expended  on  ornament,  however  elegant  or  appro- 
priate tliat  may  lie. 

So  convinced  were  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  this  principle 
that  they  never  used  any  other  constructive  expedient  than  a perpen- 
dicular wall  or  prop,  supporting  a horizontal  beam,  and  half  the 
satisfactory  effect  of  their  buildings  arises  from  their  adhering  to  this 
simple  though  expensive  mode  of  construction.  They  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch,  and  its  properties,  but  they  knew 
that  its  employment  would  introduce  complexity  and  confusion  into 
their  designs,  and  therefore  they  wisely  rejected  it.  Even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  Hindus  refuse  to  use  the  arch,  though  it  has  long 
been  employed  in  their  country  by  the  Mahometans.  As  they  quaintly 
express  it,  “ An  arch  never  sleeps,”  and  it  is  true  that  by  its  thrust 
and  pressure  it  is  always  tending  to  tear  a building  to  pieces ; in 
spito  of  all  counterpoises,  whenever  the  smallest  damage  is  done,  it 
hastens  tho  ruin  of  a building,  which,  if  more  simply  constructed,  might 
last  for  ages. 

The  Homans  wero  the  first  who  introduced  a more  complicated 
stylo.  They  wanted  larger  and  more  complex  buildings  than  had 
been  before  required,  and  they  also  employed  brick  to  a great  extent 
even  in  their  temples  and  most  monumental  buildingB.  They  obtained 
both  space  and  variety  by  these  means,  with  comjsiratively  little  trou- 
ble or  exponso ; but  we  miss  in  all  their  works  that  repose  and  har- 
mony which  is  the  great  charm  that  pervades  the  buildings  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architects  went  oven  beyond  the  Ilomans  in  this  re- 
spect. Thoy  prided  themselves  on  their  constructive  skill,  and  paraded 
it  on  all  occasions,  and  often  to  an  extent  very  destructive  of  true 
architectural  design.  The  lower  story  of  a French  cathedral  is  gene- 
rally very  satisfactory ; the  walls  are  thick  and  solid,  and  the  but- 
tresses, when  not  choked  up  with  chapels,  just  sufficient  for  shadow 
and  relief;  but  the  architects  of  that  country  were  seized  with  a mania 
for  clerestories  of  gigantic  height,  and  which  should  appear  internally 
mere  walls  of  painted  glass  divided  by  mullions.  This  could  only  bo 
effected  either  by  encumbering  the  floor  of  the  church  with  piers  of 
inconvenient  thickness  or  by  a system  of  buttressing  outsido.  The 
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latter  was  the  expedient  adopted;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
with  which  it  was  earned  out,  and  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  forms 
and  ornaments  used,  it  was  singularly  destructive  of  true  architectural 
effect.  It  not  only  produces  confusion  of  outlino  and  a total  want  of 
repose,  but  it  is  eminently  suggestive  of  weakness,  and  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  if  one  of  these  props  were  removed,  the  whole  would 
tumble  down  like  a house  of  cards. 

This  was  hardly  ever  the  case  in  England  : the  less  ambitious 
dimensions  employed  in  this  country  enabled  the  architects  to  dis- 
pense in  a great  measure  with  these  adjuncts,  and  when  flying  but- 
tresses an;  used,  they  look  more  as  if  employed  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
perfect  security  than  as  necessary  to  stability.  Owing  to  this  cause  the 
French  never  were  able  to  construct  a satisfactory  vault  in  consequence 
of  the  weakness  of  their  supports ; they  were  forced  to  stilt,  twist, 
and  dome  their  vaults  to  a most  unpleasing  extent,  and  to  attend  to 
constructive  instead  of  artistic  necessities.  With  the  English  archi- 
tects tlxis  never  was  the  ease  ; they  always  were  able  to  design  their 
vaults  in  such  forms  as  they  thought  would  be  most  beautiful  artistic- 
ally, and,  owing  to  the  greater  solidity  of  their  supports,  to  carry  them 
out  as  designed.1 * * 

It  was  left  for  the  Germans  to  carry  this  system  to  its  acme  of 
absurdity.  Half  the  merit  of  the  old  Hound  arched  Gothic  cathedrals 
on  the  Rhine  consists  in  their  solidity  and  the  repose  they  display  in 
every  part.  Their  walls  and  other  essential  constructions  are  always  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  support  the  roofs  and  vaults,  and  no  construc- 
tive contrivance  is  seen  anywhere  ; but  when  the  Germans  adopted  the 
pointed  stylo,  their  builders — they  cannot  bo  called  architects — seemed 
to  think  that  the  whole  art  consisted  in  supporting  the  widest  possible 
vaults  on  the  thinnest  possible  pillars,  and  in  constructing  the  tallest 
windows  with  the  most  attenuated  mull  ions.  The  consequence  is, 
that  though  their  constructive  skill  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
mason  or  engineer,  the  artist  or  the  architect  turns  from  the  cold 
vaults  and  lean  piers  of  their  later  cathedrals  with  a painful  feeling  of 
unsatisfied  expectation,  and  wonders  how  such  dimensions  and  such- 
details  should  produce  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  a result. 

So  many  circumstances  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  general  rules  in  such  a subject  ns 
this,  but  the  following  table  will  explain  to  a certain  extent  the 
ratio  of  the  area  to  the  points  of  support  in  sixteen  of  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  world*  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  prove  that  the 
satisfactory  architectural  effect  of  a building  is  nearly  in  the  inverso 
ratio  to  the  mechanical  cleverness  displayed  in  its  construction. 


1 It  may  lie  suggested  that  the  glory  of  a 

French  clerestory  tilled  with  satined  glass 

made  up  for  all  these  defects,  and  it.  may  l>e 
true  that  it  did  so ; but  in  that  case  the  archi- 
tecture was  sacrificed  to  the  sister  art  of 

| sun  ting,  uni  is  not  the  leas  l-ad  in  itself 


because  it  enabled  that  art  to  display  its 
charms  with  so  much  brilliancy. 

* The  numbers  in  the  table  must  be  taken 
only  as  approximative,  except  the  last  four, 
which  are  borrowed  from  Gwilt'e  4 Public 
Buildings  of  London.* 
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Area. 

Solids. 

Ratio 

in  I >ecl  nulls. 

Nearest 

Vulgar  Fractions. 

Hypostyle  Hall,  Karnac 

Feet. 

94,437 

Feet. 
46, 538 

•496 

One-half. 

Spires  Cathedral  . 

56,737 

12,076 

•216 

One-fifth. 

Bourges  Cathedral 

61,590 

11,091 

•181 

One-sixth. 

Parthenon,  Athens 

23,140 

4,430 

•148 

One-seventh. 

Chartres  Cathedral 

68,261 

8,886 

•130 

One-eighth. 

Salisbury  Cathedral 

bb , 8o3 

7,012 

•125 

One-eighth. 

Paris,  Notre  Dame 

64,108 

7,852 

•122 

One-eighth. 

Cologne  Cathedral  . 

81,464 

9,554 

•117 

One-ninth. 

Milan  Cathedral 

108,277 

11,601 

•107 

One-tenth. 

York  Cathedral 

72,860 

7,376 

•101 

One-tenth. 

St.  Ouen,  Rouen 

47,107 

4 , 637 

•097 

One-tenth. 

Temple  ol‘ Peace  . . . 

68,000 

6,928 

•lol 

One- tenth. 

St.  Peter’s,  Koine  . 

227 ,000 

59,308 

•261 

One-fourth. 

Sta.  Maria,  Florence  . 

84,802 

17,056 

•201 

One-fifth. 

St.  Paul’s,  Loudon  . 

84,311 

14,311 

. ‘171 

One-sixth. 

Ste.  Oenevifcve,  Paris  . 

60,287 

9,269 

-.54 

One-sixth. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  and  next  to  it 
practically  is  the  Parthenon,  which  l>eing  the  only  wooden-roofed 
building  in  the  list,  its  ratio  of  support  in  proportion  to  the  work  re- 
quired is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  temple  at  Karnac.  Spires  only 
wants  1 sitter  details  to  bo  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  Europe,  and 
lloitrges,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Salisbury  aro  among  the  most  satisfac- 
tory Gothic  cathedrals  we  possess.  St.  Ouen,  notwithstanding  all  its 
beauty  of  detail  and  design,  fails  in  this  one  point,  and  is  certainly 
deficient  in  solidity.  Cologne  and  Milan  would  both  be  very  much 
improved  by  greater  massiveness ; at  York  the  lightness  of  the  supports 
is  carried  so  far  that  it  never  can  be  completed  with  the  vaulted  roof 
originally  designed  for  the  nave  at  least ; and  the  Temple  of  Peace  is 
so  clever  a piece  of  engineering,  that  it  must  always  have  been  a failure 
as  an  architectural  design. 

The  last  four  buildings  have  quite  sufficient  strength  for  architec- 
tural effect,  but  the  value  of  this  is  lost  from  concealed  construction, 
and  because  the  supports  aro  generally  grouped  into  a few  great 
masses,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  lie  estimated  by  the  eye.  A 
Gothic  architect  would  have  divided  these  masses  into  twice  or  thi-ec 
times  the  number  of  the  piers  used  in  these  churches,  and  by  employing 
ornament  designed  to  display  and  accentuate  the  construction,  would 
have  rendered  these  buildings  far  more  satisfactory  than  they  are. 

In  this  respect  the  great  art  of  the  architect  consists  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  unencumbered  space  internally,  con- 
sistent in  the  first  place  with  the  requisite  amount  of  permanent  me- 
chanical stability,  and  next  with  such  an  appearance  of  superfluity  of 
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strength  as  shall  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  building  is  calculated  to 
last  for  ages. 

VI. — Forms. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  the 
forms  best  adapted  to  architectural  purposes,  as  the  valuo  of  a form 
in  architecture  depends  wholly  on  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied ; and  there  is  in  consequence  no 
prescribed  form,  however  ugly  it  may  appear  at  present,  that  may  not 
one  day  be  found  to  bo  the  very  best  for  a given  purpose,  and  in  like 
manner  none  of  those  most  admired  which  may  not  become  absolutely 
offensive  when  used  in  a manner  for  which  it  is  unsuited.  In  itself 
no  simple  form  seems  to  have  any  inherent  valuo  of  its  own,  and 
it  is  only  by  their  combination  one  with  another  that  they  become 
effective.  If,  for  instance,  wo  take  a series  of  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
placing  a cube  at  one  end  as  the  most  solid  of  angular,  and  a sphere 
at  the  other  as  the  most  perfect  of  round  shapes,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cut  off  the  angles  of  the  cube  in  successive  gradations  till  it  became  a 
jsdygon  of  so  many  sides  as  to  be  nearly  curvilinear.  On  the  other 
hand  by  modifying  the  sphere  through  all  the  gradations  of  conic 
sections,  it  might  meet  the  other  series  in  the  centre  without  there 
being  any  abrupt  distinct  ion  between  them.  Such  a series  might  bo 
compared  to  the  notes  of  a piano.  We  cannot  say  that  any  of  the  base 
or  treble  notes  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  only 
by  a combination  of  several  notes  that  harmony  is  produced,  and  gentle 
or  brilliant  melodies  by  their  fading  into  one  another,  or  by  strongly 
marked  contrasts.  So  it  is  with  forms : the  square  and  angular  are 
expressive  of  strength  and  power ; curves  of  Boftness  and  elegance ; 
and  beauty  is  produced  by  effective  combination  of  the  right-lined  with 
the  curvilinear.1  It  is  always  thus  in  nature.  Itocks  and  all  the  harder 
substances  are  rough  and  angular,  and  marked  by  strong  contrasts  and 
deep  lines.  Even  among  trees  the  oak  is  rugged,  and  its  branches  are 
at  right  angles  to  its  stem,  or  to  one  another.  The  lines  of  the  willow 
arc  rounded,  and  flowing.  Tire  forms  of  children  and  women  are  round 
and  full,  and  free  from  violent  contrasts ; those  of  men  are  abrupt, 
hard,  and  angular  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  their 
framo. 

In  consequence  of  these  properties,  as  a general  rule  the  square 
parts  ought  always  to  bo  placed  below,  where  strength  is  wanted, 
and  the  rounded  above.  If,  for  instance,  a tower  is  to  be  built,  the 
lower  story  should  not  only  Ire  square,  but  should  bo  marked  by 
buttresses  or  other  strong  lines,  and  the  masonry  rusticated,  so  as  to 
convey  even  a greater  appearance  of  strength.  Above  this,  if  the 
square  form  is  still  retained,  it  may  be  with  more  elegance  and  less 


1 Thera  are  some  admirable  remarks  on  information,  and  more  common-sense  criticism 
this  subject  in  Mr.  E.  L.  (iarbett’s  * Rudi-  on  the  subject,  than  i>erhnps  any  other  in  our 
inentary  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Design  language, 
in  Architecture;*  a work  that  contains  more 
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accentuation.  Tho  form  may  then  change  to  an  octagon,  that  to  a 
polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  then  bo  surmounted  by  a circular  form  of 
any  sort.  These  conditions  are  not  absolute,  but  the  reverse  arrange- 
ment would  be  manifestly  absurd.  A tower  with  a circular  base  and  a 
square  upper  story  is  what  almost  no  art  could  render  tolerable,  while 
the  other  pleases  by  its  innate  fitness  without  any  extraordinary  effort 
of  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  round  pillars  are  more  pleasing  as  supports 
for  a square  architrave,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fitness  for 
the  purpose  as  from  the  effect  of  contrast,  and  flat  friezes  preferable 
to  curved  ones  of  tho  late  Homan  styles  from  tho  same  cause.  Tho 
angular  mouldings  introduced  among  tho  circular  shafts  of  a Gothic 
coupled  pillar  add  immensely  to  the  brilliancy  of  effect.  Where 
everything  is  square  and  rugged,  as  in  a Druidical  trilithon,  the  effect 
may  be  sublime,  but  it  cannot  be  elegant ; where  everything  is 
rounded,  as  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  tho  perfection  of 
elegance  may  bo  attained,  but  never  sublimity.  Perfection,  as  usual, 
lies  between  these  extremes. 


VII. — Proportion. 

The  properties  above  enumerated  may  be  characterised  as  tho 
mechanical  principles  of  design.  Size,  stability,  construction,  material, 
and  many  such,  are  elements  at  tho  command  of  tho  engineer  or  mason 
as  well  as  tho  architect,  and  a building  remarkable  for  these  properties 
only  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  lowest  grade  of  architectural 
excellence.  They  aro  invaluable  adjuncts  in  tho  hands  of  the  true 
artist,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  principal  elements  of  design. 

After  theso,  the  two  most  important  resources  at  tho  command  of 
the  architect  are  proportion  and  ornament ; the  former  enabling  him 
to  construct  ornamentally,  the  latter  to  ornament  his  construction ; 
both  require  knowledge  and  thought,  and  can  only  be  properly  applied 
by  ono  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  true  principles  of  architectural 
design. 

As  proportion,  to  bo  good,  must  be  modified  by  every  varying 
exigence  of  a design,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  laydown  any  general 
rules  which  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases ; but  a few  of  its  principles 
are  obvious  enough,  and  can  be  defined  so  as  to  enablo  us  to  judgo 
how  far  they  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  various  build- 
ings enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

To  take  first  the  simplest  form  of  the  proposition,  let  us  supposo 
a room  built,  which  shall  be  an  exact  cube—  of  say  20  feet  each  way — 
such  a proportion  must  be  bad  and  inartistic ; and  besides,  the  height 
is  too  great  for  tho  other  dimensions,  apparently  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  far  enough  away  to  embrace  the  whole  wall  at  one  view, 
or  to  see  even  the  commencement  of  tho  roof  without  throwing  the 
head  back  and  looking  upwards.  If  tho  height  were  exaggerated  to 
30  or  40  feet,  the  disproportion  would  bo  so  striking,  that  no  art 
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could  render  it  agreeable.  As  a general  rule,  a room  square  in  plan 
is  never  pleasing.  It  is  always  better  that  one  side  should  be  longer 
than  the  other,  so  as  to  give  a little  variety  to  the  design.  Once  and 
a half  the  width  has  often  been  recommended,  and  with  every  increase 
of  length  an  increase  of  height  is  not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable. 
Some  such  ride  as  the  following  seems  to  meet  most  cases  : — “ The 
height  of  a room  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  width,  plus  the  square 
root  of  its  length.”  Thus  a room  20  feet  square  ought  to  be  between 
14  and  15  feet  high;  if  its  length  be  increased  to  40  feet,  its  height 
must  be  at  least  Iti| ; if  100,  certainly  not  less  than  20.  If  we  pro- 
ceed further,  and  mako  the  height  actually  exceed  the  width,  tho  effect 
is  that  of  making  it  look  narrow.  As  a general  rule,  and  especially  in 
all  cxtremo  cases,  by  adding  to  one  dimension,  we  take  away  in 
appearance  from  the  others.  Thus,  if  we  make  a room  20  feet  wide, 
and  40  or  40  feet  in  height,  we  make  it  narrow ; if  40  wide  and  20 
high,  we  make  a low  room.  By  increasing  the  length,  we  diminish 
the  other  two  dimensions. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speaking  of  plain  rooms  with  plain  walls, 
and  an  architect  may  be  forced  to  construct  rooms  of  all  sorts  of 
nnplcasing  dimensions,  but  it  is  here  that  his  art  comes  to  his  aid, 
and  he  must  be  very  little  of  an  artist  if  ho  cannot  conceal,  even  when 
unable  entirely  to  counteract,  the  defects  of  his  dimensions.  A room, 
for  instance,  that  is  a perfect  cube  of  20  feet,  may  bo  made  to  look  as 
low  as  one  only  1 5 feet  high,  by  using  a strongly  marked  horizontal 
decoration,  by  breaking  the  wall  into  different  heights,  by  marking 
strongly  the  horizontal  proportions,  and  obliterating  as  far  as  possible 
all  vertical  lines.  The  reverse  process  will  make  a room  only  10  feet 
high  look  as  lofty  as  one  of  15. 

Even  the  same  paper  (if  of  strongly  marked  lines),  if  pasted  on  tho 
walls  of  two  rooms  exactly  similar  in  dimensions,  but  with  the  lines 
vertical  in  tho  one  case,  in  the  other  horizontal,  will  alter  the  appa- 
rent dimensions  of  them  by  several  feet.  If  a room  is  too  high, 
it  is  easy  to  correct  this  by  carrying  a bold  comico  to  the  height 
required,  and  stopping  there  the  vertical  lines  of  the  wall,  and  above 
this  coving  tho  roof,  or  using  some  device  which  shall  mark  a dis- 
tinction from  the  walls,  and  the  dofect  may  becomo  a beauty.  Iu  like 
manner,  if  a room  is  too  long  for  its  other  dimensions,  this  is  easily 
remedied  either  by  breaks  in  the  walls  where  these  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  screens  of  columns  across  its  width,  or  by  only  breaking  the 
height  of  the  roof.  Anything  which  will  divide  tho  length  into  com- 
partments will  effect  this.  The  width,  if  in  excess,  is  easily  remedied 
by  dividing  it,  as  the  Gothic  architects  did,  into  aisles.  Thus  a room 
50  feet  wide  and  30  high  may  easily  be  restored  to  proportion  by 
cutting  off  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side,  and  lowering  the  roofs  of  the  side 
compartments,  to  say  20  feet.  If  great  stability  is  not  required,  this 
can  be  done  without  encumbering  the  floor  with  many  points  of  sup- 
port. Tho  greater  tho  number  used  the  more  easily  tho  effect  is 
obtained,  but  it  can  be  done  almost  without  them. 

Externally  it  is  easier  to  remedy  defects  of  proportion  than  it  is 
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internally.  It  is  easy  to  increase  the  apparent  height  by  strongly 
marked  vertical  lines,  or  to  bring  it  down  by  the  employment  of  an 
horizontal  decoration.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  tho  diagram  No.  1. : 
if  the  two  divisions  c and  n were  on  opposite  sides  of  a street,  and 
not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any 
one  believe  that  c was  not  taller  than  i>,  and  that  the  windows  in 
the  latter  were  not  farther  apart  and  more  squat  than  those  in  the 
first  division ; and  tho  effect  might  easily  bo  increased. 

If  the  length  of  a building  is  too  great,  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
projections,  or  bv  breaking  up  tho  length  into  divisions.  Thus,  a a 
is  a long  building,  but  b b is  a square  one,  or 
practically  (owing  to  the  perspective)  less  than 
a square  in  length,  in  any  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  vision  : or,  in  other  words, 
to  a spectator  at  a the  building  would  look  as 
if  shorter  in  tho  direction  of  B B than  in  that 
of  a a,  owing  to  tho  largeness  and  importance 
of  tho  part  nearest  the  eye.  If  100  feet  in 
length  by  50  feet  high  is  a pleasing  dimension 
for  a certain  design,  and  it  is  required  that  tho 
building  should  bo  500  feet  long,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  it  into  five  parts,  and  throw 
threo  back  and  two  forward,  or  tho  contrary,  and  the  proportion 
becomes  as  before. 

The  Egyptians  hardly  studied  the  science  of  proportion  at  all : 
they  gained  their  effects  by  simpler  and  more  obvious  means.  The 
Greeks  were  masters  in  this  as  in  everything  elso,  but  they  used  the 
resources  of  tho  art  with  extreme  sobriety  — externally  at  least  — 
dreading  to  disturb  that  simplicity  which  is  so  essential  to  sublimity 
in  architecture.  But  internally,  where  sublimity  was  not  attainable 
with  tho  dimensions  they  employed,  they  divided  the  cells  of  their 
temples  into  three  aisles,  and  the  height  into  two,  by  placing  two 
ranges  of  columns  one  above  tho  other.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  use  such  a number  of  small  parts  as  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent sizo  most  copsiderably,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  give  greater 
apparent  magnitude  to  the  statue,  which  was  the  principal  object  for 
which  tho  temple  was  erected. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
science  of  proportion  ; but  during  the  middle  ages  we  find,  from  first 
to  last,  tho  most  earnest  attention  paid  to  it.  Half  tho  beauty  of  the 
buildings  of  that  age  is  owing  to  the  successful  results  to  which  the 
architects  carried  their  experiments. 

The  first  great  invention  of  the  Gothic  architects  (though  of  Greek 
origin)  was  that  of  dividing  tho  breadth  of  the  building  into  three 
aisles,  and  making  the  central  one  higher  and  wider  than  those  on 
each  side.  By  this  means  height  and  length  were  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  width : this  latter,  however,  is  never  a valuable  property 
artistically,  though  it  may  be  indispensable  for  the  utilitarian  exi- 
gences of  the  building.  They  next  sought  to  increase  still  further  the 
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height  of  the  central  aisle  by  dividing  itd  sides  into  three  equal  portions 
(as  in  woodcuts  No.  490  and  507),  which  by  contrast  added  very  much 
to  the  effect ; but  the  monotony  of  this  arrangement  was  soon  apparent : 
besides,  it  was  perceived  that  the  side  aisles  wero  so 
low  as  not  to  come  into  direct  comparison  with  the  cen- 
tral nave.  To  remedy  this  they  gradually  increased  its 
dimensions,  and  at  last  hit  on  something  very  like  the 
following  proportions.  They  made  tho  height  of  the 
sido  aisle  half  that  of  tho  central  (the  width  being  also 
in  tho  same  proportion)  ; tho  remaining  portions  they 
divided  into  three,  making  tho  triforium  one-third,  the 
clerestory  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  three  divi- 
sions are  in  tho  proportion  of  1,  2,  and  3,  each  giving 
value  to  the  other,  and  the  whole  adding  very  consider- 
ably to  all  the  apparent  dimensions  of  the  interior.  It 
would  liavo  been  easy  to  have  carried  the  system  further, 
and  by  increasing  the  number  of  tho  pillars  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  number  of  divisions  vertically,  to  have 
added  considerably  to  even  this  appcaranco  of  size ; but 
it  would  then  have  been  at  tho  expense  of  simplicity 
and  grandeur ; and  though  the  building  might  have 
looked  larger,  tho  beauty  of  tlio  design  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

Ono  of  tho  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gothic  architects  in  this  department  of  their  art  is  shown  in  their 
employment  of  towers  and  spires.  As  a general  rule,  placing  a tall 
building  in  juxtaposition  with  a low  one  exaggerates  the  height  of  the 
one  and  the  lowness  of  the  other;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  tho 
object  of  tho  architects  to  sacrifice  their  churches  for  their  towers,  it 
required  all  their  art  to  raise  noble  spires  without  doing  this.  In 
the  best  designs  they  effected  it  by  bold  buttresses  below,  and  tho 
moment  tho  tower  got  free  of  the  building,  by  changing  it  to  an  octa- 
gon, and  cutting  it  up  by  pinnacles,  and  lastly  by  changing  its  form 
into  that  of  a spire,  using  generally  smaller  parts  than  are  found  in 
the  church.  By  these  devices  they  prevented  the  spire  from  com- 
peting in  any  way  with  the  church.  On  tho  contrary,  a spire  or 
group  of  spires  gave  dignity  and  height  to  the  whole  design,  without 
deducting  from  any  of  its  dimensions. 

Tho  city  of  Paris  contains  an  instructive  exemplification  of  these 
doctrines — the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (exclusive  of 
tho  upper  story  of  the  tower)  and  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile  being  two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions ; yet  any  ono  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  would  certainly  estimate  tho  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  least  a third,  if  not  a half,  in  excess  of  the  other. 
It  may  bo  said  that  tho  arch  gains  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  what  it 
loses  in  apparent  dimensions  by  the  simplicity  of  its  parts.  The 
fa<;ade,  though  far  from  one  of  the  best  in  France,  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  grandeur ; and  had  it  been  as  free  from  the  trammels  of 
utilitarianism  as  the  arch,  might  easily  have  lieen  made  as  simple  and 
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as  grand,  without  losing  its  apparent  size.  In  the  other  case,  by 
employing  the  principles  which  the  Gotliie  architects  elaborated  with 
such  [wins,  the  apparent  dimensions  might  have  been  increased  without 
detracting  from  its  solidity,  and  tho  arch  rendered  one  of  the  sublimcst 
buildings  in  the  world. 

St.  Peter's  at  Home  is  an  example  of  a total  neglect  of  these 
principles.  Its  great  nave  is  divided  into  only  four  bays,  and  tho 
proportions  and  ornaments  of  these,  borrowed  generally  from  external 
architecture,  are  so  gigantic  that  no  one  can  realize  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  but  by  the  study  of  the  plan ; and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assort,  that  had  that  cathedral  been  built  in  tho  Gothic  style, 
during  tho  13th  or  14th  century,  with  the  same  dimensions,  it  would 
appear  as  if  from  one-third  to  one-half  larger,  and  would  have  been 
the  most  sublime  as  well  as  tho  largest  temple  ever  erected. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  show  to  what  perfection 
the  science  of  proportion  was  carried  during  the  existence  of  a true 
style  of  architecture,  and  how  satisfactory’  tho  result  is,  even  upon 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  cause ; and  on  the  other  hand,  how 
miserable  aro  tho  failures  that  result  either  from  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  its  rules.  Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  show  that 
not  only  are  the  apparent  proportions  of  a building  very  much  under 
the  control  of  an  architect  independent  of  its  lineal  dimensions,  but 
also  that  ho  has  it  in  his  power  so  to  proportion  every  part  as  to  give 
value  to  all  those  around  it,  and  to  produce  that  harmony  which  in 
architecture,  as  well  as  in  music  or  in  painting,  is  tho  very  essence  of 
a true  or  satisfactory  utterance. 

VIII. — Orxament. 

Architectural  ornnment  is  of  two  kinds,  constructive  and  decorative. 
By  tho  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capitals,  brackets, 
vaulting  shafts,  and  the  like,  which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression 
to  tho  construction  ; by  tho  latter,  such  as  mouldings,  frets,  foliage, 
&c.,  which  give  graco  and  life  either  to  the  actual  constructive  forms, 
or  to  the  constructive  decoration. 

In  mere  building  or  engineering,  the  construction  being  all  in  all, 
it  is  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  prosaic  nakedness  ; but  in  true 
architecture  tho  construction  is  always  subordinate,  and  with  an  excess 
of  strength  it  need  not  show  itself  unless  it  is  expedient  to  do  so  ; but 
oven  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  always  is  expedient.  The  vault, 
for  instance,  of  a Gothic  cathedral  might  just  as  easily  spring  from  a 
brackot  or  a corbel  ns  from  a shaft,  and  in  early  experiments  this  was 
often  tried ; but  the  effect  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a vaulting  shaft  was 
carried  down  to  the  capital  of  tho  pillar,  and  afterwards  to  tho  floor : 
by  this  means  the  eye  was  satisfied,  the  thin  reed-like  shafts  being 
sufficient  to  explain  that  the  vault  rested  on  tho  solid  groimd,  and 
an  apparent  propriety  and  stability  were  given  to  tho  whole.  These 
shafts  not  being  necessary  constructively,  the  artist  could  make  them 
of  any  form  or  size  he  thought  most  proper,  and  consequently,  instead 
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of  one  lie  generally  used  three  small  shafts  tied  together  at  various 
intervals,  and  afterwards  merely  a group  of  the  most  graceful  mould- 
ing, so  that  they  satisfied  not  only  the  exigencies  of  ornamental  con- 
struction, but  became  a real  and  essential  decorative  feature  of  tlio 
building. 

In  liko  manner  it  was  good  architecture  to  use  flying  buttresses, 
oven  where  they  were  not  essential  to  stability.  They  explained  ex- 
ternally that  the  building  was  vaulted,  and  that  its  thrusts  were 
abutted  and  stability  secured.  The  mistake  in  their  employment  was 
where  they  became  so  essential  to  security,  that  the  constructive  neces- 
sities controlled  the  artistic  propriety  of  the  design,  and  the  architect 
was  forced  to  employ  either  a greater  number,  or  buttresses  of  greater 
strength  than  ho  would  have  desired  had  he  been  able  to  dispense 
with  them. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  so  simple,  that  they  required 
few  artifices  to  explain  their  construction ; but  in  their  triglyphs,  their 
mutules,  the  form  of  their  cornices,  and  other  devices,  they  took  pains 
to  explain,  not  only  that  these  parts  had  originally  been  of  wood,  but 
that  the  temple  still  retained  its  wooden  roof.  Had  they  ever  adopted 
a vault,  they  would  have  employod  with  it  a totally  different  system  of 
decoration.  Having  no  constructive  use  whatever,  these  parts  were 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  architects,  and  they  consequently  be- 
came the  beautiful  things  wo  now  so  much  admire. 

With  their  more  complicated  style  the  Romans  introduced  many 
new  modes  of  constructive  decoration.  Thoy  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy vaulting  shafts.  In  all  the  great  halls  of  their  Baths,  or  of  their 
vaulted  Basilicas,  they  applied  a Corinthian  pillar  to  the  front  of  the  pier, 
which  really  supported  the  vault.  All  these  have  now  been  removed, 
but  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  stability  of  the  vault ; they 
were  mere  decorative  features  to  explain  the  construction,  but  in- 
dispensable for  that  purpose.  They  also  suggested  most  of  the  other 
decorative  inventions  of  tho  middle  ages,  but  their  architecture  never 
reached  beyond  the  stago  of  transition,  so  that  it  was  left  for  tho 
Gothic  architects  freely  to  elaborate  this  mode  of  architectural  effect, 
which  they  carried  to  an  extent  never  dreamt  of  before,  but  to  which 
their  buildings  owe  at  least  half  the  beauty  they  possess. 

The  same  system  of  course  applies  to  dwelling-houses,  and  to  tho 
meanest  objects  of  architectural  art.  Tho  string-course  that  marks  exter- 
nally the  floor  line  of  the  different  stories  is  as  legitimate  and  indispens- 
able an  ornament  as  a vaulting  shaft,  and  it  would  also  be  well  that 
the  windows  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  indicate  tho  size  of  the  rooms, 
and  at  least  a plain  space  left  where  a partition  wall  abuts,  or  bctterstill 
a pilaster  or  buttress,  or  line  of  somo  sort,  ought  to  mark  externally 
that  feature  of  internal  construction. 

The  cornice  is  as  indispensable  a termination  of  the  wall  ns  the 
capital  is  of  a pillar:  and  bosides,  it  not  only  suggests  an  appropriate 
support  for  tho  roof,  but  also  eaves  to  throw  the  min  off  the  wall. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  pediments  or  caps  over  windows:  they 
suggest  a means  of  protecting  an  opening  from  the  wet ; and  porches 
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ovel- doorways  arc  equally  obvious  contrivances.  Every  thing,  in  short, 
which  is  actually  constructive,  or  which  suggests  what  was  or  may  be 
a constructive  expedient,  is  a legitimate  object  of  decoration,  and 
affords  the  architect  unlimited  scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill, 
without  going  out  of  his  way  to  seek  it. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  ornaments  borrowed  from  other  styles 
is,  that  although  they  all  suggest  construction,  it  is  not  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  to  which  they  are  applied.  To  use  Pugin's  clever 
antithesis,  “ they  are  constructed  ornament,  not  ornamented  con- 
struction,” and  as  such  can  never  satisfy  the  mind.  However 
beautiful  in  themselves,  they  are  out  of  place,  there  is  no  real  or 
apparent  use  for  their  being  there ; and  in  an  art  so  essentially  founded 
on  utilitarian  principles  and  common  sense  as  architecture  is,  any 
offence  against  constructive  propriety  is  utterly  intolerable. 

The  other  class  of  decorative  ornaments  are  forms  invented  for  the 
purpose,  either  mere  lithic  forms,  or  copied  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  applied  so  as  to  give  elegance  or  brilliancy  to  the  eoustruetivo 
decoration  just  described. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  are  mere  mouldings,  known  to 
architects  as  Scotias,  Cavettos,  Ogees,  Toruses,  Rolls,  &c. — curves 
which,  used  in  various  proportions  either  horizontally  or  vertically, 
produce,  when  artistically  combined,  the  most  pleasing  effect. 

In  conjunction  with  these,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a purely  conventional 
class  of  ornament,  such  as  frets,  scrolls,  or  those  known  as  the  bead  and 
reel,  or  egg  and  dart  mouldings  ; or  in  Gothic  architecture  the  billet 
or  dog-tooth,  or  all  the  thousand  and  one  forms  that  wero  invented 
during  the  middle  ages. 

In  certain  styles  of  art,  vegetable  forms  are  employed  even  more 
frequently  than  those  last  described.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  ever  invented  was  that  known  as  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  but 
made  so  peculiarly  their  own.  It  has  all  the  conventional  character  of 
a purely  lithic,  with  all  tho  grace  of  a vegetable  form  ; and  as  used 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  more  nearly  perfect  than  any  other  known. 

Tho  Romans  made  a step  further  towards  a more  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  their  employment  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  As  applied  to 
a capital,  or  where  the  constructive  form  of  the  bell  beneath  it  is 
still  distinctly  seen,  it  is  unobjectionable  ; but  when  the  leaf  supimrts 
tho  voluto  at  tho  angles  of  the  abacus,  it  is  on  the  very  vergo  of  good 
taste. 

With  their  disregard  of  precedent,  and  untrammelled  wildness  of 
imagination,  the  Gothic  architects  tried  every  form  of  vegetable  orna- 
ment, from  the  purest  conventionalism,  where  the  vegetable  form  can 
hardly  be  recognised,  to  the  most  literal  imitation  of  nature. 

By  employing  the  former  an  architect  can  never  sin  against  good 
taste,  though  he  may  miss  many  beauties ; with  the  latter  class  of 
ornament  ho  is  always  in  danger  of  offence,  and  few  have  ever  em- 
ployed it  without  falling  into  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  imitate  perfectly  foliage  and  flowers  in  stone ; and 
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secondly,  Iwcause  if  tho  pliant  forms  of  plants  arc  made  to  support,  or 
do  tho  work  of,  hard  stone,  the  incongruity  is  immediately  apparent, 
and  the  more  perfect  tho  imitation  tho  greater  tho  mistake. 

In  tho  instance  (woodcut  No.  IV.), 
any  amount  of  literal  imitation  that  tho 
sculptor  thought  proper  may  l>o  indulged 
in,  because  in  it  the  stone  construction  is 
so  apparent  everywhere,  tliat  tho  vege- 
table form  is  tho  merest  supplement  con- 
ceivable ; or  in  a hollow  moulding  round 
a doorway,  a vino  may  bo  sculptured 
with  any  degree  of  imitation  that  can  bo 
employed ; for  as  it  has  no  more  work 
to  do  than  the  object  represented  would 
have  in  tho  same  situation,  it  is  a mere 
adjunct,  a statuo  of  a plant  placed  in  a 
niche,  as  we  might  use  the  statue  of  a 
man : but  if  in  the  woodcut  (No.  V.) 
imitations  of  leal  leaves  were  used  to 
support  the  upper  moulding,  the  effect 
would  not  be  so  satisfactory;  indeed  it  is 
questionable  if  in  both  thoso  last  exam- 
ples a littlo  more  conventionality  would 
not  bo  desirable. 

In  too  many  instances,  even  in  tho 
best  Gothic  architecture,  the  construction 
is  so  overlaid  by  imitative  vegetable  forms  as  to  bo  concealed,  and  tho 
work  is  apparently  done  by  leaves  or  twigs,  but  in  tho  earliest,  and 

purest  stylo  this  is  almost  never  the 
case.  As  a general  rule  it  may  bo 
asserted  that  the  best  lithic  orna- 
ments are  thoso  which  approach  near- 
est to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants, 
and  that  the  best  vegetable  forms  arc 
thoso  which  most  resomble  tho  regu- 
larity and  symmetry  of  those  which 
are  purely  conventional. 

Although  tho  Greeks  in  one  or  two  instances  employed  human 
figures  to  support  entablatures  or  beams,  the  good  taste  of  such  an 
urrangement  is  more  than  questionable.  They  borrowed  it,  with 
the  Ionic  order,  from  tho  Assyrians,  with  whom  the  employment  of 
caryatides  and  animal  forms  was  tho  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  contra- 
distinction from  tho  Egyptians,  who  never  adopted  this  practice.' 
Even  the  Romans  avoided  this  mistake,  and  the  Guthic  architects  also 
ns  a genoral  rule  kept  quite  clear  of  it.  Whenever  they  did  employ 
ornamented  figures  for  architectural  purposos,  they  were  cither  men- 

1 Tho  lsis-h  ended  Typhonian  capitals  emmet  are  affixes,  and  never  appear  to  be  doing  the 
be  quoted  ns  an  exception  to  this  rule:  they  work  of  the  pillar. 
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Bters,  as  in  gargoyles,  or  griffons ; or  sometimes  in  a spirit  of  caricature 
they  used  dwarfs  or  deformities  of  various  sorts ; but  their  sculpture, 
properly  so  called,  was  always  provided  with  a niche  or  pedestal, 
where  it  might  have  been  placed  after  the  building  was  complete,  or 
from  which  it  might  be  removed  without  interfering  with  tho  archi- 
tecture. 

No  ornament  is  so  essential  or  so  important  to  true  architecture  as 
sculpture,  whether  employed  as  single  figures,  or  as  bas-reliefs,  or  on 
friezes ; but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  it  ought  to  be  in  niches  or 
panels,  or  places  where  pains  have  been  taken  expressly  to  provide 
that  tho  construction  shall  not  interfere  with  them,  and  never  where 
they  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
construction. 

IX. — Colour. 

Colour  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  elements  placed  at  tho 
command  of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  give  graco  or  finish  to 
his  designs.  From  its  nature  it  is  of  course  only  an  accessory,  or  mere 
ornament ; but  there  is  nothing  that  enables  him  to  express  his 
meaning  so  cheaply  and  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  brilliancy 
and  effect.  For  an  interior  it  is  absolutely  indispensable ; and  no 
apartmont  can  be  said  to  1x3  complete  till  it  has  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  tho  painter.  Whether  exteriors  ought  or 
ought  not  to  bo  similarly  treated  admits  of  more  doubt. 

Internally  the  architect  lias  complete  command  of  tho  situation ; 
ho  can  suit  his  design  to  his  colours,  or  his  colours  to  his  design. 
Walls,  roof,  floor,  furniture,  are  all  at  his  command,  and  he  can  shut, 
out  any  discordant  element  that  would  interfere  with  the  desired 
effect. 

Externally  this  is  seldom  if  ever  tho  case.  A facade  that  looks 
brilliant  and  well  in  noonday  sun  may  bo  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
a cold  gray  sky,  or  with  tho  warm  glow  of  a sotting  sun  full  upon  it ; 
and  unless  all  other  buildings  and  objects  are  toned  into  harmony 
with  it,  the  effect  can  seldom  bo  harmonious. 

There  can  now  bo  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Greeks  painted 
their  temples  both  internally  and  externally,  but  as  a general  rule 
thoy  always  placed  them  on  heights  where  they  could  only  be  seen 
relieved  against  tho  sky  ; and  they  could  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
uniform,  unvarying  brightness.  Had  their  temples  been  placed  in 
groves  or  valleys,  they  would  probably  have  given  up  the  attempt, 
and  certainly  never  would  havo  ventured  upon  it  in  such  a climate 
as  ours. 

Except  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  must  always  be  a 
mistake  to  apply  colour  by  merely  painting  the  surface  of  the  building 
externally;  but  there  aro  othor  modes  of  effecting  this  which  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  Coloured  ornaments  may  lie  inlaid  in  tho  stone 
of  the  wall  without  interfering  with  the  construction,  and  so  placed  be 
far  more  effective  and  brilliant  than  the  same  ornaments  would  bo  if 
carved  in  relief.  Again,  string-courses  and  mmddings  of  various 
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coloured  stones  or  marbles  might  bo  employed  with  far  better  effect 
than  can  be  obtained  by  depth  of  cutting  and  lioldncss  of  projection. 
Such  a mode  of  decoration  can  only  be  partial ; if  the  whole  building 
is  to  be  coloured,  it  must  bo  done  constructively,  or  the  effect  will 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Italians  carried  this  mode  of  decoration  to  a 
considerable  extent;  but  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  so  evidently 
a veneer  overlying  the  construction  that  it  fails  to  please ; and  a 
decoration  which  internally,  where  construction  is  of  less  importance, 
would  excite  general  admiration,  is  without  meaning  on  the  outsido 
of  the  same  wall. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  polychromy  might  be 
carried  out  successfully,  if,  for  instance,  a building  were  erected,  the 
pillars  of  which  were  of  red  granite  or  porphyry,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  dark  coloured  marbles,  and  tho  plain  surfaces  of  lighter  kinds, 
or  even  of  stone.  A design  so  carried  out  would  Ire  infinitely  more 
effective  than  a similar  one  executed  in  materials  of  only  ono  colour, 
and  depending  for  relief  only  on  varying  shadows  of  daylight.  There 
is  in  fact  just  the  same  difficulty  in  lighting  monochromatic  buildings 
as  there  is  with  sculpture.  A coloured  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  merely  sufficient  light,  and  with  that  expresses  its  form  and 
meaning  far  more  clearly  and  easily  than  when  only  one  colour  is 
employed.  The  task,  however,  is  difficult ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  single  instance  known  of  a complete  polychromatic 
design  being  successfully  carried  out  anywhere,  though  often  attempted. 
The  other  mode  of  merely  inlaying  the  ornaments  in  colour  instead  of 
relieving  them  by  carving  as  seldom  fails. 

Notwithstanding  this  an  architect  ought  never  to  neglect  to  select 
the  colour  of  his  materials  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
building  is  to  stand.  A red  brick  building  may  look  remarkably  well 
if  nestling  among  green  trees,  while  the  same  building  would  be 
hideous  if  situated  on  a sandy  plain  and  relieved  only  by  the  warm 
glow  of  a setting  sun.  A building  of  white  stone  or  wliito  brick  is  as 
inappropriate  among  Hje  trees,  and  may  look  bright  and  cheerful  in  tho 
other  situation. 

In  towns  colours  might  bo  used  of  veiy  great  brilliancy,  and  if 
done  constructively,  there  could  be  no  greater  improvement  to  our 
architecture ; but  to  do  so  is  so  difficult  that  it  may  bo  questioned 
whether  it  will  be  ever  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  interiors  there  can  bo  no  doubt.  All  architects  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  resorted  to  this  expedient  to  harmonise  and 
to  give  brilliancy  to  their  compositions,  and  depended  on  it  for  their 
most  important  effects. 

The  Gothic  architects  carried  this  a step  further  by  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass,  which  was  a mode  of  colouring  more  brilliant  than 
had  been  ever  before  attempted.  They  went  beyond  all  previous  efforts, 
inasmuch  as  they  coloured  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but  also  the 
light  in  which  they  were  seen.  So  enamoured  were  they  of  its  beauties, 
that  they  sacrificed  much  of  the  constructive  propriety  of  their  build- 
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ingK  to  admit  of  its  display,  and  paid  more  attention  to  it  than  to  any 
other  part  of  their  designs.  Perhaps  they  carried  this  predilection  a 
littlo  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste  ; but  colour  is  in  itself  so  exquisite 
a tiling,  and  so  admirable  a vehicle  for  the  expression  of  architectural 
as  well  as  of  aesthetic  beauty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  fault  even  with 
the  abuse  of  what  is  in  its  essence  so  legitimate  and  so  beautiful. 

X.  —Uniformity. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  reasoning  on 
tho  subject  of  architectural  uniformity  from  the  assumption  that  the  two 
great  schools  of  art,  the  classical  and  the  mediaeval,  adopted  contrary 
conclusions  regarding  it,  formality  being  supposed  to  be  the  cliaracter- 
istic  of  the  former,  irregularity  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks,  of  course, 
when  building  a temple  or  monument,  which  was  only  one  room  or 
one  object,  made  it  exactly  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts,  but  so  did  tho 
Gothic  architects  when  building  a church  or  chapel  or  hall,  or  any 
single  object : in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a hundred,  a line  drawn 
down  tho  centre  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves ; and 
when  an  exception  to  this  occurs,  there  is  some  obvious  motive  for  it. 

But  where  several  buildings  of  different  classes  were  to  be  grouped, 
or  even  two  temples  placod  near  ono  another,  tho  Greeks  took  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  their  appearing  parts  of  one  design  or  one 
whole  ; and  when,  as  in  tho  instance  of  the  Erechtheium,1  three  temples 
are  placed  together,  no  Gothic  architect  ever  took  such  pains  to  secure 
for  each  its  separate  individuality  as  tho  Grecian  architect  did.  What 
has  given  rise  to  the  error  is,  that  all  the  smaller  objects  of  Grecian 
art  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  the  great  monuments  without  their 
adjuncts. 

If  we  can  conceive  tho  task  assigned  to  a Grecian  architect  of  erect- 
ing a building  like  ono  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  he  would  without 
doubt  have  distinguished  the  chapel  from  tho  refectory,  and  that  from 
the  library,  and  he  would  have  made  them  of  a totally  different  design 
from  tho  principal’s  lodge,  or  tho  chambers  of  the  fellows  and  students  ; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  whilo  carefully  distinguishing  every 
part  from  tho  other,  ho  would  have  arranged  them  with  some  regard  to 
symmetry,  placing  tho  chapel  in  the  centre,  tho  library  and  refectory 
as  pendants  to  one  another,  though  dissimilar,  and  the  residences  so  as 
to  connect  and  fill  up  the  whole  design.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
no  great  amount  of  dignity  can  be  obtained  without  a certain  degree  of 
regularity ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  artistically  it  is  better 
that  mere  utilitarian  convenience  should  give  way  to  tho  exigences  of 
architectural  design  than  that  the  latter  should  be  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  mere  prosaic  requirements  of  the  building.  Tho  chance  medley 
manner  in  which  many  such  buildings  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  ages  tells  the  story  as  clearly,  and  may  be  productive  of  great 
picturesqueness  of  effect,  but  not  of  the  same  nobility  as  might  be 

1 See  woodcuts  223,  234,  and  235. 
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obtained  by  moro  regularity,  and  the  highest  class  of  design  will  never 
be  reached  by  these  means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  at  least  to  a certain  extent,  the  cause 
of  this,  as  no  number  of  separate  units  will  suffice  to  make  one  whole. 
A number  of  pebbles  will  not  make  a great  stone,  nor  a number  of  rose- 
bushes an  oak ; nor  will  any  number  of  dwarfs  make  up  a giant.  To 
obtain  a great  whole  there  must  be  unity,  to  which  all  the  puts  must 
contribute,  or  they  will  remain  separate  particles.  'The  effect  of  unity 
is  materially  heightened  when  to  it  is  added  uniformity : the  mind 
then  instantly  and  easily  grasps  the  whole,  and  knows  it  to  be  one, 
perceiving  the  ruling  idea  that  governed  and  moulded  the  whole 
together.  It  seems  only  to  be  by  tho  introduction  of  uniformity  that 
sufficient  simplicity  for  greatness  can  bo  obtained,  and  tho  evidence  of 
design  made  so  manifest  that  tho  mind  is  satisfied  that  tho  building  is 
no  moro  accumulation  of  separate  objects,  but  the  production  of  a 
master  mind. 

In  a palaco  irregularity  seems  unpardonable.  Tho  architect  has 
there  practically  unlimited  command  of  funds  and  of  his  arrangements, 
and  ho  can  easily  design  his  suites  of  rooms  so  as  to  produco  any 
amount  of  uniformity  he  may  require : tho  different  heights  of  the 
different  stories  and  the  amount  of  ornament  on  them,  with  the 
employment  of  ■wings  for  offices,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  various 
purposes  of  the  various  parts ; but  where  the  system  is  carried  so  far  in 
great  public  buildings,  that  great  halls,  libraries,  committee-rooms,  and 
subordinate  residences  are  all  squeezed  into  one  perfectly  uniform 
design,  tho  building  loses  all  meaning,  and  fails  from  the  opposite 
error. 

Tho  rule  seems  to  bo  that  every  building  or  every  part  of  one 
might  most  distinctly  and  clearly  to  express  not  only  its  construc- 
tive exigences,  but  also  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined  ; on  the 
other  hand,  that  mere  use  ought,  in  all  instances  where  architectural 
effect  is  aimed  at,  to  give  way  to  artistic  requirements;  and  an 
architect  is  consequently  justified,  in  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit, 
in  producing  that  amount  of  uniformity  and  regularity  which  seems 
indispensable  for  anything  like  grandeur  of  effect.  In  villas  and 
small  buildings  all  we  look  for  is  picturesqueness  and  meaning  com- 
bined with  elegance ; but  in  larger  and  more  monumental  erections 
wo  expect  something  more ; and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  without 
the  introduction  of  some  new  element  which  shall  tell,  in  the  first 
place,  that  artistic  excellence  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  design,  and  in 
the  next  place  give  it  tliat  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  which  seems 
to  be  as  inherent  a quality  of  the  works  of  nature  as  of  true  art. 

XI. — Imitation  of  Nature. 

The  subject  of  the  imitation  of  Nature  is  one  intimately  connected 
with  those  mooted  in  the  preceding  paragraplis.  and  regarding  which 
considerable  misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  in  architecture  we  ought  to  copy  natural  objects  as  we  see 
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them,  whereas  t.ho  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  always  to  copy  tho 
processes,  never  tho  forms  of  Nature.  The  error  apparently  has  arisen 
from  confounding  together  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
with  the  constructive  art  of  architecture.  The  foimer  have  no  other 
mode  of  expression  than  by  copying,  more  or  less  literally,  the  forms 
of  Nature  ; the  latter,  as  explained  above,  depends  wholly  on  a different 
class  of  elements  for  its  effect ; but  at  the  same  time  no  architect  can 
either  study  too  intently,  or  copy  too  closely,  tho  methods  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends ; and  the  most  perfect, 
building  will  bo  that  in  which  these  have  been  most  closely  and 
literally  followed. 

To  hike  one  prominent  instance : — So  far  as  wo  can  judge,  the 
human  body  is  tho  most  perfect  of  Nature’s  works ; in  it  tho  ground- 
work or  skeleton  is  never  seen,  and  though  it  can  hardly  lie  said  to  bo 
anywhere  concealed,  it  is  only  displayed  at  tho  joints  or  more  promi- 
nent points  of  support,  where  the  action  of  the  frame  would  bo  other- 
wise unintelligible.  The  muscles  are  disposed  not  only  where  they 
are  most  useful,  but  so  as  to  form  groups  gracefully  rounded  in  out- 
line. Tho  softness  and  elegance  of  theso  are  further  aided  by  tho 
deposition  of  adipose  matter,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a skin 
which  by  its  beautiful  texture  conceals  the  more  utilitarian  construc- 
tion of  the  internal  parts.  In  the  trunk  of  the  body  tho  viscera  are 
disjtosed  wholly  without  symmetry  or  reference  to  beauty  of  any  sort — 
the  heart  on  one  side,  the  liver  on  the  other,  and  the  other  parts 
exactly  in  those  positions  and  in  those  forms  by  which  they  may  most 
directly  and  easily  perform  the  essential  functions  for  which  they  were 
designed.  But  the  whole  is  concealed  in  a perfectly  symmetrical  sheath 
of  the  most  exquisitely  twautiful  outline.  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  a building  is  beautiful  and  perfect  exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which 
the  same  amount  of  concealment  and  the  same  amount  of  display  of 
construction  is  preserved,  where  the  same  symmetry  is  shown  as 
between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  human  body — the  samo  differ- 
ence as  between  tho  legs  and  arms,  where  the  parts  are  applied  to 
different  purposes,  to  adorn  without  interfering  with  what  is  useful, 
and  where  the  same  amount  of  ornament  is  added.  In  short  there  is  no 
principle  involved  in  the  structure  of  man  which  may  not  be  taken  as 
the  most  absolute  standard  of  excellence  in  architecture.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  other  object's  of  Nature.  If  we  could  find  Nature  making 
trees  like  stones,  or  animals  like  trees,  or  birds  like  fishes,  or  fishes 
like  mammalia,  or  using  any  parts  taken  from  one  kingdom  for  purposes 
belonging  to  another,  it  would  then  be  jwrfoctly  legitimate  for  us  to 
use  man’s  stature  as  the  modulus  for  a Doric,  or  woman’s  as  that  of  an 
Ionic  column — to  build  cathedrals  like  groves,  and  make  windows  liko 
leaves,  or  to  estimate  their  beauty  by  their  resemblance  to  such  objects  ; 
but  all  such  comparisons  proceed  on  an  entire  mistake  of  what  imitation 
of  Nature  really  means. 

It  is  tho  merest  and  most  absolute  negation  of  reason  to  apply  to 
one  purpose  things  that  were  designed  for  another,  or  to  imitate  them 
when  they  have  no  appropriateness;  but  it  is  our  highest  privilege  to 
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understand  the  processes  of  Nature.  To  apply  these  to  our  own  wants 
and  purposes  is  the  highest  stretch  of  human  intellect  and  the  per- 
fection of  human  wisdom. 

So  instinctively,  but  so  literally,  has  this  correct  process  of  imi- 
tating Nature  been  followed  in  all  true  styles  of  architecture,  that  we 
can  always  reason  regarding  them  as  we  do  with  regard  to  natural 
objects.  Thus,  if  an  architect  finds  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital  with  a few  traces  of  a foundation,  he  at. 
once  can  tell  the  ago  of  tlio  temple  or  building  to  which  it  belonged. 
He  knows  who  the  people  were  who  erected  it,  to  what  purpose  it  was 
dedicated,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  restore  its  porticos,  and  without 
much  uncertainty  can  reproduce  the  whole  fabric.  Or  if  he  finds  a 
few  Gothic  bases  in  situ,  with  a few  mouldings  or  frusta  of  columns, 
by  the  same  process  ho  traces  the  age.  the  size,  the  purposes  of  the 
building  beforo  him.  A Cuvier  or  an  Owen  can  restore  the  form  and 
predicate  the  habits  of  an  extinct  animal  from  a few  fragments  of  bone, 
or  even  from  a print  of  a foot.  In  the  saruo  manner  an  architect  may, 
from  a few  fragments  of  a building,  if  of  a true  style  of  architecture, 
restore  the  whole  of  its  pristine  forms,  and  with  almost  the  same 
amount  of  certainty.  This  arises  wholly  because  the  architects  of 
those  days  had  correct  ideas  of  the  time  meaning  of  the  expression  and 
imitation  of  Nature.  They  added  nothing  to  their  buildings  which  was 
not  essential ; there  was  no  detail  which  had  not  its  use,  and  no  orna- 
ment which  was  not  an  elaboration  or  heightening  of  some  .essential 
part,  and  hence  it  is  that  a truo  building  is  ns  like  to  a work  of  Nature 
as  any  production  of  man’s  hands  can  be  to  the  creations  of  his  Maker. 

XII. — Ethnography. 

It  is  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  lust  section  of  the  perfectly 
truthful  imitation  of  Nature  in  all  true  styles  of  art  that  gives  such  a 
charm  to  the  study,  and  raises  the  elaboration  of  these  principles  to  the 
dignity  of  a science.  It  leads  also  to  one  further  conclusion : when  men 
expressed  their  knowledge  so  truthfully,  they  expressed  also  their 
feelings,  and  with  their  feelings  their  nationality.  It  is  thus  that, 
looking  on  an  ancient  building,  we  can  not  only  toll  in  what  state  of 
civilization  its  builders  lived,  or  how  far  they  were  advanced  in  the 
arts,  but  we  can  almost  certainly  say  also  to  what  race  they  belonged, 
and  what  their  affinities  wore  with  the  other  races  or  tribes  of  mankind. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I do  not  know  a single  exception  to 
this  rule ; and,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  I believe  that  architecture  is  in  all 
instances  as  correct  a tost  of  race  as  language,  and  one  far  more  easily 
applied  and  understood.  Languages  alter  and  become  mixed,  and  when 
a change  has  once  been  established  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  it 
back  to  its  origin,  and  unravel  the  elements  which  compose  it ; but  a 
building  once  erected  stands  unchanged  to  testify  to  the  time  when  it 
was  built,  and  the  feelings  and  motives  of  its  builders  remain  stamped 
indelibly  upon  it  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Owing  to  the  confusion  of  styles  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
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Renaissance,  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  little  understood  or 
followed  out ; but  it  is  the  characteristic  which  lends  to  the  study  of 
ancient  architecture  its  highest  value,  and  which,  when  properly 
understood,  will  elevate  what  has  been  considered  as  a merely 
instructive  pastime  into  the  dignity  of  an  important  science. 


XIII. — New  Style. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  this  question  of  architectural  design  beforo  any  just  conclusion 
can  bo  arrived  at  regarding  it.  It  is  in  fact  necessary  to  answer  two 
questions,  nearly  as  often  asked  as  those  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Introduction.  “ Can  wo  over  again  have  a now  and  original  style 
of  architecture  ?” — “ Can  any  one  invent  a new  stylo  ?”  Reasoning  from 
experience  alone,  it  is  easy  to  answer  those  questions.  No  individual 
has,  so  far  as  wo  know,  over  invented  a now  stylo  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  No  one  can  even  bo  named  who  during  tho  prcvaleitfce  of  a 
true  stylo  of  art  materially  advanced  its  progress,  or  by  his  individual 
exertion  did  much  to  help  it  forward ; and  we  may  safely  answer,  that 
as  this  has  never  happened  before,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will 
ever  occur  now. 

If  this  one  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  tho  other 
may  as  certainly  Ikj  answered  in  tho  affirmative,  inasmuch  as  no  nation 
in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  tho  globe  has  failed  to  invent  for  itsolf  a 
truo  and  appropriate  stylo  of  architecture  whenever  it  clioso  to  set 
about  it  in  tho  right  way,  and  there  certainly  can  bo  no  groat  difficulty 
in  our  doing  now  what  has  been  so  often  done  before,  if  wo  only  sot 
to  work  in  a proper  spirit,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  process 
which  others  have  followed  to  obtain  this  result. 

What  that  process  is,  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  an  ex- 
ample ; and  as  ono  of  a building  character,  though  totally  distinct,  let 
us  tako  sliip-building. 

Let  us  tako  a series  of  ships,  beginning  with  those  in  which  William 
the  Conqueror  invadodour  shores,  or  the  fleet  with  which  Edward  111. 
crossed  over  to  France.  Next  take  tho  vessels  which  transported 
Ilenry  VIII.  to  his  mooting  -with  Francis  I.,  and  then  pass  on  to  the 
time  of  tho  Spanish  Annada,  and  tho  sea  fights  of  Van  Tromp  and 
Do  Knytor,  and  on  to  the  times  of  William  III.,  and  then  through  the 
familiar  examples  till  wo  eomo  to  such  ships  as  the  Wellington  and 
Marlborough,  now  afloat.  In  all  this  long  list  of  examples  wo  have  a 
gradual,  steady,  forward  progress,  without  ono  chock  or  break.  Each 
century  is  in  advance  of  tho  ono  before  it,  and  the  result  is  as  noar 
perfection  as  wo  can  well  conceive. 

But  if  we  ask  who  effected  these  improvements,  or  who  invented 
any  part  of  the  last-named  wondorful  fabrics,  wo  must  search  deep 
indeed  into  the  annals  of  the  navy  to  find  out.  But  no  ono  has 
inquired,  and  no  one  cares  to  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like 
architecture  in  the  middle  ages,  it  is  a truo  and  living  art,  and  the 
improvements  were  not  effected  by  individuals,  but  by  all  classes, 
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ownors,  sailors,  shipwrights,  and  men  of  scienco,  all  working  together 
through  centuries,  each  lending  the  aid  of  his  experience  or  his  rea- 
soning. 

If  wo  place  alongside  of  this  series  of  ships  a list  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  and  ending  with  Charles  V., 
wo  find  the  same  steady  and  assured  progress  obtained  by  the  same 
identical  means.  In  this  instanco,  princes,  priests,  masons,  and  mathe- 
maticians, all  worked  steadily  together  for  the  whole  period,  striving 
to  obtain  a woll-dofincd  result. 

In  the  ship  tho  most  suitable  materials  only  are  employed  in  every 
part,  and  neither  below  nor  aloft  is  there  one  single  timber  nor  spar 
nor  one  rope  which  is  superfluous.  Nor  in  the  cathedral  was  ever  any 
material  used  that  was  not  believed  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  its  pur- 
pose ; nor  one  form  of  construction  which  did  not  soein  the  best  to 
those  who  employed  it;  nor  any  detail  added  which  did  not  seem 
necessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  put  there  to  express  ; and  tho  conse- 
quence is,  that  we  can  look  on  and  contemplate  both  with  the  same 
unmitigated  satisfaction. 

Tho  one  point  where  this  comparison  seems  to  halt  is,  tliat  ship- 
building novor  became  a purely  fine  art,  which  architecture  really  is. 
Tho  difference  is  only  one  of  aim,  which  it  would  be  ns  easy  to  apply 
to  tho  one  art  as  it  has  been  to  the  other.  Had  architecture  never 
progressed  beyond  its  one  strictly  legitimate  object  of  house  building, 
it  never  would  have  been  more  near  a fine  art  than  merchant  ship- 
building, and  ]>alaces  would  only  have  been  magnified  dwelling-places. 
Castles  and  mon-of-war  advanced  both  one  stage  further  towards  a fine 
art.  Size  and  power  wore  impressed  on  both,  and  at  this  stage  they  stand 
precisely  equal  to  one  another.  Here  ship-building  halted,  and  lias 
not  progressed  beyond,  whilo  architecture  was  invested  with’  a higher 
aim.  In  all  ages  men  have  sought  to  erect  houses  more  dignified  and 
stately  than  those  meant  for  themselves.  They  attempted  the  erection 
of  dwelling-places  for  their  gods,  or  temples  worthy  of  tho  worship  of 
Supremo  Beings ; and  it  was  only  when  this  strictly  useful  art.  threw 
aside  all  shadow  of  utilitarianism,  and  launched  boldly  forth  in  search 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  that  it  l>oeamc  a truly  fine  art,  and 
took  the  elevated  position  which  it  now  holds  above  all  other  useful 
arts.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  supply  the  same  motive  to  ship- 
building. If  we  could  imagine  any  nation  over  to  construct  ships  of 
God,  or  to  worship  on  tho  bosom  of  the  ocean,  ships  might  easily  bo 
made  such  objects  of  beauty  that  the  cathedral  could  hardly  compote 
with  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  architecture  or  in  sliip-building  that  this 
process  is  essential,  but  the  progress  of  every  art  and  every  science 
tliat  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  owing  to  the  same  simple  process  of  the 
aggregation  of  experiences ; whether  we  look  to  metallurgy  or  me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning  or  coining,  their  perfection  is  owing  to  tho 
same  cause.  So  also  tho  sciences — astronomy,  chemistry,  geology — 
aro  all  cultivated  by  the  same  means.  When  tho  art  or  scienco  is 
new,  great  men  stand  forth  and  make  great  strides  ; but  when  once  it 
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reaches  maturity,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  nation,  the  individual 
is  lost  in  tho  mass,  and  a thousand  inferior  brains  follow  out  steadily 
and  surely  tho  |>ath  which  tho  one  great  intellect  pointed  out,  but 
which  no  single  mind,  however  great,  could  carry  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion. 

So  far  as  any  reason  or  experience  yet  known  can  bo  applied  to 
this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  no  art  or  science  ever  has  been  or  can 
bo  now  advanced  by  going  backwards,  and  copying  earlier  forms,  or 
those  applicable  to  other  times  or  other  circumstances  ; and  that  pro- 
gress towards  perfection  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  united  efforts  of 
many  steadily  pursuing  a well-defined  object.  Wherever  this  is  dono, 
success  seems  to  be  inevitable,  or  at  all  events  every  ago  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  its  own  productions.  Where  forward  progress  is  tho  law, 
it  is  certain  that  tho  next  ago  will  surpass  the  present ; but  tho  living 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  perfect,  or  they  would  apply  it. 
Everything  in  any  true  art  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
its  period,  and  instead  of  tho  dissatisfied  uncertainty  in  which  we  are 
wandering  in  all  matters  concerning  architecture,  we  should  be  exult- 
ing in  our  own  productions,  and  proud  in  leaving  to  our  posterity  tho 
progress  we  have  made,  feeling  assured  that  we  have  paved  the  way 
for  them  to  advance  to  a still  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

As  soon  as  tho  public  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
of  its  applicability  to  architecture,  a new  style  must  bo  the  inevitable 
result ; and  if  our  civilization  is  what  wo  believe  it  to  be,  that  style 
will  not  only  be  perfectly  suited  to  all  our  wants  and  desires,  but  also 
more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  before. 


XIV.— Prospects. 

If  we  turn  from  theso  speculations  to  ask  what  prospect  there  is  of 
tho  public  appreciating  correctly  this  view  of  the  matter,  or  sotting 
earnestly  about  carrying  it  out,  the  answer  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

The  clergy,  not  only  in  England  but  on  tho  continent  of  Europe, 
have  arrivod  at  the  conclusion  that  tho  Gothic  stylo  is  tho  one  most 
suited  for  church-building  purposes ; and  this  has  now  become  so 
established  a point  that  no  deviation  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated. 
Any  architect  who  would  attempt  originality  in  plan,  or  introduce 
even  a new  detail  or  moulding,  is  immediately  set  down  as  ignorant 
of  his  profession,  and  tho  ex}>criment  is  not  repeated.  Every  year  that 
wo  continue  in  this  path,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  tho  style  becomes 
greater,  tho  heavier  will  our  chains  become,  and  anything  like  ori- 
ginality or  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  architecture  more 
absolutely  impossible. 

The  study  of  tho  classical  languages,  to  which  so  much  imjwrtanco 
is  attached  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  our  own  and  most  foreign 
universities,  tended  at  ono  time  in  another  way  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  formation  of  a true  stylo  of  architecture  by  fixing  it  exclusively 
on  Greek  and  Homan  models.  The  Renaissance  in  tho  15tli  century 
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arose  much  more  From  admiration  of  classic  literatim!  than  from  any 
feeding  for  the  remains  of  buildings  which  had  licen  neglected  for 
centuries,  and  wore  far  surpassed  by  those  which  succeeded  them. 
The  same  feelings  perpetuated  by  early  association  are  the  great  causo 
of  the  hold  that  classic  art  still  has  on  the  educated  classes  in  Eurojw. 

In  clubs  and  mixed  societies  the  stylo  usually  adopted  is  tho 
Italian,  out  of  which  progress  may  come  if  common  sense  be  allowed 
to  prevail  over  classical  precedents,  or  the  contrary  if  the  reactionary 
element  bo  allowed  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Below  tlieso  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  Groeco  or  Homo,  and  still  less  with  meduoval  monkery  or 
feudalism,  but  who  in  their  own  strong  sense  seem  inclined  to  take  a 
more  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  and  these  men  are  now  erecting 
at  Manchester  and  in  other  cities  of  the  North  a series  of  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  their  uses,  and 
ornamented  only  in  their  construction,  and  which  consequently  are- 
as far  as  their  utilitarian  purposes  will  allow— as  satisfactory  as  any- 
thing of  former  days.  Eastward  of  Temple  Bar  there  are  many  build- 
ings arising  on  the  same  system,  and  with  a little  more  experience 
they  promise  to  1»  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  tho  North. 

In  civil  engineering,  the  lowest  and  most  prosaic  branch  of  archi- 
tectural art,  our  progress  has  been  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of  this  no 
better  example  can  be  given  than  tho  four  great  bridges  erected  over 
tho  Thames.  Those  of  Westminster,  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  and  London 
were  erected  at  nearly  equal  intervals  during  one  century,  and  tho 
steady  progross  which  they  exhibit  is  greater  than  that  of  almost  any 
similar  branch  of  art  during  any  equal  period  of  time. 

In  this  department  our  progress  is  so  undeniable  that  we  saw  old 
London  Bridge  removed  without  regret,  though  it  was  a work  of 
tho  same  ago  and  of  tho  same  men  who  built  all  onr  greatest  and  best 
cathedrals,  and  in  its  own  line  was  quite  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful 
as  they.  But  it  had  outlived  its  ago,  and  we  knew  wo  could  replace 
it  by  a better — so  its  destruction  was  inevitable  ; and  if  we  had  made 
the  same  progress  in  tho  higher  that  wo  liave  in  the  lower  branches  of 
tho  building  art,  wo  should  see  a Gothic  cathedral  pulled  down  with 
the  same  indifference,  content  to  know  that  wo  could  easily  replace  it 
by  one  far  nobler  and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and  intelligence.  No 
architect  during  the  middle  ages  ever  hesitated  to  pull  down  any  part 
of  a cathedral  that  was  old  and  going  to  decay,  and  to  replace  it  willi 
something  in  tho  style  of  tho  day,  howovor  incongruous  that  might  be  ; 
and  if  wo  were  progressing  as  they  were,  we  should  have  ns  little  com- 
punction in  following  the  same  course. 

In  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  styles  which  now  prevails,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  lie  able  to  contemplate,  in  tho  Crystal  Balnce  at  Syden- 
ham, at  least  one  great  building  carried  out  wholly  in  the  principles 
of  Gothic  or  of  any  true  stylo  of  art.  No  material  is  used  in  it  which 
is  not  tho  best  for  its  purpose,  no  constructive  expedient  employed 
which  was  not  absolutely  essential,  nnd  it  dejiends  wholly  for  its  effect 
on  tho  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  the  display  of  its  construction.  So 
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essentially  is  its  principle  the  same  which,  ns  wo  have  seen,  animated 
Gothic  architecture,  that  we  hardly  know  even  now  how  much  of  the 
design  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  how  much  to  the  contractors,  or 
how  much  to  the  subordinate  officers  employed  by  the  Company,  Here, 
as  in  a cathedral,  every  man  was  set  to  work  in  tlrnt  department  which 
it  was  supposed  ho  was  best  qualified  to  superintend.  There  was  room 
for  every  art  and  for  every  intellect,  and  clashing  and  interference  wero 
impossible.  This,  however,  is  only  the  second  of  the  series.  A third 
would  probably  as  far  surpass  it  as  it  is  beyond  tho  first;  nnd  if  the 
series  wero  carried  to  a hundred,  with  more  leisure  and  a higher  aim, 
wo  might  perhaps  learn  to  despise  many  things  we  now  so  servilely 
copy,  and  might  create  a stylo  surpassing  anything  that  ever  went 
beforo.  Wo  have  certainly  more  wealth,  more  constructive  skill,  and 
more  knowledge  tlian  our  forefathers  ; and  living  in  the  same  climate, 
and  being  of  tho  same  race,  there  seems  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
our  doing  at  least  as  much  if  not  more  than  they  accomplished. 

Art,  however,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  buildings  so  ephemeral  as 
Crystal  Palaces,  or  so  prosaic  as  Manchester  warehouses,  nor  by  anything 
so  essentially  utilitarian  as  the  works  of  our  engineers.  The  one  hope 
is  that,  having  commenced  at  tho  bottom,  tho  true  system  may  extend 
upwards,  and  como  at  last  to  be  applied  to  our  palaces  and  churches, 
and  tho  wholo  nation  lend  its  aid  to  work  out  tho  great  problem. 
Whenever  its  significance  is  rightly  appreciated  by  tho  public,  this 
rosult  seems  inevitable ; and  with  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge 
which  wo  now  possess,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  fancy  that  tho 
dawn  is  at  hand,  and  that  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  day- 
light may  again  enlighten  our  path  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  tho 
vision  of  brighter  and  better  things  in  art  than  a fa  bo  system  has 
hithorto  enabled  us  to  attain. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  countries  commonly  described  under  the  general  name  of  India 
form  in  themselves  a group  completely  detached  from  the  other  king- 
doms of  the  ancient  world,  and  differ  entirely  from  them  in  all  their 
most,  striking  peculiarities.  We  may  therefore  consider  them  sepa- 
rately from  the  rest,  and  ns  a subject  complete  in  itself.  India  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  civilised  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  This  fact  is  proved  by  her  sacred  writings  which  still  remain 
to  us,  the  Vedas,  which  were  arranged  in  their  present  form  at  a very 
earl}-  period  of  the  world’s  history.  We  also  possess  the  laws  of  Menu, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  compiled  at,  about  the  same  time  as 
those  of  Lycurgus.  These,  together  with  such  fragments  of  her  history 
as  can  be  extracted  from  the  strangely  falsified  chronology  of  the  Indian 
historians,  testify  that  the  plains  of  this  great  country  were  at  a very 
early  period  covered  with  regular  communities  of  civilised  men. 
These  actual  records  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  very  fables  and 
traditions  of  the  West,  which  all  ]>oint  to  India  as  the  land  of  wealth 
and  homing— the  El  Dorado  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  to  India 
that  the  mythic  heroes  of  ancient,  Greece,  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  bent 
their  steps ; and,  from  the  time  of  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  Semiramis 
to  that  of  Cyrus,  it  was  the  desire  to  reach  her  long-covetcd  treasures 
that  called  forth  the  mightiest  efforts  of  the  great  central  monarchies 
of  Asia.  Darius  and  Alexander  followed  the  siune  path  of  ambition 
with  better  success,  but  even  they  could  never  penetrate  beyond  her 
boundaries,  never  saw  her  sacred  streams,  nor  the  fertile  plains  they 
watered. 

Persia  and  Parthia  formed  a barrier  which  prevented  Home  from 
ever  attempting  to  seize  by  conquest  the  wealth  which,  reaching  her 
by  the  more  peaceful  channels  of  commerce,  formed  the  staple  of  that 
till  then  unheard-of  accumulation  of  luxury  and  riches  which  dazzled 
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the  ancient  world,  and  still  excites  the  incredulity  of  the  present  age. 
It  was  the  memory  of  that  Indian  contribution  to  Rome’s  magnificence 
that  formed  the  dream  of  the  dark  ages,  and  sent  Columbus  to  seek  her 
fabled  treasures  in  the  distant  west,  and  enabled  Vasco  da  Gama  to 
bravo  the  terrors  of  the  stormy  Cape. 

Ilut  wliile  the  contemporary  nations  have  left  behind  them  archi- 
tectural monuments,  there  arc  no  such  traces  remaining  of  the  ancient 
greatuess  of  India.  What  wo  have  are  entirely  the  work  of  a later  age 
than  that  of  which  wo  arc  now  speaking.  The  existing  remains  of  these 
later  times  are  on  the  whole  very  complete,  and  in  good  preservation . 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  investigation  of  them  is  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  indifference  with  which  the  whole  subject 
is  regarded,  almost  universally,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  sojourners  in  the 
country.  In  all  the  older  British  settlements  all  architectural  remains 
have  nearly  disappeared ; and  very  little  has  been  done  to  elucidate 
those  which  remain. 

In  any  attempt  to  understand  either  the  history  or  tho  arts  of  India, 
the  first  and  most  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  the  mass  of 
the  population  consists,  and  always  has  consisted,  in  historical  times 
at  least,  of  two  races  of  men  differing  from  one  another  as  widely  as 
any  two  races  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  first,  or  Tainul  race,  still 
inhabits  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  exists  as 
a substratum  to  the  intruding  races  up  to  the  foot  of  tho  Himalaya. 
This  race,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  aboriginal.  So  imperfect  is  their 
literature,  that  we  know  nothing  of  their  earlier  history;  and  so  little 
has  it  been  studied,  that  wo  have  not  even  now  traced  their  affinities 
among  the  other  races  of  mankind ; while,  either  because  they  were 
not  builders,  or  because  the  climate  or  the  unsettled  state  of  society 
has  been  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  monuments,  we  have 
now  nothing  from  which  we  can  judge  how  early  they  were  settled,  or 
to  what  extent  they  wore  civilised. 

Tho  other  race  camo  into  India  from  the  West  at  a very  remote 
epoch.  Its  first  settlement  was  at  Taneswar  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  In  process  of  time  they  extended  their 
settlements  eastward.  Hastinapoora  became  their  next  capital,  to  lie 
supplanted  by  Delhi ; then  Ayqdia  (Oudc),  which  in  like  manner  was 
superseded  by  Canouge.  Then  Ilajagriha  on  the  hills  near  Gya  became 
a capital  city,  till  about  three  centuries  liefore  Christ  they  ventured 
down  to  Palibothra,  tho  modern  l’atna,  on  the  bankB  of  the  Ganges. 
Next  came  Gaur  and  Dacca ; Nuddya;  and  lastly  Calcutta,  in  which 
tho  wealth  and  power  of  that  great  valley  is  now  centered. 

Modern  researches  havo  traced  this  intruding  race  to  its  origin  ; the 
Persians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  they  were  ; so  were  the  races  who 
supplanted  tho  Pelasgi  in  Greece  ; so  were  the  Romans;  so  also  were 
all  those  races  of  barbarians  now  designated  as  the  Indo-Gennanic,  or 
Arian  tribes,  who  colonized  Europe  about  or  before  tho  Christian  era, 
and  to  whom  we  belong.  None  of  the  Arian  races  seem  originally  to 
have  been  builders;  at  least  they  certainly  were  not  temple-huilders. 
This  was  owing  to  tho  very  spirit  of  their  religion.  They  would  have 
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thought  it  impious  to  rear  with  human  hands  a house  for  the  one  Great 
Spirit  of  the  universe,  whose  manifestations  were  nothing  meaner  than 
the  sun  and  planets,  and  whose  emblem  on  earth  was  fire,  the  purest 
and  most  subtle  of  visible  things.  Accordingly  the  Persians  built  no 
temples.  Even  when  IJarius  had  learnt  from  more  western  nations 
some  notions  of  architectural  magnificence,  the  buildings  which  wcro 
raised  in  Persia  were  palaces  rather  than  temples.  The  Grecian 
temples  were  Ixtrrowed  from  Egypt ; the  Roman  from  Greece  and 
Etruria ; and  our  own  from  Rome.  Tho  Teutonic  tribes,  when  first 
known  to  tho  Romans,  “ thought  that  to  confine  the  gods  within  walls, 
or  to  represent  them  in  the  image  of  man,  was  unworthy  of  tho  great- 
ness of  heavenly  beings.”' 

Throughout  the  Vedas  there  is  no  allusion  to  temples  nor  to  images, 
nor  indeed  to  any  public  form  of  worship.  Every  man  stood  forth  in 
tho  presence  of  his  God,  and  without  intercessors  offered  up  his  prayers 
with  the  prescribed  forms,  or  gave  utterance  to  those  hymns  of  praise 
which  ho  thought  wero  acceptable ; but  always  feeling  himself  to  be 
in  tho  immediate  presence  of  tho  Deity,  and  appealing  directly  to  His 
mercy  or  supplicating  His  favour. 

Among  such  a people  it  would  of  course  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
monmnents  of  importance  ;*  and  while  these  Arian  races  remained 
unmixed  with  tho  other  inhabitants  of  India,  and  retained  their  pure 
Vedantic  faith,  they  left,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  not  one  single  monu- 
ment to  tell  of  their  existence.* 

In  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a prophet,  Sakya 
Muni,  was  bom  in  India,  the  result  of  whose  teaching  was  tho  intro- 
duction of  the  Buddhist  religion  into  that  country;  and  consequent  on 
this  change  was  the  elaboration  of  a stylo  of  architecture,  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  those  whose  monuments  are 
found  scattered  over  the  plains  of  India. 

Although  much  has  lately  been  done  to  clear  up  tho  obscurity  that 
has  hitherto  hung  over  tho  history  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  India,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  story  of  its  founder 
can  be  said  to  be  placed  on  a satisfactory  basis.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  one  of  tho  last  lineal  descendants  of  that  long  line  of  kings 
called  the  Solar  race,  who  for  more  tlian  two  thousand  years  had  held 
supreme  sway  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges,  but  who.  at  the  time  of  tho 
birth  of  Sakya  Muni,  had  dwindled  before  tho  rising  influence  of  the 
Lunar  races,  from  the  imperial  glories  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  to  the 
position  of  petty  princes  of  a small  and  undistinguished  state  near  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya.  Here  it  was  that  Sakya  was  bom  in  the  year 
623  b.c.,  and  spent  tho  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  the  usual  occupations 


1 Tacit,  tierm. 

* Perhaps  this  absence  of  old  remains  can 
illustrated  by  a very  analogous  case.  In 
Burmah,  a country  of  comparatively  modern 
settlement,  no  buildings,  with  the  exception 
of  temples,  are  allowed  by  law*  to  be  con- 
structed of  brick  or  stone.  Consequently 
there  are  only  n few  pagodas  in  that  country 


which  can  last  more  than  a very  limited 
number  of  years.  J>ee  book  i.  ch.  iv. 

8 A curious  negative  coriol>oration  of  this 
exists  in  the  fact  that  neither  Megasthenes 
nor  any  Creek  writer  ever  alludes  to  any 
temple  or  remarkable  building  as  existing  in 
India,  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
had  any  existed. 
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and  amusements  of  those  of  his  rank.  At  the  age  of  35,  he — to  use  the 
language  of  his  followers — attained  to  Iluddhahood,  and  spent  the 
remaining  45  years  of  his  life  wandering  through  the  various  countries 
of  India,  promulgating  those  doctrines  which  subsequently  obtained 
such  universal  acceptance  in  all  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia. 

One  or  two  points  in  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  will  be  necessary 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  present  Buddha — Sakya  Muni,  or  Sinha 
as  he  is  generally  called — is  held  to  bo  only  the  fourth  of  the  great 
Buddhas,  llis  three  predecessors,  Kakusanda,  Konagamma,  and  Kasy- 
apa,  are  supposed  to  have  existed  in  extremely  remote  ages.  Their 
history,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a mere  mass  of  fables  and  absurdities. 

The  Buddhists  expect  a fifth  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  the 
person  of  Maitri  Buddha,  who  is  supposed  to  bo  now  going  through 
the  innumerable  transmigrations  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  Bud- 
dhahood  : these  transmigrations  being  an  essential  part  of  the  whole 
system.  We  shall  find,  in  speaking  of  Thibet,  a curious  extension 
of  the  belief.  There  the  divine  soul  is  held  to  pass  immediately 
from  one  Delai  I.ama  to  his  successor,  so  that  they  are.  never  without  a 
living  manifestation  of  the  lower  class  of  Buddhas,  which  they  believe 
their  great  Lamas  to  be. 

It  is  still  a disputed  point  among  the  learned  whether  Sakya  Muni 
was  the  original  inventor  of  this  religion,  or  even  its  first  introducer 
into  India.  There  are  many  and  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  he 
cannot  even  aspire  to  this  last  distinction,  for  there  are  certainly  many 
traces  of  the  existence  of  at  least  a similar  faith,  in  that  country,  before 
his  time  ; though  he  no  doubt  gave  it  that  mode  of  worship,  and  fixed 
upon  it  those  peculiar  doctrines,  which  afterwards  distinguished  it  from 
the  other  religions  of  the  land.  Traces  exist  of  very  similar  institu- 
tions, long  before  the  time  of  Buddha,  in  Ethiopia,  and  as  far  west  as 
Gyrene.  In  Syria  we  have  something  very  similar  to  it  in  the  tenets 
of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes ; and  at  Babylon  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a 
religion  closely  allied  to  it  was  long  the  faith  of  a large  section  of  the 
people.  Pythagoras,  the  contemporary  of  Sakya  Muni,  introduced 
doctrines  of  the  same  class  at  Crotona,  in  Italy  ; and  in  Persia  the  sect 
of  the  Magi  adopted  rites  and  practices  so  similar,  that  it  is  not  easy 
always  to  detect  the  distinction  between  them. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Sakya  .Muni,  the  first  great  convoca- 
tion or  council  of  his  followers  and  disciples  was  held  at  Rajagriha  in 
Beliar,  and  a second  about  a century  afterwards  at  Vaisala  on  the 
Gunduck,  opposite  Patna;  and  though,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradi- 
tions, these  assemblies  were  most  numerously  attended  by  thousands  of 
priests  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  still  no  proof  of  the 
religion  having  been  generally  adopted  at  that  time  by  either  the 
people  or  their  rulers. 

We  know  that  Chandragupta.  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  Sandracottus  of 
Alexander’s  historians,  still  adhered,  with  all  his  court,  to  the  old 
Brahrninical  faith;  so  did  his  son  Bimbasaro.  His  grandson  Asoka, 
however,  after  reaching  the  imperial  throne  by  the  murder  of  his 
hundred  brothers,  forsook  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up. 
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and  adopted  that  of  Buddha.  lie  then,  with  the  zeal  of  u new  convert, 
used  the  influence  he  possessed  as  tltfc  most  powerful  monarch  of  India 
in  those  ages,  to  establish  it  os  the  state  religion  of  the  country.  Ho 
afterwards  extended  it  to  Ceylon  on  the  south,  and  Afghanistan  on  the 
north;  though,  as  hinted' above,  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that 
something  similar  to  it  existed  before  his  time  in  the  last-named 
country,  one  of  the  original  seats  of  the  Arian  race. 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  king  that  the 
third  convocation  was  held  in  the  city  of  l’alibothra,  the  modem 
I’atna,  almost  exactly  300  years  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  this 
religion,  where  the  doctrines  and  formulas  of  the  faith  seem  finally  to 
have  been  settled.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  our  present  purpose, 
tliat  with  this  king  (250  b.c.)  the  architectural  history  of  India  com- 
mences : not  one  building  nor  one  sculptured  stone  having  yet  been 
found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  which  can  be  proved  to 
date  before  his  accession.  From  his  time,  however,  the  scries  of  monu- 
ments, some  monolithic,  some  rock-cut,  and  others  built,  is  tolerably 
complete  during  the  ten  or  twelve  centuries  in  which  Buddhism  con- 
tinued to  bo  a prevalent  religion  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 

After  this  we  lose  the  thread  of  our  architectural  narrative  in  India 
Proper,  but  it  is  continued  in  ('eylon,  Bunnah,  Java,  Thibet,  and 
China,  to  the  present  day ; and  we  propose  to  follow’  it  through  all  the 
mutations  it  has  undergone  in  these  different  lands,  before  considering 
the  other  styles  that  arose  and  still  exist  in  India.  Each  of  them  w’ill 
occupy  a niche  to  itself  in  tho  following  order. 

After  the  Buddhist  styles,  as  above  enumerated,  will  come — 

1.  The  Jaina  style,  a corruption  of  the  pure  Buddhist  by  admixture 
with  the  Hindu  style. 

2.  The  Southern  Himlu,  a style  of  architecture  of  the  Tamul  races  of 
the  South. 

3.  Northern  Hindu,  a cognate  style,  occurring  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  its  tributaries. 

4.  The  modern  Himlu,  or  that  form  which  Indian  architecture  took 
after  being  modified  by  tho  influence  of  tho  Mahometan  styles. 

5.  The  Cashmirian  and  other  aberrant  styles,  which  cannot  be 
included  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 
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Birth  of  Gsuunu  Biuklha  . ...  n.c.  623 

Death  or  Gautama  Buddha,  and  that  con- 
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hiKriptions  in  India 250 
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I»ATEs. 

Cuttark  caves,  frotu  200  B.C.  to  about  Christian  era. 
Topes  at  Bi Isali  . 2nd  cent,  ax.  to  2nd  or  3rd  a j>. 
Vicruniaditya  buildings  at  OnJein  . . . B.c.  66 

Salivah ana  cave  at  Karli a.d.  « 9 

Topes  at  Manikyala  1st  cent.  n.r.  to  3rd  or  4th  a.d. 
Topes  in  Afghanistan  . 1st  cent.  a.d.  to  5th  or  6th. 
Caves  at  Ajuuta  1st  cent.  a.d.  to  loth  or  11th  a.d. 
Caves  at  Eltora  . 6th  cent.  a.d.  to  sth  or  9th  a.d. 
Topes  at  Saruath  ....  6th  to  9lh  cent.  a.d. 


Thk  examples  which  remain  of  Buddhist  architecture  have  liitiierto 
been  imperfectly  examined,  and  are  generally  little  known.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  easy  to  classify  them  so  as  to  include  all,  and  at 
the  same  time  render  the  divisions  clear  and  intelligible.  The  follow- 
ing arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will  represent  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject  with  tolerable  exactness. 

1.  Topes. — Under  this  name  arc  included  the  most  important  class 
of  buildings.  They  consist  of  detached  pillars,  towers,  and  tumuli,  all 
of  a sacred  or  monumental  character.  The  word  is  a corruption  of  the 
tNinserit  sthupa,  meaning  a mound,  heap,  or  cairn. 

2.  Temples. — Known  as  Chaitya  halls,  or  caves. 

3.  Monasteries. — liharas,  being  the  residences  of  the  priests. 


Topes. 


This  class  includes  edifices  differing  from  one  another  principally 
in  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  The  oldest  and  simplest 
topes  were  single  pillars  (st/wmkw),  either  carved  out  of  one  stone  or 
regularly  built ; the  former  being  distinguished  as  I.dts.  The  oldest 
monuments  hitherto  discovered  in  India  are  a group  of  these  monoliths 
set  up  by  Asoka  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.c.  They  were  all 
alike  in  form,  and  all  bore  the  same  inscription,  being  four  short  edicts 
containing  the  creed  and  principal  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  which  ho 
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had  recently  embraced.1  Of  these  one  is  at  Delhi,  having  been  re- 
erected  by  Feroose  Shah  in  his  palace,  as  a monument  of  , 
his  victory  over  the  Hindus.  Three  more  are  standing 
near  the  river  Gunduck,  in  Tirhoot ; and  ono,  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  1),  lias  recently  been  placed 
on  a pedestal  in  the  fort  of  Allahabad.  A fragment  of 
another  was  discovered  near  Delhi,  and  part  of  a seventh 
was  used  as  a roller  on  the  Benares  road  by  a Com- 
pany’s engineer  officer. 

The  following  description  of  the  Allahabad  pillar  will 
of  course  serve  for  all.  It  is  one  stone,  42  ft.  7 in.  in 
height,  of  which  7 ft.  7 in.*  may  be  considered  as  the 
base,  which  probably  was  buried  to  some  extent  in  the 
ground,  or  in  the  masonry  that  supported  it.  The  shaft, 

__  properly  so  called. 


was  3 ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  diminish- 
ing to  2 ft.  2 in.  at  the 
summit.  The  neck- 
ing immediately  be- 
low the  capital  (wood- 
cut  No.  2)  represents, 
honeysuckle  ornament 


2.  Honey  suckle  ornament  from  capital  of  LAt. 

with  considerable  purity,  the 
of  the  Assyrians,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  them 
with  the  Ionic  order.  It  is  very  interesting  to  meet  with 
it  also  on  the  earliest  known  monu- 
ment of  Buddhist  art.  The  pillar  at 
Allahabad  has  lost  its  capital,  but 
we  are  able  to  supply  the  deficiency 
from  two  of  the  Tirhoot  examples, 
which  retain  their  capitals  with  the 
lions  which  seem  to  have  crowned 
the  summits  of  all.  In  these  we 
meet  with  the  bead  and  reel  orna- 
ment familiar  to  us  from  l’ersian 
Greek  architecture.  The  capitals 
are  so  similar  to  the  lower  members 
of  thoso  at  l’ersepolis,  and  more 
especially  to  the  bases  of  the  columns 
there,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
„ common  origin. 

3.  Capitol  of  UU  on  the  Gun-  , n . 

duck.  From  a dm  wing  by  It  is  almost  certain  that  these 

u*  late  capt.  Kitioe.  p|]]arH  uf  Asoka  stood  originally  in 

front  of  some  sacred  buildings  which  have  perished. 
We  know  that  the  groat  tope  of  San  chi  had  ono  or  two 
such  monoliths  in  front  of  each  of  its  gateways,  and  the 
great  caves  of  Karli  (woodcut  No.  18)  and  Kennari  show  '• 


to 


JLAt  ut  A I lull*  bad. 


1 Translated  by  Jan.  Prinsep,  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  fongal  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  p.  566  et  seif. 


* These  dimensions  are  taken  from  Capt. 
hurt’s  drawings  published  in  the  J.  A.  S.  B., 
vol.  iii.  plate  3. 
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similar  pillars  cut  in  the  rock  in  front  and  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  great  halls,  which,  therefore,  we  may  assume  to  be  their  proper 
position. 

There  is  no  instance,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  of  a built  monumental 

pillar  now  standing  in  India.  This 
is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
ease  with  which  they  could  bo 
thrown  down  and  their  materials 
removed,  when  they  had  lost  the 
sanctity  by  which  alone  they  had 
been  protected.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  such  pillars  among  the 
topes  of  Cabul,  and  evidently  coeval 
with  them,  now  called  the  Surkh 
Minar,  and  Minar  Chakri.  These 
are  ascribed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
place  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
they  are  evidently  Buddhist  monu- 
ments, meant  to  mark  some  sacred 
spot,  or  to  commemorate  some  event, 
the  memory  of  which  has  passed 
away.  They  are  probably  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
and  their  shape  and  outline  exhibit 
great  degeneracy  from  the  purer 
forms  with  which  architecture  com- 
menced in  India,  and  which  were 
there  retained  to  a much  later  pe- 
riod than  in  this  remote  province. 
There  can  Vie  little  doubt  but  that 
their  upper  members  are  meant  to 
be  copies  of  the  tall  capitals  of  the 
l’ersepolitan  pillars,  which  were 
probably  common  also  in  Assyria 
and  throughout  this  part  of  Asia.  They  may  also  have  resembled  the 
chapiters  which  form  so  important  a part  of  the  two  pillars  which 
Solomon  set  up  before  his  temple  at  Jerusalem.1 

The  remaining  topes  are  not  distinguishable  from  ono  another  in 
external  shape,  though  they  differed  considerably  in  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  in  the  feelings  of  veneration  with 
which  they  were  regarded.  The  most  important  of  these  purposes  was 
the  preservation  of  relics,  tho  worship  of  these  objects  bring  one  of  tlio 
principal  characteristics  of  Buddhism.  In  some  of  the  topes  which 
have  been  opened  regular  rclic-chamliers  are  found,  some  still  furnished 
with  tho  relics  themselves,  others  plundered  of  their  treasure.  These 
were  properly  designated  as  ilai/olxix  (from  dhatu , relic,  and  gabba  or 
garba,  shrine  or  womb),  of  w’lrich  the  word  pagoda  appears  to  la-  u 


4 . Surkh  M inar,  Cal  ml . 

From  a drawing  by  Mr.  Mussou  in  Wilson's 
Ariana  Auliqua. 


1 1 Kings  vii.  1G,  ct  seq. 
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corruption.  Other  topes  have  been  found  to  contain  neither  relic  nor 
relie-chamber,  and  these  must  have  been  erected  to  mark  some  sacred 
spot  or  commemorate  some  event  in  the  history  of  Buddha  or  of  his 
religion. 

The  origin  of  relic-worship  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  traditions  of 
Buddhism.  It  is  said  that  at  tho  death  of  the  founder  of  the  religion 
eight  cities  disputed  the  possession  of  his  mortal  remains.  The 
difficulty  of  a decision  was  avoided  by  a distribution  to  each  of  some 
portion  of  tho  sacrod  relics.  Of  these  by  far  tho  most  famous  is  the 
Tooth  relic,  which,  till  tho  last  few  years,  was  so  carefully  guarded  by 
the  British  governors  of  Ceylon,  ns  tho  Palladium  of  our  sovereignty 
over  that  island.  This  originally  fell  to  the  lot  of  Knlinga,  and  was 
magnificently  enshrined  on  tho  spot  where  now  stands  the  celebrated 
templo  of  Juggemath  at  Puri.  Here  it  remained  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  conveyed  for  a short  time  to  Patna,  then  tho  capital 
of  the  country.  After  performing  many  miracles  there  it  was  restored 
to  its  original  place  of  deposit,  but  only  for  a very  short  time  ; — for,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  strangers  from  the  East,  it  was  conveyed 
to  Ceylon,  concealed  in  tho  hair  of  the  king’s  daughter : it  was 
received  there  in  the  year  .‘111  of  our  era,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
the  most  precious  treasure  of  the  realm.1 

Besides  this,  Ceylon  possesses  the  left  Collar-bone  relic,  enshrined 
in  the  Thuparamya  pagoda  at  Anuradhapoora  (woodcut  31),  and  the 
Thorax-bone,  enshrined  at  Bintenne,  near  Kandy.  Tho  Maliawanso, 
or  great  Buddhist  history  of  Ceylon,  describes  tho  mode  in  which  this 
last  building  was  raised,  by  successive  additions,  in  a manner  so 
illustrative  of  the  principle  on  which  these  relic-shrines  arrived  at 
completion,  tliat  it  is  well  worth  quoting: — “ Tho  chief  of  the  Devos, 
Siunano,  supplicated  of  the  deity  worthy  tif  offerings  for  an  offering. 
The  Vanquisher,  passing  his  hand  ovor  his  head,  bestowed  on  him  a 
handful  of  his  pure  blue  locks  from  tho  growing  hair  of  the  head. 
Receiving  and  depositing  it  in  a superb  golden  casket,  on  the  spot 
where  the  divine  teacher  had  stood,  ho  enshrined  the  lock  in  an 
emerald  dago  ha,  and  bowed  down  in  worship. 

“ Tho  thero  Sarabhu,  at  tho  demise  of  tho  supremo  Buddha, 
receiving  at  his  funeral  pile  the  Thorax-bone  relic,  brought  and 
deposited  it  in  that  identical  dagoba.  This  inspired  personage,  causing 
a dagoba  to  be  erected  12  cubits  high  and  enshrining  it,  thereon  de- 
parted. Tho  younger  brother  of  King  Devenampiatisso  (b.c.  250), 
discovering  this  marvellous  dagoba,  constructed  another  encasing  it, 
30  cubits  in  height. 

“ King  Duttagamini  (b.c.  161),  while  residing  there,  during  his 
subjugation  of  the  Malabars,  constructed  a dagoba,  encasing  that  one, 
80  cubits  in  height.” 

“ Thus  was  the  Mahiyangana  dagoba  completed.”*  It  is  possible 


1 Sec  account  of  Tooth  relic  by  the  Hon.  xv.  |».  2G3,  Ac.  Ac. 

G.  Tumour,  J.  A.  S.  11.,  vol,  vi.  p.  8f»t>  rt  * Abstracted  from  Tumour’s  Mnhawaitso, 
set].  Sterling  Cuttack,  Trans.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  p.  4. 
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that  at  each  successive  addition  some  new  deposit  was  made  ; at  least 
most  of  the  topes  examined  in  Afghan  is  tan  and  the  Puujaub  show 
signs  of  these  successive  increments,  and  successive  deposits,  one  alwve 
the  other. 

About  30  topes  have  been  opened  near  Bilsah  by  Major  ( 'unning- 
ham,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  Lieut.  Maisey,  ten  of  which  have 
yielded  relics  of  the  most  interesting  character.  One  tope  contained 
relics  of  the  two  principal  disciples  of  Buddha ; another  of  Moggali- 
putra,  wrho  presided  over  the  third  great  convocation  held  by  Asoka. 
Others  contained  relics  of  those  missionaries  whom  wo  know  to  have 
been  sent  by  Asoka  to  convert  the  nations  of  the  Himalaya  and  of 
the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Relics  were  found  of  other  priests  and  saints 
whose  names  und  acts  are  still  unknown  to  us.  The  whole  of  these 
discoveries  tend  to  confirm  to  a very  great  extent  the  traditions  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  besides  making  the  intent  and  purpose  of  these 
buildings  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible. 

By  far  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  tope  in  India  is  that 
of  Sanchi,  the  principal  one  of  those  opened  near  Bilsali,  in  Central 
India.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  over  contained  relics  or  not,  as  it 
had  been  dug  into  in  1819  by  .Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  since  which  time 
it  has  remained  a ruin,  and  may  liave  l>cen  plundered  by  the  natives. 
At  any  rate  it  must  have  been  a spot  of  peculiar  sanctity,  judging  both 
from  its  own  magnificence  and  from  the  number  of  subordinate  topes 
grouped  around  it.  In  fact  there  are  a greater  number  of  these  monu- 
ments on  this  spot,  within  a space  not  exceeding  17  miles,  than  there 
are.  so  far  at  least  as  we  now  know,  in  the  whole  of  India  from  the 
Sutlej  to  Cape  Comorin. 

The  general  uppearance  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  will  be  understood 


View  of  Sanchi  Tope. 


from  the  view  of  it  (woodcut.  No.  ,r>),  and  its  shape  and  arrangement 
from  the  plan  and  section  (Nos.  6 and  7).  From  these  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  principal  building  consists  of  a dome  somewhat  less 
than  a hemisphere,  10(5  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  in  height,  with  u 
platform  on  the  top  34  feet  across,  which  originally  formed  the  b;i*is 
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of  tho  tee  or  capita),  which  was  the  invariable  finish  of  (heso  monu- 
ments.1 

The  dome  rests  on  a sloping  base,  14  feet  in  height  by  120  in 
diameter,  having  an  offset  on  its 
summit  about  6 foet  wide.  This,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  representa- 
tions of  topes  on  tho  sculptures, 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade,  and  was  ascended  by  a 
broad  double  ramp  on  one  side.  It 
was  probably  used  for  processions 
encircling  the  monument,  which 
seem  to  have  been  among  the  most 
common  Buddhist  ceremonials.  The 
centre  of  this  great  mound  is  quite 
solid,  being  composed  of  bricks  laid 
in  mud ; but  the  exterior  is  fueed 

with  dressed  stones.  Over  these  „ „ „ 

was  laid  a coating  of  cement  nearly 
4 inches  in  thickness,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  originally  adorned  either  with  painting  or  ornaments  in 
relief. 


l’lan  of  Tope  a l Sunt  hi. 


Section  of  Tope  at  Sunt  hi. 


The  fence  by  which  this  tope  is  surrounded  is  extremely  curious. 
It  consists  of  stone  posts  8 ft.  8 in. 
high,  and  little  more  than  2 ft.  apart. 

These  are  surmounted  by  a plain  archi- 
trave, 2 ft.  4 in.  deej),  slightly  rounded 
at  the  top.  So  far  this  enclosure  re- 
sembles tho  outer  circle  at  Stonehenge  ; 
but  between  every  two  uprights  three 
horizontal  cross-pieces  of  stone  arc  in- 
serted, of  an  elliptical  form,  of  the  same  ».  sionc  balustrade  fanning  tlie  cncto- 
depth  as  the  top  piece,  but  only  9 in. 

tliick  in  the  thickest  part.  This  is  the  only  built  example  yet  discovered 


1 The  drawings,  plans,  &C.,  are  taken  from  a Memoir  bv  Capt.  J.  1).  Cunningham,  J.  A. 
S.  15.,  August,  1847. 
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of  an  architectural  ornament  which  is  found  caned  in  every  cave, 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  ancient  Buddhist  building  known  in 
India.  The  upright  pouts  or  pillars  of  this  enclosure  bear  inscriptions 
indicating  that  they  were  all  given  by  different  individuals.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  inscriptions  found  in  the  whole  tope,  or  in 
the  smaller  topes  surrounding  it  (though  there  are  as  many  as  250 
inscriptions  in  all),  contain  any  known  name,  or  any  clue  to  their  age.' 

Still  more  curious,  however,  than  even  the  stone  railing  are  the 
four  gateways.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  general  view  of  the 
buildings  (woodcut  No.  5).  It  consists  of  two  square  pillars,  covered 
with  sculptures,  with  bold  elephant  capitals,  rising  to  a height  of 
18  ft.  4 in. ; alwvo  this  are  three  lintels,  slightly  curved  upwards  in 
the  centre,  and  ending  in  Ionic  scrolls ; the}’  are  supported  by  con- 
tinuations of  the  columns,  and  three  uprights  inserted  in  the  spaces 
between  the  lintels.  They  are  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures,  and 
surmounted  by  emblems.  The  total  height  is  33  ft.  0 in.  One  gateway 
has  fallen,  and  if  removed  to  this  country  would  raise  the  character  of 
Indian  sculpture,  as  nothing  comparable  to  it  has  yet  been  transported 
from  that  part  of  the  world  to  Europe.* 

No  account  Inis  been  published  of  the  other  topes,  30  or  40  in 
number,  composing  this  group.  \S'c  only  know  that  none  are  so  largo 
as  the  one  just  described  : some  are  not  more  than  0 ft.  in  diameter, 
and  in  no  instance  are  the  enclosures  and  gateways  so  complete  as  those 
of  the  great  Tope.* 

Though  the  inscriptions,  as  lnus  been  said,  fail  to  give  us  the  date 
of  these  topes,  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written,  together  with 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings,  prove  that  they  must  la;  as  old  as 
the  Christian  era.  They  could  not  have  been  anterior  to  Asoka’s  time 
(b.c.  250),  so  that  we  obtain  an  approximation  to  their  age.1 * * 4 

Manikyala. 

The  only  other  very  important  group  of  topes  now  known  to  exist 
in  India  is  that  at  Manikyala,  the  Taxila  of  Alexander's  historians, 
situated  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jelum,  or  Hydaspes.  The  prin- 
cipal structure  there  is  a tope,  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  in  ground- 
plan  as  that  at  Sanelii,  but  taller,  being  between  70  and  80  ft.  in  height, 
while  the  latter  is  only  56  ft.  Tt  differs  also  in  appearance,  the  dome 
being  a perfect  hemisphere,  and  the  offset  of  the  base  omitted.  The 
base  itself  is  far  more  ornate,  being  surrounded  by  a series  of  dwarf 


1 The  celebrated  ('handmgupta  inscri|>- 
tion  on  the  eastern  pateway  (•!.  A.  8.  U.,  vol. 
vi.  p.  454)  is  evidently  a subsequent  addi- 
tion, and  belongs  to  the  fourth  century  A.O. 

* One  of  these  gateways  is  engraved  in 
great  detail,  and  to  a large  scale,  ns  a title- 
page  to  the  author's  Illustrations  of  Indian 

Architecture. 

® The  al«ove  particulars  have  been  taken 
from  a pa|>er  bv  the  late  Capt.  4.  I>.  Cun- 


ningham  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  Aug.  1847,  p.  740  el 
set/. ),  the  ill  list  rations  of  which,  though  in- 
complete, indicate  some  remains  of  b«tilt  tem- 
ples and  monasteries  at  the  same  place. 

4 Since  this  work  went  to  press.  Major, 
now  Col.,  Cunningham's  work  on  these 
Topi's  has  been  published  in  this  country, 
and,  though  full  of  interesting  detaila  and 
illustrations,  adds  little  to  the  information 
previously  obtained. 
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pilasters  in  low  relief,  prolmbly  as  a substitute  for  the  independent 
railing  of  the  Sanchi  Tope.  These  M.  Court  describes  ns  having 
capitals  with  rains’  heads  (query,  bulls’?),  like  those  at  l’erscpolis.1 
This  is  likely  enough  in  itself,  but  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be 
mentioned  by  the  accurate  Elphinstone,*  had  it  been  correct. 

This  tope  was  opened  in  1830  by  General  Ventura ; and  three 
separate  deposits  of  relics  were  found  at  the  depths  of  about  25,  45, 
and  G5  ft.  respectively,  each  apparently  increasing  in  value  with  its 
depth  from  the  top.  With  these  were  buried  a great  number  of  coins, 
besides  many  placed  intermediately  between  the  principal  deposits. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  upper  deposit  is  certainly  as  modern  as 
the  time  of  the  fhissanida;,  being  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Hut 
the  lower  relics  may  be  two  centuries  earlier,  though  the  evidence  on 
this  point  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  might  be  desired,  nor  were  the 
excavations  so  carried  on  as  to  show  whether  the  tope  hail  reached  its 
present  dimensions  by  successive  additions  like  that  at  liintenne  (p.  9), 
or  whether  it  hail  been  erected  at  once.  The  former  was  probably  the 
case,  judging  from  the  different  depths  at  which  the  relics  were 
found. 

The  most  important  relic  appears  to  have  been  a brown  liquid 
contained  in  a box  with  an  inscription  on  its  lid.  When  this  inscrip- 
tion shall  have  been  deciphered,  wo  shall  probably  know  in  honour  of 
what  saint  this  vast  mound  was  erected. 

There  are  at  least  15  other  topes  in  this  group,  one  of  which  was 
opened  by  M.  Court,  who  found  in  a square  chamber,  10  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  a gold  cylinder  enclosed  in  one  of  silver,  and  that 
again  in  one  of  copper.  The  inner  one  contained  4 gold  coins,  10 
precious  stones,  and  4 pearls.  These  were  no  doubt  the  relics  which 
the  tope  was  intended  to  preserve.  The  inscription  was  illegible,  so 
that  wo  cannot  ascertain  to  whom  they  belonged.  There  were  silver 
coins  in  the  tope,  and  in  the  cylinders,  though  not  in  the  innermost 
one.  These  are  Homan  Consular  coins*  of  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus 
t'ajsar.  The  others  are  Bactrian  and  native  coins,  generally  supposed 
to  lie  near  the  Christian  cm  in  date,  so  that  we  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  ascribing  the  tope  to  the  first  century.  It  is  so  ruined  externally 
that  we  can  form  no  comparison  of  the  probable  age  of  this  and  the 
others.  The  dates  therefore  of  the  greater  part  of  these  topes  must 
remain  uncertain  till  they  have  been  systematically  examined. 

A very  large  enclosure  of  a tope  is  found  at  Amravati,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kistna,  in  the  Mudras  territory.  It  now  bears 
the  name  of  Dipal-dinna,  or  Mount-of-light,  but  why  it  is  so  called 
has  not  hitherto  been  accounted  for.  The  annexed  plan  (No.  9) 
will  explain  the  general  arrangement  of  the  place.  The  tank  shown 
in  the  centre  is  not  an  original  part  of  the  structure.  Its  excavation 

1 J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  iii.  p.  557.  drawn  by  the  author.  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol.  iii. 

* Journey  to  Cabul.  The  view  in  his  p.  314  ct  so/. 
work,  though  the  best  we  have,  is  not  pro-  * J.  A.  ?*.  B.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  560  and  635. 
bubly  to  lie  defended  uj»on.  It  was  not 
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wan  commenced  in  the  last  century,  and  continued  in  the  present,  till 
some  troubles  in  the  district,  caused  it  to  he  almndoned  and  left  as  it 

now  is,  incomplete. 
As  farasthetraditions 
collected  by  Colonel 
Mackenzie  are  intel- 
ligible, the  monu- 
ment in  the  centro 
was  opened  by  a lo- 
cal Raja  in  search  of 
treasure,  but,  failing 
in  finding  any,  he  de- 
termined to  utilize 
the  space  he  had 
cleared  by  forming 
in  it  a reservoir  of 
water.  These  opera- 
tions havo  effectually 
destroyed  all  trace 
of  what  the  cen- 
tral shrine  originally 
consisted  of.  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  a 
largo  and  solid  mound  like  that  of  Sanchi,  because,  if  so,  an  immense 
mass  of  worthless  material  has  been  entirely  removed,  while  many 
stones  of  far  greater  value,  and  easily  transported,  remain  in  situ. 
From  the  great  size  of  the  whole  enclosure,  and  from  the  care  and 
labour  displayed  in  the  parts  which  remain,  we  may  conclude  the 
central  shrine  to  have  been  some  object  highly  ornamented  and  of  great 
sanctity.1 

These  remaining  parts  consist  principally  of  two  concentric  circles 
of  upright  stones,  the  outer  193  ft.  in  diameter,  and  between  the  two  a 
paved  pathway  13  ft,  in  width.  The  upright  stones  are  not,  like  those 
of  the  Dniidical  circles  in  Europe,  mere  unshaped  masses,  but  are 
carved  with  a minuteness  unknown  anywhere  else,  even  in  India. 
This  may  be  seen  both  in  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  drawings  which 
Colonel  Mackenzie  caused  to  be  made  of  them — copies  of  which  exist 
at  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  in  the  East  India  House — and  also  in  speci- 
mens of  the  stones  themselves,  which  he  sent  to  all  these  places. 
With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  Buddhist  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  many  of  the  scenes  and  subjects  represented,  but  they  cer- 
tainly form  one  of  the  most  complete  illustrations  of  Buddhist  forms 
and  traditions  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

Besides  these  two  circles  of  stones,  the  remains  of  two  of  its  gate- 


9.  Tope  of  Amravali.  From  a MS.  plan  In  the  India  House. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


1 The  particulars  from  which  the  account  Collection  in  the  India  House,  and  a paper 
and  plan  of  the  Dipal-dinna  arc  compiled  are  communicated  to  Mr.  Buckingham  by  Co- 
contained  in  2 vols.  of  drawings  of  the  inonu-  lonel  Mackenzie  in  March,  1822. 
ment,  and  some  MS.  notes,  in  the  Mackenzie 
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ways  (out  of  four  that  probably  originally  existed)  have  been  exhumed, 
though  the  drawings  do  not  suffice  to  explain  what  their  form  and 
elevation  were.  Wo  may,  however,  believe  them  to  have  been  of  the 
same  cliaracter  with  those  at  tsanchi  above  described,  as  very  similar 
gateways  are  more  than  once  represented  on  the  sculptures  at  this 
very  place. 

The  mound  of  earth  that  surrounds  it,  backing  up  the  outer  circle 
of  stones,  seems  merely  to  be  the  rubbish  from  the  excavation  of  the 
tauk,  and  not  at  all  a part  of  the  original  design.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  carving  at  the  back  of  the  stones,  which  is  of  the  same 
character  with  that  at  the  front,  is  hidden  by  it.  The  removal  of  this 
rubbish  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  would  probably  lead  to  important 
discoveries.  At  present  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  tope  with  any 
exactness.  All  that  we  can  now  say  is,  that  it  prol>ably  was  com- 
menced in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  may  luive  been 
continued  down  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 

A great  number  of  tumuli  of  various  sizes  surround  this  great  tope, 
but  none,  so  far  as  1 am  aware,  have  been  opened  or  examined  with 
care.  Caves  too,  with  their  walls  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  too  are  unexplored. 

Beside*  these  usual  accompaniments,  this  district  abounds  in  wliat 
are  called  Pandit  Knlis,  being  circles  of  unhewn  stones,  identical  in 
every  feature  with  the  Dmidical  circles  of  Europe,  except  that  their 
dimensions  are  smaller,  their  diameter  being  generally  about  from  10 
to  20  ft.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  they  were  nearly  always 
burying-places,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
circles  in  Europe. 

A few  miles  north  of  Benares  is  a group  of  topes,  known  by  the 
name  of  Samath,  the  principal  of  which  is  of  a tower-like  form,  between 
50  and  60  ft.  in  diamoter,  uud  110  ft.  in  height.  The  lower  part  is 
cased  with  stone,  and  adorned  with  eight  niches,  surmounted  by 
triangular  canopies,  and  ornamented  by  bands  of  scroll-work  of  great 
l>eauty  and  delicacy.  These,  however,  have  only  partially  been 
finished  ; for,  like  all  Indian  sculpture,  it  was  added  after  the  masonry 
was  complete.  The  upper  part  is  in  a ruinous  state,  and  appears  most 
probably  never  to  have  been  finished.  It  lins  been  opened,1  but  no 
relic  or  relic-chamber  was  found.  This  spot  has  been  visited  by  two 
Chinese  travellers.  Fa  Ilian  * in  the  year  405,  and  Hiouen  Thsang  in 
the  seventh  century,  who  describe  all  these  topes  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  erected. 

The  great  toj>o  now  standing  at  Samath  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  to  be  the 
identical  one  described  by  Hiouen  Thsang.  It  must  have  replaced  or 
enclosed  that  seen  by  Fa  Ilian.  As  neither  of  these  travellers  mentions 

1 This  building  was  opened  by  Major  Cun-  count  ever  been  given  of  the  result  of  the 
ningham,  under  Mr.  Priosep’s  auspices,  in  excavation. 

1830,  and  careful  drawings  inside  of  every  a Foe  Koue  Ki,  p.  305.  Voyages  de  Hi- 
pnrt  of  it,  which  were,  1 believe,  engraved,  ouen  Thsang,  p.  133. 
but  never  published,  nor  has  any  detailed  ac- 
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any  relics  as  existing  here,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  assuming  that 
none  were  ever  deposited,  but  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  topes 
were  erected  to  commemorate  events  in  the  life  of  liuddlia. 

At  Keseriah,  in  Tirhoot,  about  20  miles  north  of  l!akra,  where  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Asoka  mentioned  above  is  found,  are  the  ruins  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a very  large  tope.  But  it  is  entirely  ruined 
externally,  and  has  never  been  explored,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  what  was 
its  original  sluipc  or  purpose.1  All  along  this  line  of  country  numerous 
Buddhist  remains  are  found,  though  all  more  or  less  ruined,  .and  none 
of  them  have  been  carefully  examined.  This  is  the  more  to  l>e  re- 
gretted. its  this  was  the  native  country  of  the  founder  of  the  religion, 
and  the  place  where  apparently  his  doctrines  were  originally  promul- 
gated. If  anything  older  than  the  age  of  Asoka  is  preserved  in  India, 
it  is  proliahly  in  this  district  that  we  must  look  for  it. 

The  annexed  woodcut  of  a tower  on  the  Giriyek  hill  south  of  Patna, 

in  Beliar,  is  copied  from  an  engrav- 
ing which  is  the  only  published 
description  of  the  object  it  repre- 
sents. It  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
to  Jarasandhu,  a king  who  lived  and 
reigned  here  five  or  six  centuries 
lief ire  Buddha’s  time.  He  is  a fa- 
vourite popular  hero,  like  the  Pan- 
dits, his  contemporaries,  to  whom 
half  the  ancient  things  in  India  are 
ascribed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a Buddhist  monument,  and  pro- 
bably of  Asoka’s  time,  or  a little 
later,  and  erected  to  commemorate 
some  action,  or  the  performance  of 
some  miracle.* 

Tho  most  extensive  group  of 
topes  known  to  exist  is  that  of 
Jelalabad.  These  are  situated  be- 
yond the  Indus,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  India 
as  usually  defined.  But  they  stand 
directly  in  the  track  by  which  the  Arian  races  entered  India.  That 
district,  at  the  time  when  they  were  erected,  and  indeed  long  before, 
was  so  closely  connected  with  India  as  to  bo  almost  always  confounded 
with  it  by  the  earlier  historians. 

Tho  oldest  tope  hitherto  discovered  in  these  parts,  or  probably 
indeed  in  India,  is  one  at  Jamalgiri,  30  miles  north  of  Peshawur. 


1 A view  of  it  is  given,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  122. 

* Major  Cunningham,  in  a paper  recently 
read  to  the  Koval  Asiatic  Society,  suggests 
that  those  topes  which  contained  no  relic 
were  dedicated  to  the  Hist  immortal  Buddha 


as  contradistinguished  from  the  last  mortal 
one.  I can,  however,  trace  no  such  distinc- 
tion in  form  in  the  Buddhist  writings  or  tra- 
ditions, and  am  not  aware  on  what  he  founds 
such  an  assumption. 
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It  consists  of  a circular  building,  probably  20  ft.  in  diameter,1 * * * 
ornamented  by  18  figures  of  Buddha  sitting  in  the  usual  cross-legged 
position,  each  figure  separated  from  the  one  next  it  by  a pilaster  of 
Corinthian  design. 

This  central  building  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  probably  oO  ft. 
in  diameter — a polygon  of  13  sides  with  an  opening  in  each  face — now 
a mere  wall  of  rude  masonry,  but  once  no  doubt  richly  ornamented. 
Fragments  of  its  sculpture  have  been  recovered,  and  are  so  nearly 
Greek  in  character,  so  infinitely  superior  in  design  and  execution  to  any- 
thing else  which  has  hitherto  come  homo  from  that  country,*  as  to  prove 
incontestably  that  they  must  have  been  executed  while  the  influence 
of  the  Gneeo-Bactrian  kingdom  was  still  strong  in  that  quarter : a 
conclusion  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  relative  importance  of 
the  enclosure,  and  the  general  architectural  arrangements  of  the 
building. 

A great  number  of  the  remaining  topes  were  opened  by  Dr. 
Ilonigberger  in  the  years  1833  and  1834;  and  the  results  of  his  numis- 
matic discoveries  have  been  published  in  l’aris  and  elsewhere.  Tire 
only  account  tliat  we  have  of  the  buildings  themselves  is  that  given  by 
Mr.  Masson,  who,  with  singular  perseverance  and  sagacity,  completed 
what  Dr.  Ilonigberger  left  undone.5 * 

The  topes  examined  and  described  by  Mr.  Masson  as  existing 
around  Jelalabad  are  37  in  number,  viz.  18  distinguished  as  the 
Darunta  group,  6 at  Cliahar  Bagh,  and  13  at  Ilidda.  Of  these  about 
one-half  yielded  coins  and  relics  of  more  or  less  importance,  proving 
the  dates  of  their  erection  to  extend  from  a few  years  before  the 
Christian  era  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

In  general  appearance  they  differ  considerably  from  the  great 
Indian  topes  just  described,  being  all  taller  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  and  having  a far  more  tower-like  appearance,  than  any  found 
in  India,  except  the  Sarnath  example.  They  are  also  smaller,  the 
largest  at  Darunta  being  only  1 GO  feet  in  circumference.  This  is 
about  the  usual  size  of  the  first-class  topes  in  Afghanistan,  the  second 
class  l)cing  a little  more  than  100  feet,  while  many  are  much  smaller. 

In  almost  every  instance  the}7  seem  to  have  rested  on  a square  base, 
though  in  many  this  has  been  removed,  and  in  others  is  buried  in 
rubbish.  Above  this  rises  a circular  base  or  drum,  crowned  by  a belt, 
sometimes  composed  merely  of  two  architectural  string  courses,  with 
different-coloured  stones  disposed  as  a diaper  pattern  between  them. 


1 The  building  was  discovered  and  exca- 

vated by  Lieut*.  Lumsdcn  and  Stokes  of  the 

Company's  sen-ice,  and  some  drawings  and 

plans  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 

Society  of  Bengal,  in  Nov.  1852,  but  without 

scales  or  dimensions,  or  any  such  description 
as  would  make  the  architectural  arrange- 
ments intelligible. 

* These  sculptures  are  at  present  debited 
for  exhibition  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 


ham, by  their  proprietor,  E.  C.  Bayley,  Esq., 
B.  C.  S. 

3 Mr.  Masson’s  account  was  communicated 
to  Professor  Wilson,  and  by  him  published 
in  his  Ariana  Antiqua,  with  lithographs  from 
Mr.  Masson's  sketches,  which,  though  not  so 
detailed  as  we  could  wish,  are  still  sufficient 
to  render  their  form  and  appearance  intelli- 
gible. 
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Sometimes  a range  of  plain  pilasters  occupies  this  space.  More  gene- 
rally the  pilasters  are  joined  by  archcN  sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
of  an  ogco  form.  In  ono  instance — the  red  tope — they  are  alternate 
circular  and  three-sided  arches.  That  this  belt  represents  the  enclosing 
rail  at  Sanchi  and  the  pilastcred  base  at  Manikyala  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  shows  a very  considerable  change  in  style  to  find  it  elevated  ho  far 
up  the  monument  as  it  here  is,  and  so  completely  changed  from  its 
original  purpose. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dome  or  roof  rises  immediately  above  this. 

but  no  example  in 
this  group  retains  its 
termination  in  a per- 
fect state.  Some  ap- 
pear to  have  had 
hemispherical  roofs, 
some  conical,  of 
greater  or  less  steep- 
ness of  pitch  ; and 
some,  like  that  re- 
presented in  woodcut 
No.  11,  it  is  pro- 
bnblo  were  flat,  or 
with  only  a slight 
elevation  in  the  cen- 
tre. It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  there  was 
some  connection  between  the  shape  of  the  roof  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  tope  was  raised.  Hut  we  have  not  evidence  to  lead  11s  to 
any  decision  of  this  j>oint. 

Ono  interesting  peculiarity  was  brought  to  light  bv  Mr.  Masson  in 

his  excavation  of  the  tope  at  Sul- 
tan]>ore,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
section  (woodcut  No.  12).  It  is 
proved  that  the  monument  origin- 
ally consisted  of  a small  tope  on 
a large  square  base,  the  relic  being 
placed  on  its  summit.  It  was  after- 
wards increased  in  size  by  a second 
tope  being  built  over  it. 

Besides  these  there  are  about 
20  or  80  topes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cabul,  but  all  very  much 
ruined,  and  few  of  any  striking  im- 
portance. So  at  least  we  are  led 
to  infer  from  Mr.  Masson’s  very  brief  notice  of  them.  No  doubt 
many  others  still  remain  in  spots  hitherto  unvisited  by  Europeans. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  these  topes  are  found  caves  and 
tumuli,  the  former  being  the  residences  of  priests,  the  latter  for  the 
most  part  burying-placos.  j>erhaps  in  some  instances  smaller  relic- 


11.  Tope  at  ilimernn. 

From  a drawing  by  Mr.  Mutton,  in  Wilton's  Arlnua  Aniiqua. 


12.  Tope,  SullAnpore. 

From  » drawing  by  Mr.  Ma*»on,  in  Wilson's 
Arisna  Antiquu. 
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shrines.  Their  exact  destination  cannot  bo  ascertained  without  a 
careful  investigation  by  persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  siilv- 
ject.  There  are  many  points  of  great  interest  which  still  require  to  be 
cleared  up  by  actual  examination.  When  this  has  l>een  done  we  may 
hope  to  be  able  to  judge  with  some  certainty  of  their  affinity  with 
the  Indian  buildings  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Persia  on  the 
other. 

None  of  the  topes  described  above — indeed,  no  built  tope  in  India 
— retains  a vestige  of  its  tee  or  terminal,  which  nevertheless  must  hnve 
crowned  them  all  when  in  their  original  and  perfect  state.  No  re- 
presentation of  a tope — and  there  are  some  hundreds  among  the 
sculptures  of  Amravati  aud  Sanchi,  and  in  the  painting  at  Ajunta  and 
elsewhere — is  ever  without  this  indispensable  accompaniment.  All 
complete  rock-cut  topes  in  the  caves,  as  well  as  the  models  which  are 
strewn  by  hundreds  about  Ova  and  other  Buddhist  sites,  are  so  adorned, 
as  arc  also  all  modern  topes  in  Burmah,  Thibet,  and  elsewhere.  With 
ho  many  authorities  then;  is  no  difficulty  in  restoring  this  member, 
though  it  certainly  would  Iks  a satisfaction  to  find  one  in  situ. 

Its  earliest  form  seems  to  have  been  that  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  the  relic-shrine  in  the  cave  No.  10  at  Ajunta.1  It  con- 
sists of  a square  box,  probably 
originally  of  wood,  and  afterwards 
copied  in  stone,  its  lower  part 
being  an  exact  copy  of  the 
railing  enclosing  the  tope  at  San- 
chi (p.  11).  Above  this  is  an  or- 
namental frieze  of  window-heads, 
exactly  resembling  the  arch  here- 
after to  be  described  in  the  Karli 
cave.  The  whole  is  covered  with  is.  Baw  or  * Tw  cut  in  Uie  rock  .t  Ajunu. 
three  horizontal  slabs  projecting 

one  beyond  the  other.  In  this  form  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but 
that  it  was,  or  at  all  events  represented,  a chasse,  or  relic-box  ; and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  origimdly  the  relic  was  not  placed  in  the 
tope,  but  on  its  top.  At  all  events,  we  find  from  Fa  Hian  and  others 
that  the  relics  were  frequently  exhibited  in  public,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  placed  in  some  accessible  shrine  ; and  nowhere  could 
one  be  placed  in  a position  more  consonant  with  the  purpose  of  the 
monument  or  its  architectural  peculiarities  than  this  one  is. 

If  we  may  venture  to  adopt  this  conjecture,  it  will  at  once  explain 
several  peculiarities,  and  reconcile  several  difficulties.  In  the  case  of 
topes  in  which  no  relic  has  been  found,  as  that  of  Sanchi.  wc  may  con- 
clude that  there  was  in  many  cases  originally  some  sacred  object  which 
has  disappeared  with  the  terminal  which  contained  it.  In  the  Sultan- 
pore  tope  (woodcut  No.  12),  it  would  bo  only  necessary  to  suppose  a 
determination  to  enclose  a relic  that  had  previously  been  accessible,  to 


1 &+e  Illustrations  of  the  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  by  the  author,  p.  17,  and  plate  iii., 
from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken. 
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account  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure.  Had  we  drawings  of  the 
exterior  of  the  chambers  in  which  relics  are  found  in  the  inside  of  the 
topes,  this  question  would  be  easily  settled,  but  in  the  researches 
which  havo  been  made  this  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

The  representations  of  topes  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  base 
was  in  most  instances — though  not  invariably — surmounted  by  an 
umbrella,  the  most  common  symbol  of  royalty  and  state  among  Eastern 
nations.  All  modern  pagodas  havo  this ; and  in  one  of  the  oldest  caves 
in  India  (that  at  Karli,  woodcut  No.  18)  a wooden  umbrella  still  sur- 
mounts the  shrine,  and  is  apparently  an  original  part  of  the  design,  if 
not  indeed  the  very  umbrella  first  set  up  1800  years  ago. 

In  some  instances  three  of  the  umbrellas  were  placed  one  above  the 
other ; and  in  process  of  time  all  these  wooden  ornaments  came  to  be 
copied  in  stone,  and  to  assume  a more  strictly  architectural  character, 
ami  the  tope  and  its  terminal  took  a more  spire-like  form,  like  the  one 
in  cave  19,  at  Ajunta  (woodcut  No.  14),  where  the  three  umbrellas 
have  become  a spire,  and  the  tope  itself  as  tijl  in  proportion  as  any  of 
those  in  Afghanistan. 


Rock-cut  Tope  at  AJuntn. 
From  a drawing  by  the  Author. 


Small  model  found  in  tlic  Tope  at 
Sultunpore. 
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Once  enfranchised  frum  the  exigencies  of  wooden  construction,  the 
transformation  of  the  terminal  went  on  rapidly  until  it  comes  to  con- 
sist of  seven,1  or  even  a greater  number  of  discs  or  umbrellas.  This  is 
shown  in  the  model  (woodcut  No.  15)  of  a tope  in  steatite,’  found  in 
the  tope  at  Sultanpore  * (woodcut  No.  12),  belonging  most  probably  to 
the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era.  Jt  will  bo  observed  that  the 
discs,  which  constitute  the  upper  part  of  this  model,  are  of  a shape 
which  could  not  well  be  copied  on  a large  scale  in  stone,  at  least 
in  the  open  air.  But  it  is  evidently  the  type  of  numberless  other 
examples  found  all  over  India,  and  more  especially  of  the  models  found 
near  Gy  a,  except  that  the  latter  are  bo  far  modified  in  shape  that  large 
copies  of  them  could  be  worked  in  stone. 

In  modern  times  the  terminal  has  frequently  become  the  whole 
monument,  and  in  Thibet,  and  more  especially  in  China,  the  domical 
| lart  is  wholly  omitted,  and  the  monument  expands  into  a seven  or 
nine-storied  tower,  with  scarcely  a trace  of  its  origin  or  original 
destination.  In  India,  too,  the  .Jains  built  seven  and  nine-storied 
towers,  which  no  doubt  had  the  same  source,  but  without  retaining 
more  of  the  original  form  tlian  the  trans-Himnlayan  examples. 

Tumuu. 

Tlie  tumuli  of  India  now  remaining  liavo  no  features  which  would 
entitle  them  to  bo  regarded  ns  architectural  objects.  In  fact  they  are 
little  different  from  the  barrows  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world : 
and  this  analogy  is  of  itself  worthy  of  remark.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  tumuli  were  all  as  devoid  of  decoration  from  the  first ; 
for  in  Ceylon,  Thibet,  and  other  Buddhist  countries,  the  tombs  of 
princes  and  distinguished  individuals  are  built  and  ornamented 
exactly  like  the  topes.  It  is  far  from  certain  also  that  the  same  may 
not  be  true  with  regard  to  thoso  in  Afghanistan.  It  has  been  before 
observed  that  the  object  of  the  topes  in  that  country  is  very  imper- 
fectly known. 

Temples. 

As  before  hinted,  no  built  examples  exist  in  India  of  the  two  remain- 
ing classes,  the  temples  ( (Jkaityas)  and  monasteries  ( Viharax),  into 
which  we  have  divided  the  objects  of  Buddhist  architecture.  But  the 
rock-cut  examples  are  so  numerous  and  so  perfect,  that  this  is  hardly 
to  ho  regretted,  except  for  one  singular  and  somewhat  puzzling  pecu- 
liarity— that  it  leaves  us  wholly  without  the  means  of  judging  what 
the  external  appearance  of  those  buildings  was.  We  are  thus  forced 
to  treat  it  wholly  as  an  internal  architecture.  Thus  for  one-half  of  the 
subject  wo  liavo  abundant  materials ; for  the  other  none  at  all.*  It  is 


1 Supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  the  seven 
Dyani  Buddhas. 

* The  steatite  was  considered  a sacred 
stone  by  the  Buddhists  in  all  ages,  and  is  so 
now  by  the  Chinese,  under  the  uume  of  Y'u 
stone.  All  their  mure  sacred  vessels  are 
made  out  of  it. 


8 Wilson’s  A liana  Antiqua,  pp.  53  and  89, 
plate  iii. 

4 It  is  probable  that  a tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  general  exterior  appearance  of  the 
buildings  from  which  these  caves  were  copied 
may  he  obtained  from  the  faith a (as  they  are 
called)  of  Mnhuvellipore  (hook  i.  ch.  vii.. 
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by  no  menus  impossible  tliat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sauchi  and  eise- 
wliore  some  remains  may  bo  found  that  may  assist  us  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty ; aud  when  wo  are  more  familiar  with  the  seulptures  and  frescoes 
than  we  are  at  present,  many  of  the  buildings  there  represented  may 
be  identified  and  serve  as  illustrations,  but  these  illustrations  would  bo 
most  unsafe  guides  at  present,  unless  used  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  descriptions  hitherto  published  arc  not  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  a complete  statistical  account  of  the  cave-temples  of  India,  its 
they  are  usually  called.  I have  myself  visited  and  described  all  the 
most  important  of  them ; 1 and  in  an  interesting  paper,  recently  read  to 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  he 
enumerated  37  different  groups  of  eaves,  more  or  less  known  to 
Europeans.  This  number  is  exclusive  of  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras, 
and  new  ones  are  daily  being  discovered  ; we  may  therefore  fairly 
assume  that  certainly  more  than  40,  aud  probably  nearly  50,  groups  of 
caves  exist  in  India  Proper. 

Some  of  these  groups  contain  as  many  as  100  different  and  distinct 
excavations,  many  not  more  than  10  or  a dozen;  but  altogether  I feel 
convinced  that  not  leas  than  1000  distinct  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
Of  these  probably  100  may  be  of  Brahminical  or  Jaina  origin:  the 
remaining  900  are  Buddhist,  either  monasteries  or  temples,  the  former 
being  incomparably  the  more  numerous  class ; for  of  the  latter  not 
more  than  20  or  30  are  known  to  exist.  This  difference  arose  no  doubt 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  viharas  being  grouped  around  built 
topes,  as  is  always  the  ease  in  Afghanistan ; and,  consequently,  they 
did  not  require  any  rock-cut  place  of  worship  while  possessed  of  the 
more  usual  and  appropriate  edifice. 

One  important  feature  is  an  exception  to  what  has  been  said  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  exterior  appearance  of  Indian  temples  and  monasteries. 
Of  the  caves  the  facades  are  generally  perfect,  and  executed  in  the  rock 
with  all  the  detail  that  could  have  graced  the  buildings  of  which  they 
are  copies.  lu  the  investigation  of  these  objects  a very  important 
advantage  is  the  perfect  immutability  of  a temple  once  hewn  out  of  the 
live  rock.  No  repair  can  add  to,  or  indeed  scarcely  alter,  what  is 
once  so  executed ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  see  them  now, 
in  all  essential  peculiarities,  exactly  as  they  were  originally  designed. 
This  advantage  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  tried  to 
grope  for  the  evidence  for  a date  in  design,  afforded  by  our  much- 
altered  and  often  reconstructed  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  caves  is  somewhat  singular-, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  now  known  being  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  remainder  consist  of  two  groups, 
those  of  Behar  mid  Cuttack,  neither  of  which  are  important  in  extent, 
in  Bengal ; one  only,  that  of  MahaveUipore,  in  Madras ; and  two  or 


woodcut  42).  These  are  monuments  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  belonging  to  a different 
religion,  but  they  corres|iond  so  nearly  in  all 
their  parts  with  the  temples  and  monasteries 
now  under  consideration,  that  we  canuot 


doubt  their  being,  in  most  respects,  dose 
copies  of  them. 

1 Illustrations  of  the  iiock-cut  Temples  of 
India,  I vol.;  test  8vo.,  with  folio  plates. 
Wealo,  London,  1845. 
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three  not  very  important  groups,  which  have  been  traced  in  Afghan- 
istan and  tlie  Punjaub. 

1 was  at  one  time  inclined  to  connect  this  remarkable  local  distri- 
bution with  the  comparative  proximity  of  this  side  of  India  to  the 
rock-cutting  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  Hut  the  coincidence  can  be 
more  simply  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  rocks  in  both  countries 
perfectly  adapted  to  such  works.  The  whole  cave  district  of  India  is 
composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  amygdaloid  and  other  cognate  trap 
formations,  generally  speaking  of  very  considerable  thickness  and  grout 
uniformity  of  texture,  and  possessing  besides  the  advantage  of  their 
edges  being  generally  exjsised  in  perfectly  perpendicular  cliffs,  fro 
that  no  lock  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  either  be  more  suited  for 
the  purpose  or  more  favourably  situated  than  these  formations  are. 
They  were  easily  accessible  and  easily  worked.  In  the  rarest  possible 
instances  are  there  any  flaws  or  faults  to  disturb  the  uniformity  of  the 
design ; and  when  complete  they  afford  a perfectly  dry  temple  or 
abode,  singularly  uniform  .in  temperature,  and  more  durable  than  any 
class  of  temple  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With  these 
advantages  we  need  hardly  look  further  for  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  ; though  some  collateral  points  of  explanation  may  perhaps 
reveal  themselves  to  future  explorers. 

Their  distribution  as  to  time  also  presents  a curious  anomaly.  So 
far  as  our  knowledge  now  goes,  the  oldest  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
Behar  uud  Cuttack  in  Bengal.  The  former  of  these  were  all  excavated 
in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  latter 
the  greater  part  are  equally  ancient,  though  a few  probably  extend  to 
a century  or  two  after  our  era;  whereas  the  oldest  on  the  western  side 
— tho  earliest,  for  instance,  at  Ajunta  and  Karli — can  hardly  date 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  if  so  early,  and  extend  to  the  tenth  or 
perhaps  even  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  Thus  the  practice  of 
excavating  the  rock  was  almost  immediately  abandoned  in  the  country 
where  it  arose,  and  was  taken  up  and  pursued  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  a district  where  it  certainly  was  not  original. 

From  the  time  of  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  of  Asoka,  who  two 
hundred  years  before  Christ  excavated  the  first  cave  at  Kajagriha,  to 
Indradyumna,  who  apparently  finished  the  hist  of  those  at  Ellora,  the 
series  is  uninterrupted ; and,  if  properly  examined  and  drawn,  the 
caves  would  furnish  us  with  a complete  religious  and  artistic  history 
of  the  greater  part  of  India  during  fourteen  centuries,  the  darkest  and 
most  perplexing  of  her  history.  But,  although  during  this  long  period 
the  practice  was  common  to  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  Jains,  it  ceased 
with  tho  Mahometan  conquest,  or  before  it.  Hardly  one  excavation 
lias  been  made  or  attempted  since  that  period,  except  perhaps  some 
rude  Jaina  monoliths  in  the  rock  at  Clualior,  and  it  may  bo  one  or  two 
in  southern  India. 

Kaku. 

The  well-known  cave  at  Karli,  situated  on  the  road  between  Bombay 
and  Poonah,  is  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  complete  hitherto  dis- 
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covered  in  India,  and  was  excavated  at  a time  when  the  stylo  was  in 
its  greatest  purity. 

There  are  no  very’  certain  grounds  for  fixing  the  date  of  its  excava- 
tion, hut  we  shall  not  err  far  in  attributing  it  to  the  century  before  or 
after  the  Christian  era — most  probably  the  latter.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  the  era  of  Sulivahanu  (a.d.  78),  although  this, 
it  must  lie  confessed,  is  at  present  little  more  than  a mere  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 


10  70  >*!  « tee  f* 

I 1 ! 2 • 1 1 1 1 


17.  Plan  of  Cave  at  Karlt,  double  the  usual  tdxe. 

The  building,  as  will  lie  seen  by  the  annexed  illustrations,  resembles 
to  a very  great  extent  an  early  Christian  church  in  its  arrangements  ; 
consisting  of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  terminating  in  an  apse  or  scnii- 
doinc,  round  which  the  aisle  is  carried.  The  general  dimensions  of 
the  interior  are  12(5  ft.  from  the  entrance  to  the  back  wall,  by  45  ft,  7 in. 
in  width  from  wall  to  wall.  The  side  aisles,  however,  are  very  much 
narrower  than  in  Christian  churches,  the  central  one  being  25  ft. 
7 in.,  so  that  the  others  are  only  10  fit.  wide,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  pillars.  As  a scalo  for  comparison,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  it* 
arrangement  and  dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  choir  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  or  of  the  Abbayo  aux  Homines  at  Caen,  omitting 
the  outer  aisles  in  the  latter  buildings.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  at 
Norwich  and  Caen  nearly  corresponds  with  the  breadth  of  the  uisles  in 
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View  of  Cave  at  Karli.  From  a drawing  by  Mr.  .Sail,  corrected  by  the  Author. 
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the  Indian  temple.  In  height,  however.  Karli  is  very  inferior,  being 
only  42  or  perhaps  45  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  apex,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained. 

Fifteen  pillars  on  each  side  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles ; each 
of  these  has  a tall  base,  an  octagonal  shaft,  and  richly  ornamented 
capital,  on  which  kneel  two  elephants,  each  l>earing  two  figures,  gene- 
rally a man  and  a woman,  but  sometimes  two  females,  all  very  much 
better  executed  than  such  ornaments  usually  are.  The  seven  pillars 
behind  the  altar  are  plain  octagonal  piers,  without  either  base  or 
capital,  and  the  four  under  the  entrance  gallery  differ  considerably 
from  those  at  the  sides.  These  sculptures  on  tho  capitals  supply  tho 
place  usually  occupied  by  frieze  and  cornice  in  Grecian  architecture  ; 
and  in  other  examples  plain  painted  surfaces  occupy  the  same  space. 
Above  this  springs  the  roof,  semicircular  in  general  section,  but  some- 
what stilted  at  the  sides,  so  us  to  make  its  height  greater  than  the  semi- 
diameter. It  is  ornamented  even  at  this  day  by  a scries  of  wooden 
ribs,  probably  coeval  with  tho  excavation,  which  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a doubt  tliut  the  roof  is  not  a copy  of  a masonry  arch,  but  of 
some  sort  of  timber  construction  which  we  cannot  now  very  well 
understand. 

Immediately  under  tho  semidome  of  the  upsc,  and  nearly  where  the 
altar  stands  in  ( 'hristian  churches,  is  placed  the  shrine,  in  this  instance 
a plain  dome  slightly  stilted  on  a circular  drum.  As  there  are  no 
ornaments  on  it  now,  and  no  mortices  for  wood-work,  it  probably  was 
originally  plastered  and  painted,  or  may  have  teen  adorned  with  hang- 
ings, which  some  of  the  sculptured  representations  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  was  tho  usual  mode  of  ornamenting  these  altars.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a terminal  tho  base  of  which  is  similar  to  the  one  shown 
on  woodcut  No.  13,  and  on  this  still  stand  the  remains  of  an  umbrella 
in  wood,  very  much  decayed  and  distorted  by  age. 

Opposite  this  is  the  entrance,  under  a gallery  exactly  corresponding 
with  our  roodloft,  consisting  of  three  doorways,  one  leading  to  the 
centre,  and  one  to  each  of  the  side  aisles,  and  over  the  gallery  the 
whole  end  of  the  hall  is  open,  forming  one  great  window,  through 
which  all  the  light  is  admitted.  This  great  window  is  arched  in  tho 
sha]>e  of  a horseshoe,  and  exactly  resembles  the  ornaments  on  the 
upper  ]>art  of  the  terminal  found  at  Ajunta  (woodcut  13),  and  the 
arches  which  surmount  the  niches  in  the  hall  of  the  oldest  monastery 
cave  at  Ajunta,  to  be  described  hereafter.  The  outer  porch  is  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  body  of  the  building,  being  52  ft.  wide,  and 
is  closed  in  front  by  a screen  composed  of  two  stout  octagonal  pillars, 
without  either  base  or  capital,  supporting  what  is  now  a plain  mass  of 
rock,  but  was  once  ornamented  by  a wooden  gallery  which  formed  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  facade.  Above  this  a dwarf  colonnade  or 
attic  of  four  columns  between  pilasters  admitted  light  to  the  great 
window,  and  this  again  was  surmounted  by  a wooden  cornice  or  orna- 
ment of  soino  sort,  though  we  cannot  now  restore  it,  us  only  tlio 
mortices  remain  that,  attached  it  to  the  rock. 

!>till  further  in  advance  of  this  stands  the  lion-pillar,  in  this  instance 
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a plain  shaft  with  32  flutes,  or  rather  faces,  surmounted  by  a capital 
not  unlike  that  at  Kesariah  (woodcut  No.  3),  but  in  this  instance  it 
supports  four  lions  instead  of  one.  Another  similar  pillar  probably 
stood  on  the  opposite  side,  but  it  lias  either  fallen  or  been  taken  down 
to  make  way  for  the  little  temple  that  now  occupies  its  place. 

Tile  absence  of  the  wooden  ornaments,  as  well  us  our  ignorance  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  temple  was  finished  laterally,  and  the  porch 
joined  to  the  main  temple,  prevents  us  from  judging  of  the  effect  of 
the  front  in  its  perfect  state.  But  the  proportions  of  such  parts  us 
remain  are  so  good,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  so  pleasing,  that  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  such  a design  a tolerably  high 
rank  among  architectural  compositions. 

Of  the  interior  we  can  judge  perfectly,  and  it  certainly  is  as  solemn 
and  grand  as  any  interior  can  well  be,  and  the  mode  of  lighting  the 
most  perfect — one  undivided  volume  of  light  coming  through  a single 
opening  overhead  at  a very  favourable  angle,  and  falling  directly  on 
the  altar  or  principal  object  in  the  building,  leaving  the  rest  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  effect  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
closely  set  and  thick  columns  that  divide  the  three  aisles  from  one 
another,  as  they  suffice  to  prevent  the  boundary  walls  from  ever  being 
seen,  and,  as  there  are  no  openings  in  the  walls,  the  view  between  the 
pillars  is  practically  unlimited. 

All  these  peculiarities  aro  found  more  or  less  developed  in  all  the 
other  caves  of  the  same  class  in  India,  varying  only  with  the  age  and 
the  gradual  change  that  took  place  from  the  more  purely  wooden  forms 
of  this  cave  to  the  lithic  or  stone  architecture  of  the  more  modem 
ones.  This  is  the  principal  test  by  which  their  relative  ages  can  lie 
determined,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  incontestably  that  the  Karli 
cave  was  excavated  very  shortly  after  stone  came  to  be  used  as  a 
building  material  in  India. 

The  following  list,  of  which  I have  placed  Karli 1 at  the  head  for 
the  sake  of  comjiarison,  includes  I believe  the  seven  most  beautiful,  or 
at  least  best  known,  examples  of  this  sort.  There  are  many  other 
cave-temples  scattered  through  the  various  groups  of  the  western 
gli&ts,  but  none  of  them  have  either  been  drawn  or  described  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  their  being  classified  or  even  cnumeiated  in 
such  a work  as  this. 


Length. 

Width. 

Probable  age. 

Karli 

. 126* 

. 45-7  . 

. 1st  century  after  Christ. 

A junta  (No.  10) 

. 94*6  . 

. 41-8  . 

. Ditto.  (?) 

Do.  (No.  9)  . . 

. 45' 

. 23- 

. 2nd  or  3rd  century. 

Do.  (No.  19).  . 

. 40*4 

. 23-7  . 

. 5th  century. 

Do.  (No.  20).  . 

. 66*1 

. 38-3  . 

. 9th  or  10th  centuty. 

Viswakaruia  Kllora  . 

. 85*1  . 

43- 

. 7th  or  8th  century. 

Kannari  .... 

. 88*8  . 

. 39-10  . 

. 9th  or  10th  century. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  list,  the  next  in  age  and  size  to  Karli  is 


1 The  other  six  I have  myself'  visited  ami  measured. 
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the  oldest  cave  at  Ajunta.1  'niose  two  caves  are  very  similar,  except 
that  at  Ajunta  all  the  pillars  are  plain  octagons,  without  either  capital 
or  twise.  Thoy  are  stuccoed,  and  painted  with  figures  of  Buddha  and 
of  various  saints.  Above  tho  pillars  is  a plain  space  or  belt,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  triforium  of  a mediaeval  cathedral,  orna- 
mented with  painting  or  with  sculpture  illustrative  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  temple  was  dedicated.  Over  this  rose  tho  roof,  somewhat 
flatter  than  the  Karli  one,  but  like  it  adorned  with  wooden  ribs ; in 

this  instance,  however,  these 
have  perished,  and  left  only 
their  murks  and  fastenings  be- 
hind. But  in  tho  aisles  these 
wooden  ribs  are  represented  by 
stone  ones,  carved  out  of  the 
solid  mck.  This  woidd  seem  to 
indicate  an  advance  in  style,  and 
consequently  more  modem  date ; 
but  the  greater  simplicity  of 
other  parts  precludes  the  idea  of 
any  great  difference  in  age.  Its 
section  will  l>e  understood  by  tho 
annexed  woodcut,  which  also  ex- 
plains tho  arrangement  of  all  the 
caves,  and  may  give  us  some 
notion  of  tho  exterior  form  of  the  buildings  which  these  eaves  imitate. 

Tho  noxt  cave,  No.  9,  is  nearly  similar  to  this,  except  in  size,  and 
has  less  appearance  of  age  than  its  neighbour ; it  is,  however,  very 
much  ruined,  and  both  of  them  have  lost  their  fayades,  from  the  preci- 
pice having  fallen  away,  in  the  face  of  which  they  were  excavated. 

No.  19,  at  Ajunta,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  class  in  India, 
having  been  excavated  before  the  style  hud  become  utterly  degenerate, 
but  after  all  tho  essential  parts  of  the  style  had  so  long  and  so  fre- 
quently been  repeated  in  stone,  that  they  had  lost  all  the  raw  appear- 
ance of  their  wooden  originals,  and  had  in  consequence  become,  strictly 
speaking,  architectural  features. 

No.  20,  though  very  similar  to  this  in  many  respects,  was  exca- 
vated at  too  late  a period  to  retain  much  purity  of  style,  and  all  its 
details  are  coarse  and  clumsy  when  compared  with  the  last ; while  its 
seidptural  arrangements  show  such  a degenerate  tendency  towards 
modem  Hinduism,  as  to  denote  that  tho  style  was  at  its  hist  gasp  when 
this  cave  was  commenced. 

Tho  well-known  cave,  the  Viswakarma,  atEllora,  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  these  two.  In  it  the  style  Inis  become  so  com- 
pletely a stone  one,  that,  had  we  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier  wooden 
originals,  wo  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  fomis  and 
details  arose  from  the  exigencies  of  construction  and  vaulting.  It  is 

1 The  tee  of  it.,  dagoha  is  drawn,  woodcut  Illustrations  of  the  llock-cut  Temples  of 
No.  13;  a view  of  its  interior  is  given  in  the  India,  plate  iii. 
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certain  from  the  earlier  examples  that  this  was  not  the  case,  for  we  are 
able  in  every  detail  to  trace  the  transition  from  wood  to  stone,  without 
missing  a single  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence. 

The  last  cave  mentioned  in  the  list,  that  of  Kannari,  at  Salsetto, 
near  Bombay,  is,  I am  convinced,  for  reasons  stated  at  length  else- 
where,1 merely  a copy  of  the  Karli  cave,  executed  at  a time  when 
Buddhist  art  had  greatly  decayed,  and  mcro  copying  had  taken  the 
place  of  orignal  design  and  thought.  It  resembles  its  great  prototype 
in  every  respect,  both  externally  and  internally,  except  in  such  a com- 
plete degradation  of  style  as  to  form  a puzzle  to  an  antiquary  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  the  one  suggested  above. 

Besides  these,  several  of  the  Behar  caves  are  perhaps  entitled  to  be 
called  cave-temples,  though,  never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing them  myself,  and  no  correct  or  detailed  drawings  of  them  having 
yet  been  published,  I speak  with  considerable  diffidence  regarding 
them. 

The  most  interesting  of  them,  architecturally  at  least,  is  that  called 
tho  Lomas  ltislii,  the  only  one  of  the  group  that  possesses  an  archi- 
tectural facade.  It  is  covered  with  an  inscription  which,  if  authentic 
and  coeval,  might  induce  us  to  ascribe  it  to  the  fourth  century ; every 
detail,  however,  betrays  so  distinctly  its  wooden  origin,  that  it  must 
be  earlier — perhaps  even  before  tho  Christian  ora — and  therefore  tho 
earliest  we  arc  acquainted  with.  All  tho  peculiarities  of  tho  wood  are 
so  literally  copied  in  tho  rock,  that  if  drawn  in  detail  wo  should  have 
no  groat  difficulty  in  restoring  tho  original  built  form  from  what  wo 
find  here. 

Tho  arrangements  of  this  cave  are  very  peculiar,  and  differ  from 
those  of  Western  India  in  many  respects.  As 


will  be  seen  from  tho  annexed  plan,*  the  door- 
way with  the  architectural  facade  is  at  the  side 
instead  of  the  end  ; and  tho  innermost  part  or 
shrine,  instead  of  being  a copy  of  the  exterior 
of  a tope,  is  here  a domical  chamber,  capable  of 
receiving  a relic  or  any  other  sacred  tiling  for 
which  such  a sanctuary  might  be  used. 


lliLs  peculiarity  is  so  interesting,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  original 


form  of  these  caves,  that  I have  given  a plan  and  section  of  another. 


the  Sat  Gurbha  cave  (woodcut  No.  21),  which  is  very  similar  to  that 


last  described  both  in  size  and  arrangement,  but  with  the  shrine  some- 


what differently  arranged.  These  caves  receive  no  light  except 
through  the  narrow  entrance  at  the  side,  so  that  the  interior  is  nearly 
dark,  and  that  of  tho  innermost  chambers  quite  so. 


Tho  Sat  Gurbha  cavo  is  perfectly  complete  and  polished  through- 
out, while  tho  Lomas  Kishi  is  not,  as  it  was  apparently  never  quite 


1 Illustrations  of  the  Rock-eut  Temples  of  * From  one  published  by  Capt.  Kittoe,  in 
India,  by  the  author,  to  which  I must  refer  an  interesting  paper  on  the  caves  in  the  May 
for  further  particulars  and  illustrations  of  all  number  of  the  J.  A.  S.  R.  for  1847,  from 
these  examples.  which  the  woodcuta  are  taken. 
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finished  internally ; and  as  both  caves  are  excavated  in  Syenitic 
granite  of  the  hardest  and  most  compact  character,  the  labour  they 
must  have  required  will  almost  bear  compari- 
son with  that  bestowed  on  their  larger  and 
more  ornate  rivals  in  the  west.  Their  age. 
however,  renders  them  still  more  deserving  of 
attention  ; for  if  I am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
they  are  the  oldest  of  their  class  in  India, 
and  the  germ  of  what  wo  find  developed  so 
fully  at  Ajunta  and  Ellora.  From  the  in- 
scriptions they  appear  to  belong  to  the  age 
of  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  of  Asoka,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  second  century  b.c.,  or  there- 
abouts. 

One  very  curious  peculiarity  of  these,  the  earliest  caves  in  India, 
is,  that  they  only,  of  all  the  buildings  or  caves  of  that  country,  possess 
the  sloping  doorway,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  This 
shape  is  usually  called  Egyptian ; which,  though  not  found  in  that 
country,  does  exist  in  Ethiopia,  in  Etruria,  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  precisely  the  countries  in 
which  traces  of  the  Pelasgie  race  are  most  certainly  to  bo  found.  Wo 
must  content  ourselves  here  with  pointing  out  the  fact  that  similnr 
traces  are  here  found  in  the  earliest  of  all  the  specimens  of  Buddhist 
architecture,  and  that,  we  find  in  conjunction  with  these  sloping  jambs 
the  honeysuckle  ornaments  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  the  Greeks  cer- 
tainly imported  from  Asia,  and  which  as  certainly  came  to  India  from 
the  west.  Much  of  course  remains  to  be  done  before  these  inquiries 
can  lead  to  any'  satisfactory  conclusion ; but  we  now  at  least  know 
that  the  path  is  open,  and  that  important  discoveries  must  eventually 
Toward  the  earnest,  explorers  of  these  hitherto  neglected  antiquities. 

Monasteries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cave-monasteries  differ  far  more  widely  than 
•the  temples  from  their  built  originals.  The  number  of  priests  in  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  Buddhism  appears  to  have  been  enormous. 
Its  records  show  that  it  must,  have  exceeded  that  of  Roman  Catholic 
monks  in  the  middle,  ages.  In  fact  no  religion  probably  ever  indulged 
in  a more  excessive  priesthood,  and  none  ever  more  certainly  sank 
beneath  the  weight  of  its  indolence  and  corruption.  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  number  and  size  of  the  monasteries  was  very  great  : 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  descriptions  and  tradition, 
that  many  of  them  were  buildings  of  soveral  stories  in  height.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  very  slight  traces  of  this  in  the  cave-monasteries  ; 
for  in  most  instances,  even  whoro  we  find  them  in  two  or  three  stages, 
one  above  the  other,  they  are  distinct  excavations  and  have  no  con- 
nection one  with  another.  The  caves  are  moreover  limited  by  the 
necessity  of  admitting  light  from  the  front  only ; and  none  of  them 
contain  more  than  a central  hall  with  its  surrounding  cells.  Nor  of 
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course  do  the  caves  give  any  idea  of  what  the  exterior  of  the  originals 
may  have  been,  of  which  therefore  we  can  only  affirm  that  they  must 
have  been  important  and  imposing  objects. 

The  general  pur] loses  of  both  tho  temples  and  the  monasteries  are 
perfectly  well  known.  Any  one  who  has  seen  Buddhist  priests  cele- 
brate either  matins  or  vespers,  or  some  of  their  more  pompons  cere- 
monies, will  at  once  understand  the  use  of  every  part  of  the  edifices 
we  have  been  describing.  To  those  who  have  not  witnessed  these 
ceremonies,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  all  the  principal  forms  they 
resemble  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  trace  the  source  of  this  resemblance,  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  even'  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  missionary  who  has  visited 
Buddhist  countries,  from  the  earliest  missions  to  China  to  the  recent 
journey  into  Thibet  of  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabct.  All  they  can  suggest 
by  way  of  explanation  is,  “ que  le  (liable  y cst  pour  beancoup.” 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  tho  monasteries.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  excavated,  Buddhist  priests  were,  as  now,  sworn  to 
celibacy  and  poverty,  and  lived  apart  from  their  fellow-men  in  monas- 
teries devoted  wholly  to  religious  observances.  They  shaved  their 
heads,  wore  a peculiar  garb,  and  obtained,  like  the  mendicant  friars, 
t heir  subsistence  principally  by  alms,  which  they  collected  by  begging 
from  house  to  house.  Their  principal  duties  were  the  study  of  the 
law  and  precepts  of  Buddha,  and  the  continually  recurring  perform- 
ance of  an  unmeaning  ceremonial,  in  which  the  laity  took  no  part.  In 
some  instances  these  ceremonies  were  performed  within  the  monas- 
teries themselves,  which  wero  all  in  later  times  provided  with  one  or 
more  chapels,  containing  images  of  Buddha  or  of  subordinate  saints, 
before  which  their  prayers  were  repeated.  But  in  earlier  times,  at 
least,  the  monasteries  were  always  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
temples ; from  which  we  may  gather  that  either  the  monasteries  were 
mere  residences,  and  all  tho  services  wero  performed  in  the  temples ; 
or  that  the  great  and  solemn  acts  of  worship  took  place  in  the  temples, 
while  the  ordinary  daily  devotions  were  celebrated  within  the  walls  of 
the  monasteries  themselves. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  monasteries  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  temples.  From  700  to  800  examples  are  known  at  the  present 
day,  and  probably  there  are  many  more.  In  age  they  extend  from  the 
simple  unadorned  cells  excavated  by  Dasaratha.  the  grandson  of  Asoka, 
about  200  B.C.,  in  the  granite  rocks  at  Beliar,  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
Mahometan  conquest.  The  culminating  point,  however,  of  this  style 
of  art,  was  shortly  after  tho  Christian  era ; the  greatest  number,  cer- 
tainly the  best,  having  been  excavated  during  the  first  five  centuries 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 


Bengal  Caves. 

The  oldest  caves  in  India  are  those  in  Behar,  close  to  the  old  capital 
of  Rajagriha  ; but,  except  the  two  temples  already  mentioned  (p.  29). 
they  are  all  mere  cells,  devoid  of  architectural  ornament  either  exter- 
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nally  or  internally,  generally  Hquure,  and  with  a sloping  janibed  door- 
way. In  ono  instance,  however,  the  Gopi  Koobha,1  the  cell  is  magnified 
into  a hall  46  ft.  5 in.  by  19  ft.  2 in.,  with  semicircular  ends  and  a 
curvilinear  roof,  the  whole  being  most  carefully  polished,  which,  con- 
sidering the  hardness  of  the  granite  rock  in  which  it  is  cut,  makes  it  a 
work  of  far  more  labour  than  many  of  those  in  the  West,  though  they 
aro  generally  not  only  larger,  but  more  elaborately  ornamented. 

The  caves  in  the  Udyagiri,  near  Cuttack,  being  cut  in  a far  more 
tractable  material,  a fine-grained  sandstone,  show  much  more  fancy  and 
architectural  magnificence  in  design,  and  consist  of  all  the  various 
classes  and  grades  of  such  residences,  from  the  simple  cell  of  the  soli- 
tary ascetic  to  the  rich  and  populous  monastery. 

Ono  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  first  class  is  the  so-called  Tiger- 

cave,  being  in  fact  a large  mass 
of  rock,  can’ed  into  a form  in- 
tended to  represent  the  head 
of  that  animal,  whose  extended 
jaws  form  the  verandah  leading 
into  a small  apartment  exca- 
vated in  the  interior  of  the 
skull  (see  woodcut  No.  22). 

Generally  speaking,  these 
single  cells  have  a porch  of 
two  pillars  to  protect  the  door- 
way, which  leads  into  a small 
room  10  or  12  ft.  squaro,  consti- 
tuting the  whole  cave.  Build- 
ings on  precisely  the  same  plan 
are  still  very  common  in  India, 
except  that  now,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  a hermit,  the  cell  is 
occupied  by  an  image  of  some  god  or  other,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
low  dome,  or  pyramidal  spire,  converting  it  into  a temple  of  some 
pretensions.  The  lower  part,  however,  of  these  small  temples  is  very 
similar  to  the  rock-cut  hermitages  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  next  extension  of  the  cave  system  was  to  form  an  oblong  cell 
with  a verandah  of  the  same  length  in  front  of  it, 
•>  in  plan  liko  tho  Ganesa  cavo  at  Cuttack  (woodcut 
No.  23)  ; all  tho  larger  caves  at  this  place  being 
either  similar,  or  extensions  of  tho  same  idea.  The 
Thakoor  cave,  for  instance,  has  a verandah  55  ft.  in 
length,  with  wings  extending  at  right  angles  in  front, 
* plan  i.y  i be  Author,  of  the  principal  hu;aae.  1 his  cave,  being  two  stones 
in  height,  might  accommodate  from  40  to  50  monks, 
whereas  the  Ganesa  cave,  supposing  it  to  have  been  divided  between 
each  of  the  four  doors  it  possesses,  could  only  accommodate  four  or  five. 


23.  Ganesa  Cave. 


1 For  particulars  of  these  caves  I am  in-  the  J.  A.  S.  B.,  March,  May,  and  September, 
debted  to  several  papers,  by  Capt.  Kittoe,  in  1847,  from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken. 
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In  none  of  these  caves  is  there  seen  either  a shrine  or  any  place 
where  one  could  bo  placed  ; the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  they 
were  attached  to  some  sacred  edifice  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Another  peculiarity,  showing  that  they  must  have  been  constructed 
before  the  Christian  era,  is,  tliat  no  traco  of  a sanctuary  is  found,  nor 
any  image  of  Buddha  or  of  saints.  The  only  actual  worship  of  which 
there  is  any  trace  is  that  of  the  Bo-tree,  represented  on  one  bas-relief 
in  a cave  called  the  Jodeo  Gopa,  proving  how  early  that  worship  was 
introduced,  and  how  pre-eminent  it  was  among  Buddhists  in  those 
days. 

Westers  Caves. 

Among  the  various  groups  of  caves  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  wo 
find  counterparts  of  all  those  existing  in  Bengal ; but  the  former  caves 
generally  speaking  have  assumed  a shape  which  makes  a marked  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  older  caves  of  Bengal.  This  consists  in 
separating  the  cells  from  the  hall  around  which  they  are  placed — an 
arrangement,  I believe,  unknown  in  Eastern  India.  The  oldest  cave- 
monastery  at  Ajunta  is  a hall  36  ft.  7 in.  square.  It  is  adorned  with 
seven  niches  on  every  side,  arched  in  a horse-shoe  shape  like  the  great 
■window  at  Karli.  Of  these  seven  niches  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh  aro  blank.  The  remaining  three  are  occupied  in  the  inner 
sides  by  doors  leading  to  cells,  of  which  there  are  thus  nine,  on  the 
outer  side  by  the  entrance-door  and  two  windows. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  requires  the  stratum  of  rock  in  which 
the  cave  is  excavated  to  be  singularly  perfect  to  admit  of  such  a surface 
being  left  wholly  without  support.  The  next  step,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  to  introduce  4 pillars  on  the  floor,  which  is  done  at  Ajunta 
in  the  cave  No.  11,  next  in  age  and  situation  to  the  one  last  described, 


24.  Cave  No.  11,  at  Ajunta.  25.  Cave  No.  2,  at  Ajunta. 


From  a plan  by  the  Author.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 In.  From  a plan  by  the  Author.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 

which,  though  the  area  is  not  larger,  has  this  necessary  adjunct  arranged 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram  (woodcut  No.  24). 

The  next  step  was  to  introduce  12  pillars  to  support  the  roof, 
there  being  no  intermediate  number  which  would  divide  bv  4, 
and  admit  of  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  every  side.  This  arrange- 
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meat  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  X o.  25,  representing  the  plan  of 
the  cave  Xo.  2 at.  Ajunta.  Before  this  stage  of  cave  architecture 
had  been  reached,  the  worship  hud  degenerated  considerably  from 
its  original  purity  ; and  theso  caves  always  possess  a sanctuary  con- 
taining an  image  of  Buddha.  There  arc  frequently,  besides  this,  ns 
in  the  instance  under  consideration,  two  side  chapels,  like  those  in 
Catholic  churches,  containing  images  of  subordinate  saints,  sometimes 
male,  sometimes  female. 

The  next  and  most  extensive  arrangement  of  these  square  monastery- 
caves  is  that  in  which  20  pillars  are  placed  in  the  floor  so  as  to  support 
the  roof,  6 on  each  side,  counting  the  corner  pillars  twice.  There  are 
several  of  theso  largo  caves  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere ; and  one  at 
Baugh,  on  the  Tapty,  represented  in  woodcut  Xo.  26,  has,  besides  the 
ordinary  complement,  4 additional  pillars  in  the  centre,  a precaution 
taken  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  rock  not  being  sufficiently  homo- 
geneous and  perfect  to  be  able  to  support  itself  without  this  additional 
pre  caution. 


26.  Cave  at  Baugh. 

From  a |ilun,  by  (JapL  DungerHuld,  iu  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Ulerary  Society. 

These — which  might  be  classed,  according  to  the  terms  used  iu 
Greek  architecture,  astylar,  when  having  no  pillars ; distyle,  when 
with  two  pillars  in  each  face ; tetrastyle,  with  four ; and  hcxastyle 
with  six — form  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  division  of  these 
excavations,  and  with  slight  modification  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
modern  serios. 

The  forms,  however,  of  many  are  so  various  and  so  abnormal,  that 
it  would  require  a far  more  extended  classification  to  enable  us  to 
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describe  and  include  them  all.  In  many  instances  the  great  depth  of 
the  cave  which  this  square  arrangement  required  was  felt  to  bo  incon- 
venient ; and  a more  oblong  form  was  adopted,  as  in  the  plan  of  the 
Dtirlar  cave  at  Salsette  (woodcut  No.  27),  where,  besides,  the  sanctuary' 


is  projected  forward, 
and  assists,  with  the 
pillars,  to  support  the 
roof.  I n some  examples 
this  is  carried  even 
further,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, standing  boldly 
forward  to  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  forms  in 
reality  the  only  sup- 
port. This,  however, 
is  a late  arrangement, 
and  must  l>e  considered 
more  as  an  economical 
than  an  architectural 
improvement.  Indeed 


Purbar  Cave,  Salsette.  From  a plan  l>y  the  Author. 
Scale  50  ft,  to  1 In. 


the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  whole  comjvosition  are  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  it. 


ORNAMENTATION  OK  THE  CAVES. 


The  principal  mode  of  embellishment  adopted  in  those  caves  was 
painting,  if  not  exactly  in  fresco,  at  least  in  some  sort  of  distemper. 
In  many,  indeed  an  most  instances,  the  plaster  with  which  the  walls 
were  prc]>ared  to  receive  the  coloured  decorations  has  peeled  oif,  owing 
cither  to  the  danqmess  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  mischievous  violence  of 
idle  men.  In  some  of  the  caves,  however,  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere, 
the  paintings  still  remain  nearly  complete,  and  as  fresh  as  the  day 
they  were  painted.  A competent  artist,  Captain  Gill,  of  the  Company's 
Service,  has  been  employed  for  some  years  in  copying  these.  \\  hen 
the  series  is  complete  they  will  not  only  form  a most  valuable  illus- 
tration of  Buddhist  history  and  tradition,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  India  more  than  a thousand  years  ago,  but  they  will  illus- 
trate to  a very  considerable  extent  the  form  and  ordinance  of  the  very 
buildings  they  adorn,  as  many  representations  of  architectural  objects 
are  interspersed  among  the  figured  subjects,  quite  sufficiently  well 
drawn  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  style  they 
belong  to. 

In  some  of  the  older  caves  not  only  the  walls  and  roof,  but  even  the 
pillars,  are  wholly  covered  with  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  painting. 
This  painting  is  divided,  generally  speaking,  according  to  the  following 
rule.  On  the  walls  are  extensive  compositions  of  figures  and  land- 
scapes ; on  pillars,  single  detached  figures,  representing  either  Buddha 
or  Buddhist  saints;  while  the  paintings  on  the  roof  are  almost  invari- 
ably architectural  frets  and  scrolls,  often  of  extreme  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, rivalling  many  of  those  at  l’ompeii  and  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
This  threefold  division  is  in  fact  the  only  one  admissible  in  good  taste, 
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or  only  with  the  slightest  possible  modification  where  figures  and 
conventional  ornaments  are  to  be  combined. 

At  a later  period  many  of  the  ornaments  which  had  been  painted 
on  the  earlier  pillars  came  to  be  carved  on  them  in  relief,  as  happened 
in  Europe  in  the  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  Gothic  style.  The 
pillars  were  naturally  the  first  to  undergo  this  transformation,  but  it 
was  extended  in  some  instances  to  the  walls,  and  even  to  the  roofs. 
In  somo  cases  there  still  exist  traces  of  painting  on  these  engraved 
ornaments,  but  it  seems  that  in  the  last  ages  of  the  style  the  architects 
were  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  light  and  shade  of 
bold  reliefs,  and  abandoned  colour,  to  a considerable  extent  at  least,  if 
not  altogether. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  stucco  and  paint  were 
used  at  an  early  ago  for  the  adornment  of  the  external  faces  of  the 
caves ; and  traces  of  this  still  exist  at  Karli  and  elsewhere.  In  such 
a climate  they  must  soon  have  been  found  perishablo  and  unsuited  to 
the  purpose,  and  therefore  abandoned.  One  of  the  most  frequent  sub- 
jects for  this  art  is  the  front  or  principal  feature  of  the  temple  itself. 

This,  perhaps,  will  bo  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  lloman 
or  Italian  style,  where  windows  are  constantly  ornamented  with  small 
temple  ends,  or  pediments,  and  blank  spaces  filled  up  either  with  blind 
windows  crowned  by  pediments,  or  with  similar  forms  used  as  niches. 
So  at  Karli  (woodcut  No.  18)  we  find  all  the  plain  faces  of  the  hall 
covered  with  niches  representing  the  great  fiujade  of  the  temple  itself ; 
and  in  the  later  caves  at  Ajuuta  these  niches  are  always  filled  with 
cross-legged  figures  of  Buddha  or  similar  representations. 

Whore  raised  or  architectural  forms  are  used  for  the  roofs,  they  are 
mere  repetitions  in  stone  of  the  wooden  forms  universally  prevalent  in 
India  at  the  present  day,  and  as  common  apparently  then  as  now. 
The  mode  of  construction  is  to  lay  large  square  beams,  a foot  or  more 
square,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  two  or  three  feet  apart,  crossed  by 
smaller  timbers,  about  three  inches  square,  at  such  distances,  say  one 
foot,  as  will  allow  tiles  to  be  laid  upon  them ; these  are  covered  with 
a bed  of  concrete  and  plaster,  which  forms  a solid  and  impervious 
terraco-roof. 

Pillars. 

The  only  objects  requiring  further  notice  before  leaving  this  branch 
of  the  subject  are  the  pillars,  which  in  India  seem  never  to  have  been 
of  wood,  and  are  indeed  the  only  parts  of  the  architecture  which  do 
not  show  most  unmistakeable  evidence  of  their  timber  origin.  My 
own  impression  is  that  this  arose  from  the  white  ants  being  then,  as 
now,  the  certain  destroyers  of  any  wooden  object  which  touched  the 
earth,  and  from  the  consequent  necessity  that,  has  always  existed  of 
placing  some  indestructible  barrier  between  them  and  those  i>arts 
which  must  necessarily  bo  constructed  of  wood.1 


1 To  an  Kuropean  architect  this  may  seem  At  all  events,  I can  suggest  no  better  of  a 
a strange  anti  insufficient.  explanation  of  the  fact  whose  universality,  whatever  the  cause 
fact;  but  I think  most  of  those  who  have  re-  may  he,  admits  of  no  doubt, 
sided  in  India  will  acknowledge  its  validity. 
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In  the  earliest  caves,  as  was  no  doubt  the  case  in  the  earliest  build- 
ings, the  pillar  is  a square  mass,  from  four  to  six  diameters  in  height. 
This  is  brought  within  the  domain  of 
architecture  by  cutting  off  the  angles, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  an  octagon.  In 
the  oldest  temple  at  Ajunta  this  is  done 
for  the  whole  height ; but  a more  com- 
mon practice  is  to  reduce  only  the  cen- 
tral part  to  an  octagonal  form,  leaving 
the  base  and  capital  square,  as  in  the 
example  from  the  Gancsa  cave  at  Cut- 
tack (woodcut  No.  28). 

This  system  is  carried  to  a greater 
extent  by  again  cutting  off  the  angles 
of  the  octagon,  so  as  to  produce  a shapo 
of  16  sides;  and  these  are  sometimes 
fluted,  as  in  the  example  on  the  next 
page  from  one  of  the  monasteries  (No. 

17)  at  Ajunta.  It  shows  also  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof  explained  above, 
consisting  of  larger  and  smaller  beams, 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  so 
as  to  support  the  tiles  of  the  flat  roof. 

In  this  example  only  the  central  part 
of  the  pillar  is  adorned  with  painting, 
the  plainer  members  being  covered  with 

stucco,  but  each  fluting  is  filled  with  a scroll  intermixed  with  flowers, 
beautifully  painted,  and  the  discs,  which  are  introduced  where  the 
form  changes  from  a square  to  a figure  of  16  sides,  are  also  coloured. 

In  tlio  third  example  (woodcut  No.  30)  the  pillar  changes  regularly 
from  4 to  8 and  16  sides;  then,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a circular 
member  is  introduced,  and  it  returns  through  the  octagon  to  the 
square  which  supports  the  bracket,  forming  a whole  which  may  be 
considered  as  tho  typical  order  of  Indian  architecture  ; the  division 
into  4,  8,  and  16  parts  pervading  every  meml>er  of  it,  and  the  orna- 
ments in  this  instance,  both  sculptured  and  coloured,  being  continued 
with  increasing  richness  from  the  base,  or  near  it,  to  the  capital. 

These,  and  indeed  most  Indian  pillars,  terminate  upwards  in  a 
bracket  capital,  more  or  less  developed.  In  woodcut  No.  28  the  capital 
is  only  a wooden  ornament  repeated  in  stone,  this  being  one  of  the 
oldest  examples  in  India.  In  tho  next  example  it  is  more  important, 
and  in  tho  last  fully  developed ; though  in  many  instances  it  is  both 
wider  and  deeper,  and  more  important  than  even  in  this  example. 

In  all  these  instances  it  will  lie  observed  that  the  ornament  is  not, 
as  in  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  confined  to  tho  l«ise  and  capital ; 
but  when  ornament  is  attempted  in  India,  it  is  nearly  equally  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  surface  of  the  pillar,  from  the  ground  to  tho 
horizontal  member  it.  is  destined  to  support.  This  is  a peculiarity 
which  gives  singular  richness  to  some  of  the  buildings,  and  when 


Pillar  Id  Gancsa  Cave,  Cuttack. 
From  a sketch  by  the  Author. 
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executed  with  taste  is  particularly  effective,  for  internal  architecture 
at  least. 


Another  circumstance  which  gives  considerable  richness  to  the  style 

is,  that  the  pillars  in 
a building  are  never 
exactly  alike,  but  va- 
ried in  design  accord- 
ing to  their  position, 
or,  as  often  happens, 
for  the  mere  sake  of 
variety.  In  some  of 
the  older  and  simpler 
caves,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  carving 
on  the  pillars,  the  va- 
riety is  in  tlio  paint- 
ing, and  that  only ; 
but  when  they  are 
carved,  tlio  varia- 
tions are  much  more 
striking. 

In  a 20-pillared 
vihara,  for  instance, 
the  two  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  en- 
trance are  generally 
alike;  so  are  those 
immediately  beyond 
on  the  right,  and  left ; 
and  so  again  are  the 
next  pair  further  re- 
moved on  each  side 
from  the  centre.  The 
range  on  the  right 
and  left  generally 
take  their  character 
from  the  last  two, 
and  thoso  on  the 
fourth  sido  again  in- 
crease in  richness  to- 
wards the  centre,  the 
two  most  elaborately 
adorned  being  the 
central  pair  opposite 
the  altar.  When 
done  symmetrically 
in  this  manner,  the  effect  is  singularly  pleasing,  though  the  practice 
cannot  be  defended  when  mere  caprice  seems  to  guide  tho  hand  of 
the  designer.  It  then  requires  that  the  variation  should  bo  so  slight 
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as  not  at  first  sight  to  bo  apparent,  or  the  effect  is  far  from  pleasing. 
In  all  the  best  Indian  examples,  however,  theso  defects  seem  to  have 
been  avoided  with  singular  taste  and  judgment. 


I*illar  at  Ajuntn.  From  a sketch  by  Uw*  Author. 
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It  will  have  been  observed  that  none  of  the  remains  of  Buddhism  in 
India  are  found  in  the  great  cities.  We  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
greatness  and  splendour  of  the  buildings  which  have  there  perished 
from  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  still  retains, 
though  in  ruins,  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  monuments  that 
adorned  it  in  the  days  of  its  greatness. 

Anuradhapoora  became  the  capital  of  Ceylon  about  400  years  before 
Christ,  or  about  a century  and  a half  after  the  death  of  Buddha,  and 
the  fabled  introduction  of  his  religion  into  the  island.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  after  the  lapse  of  another  150  years  that  it  became  a 
sacred  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Buddhism  in  the  East, 
which  it  continued  to  he  till  about  the  year  760,  when,  owing  to  the 
repeated  and  destructive  invasions  of  the  Malaburs,  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Pollonarua.  That  city  flourished  for  two  centuries ; and 
after  that,  during  a long  period  of  disastrous  decay,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  moved  hither  and  thither,  till  the  country  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  finally  succumbed  to  our  power. 

The  city  of  Anuradhapoora  is  now  totally  deserted  in  the  midst  of 
an  uninhabited  jungle.  Its  public  buildings  must  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  perished,  exposed  for 
centuries  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  rank 
vegetation  of  Ceylon  has  been  at  work  for  1000  years,  stripping  off  all 
traces  of  plaster  ornaments,  and  splitting  the  masonry  in  many  places. 

But  the  very  desolation  of  its  situation  has  preserved  these  ancient 
monuments  from  other  and  greater  dangers.  No  bigoted  Moslem  has 
pulled  them  down  to  build  mosques  and  monuments  of  his  own  faith  ; 
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no  indolent  llindn  has  allowed  their  materials  to  be  used  for  private 
purposes  or  appropriated  as  private  plunder ; and  no  English  magis- 
trate has  yet  rendered  them  available  for  mending  station-roads  and 
bridges.  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  these  ruins  deserve  the 
greatest  attention  from  the  student  of  Buddhist  architecture,  and  that 
a vast  fund  of  information  may  be  drawn  from  them  when  once  they 
shall  have  been  sufficiently  explored  and  described. 

For  ten  centuries  Anuradhapoora  continued  tho  capital  of  Ceylon. 
Alone  of  all  Buddhist  cities  it  retains  something  like  a complete  series 
of  the  remains  of  its  greatness  during  that  period.  We  possess,  more- 
over, in  tho  Mahawanso  and  other  Ceylonese  scriptures,  a tolerably 
authentic  account  of  tho  building  of  all  these  monuments,  and  of  tho 
purposes  to  whioh  they  were  dedicated. 

Among  the  vestiges  of  former  grandeur  still  to  be  found  at  Anurad- 
hapoora, are  the  ruins  of  seven  dome-shaped  topes  or  dagobas,  of  one 
monastery,  of  a building  erected  to  contain  tho  sacred  Bo-tree,  and 
several  other  ruins  and  antiquities.  Among  these  is  the  great  mound, 
called  the  tomb  of  tho  usurper  Elaala,  but  more  probably  it  is  a tope 
erected  by  the  king  Dootoogamoni  to  commemorate  the  victory  over 
that  intruder  which  he  gained  on  this  spot  about  the  year  161  b.c.  As 
it  is  now  a more  mound,  without  any  distinguishable  outline,  it  will 
not  be  again  alluded  to. 

Two  of  the  topes  are  of  the  largest  size  known  : one,  the  Abayagiri, 
was  erected  88  b.c.  ; its  dome  is  exactly  hemispherical,  and  described 
with  a radius  of  180  ft.,  being  thus  more  than  1100  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  with  the  luise  and  spiro  making  up  a total  elevation  of  244  ft., 
which  is  only  16  ft.  less  than  tho  traditional  height  of  120  cubits 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Mahawanso.1  It  was  erected  by  a king  Wala- 
gambaliu,  to  commemorate  his  reconquest  of  his  kingdom  from  some 
foreign  usurper  who  had  deposed  him  and  occupied  his  throne  for 
about  16  years. 

The  second  tope  is  the  Jetawana,  erected  by  a king  Mahasen, 
A.n.  275.  In  form  and  dimensions  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  last 
described,  though  somewhat  more  perfect  in  outline,  and  a few  feet 
higher,  owing  probably  to  its  being  more  modern  than  its  rival. 
These  two  were  commemorative  monuments,  and  not  relic-shrines. 

Next  to  these,  but  far  more  important  from  its  sacredness,  is  the 
Kuanwelle  tope,  erected  by  king  Dootoogamoni,  between  the  years 
161  and  137  b.c.,  over  a very  imposing  collection  of  relics,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  given  in  the  31  »t  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso.  Its 
dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  tho  two  last  described,  but  it 
has  been  so  much  defaced,  partly  by  violence,  and  partly,  it  seems, 
from  a failure  of  the  foundations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  either 
its  original  shape  or  size.  The  same  king  erected  another  smaller 
tope,  260  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Mirisiwellya.  Like 
the  last  described  it  is  very  much  ruined,  and  not  particularly  inte- 
resting, either  from  its  form  or  history. 


1 The  cubit  of  Ceylon  a nearly  2 ft.  3 in. 
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Besides  these  four  large  buildings  there  are  two  considerably 
smaller  ones,  known  as  the  Thuparamya  and  Lanka  ltamaya,  very 
similar  to  one  another  in  sizo  and  arrangement.  Tho  first  named  is 
represented  in  woodcut  No.  31.  The  tope  itself,  though  small  and 


31.  Thuparamya  Tope.  From  an  unpublished  lithograph  by  the  late  James  Prlntep. 


somewhat  ruined,  is  of  a singularly  elegant  bell-shaped  outline.  Its 
diameter  and  height  aro  nearly  tho  same,  between  50  ft.  and  60  ft. ; 
and  it  stands  on  a platform  raised  about  Oft.  from  the  ground,  on 
which  are  arranged  three  rows  of  pillars,  which  form  by  far  the 
most  important  architectural  ornament  of  the  building.  Tho  inner 
circle  stands  about  2 ft.  from  the  mound,  and  the  other  two  about 
10  ft.  from  each  other.  The  pillars  themselves  are  monoliths  26  ft. 
in  height,  of  which  the  lower  part,  to  the  height,  of  9 ft.,  is  left 
square,  each  side  being  about  1 ft.  Tho  next  division,  14  ft.  6 in.  in 
length,  has  the  angles  cut  off,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  so  as  to  form  an 
octagon  ; the  two  parts  being  of  one  piece  of  granite.  These  sustain  a 
capital  of  the  same  material,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  height. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  pillars,  as  Mr.  Knighton 
says  there  were  originally  108 ; 1 whereas  Capt.  Chapman  counted  140, 
and  states  the  original  number  to  have  been  184.” 

This  relic-shrine  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  king  Devenampia- 
tissa,  about  250  years  B.C.,  to  contain  the  right  jawltone  of  Buddha, 
which — say  the  Buddhist  chroniclers — descending  from  the  skies, 
placed  itself  on  the  crown  of  the  monarch.  As  contemporary  with 
Asoka,  it  belongs  to  the  most  interesting  period  of  Buddhist  history, 
and  is  older  than  anything  now  existing  on  the  continent  of  India  so 
far  as  we  at  present  know ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it 


1 .1.  A.  S5.  B.  fur  March,  1847,  p.  218. 

* Transactions  R.  A.  8.,  vol.  iij.  p.  474,  and  J,  R.  A.  8, 
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now  exists  as  nearly  as  may  bo  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally 
designed,  having  escaped  alteration,  and,  what  is  more  nnnsual  in  a 
Buddhist  relic-shriue,  having  escaped  augmentation.  When  the  cele- 
brated Tooth  relic  was  brought  hither  from  India  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  it  was  placed  in  a small  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  platform,  instead  of  being  placed, 
as  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  case,  in  a shrine  on  its  summit, 
and  eventually  made  the  centre  of  a new  and  more  extended  erection. 
Perliaps  it  was  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  sacred  circlo  of  pillars 
that  prevented  this  being  done,  or  it  may  have  been  that  tho  Tooth 
relic,  for  some  reason  we  do  not  now  understand,  was  destined  never 
to  be  permanently  hid  from  the  sight  of  its  adorers.  It  is  certain  that 
it  has  been  accessible  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and  is  the 
only  relic  of  its  class  that  seems  to  have  been  similarly  preserved  and 
exhibited. 

The  Lanka  Ramaya  is  extremely  similar  to  the  last,  though  con- 
siderably more  modem,  having  been  erected  a.d.  221,  and  looks  of 
even  more  recent  date  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  a thorough 
roj»ir  it  has  undergone  within  tho  last  few  years,  which  has  nearly 
obliterated  its  more  ancient  features. 

There  is  still  another,  the  Saila  tope,  within  the  limit  of  the  city, 
but  so  ruined  that  its  architectural  features  are  undistinguishable, 
though  tradition  would  lead  us  to  supposo  it  was  tho  oldest  in  tho 
place,  even  belonging  to  a period  anterior  to  tho  present  Buddha. 
'The  spot  at  all  events  is  said  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
the  preceding  one. 

Besides  theses  there  are  on  the  hill  of  Mchentcle,  a few  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  city,  two  important  relic-shrines : one  of  the  first 
class  erected  on  its  summit  to  cover  a hair  that  grew  on  the  forehead 
of  Buddha  over  his  left  eyebrow.  The  other,  on  a shouldor  of  the  hill 
immediately  below  this,  is  of  the  same  class  its  the  Thiqwiramya;  a 
small  central  building  surrounded  by  concentric  rows  of  granite  pillars, 
which,  as  appears  to  have  l>een  the  principle  of  this  mode  of  decora- 
tion, rose  to  half  the  height  of  the  central  mound. 

There  are  besides  these  a great  number  of  topes  of  various  sorts 
scattered  over  tho  plain,  but  whether  any  of  them  are  particularly 
interesting,  either  from  their  architecture  or  their  history,  has  not 
been  ascertained,  nor  will  ho  till  the  place  is  far  more  carefully  sur- 
veyed than  it  has  yet  been. 

There  is  another  ruin  at  Anuvadhapoora,  which,  if  a little  more 
perfect,  would  be  even  more  interesting  than  these  topes.  It  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Mnha  Lowa  Paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Monastery. 
We  have  a full  account  in  the  Mahawanso  of  its  erection  by  the  pious 
king  Dootoogamoni  (1(51  u.c.),  according  to  a plan  procured  from 
heaven  for  the  purjiose,  as  well  as  n history  of  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tion and  rebuildings. 

When  first  erected  it  is  said  to  have  been  100  cubits  or  225  ft. 
square,  and  as  high  as  it  was  broad : the  height  was  divided  into  nine 
stories,  each  containing  100  cells  for  priests,  besides  halls  and  other 
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indispensable  apartments.  Nearly  200  yeare  after  its  erection  (a.d. 
30)  it.  required  considerable  repairs,  but  the  first  great  disaster  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  the  apostate  Mahascna,  a.d.  286,  who  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  it  utterly.  It  was  re-erected  by  his  son,  but  with  only  five 
stories  instead  of  nine,  and  it  never  after  this  regained  its  pristine 
magnificence,  hut  gradually  fell  into  decay  even  before  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Pollonarua.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
completely  deserted,  and  all  that  remains  of  it  now  are  the  1600  pillars 
which  once  supported  it.  These  generally  consist  of  unhewn  blocks  of 
granite  about  12  ft.  high ; some  of  the  central  ones  are  sculptured,  and 
many  have  been  split  into  two,  apparently  at  the  time  of  the  great 
rebuilding  after  its  destruction  by  Mahascna ; as  it  is,  they  stand  now 
about  6 ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre  in  a compact  phalanx,  40  on  each 
face,  and  covoring  a space  about  250  or  260  ft.  each  way.  On  this 
must  have  been  placed  a strong  wooden  framing,  as  in  the  Rurmese 
monasteries  at  the  present  day — as  explained  in  the  next  chapter ; and 
the  remaining  8 stories  roso  on  this,  one  above  the  other,  each  dimi- 
nishing as  it  ascended,  so  that  the  building  assumed  the  outline  of  a 
pyramid.  This,  it  is  tine,  is  not  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Mahawanso, 
nor  do  the  remains  suffice  to  prove  it.  Rut  wo  have  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  supposition  in  the  arrangement  of  later  buildings, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  were  erected  from  this  or 
similar  models.  The  pyramidal  shape  is  that  adopted  to  this  day  in 
all  Buddhist  countries.  If  I am  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  many- 
storied  Hindu  temples  in  the  south  of  India  are  literally  only  copies  of 
such  buildings  as  this.  They  all  assume  the  pyramidal  form,  and  are 
furnished  with  small  cells  on  every  story,  precisely  as  we  may  suppose 
this  to  have  been.' 

The  name  of  Brazen  was  applied  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  roof  of 
brass  that  covered  it,  and,  gilt  and  ornamented  as  it  no  doubt  was,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  the  East.  It 
was  as  high  us  the  topes,  and,  though  not  covering  quite  so  much 
ground,  was  equal,  in  cubical  contents,  to  the  largest  of  our  English 
cathedrals,  and  the  body  of  the  building  was  higher  than  any  of  them, 
omitting  of  course  the  spires,  which  are  mere  ornaments. 

Its  form  and  arrangement  will  be  more  clear  when  we  have 
described,  further  on,  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Hindu  style, 
which  seems  almost  without  doubt  to  have  been  copied  from  this. 

To  us  these  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  hut  to  a Buddhist  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  past  is  the  celebrated  Bo-tree.  This  is  now-  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped even  amidst  the  desolation  in  which  it  stands,  and  has  been 
worshipped  on  this  spot  for  more  than  2000  years ; and  thus,  if  not  the 


1 Fa  Hian,  in  describing  the  great  rock- 
cut  monastery  of  the  Deccan  as  it  existed  in 
his  time — about  a.d.  400 — says  it  had  five 
stories ; the  lower  with  500  cells,  the  next 
with  400,  then  300,  then  200,  and  the  upper 
with  100  cells.  There  is  a good  deal  that  is 


fabulous  mixed  with  what  he  says  about  this 
edifice,  which,  besides,  he  never  saw  himself ; 
but  it  is  the  only  one  he  describes  in  such  de- 
tail, and  it  points  to  a construction  similar  to 
what  I have  suggested  in  the  text. — See  Foe 
Koue  Ki,  p.  314  et  «•</. 
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oldest,  is  certainly  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  idols  that  still  com- 
mand the  adoration  of  mankind. 

When  Asoka  sent  his  brother  Mahindo,  and  his  sister  Sangamitta, 
to  introduce  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
which  they  introduced  was  a branch  of  the  celebrated  tree  which  still 
grows  at  Uya.1  The  branch,  so  says  the  legend,  spontaneously  severed 
itself  from  the  parent  stem,  and  planted  itself  in  a golden  vase  pre- 
l»ared  for  its  reception.  According  to  tho  prophecy,  it  was  to  Ik; 
“always  green,  never  growing,  nor  decaying,”  and  certainly  present 
appearances  would  go  far  to  confirm  such  an  assertion,  for,  notwith- 
standing its  age,  it  is  small,  and,  though  healthy,  does  not  seem  to 
increase.  Its  being  evergreen  is  only  a characteristic  of  its  species, 
tho  Ficus  roligiosa;  our  acquaintance  with  it,  however,  must  extend 
over  a longer  series  of  years  than  it  at  present  does,  before  we  can 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  stationary  qualities. 

It  grows  from  the  top  of  a small  pyramid,  which  rises  in  three 
terraces,  each  about  12  ft.  in  height,  the  one  abovo  and  within  the 
other,  in  tho  centre  of  a large  square  enclosure  close  by  the  Malm 
Lowa  I’aya.  But  though  tho  place  is  large,  sacred,  and  adorned  with 
gates  of  some  pretension,  none  of  its  architectural  features  aro  such  as 
to  require  notice  here. 

PoLLONARUA. 

Tho  ruins  of  Pollonarua,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  island 
on  tho  abandonment  of  Anuradlmpoora  in  the  eighth  century,  show 
considerable  traces  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  though  of  a class 
very  different  from  that  displayed  in  the  older  city,  and  far  more 
resembling  the  more  ornate  stylo  of  the  Hindus  than  tho  simpler 
magnificence  of  the  earlier  Buddhists.  They  are  in  fact  a link  between 
the  anciont  and  modern  styles  of  architecture* 

Tho  ruins  of  this  city  consist  principally  of  one  long  straight  and 
terraced  street,  nearly  an  English  mile  in  length,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  the  ruins  of  temples,  houses,  tombs,  and  all  the  accompaniments 
of  an  Eastern  city.  It  terminates  at  one  end  in  a small  rocky  hill,  in 
which  are  cut  several  temples.  These  aro  ornamented  with  figures  of 
Buddha,  one  of  which  is  45  ft.  high,  and  with  rich  and  elaborate 
carvings  on  all  sides.  At  the  other  end  of  tho  street  is  a building 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  32),  evidently  a temple,  though 
now  unroofed,  and  differing  singularly  in  all  its  arrangements  from  the 
older  examples  found  on  the  continent  of  India.  At  the  inner  end  of  it 
is  a statue  of  Buddha  58  ft.  in  height.  The  relic-shrine  is  placed  on 
one  side,  as  shown  in  tho  view. 


1 Singularly  enough,  the  natives  of  Behar 
ascribe  the  planting  of  their  Bo-tree  to  l>oo- 
toognmoni,  the  pious  king  of  Ceylon.  They 
mistake  the  date,  however,  placing  him  414 
B.c. — See  Buchanan  Hamilton’s  Statistics  of 
Behar,  p.  76. 

* The  only  illustrations  that  have  yet  been 
published  are  a few  woodcuts  in  Sir  Emer- 


son Tennent’s  work  on  * Christianity  in  Cey- 
lon but  they  are  only  picturesque  views 
without  plans  or  dimensions,  not  available  for 
scientilic  purposes.  They  suffice,  however, 
to  show  how  complete  is  the  series  of  mate- 
rials for  a history  of  Buddhist  art  to  be  found 
in  this  country. 
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This  temple  is  built  with  brick,  and  covered  with  stucco,  and, 
though  consequently  very  inferior  both  in  material  and  character  to 
the  earlier  edifices  of  the  same  class,  is  still,  from  its  size  and  richness, 
a fine  specimen  of  the  style  in  its  decline,  and  worthy  to  close  the 
history  of  the  art  in  the  island  where  it  had  flourished  for  twelve 
centuries  when  this  building  was  erected. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  great  caves  of  Dambool  and  others  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  island.  They  differ  from  the  Indian  cave-temples 
in  being  natur.il  caverns  slightly  enlarged  and  improved  by  art,  but 
without  having  been  moulded  into  architectural  copies  of  buildings,  as 
is  always  the  case  on  the  continent  of  India.  What  architecture  they 
do  possess  is  developed  on  applied  facades  of  masonry,  never  of  the 
same  ago  as  the  caves  themselves,  and  generally  more  remarkable  for 
their  grotesquenoss  than  their  beauty.  Besides,  the  form  of  these 
caves  being  accidental,  they  want  that  interest  which  attaches  so 
strongly  to  those  of  India,  as  illustrating  the  religious  forms  and  cero- 
mouies  of  the  Buddhists  in  early  times.  Indeed,  the  only  print  of 
interest  they  now  jiossess  seems  to  consist  in  their  being  still  used  for 
the  celebration  of  the  same  rites  to  which  they  were  originally  dedi- 
cated 2000  years  ago. 
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DATES.  [ DATES. 

Kahamom,  son  of  Asoko,  I*eglns  to  reign  at  • I Tanya  becomes  the  capital a.d.  1300 

Trotne  about R.C.  243  I I'ugun  destroyed 1356 

Samumlri  Prome  era  established  . . . a.d.  76  Tanya  and  Chitkthig  destroyed,  and  Ava 

Samudda  Raja  begins  to  reign  at  Ihigan  . 107  I Incomes  the  capital 1364 

Buddhagosa  visits  Ceylon 386  | Alompra  in  Monchabo 1752 


The  kingdom  of  Burmab,  lying  to  tbo  eastward  of  Bengal,  is  one  of 
those  countries  which,  like  Ceylon,  received  its  religion  direct  from 
India,  and  has  retained  it  to  the  present  honr,  although  it  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  country  that  gave  it  birth. 

Like  all  Buddhist  countries  its  authentic  annals  commence  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Central  India,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Sakya 
Muni,  the  founder  of  the  faith.  There  is  no  record  even  of  names  of 
native  kings  till  wo  come  to  the  all-powerful  and  all-pervading  name 
of  Asoka.  lie  sent  his  son  or  gratnlson  to  this  country  to  introduce 
the  new  faith,  and  to  establish  a regular  sovereignty  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  very  thinly 
peopled  by  nomade  and  lialf-civilised  tribes. 

The  new  king  fixed  his  residence  at  Prome  about  the  year  248  u.c., 
and  that  city  continued  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  for  about  three 
centuries  and  a half.  About  A.r>.  107  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  farther  up  the  river  to  I’ugan,  which  continued  to  be  the 
capital  for  twelve  centuries,  when,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  some 
prophecy  or  evil  omens,  it  was  removed  still  farther  tip  the  river  near 
its  south-eastern  bond,  where  three  distinct  cities,  Chatkaing,  Ava,  and 
Amerapoora,  situated  near  to  one  another,  have  enjoyed  with  frequent 
changes  the  distinction  of  being  the  royal  residence. 

At  Prome  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  buildings  of  considerable 
antiquity  or  otherwise  remarkable. 

The  remains  of  Pugan  cover  a space  extending  10  or  12  miles  along 
the  river  and  to  a depth  of  4 or  5 miles  inward.  Our  armies,  during 
the  war  in  1825,  passed  and  repassed  through  the  place,  and  it  is 
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noticed  in  several  published  narrat  ives  of  journeys  in  the  country.  But 
our  materials  for  a description  of  them  are  scarcely  more  ample  than  in 
the  case  of  the  older  capital.  For  these  accounts  give  us  no  particulars 
from  which  we  can  discover  what  peculiar  characteristics  Buddhism 
assumed  in  this  country,  or  what  degree  of  civilisation  the  Burmese 
hud  reached  during  the  long  period  that  this  city  maintained  itself  as 
capital  of  the  empire. 

From  such  materials  as  are  available  we  collect  that  the  city 
contains  no  ancient  example  of  the  great  dome-like  topes  which  form 
such  remarkable  objects  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Some  thero  are  of 
considerable  size,  but  thoy  are  modem,  whereas  the  ancient  ones  are, 
if  circular,  of  a towor-liko  form,  probably  more  like  those  in  Afghanistan 
than  any  others  we  are  acquainted  with.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  religious  edifices  here  seem  to  have  been  square  in  plan,  with 
porticos  and  central  chambers,  and  terminating  upwards  in  octagonal 
or  polygonal  straight-lined  pyramids  or  spires.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  buildings  are  monasteries  with  relie-shrines  included  in  tlieir 
precincts.  . It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  more  modem  caves  at 
Ajunta  and  elsewhere  the  monastery  had  come  to  contain  a chapel  and 
place  of  worship  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  temple  to  which 
it  was  originally  subordinate.1  The  same  seems  to  have  been  the  ease 
here,  but  carried  to  a greater  extent.  These  buildings,  therefore, 
being  a distinct  class  from  any  of  those  hitherto  described,  may  be 
properly  called  pagodas,  by  which  name  they  are  generally  known. 

One  feature  remarked  by  < 'olonel  .Symes,*  and  shown  in  several 
drawings,  published  and  unpublished,  is  worthy  of  observation,  which 
is  the  existence  in  these  mins  of  pointed  arches  of  the  Gothic  form, 
coupled  with  vaulted  apartments.  This  presents  a peculiarity  unknown 
elsewhere  in  Buddhist  architecture,  or  indeed  in  any  Indian  style  of 
any  age  ; but  until  we  know  the  epoch  of  the  buildings  in  which  these 
arches  are  found,  it  is  needless  speculating  on  their  existence,  or 
guessing  at  the  mode  of  their  introduction.  At  the  same  time,  if  they 
are  old,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  they  are,  they  form  the  most 
interesting  features  of  these  edifices. 

In  the  modem  capitals  of  Burmah  thero  are  no  religious  edifices,  of 
brick  or  stone,  remarkable  either  for  their  size  or  beauty.  It  will  be 
well  therefore  to  confine  what  further  remarks  are  to  be  made  oh  the 
pagoilas  of  the  country  to  those  specimens  which  seem  to  be  the  finest 
and  best  that  the  land  possesses. 

The  first  of  these,  called  Khomadoo,  is  situated  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  from  Ava,  and  a short,  distance  lower  down.  It. 
is  described  both  by  Symes*  and  Crawford.*  According  to  the  latter 
authority  it  is  160  ft.  9 in.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a spire  22  ft.  in 
height  and  15  in  diameter  ; the  circumference  of  its  base  is  944  ft.,  and 
it  is  Btirrounded  by  a stockade  of  dwarf  pillars  of  sandstone,  about  5 ft. 

1 See  p.  31.  8 Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava,  vol. 

* Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava.  iii.  p.  209. 

London,  1800.  Vol.  ii.  p.  247.  * Embassy  to  Ava,  4to.  edit.  p.  200. 
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in  height  and  802  in  number.  Its  form  is  nearly  that  of  a perfect 
hemisphere. 

From  these  particulars  it  is  evident  that  it  is  extremely  similar  to 
the  greater  topes  of  Anuradhapoora,  only  slightly  less  in  size,  the 
diameter  being  apparently  800  instead  of  800  ft.  It  also  possesses 
the  circumscribing  circle  of  pillars  which  in  Ceylon  is  confined  to  the 
smaller  examples.  Its  age  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  natives 
consulted  by  Colonel  Symes  ascribed  its  erection  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity  ; while  Mr.  Crawford,  from  an  inscription,  dates  it  as  late  as 
a.i>.  1620,  probably  the  time  of  tho  hist  repair.  From  its  form  we 
should  infer  that  it  belongs  to  tho  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era ; but  without  more  details  than  we  possess  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its 
ago  even  approximately. 

'Hie  next  in  importance  is  the  groat  Shoemadoo  1 pagoda  at  Poguo, 
of  which  a plan  and  elevation  arc  given  from  those  published  by  Colonel 
Symes  in  his  account  of  his  embassy  to  Ava.  As  w-ill  be  seen  from 
the  woodcuts  opposite,  the  plan  deviates  considerably  from  the  circular 
form,  which  is  exclusively  used  in  all  edifices  of  this  class  hitherto 
described.  Hero  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  those  elaborately  poly- 
gonal forms  which  are  affected  by  all  tho  Ilimlu  builders  of  modern 
date.  It  returns,  however,  to  the  circular  form  before  terminating, 
and  is  crowned,  as  all  Burmese  buildings  of  this  class  are,  by  an  iron 
spire  richly  gilt. 

Another  peculiarity  is  strongly  indicative  of  its  modem  date ; it  is 
that,  instead  of  a double  or  triple  range  of  pillars  surrounding  its  base, 
we  have  a double  range  of  small  models  of  pagodas,  a mode  of  orna- 
mentation that  subsequently  became  typical  in  Hindu  architecture ; 
their  temples  and  spires  being  covered  and  indeed  composed  of  innu- 
merable models  of  themselves,  clustered  together  so  as  to  make  up  a 
whole.  As  before  remarked,  something  of  the  same  sort  occurs  in 
Roman  art,  whore  every  window  and  opening  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  or  miniature  temple  end,  and  in  Gothic  art,  where  a great 
spire  is  surrounded  by  pinnacles  or  spirelets  ; but  in  these  styles  it  is 
never  carried  to  tho  excess  to  which  it  goes  in  Hindu  art.  In  this 
instance  it  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  tho  earliest  attempts  at  this 
class  of  decoration. 

The  building  stands  on  two  terraces,  the  lower  ono  about  10  ft. 
high,  and  1391  ft.  square  ; the  upper  one,  20  ft.  in  height,  is  084  ft. 
square  ; from  the  centre  of  it  rises  the  pagoda,  the  diameter  of  whose 
base  is  395  ft.  The  small  pagodas  are  27  ft.  high,  and  108  or  110  in 
number;  while  the  great  pagoda  itself  rises  to  the  height  of  331  ft, 
above  its  terrace,  or  361  ft.  above  the  country,  thus  reaching  a height 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; while  the  side  of  the 
upper  terrace  is  only  83  ft.  leas  than  that  of  the  great  Pyramid. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  commencement  to  two  merchants,  who  raised 
it  to  the  height  of  12  cubits  at  an  age  slightly  subsequent  hi  that  of 


1 Literally  44  Holden  preat  pod.” 
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liuddha  himself.  Successive  kings  of  Pegue  added  hi  this  from  time 
to  time,  till  at  last  it  assumed  its  present  form,  most  probably  about 
three  or  four  centuries  ago. 


34.  Half- plan  of  Sho&nadoo  Pdg»<la  From  Col.  Syine#'  Embassy  to  Ava.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 


The  third  pagoda  in  importance,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  more 
generally  known  Khocdagong  pagoda  at  llangoon,  a building  very 
similar  in  dimensions  to  the  last,  and  by  no  means  unlike  it.  except 
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tliat  the  outline  of  the  base  is  more  cut  up,  and  the  spire  more  attenu- 
ated— both  signs  of  a more  modern  date.  Its  base  is  even  more 
crowded  by  little  templets  than  that  at  1’egue,  and  it  is  a few  feet 
lower.  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  between  the  two, 
and  it  is  principally  interesting  as  leading  us  one  stop  further  in  the 
series  from  the  solid  hemispherical  mound  to  the  thin  spire,  which, 
both  in  this  country  and  Siam,  is  tho  more  general  modem  form  which 
these  edifices  assume,  till  they  lose  all  but  a traditional  resemblance  to 
the  buildings  which  were  the  originals  from  which  they  sprang. 

This  pagoda,  like  all  the  more  important  ones,  is  fabled  to  have 
been  commenced  about  2300  years  ago,  or  about  the  era  of  Buddha 
himself : its  sanctity,  however,  is  owing  to  its  containing  relics,  not 
only  of  the  last  Buddha,  but  also  of  his  three  predecessors — Buddha 
having  vouchsafed  eight  hairs  of  his  head  to  two  merchants,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  enshrined  with  the  relics  of  tho 
throo  former  Buddhas,  where  and  when  found.1  After  numerous 
miraculous  indications,  on  this  spot  were  discovered  the  staff  of 
Kakusanda,  believed  to  have  lived  some  3000  years  before  Christ,  the 
water-dipper  of  Konagamma,  and  the  bathing-garment  of  Kasyapa, 
which,  with  the  eight  hairs  above-mentioned,  are  enshrined  within 
this  great  pagoda.*  Originally,  however,  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
its  deposit,  the  building  wits  small,  and  it  is  probably  not  more  than  a 
century  since  it  assumed  its  present  form. 

An  immense  number  of  smaller  pagodas  surround  this  larger  one, 
of  all  sizes,  from  30  ft.  in  height  to  200  ft.,  and  even  more.  There  is 
scarcely  a village  in  the  country  that  does  not  possess  one  or  two.  and 
in  all  the  more  important  towns  they  are  numbered  by  hundreds  ; so 
that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  innumerable  in  this  couutiy.  They 
arc  almost  all  quite  modern,  and  so  similar  one  to  another  as  not  to 
merit  any  distinct  or  separate  mention.  They  indicate,  however,  a 
degree  of  increasing  wealth  and  power  in  the  nation,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  and  an  increasing  prevalence  of  the  Bud- 
dhistical  system.  This  is  a direct  contrast  to  the  history  of  Ceylon, 
whose  hour  of  greatest  glory  was  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  tho 
Christian  era,  and  was  passing  away  more  than  1000  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  the  architectural  history  of  Burmah  first  dawns  upon  us. 
Thus  the  buildings  of  one  country  are  an  exact  continuation  to  those 
of  the  other,  and  together  they  present  a series  of  examples  of  the 
same  class  ranging  over  more  than  2000  years,  reckoning  from  the 
oldest  topes  in  Ceylon  to  the  most  modem  in  Burmah. 

Monasteries. 

As  Burmah  is  a country  in  which  tho  monastic  system  of  Buddhism 
flourishes  at  the  present  day  to  the  fullest  extent,  if  we  had  some 
information  regarding  its  monasteries,  or  kionms  as  they  are  called,  it 


1 See  p.  4.  noon,  by  the  Kev.  G.  U.  Hough. — Asiatic 

* See  account  of  the  Greut  Bell  at  Kan-  H'/sua relies,  vol.  xiv.  p.  270. 
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might  enable  us  to  understand  the  urmngement  of  the  older  ones. 
The  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country  have  been  silent  on  the 
subject,  principally  because  the  monasteries  are,  in  almost  all  instances, 
less  magnificent  than  the  pagodus  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  aro, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  built  of  wood — a practice  destructive  of 
their  architectural  character,  and  also  depriving  them  wholly  of  that 
monumental  appearance  of  stability  which  is  so  essential  to  true  archi- 
tectural expression. 

This  peculiarity  of  being  of  wood  is  not  confined  to  the  monasteries ; 
all  residences,  from  that  of  the  poorest  peasant  to  the  palace  of  the 
king,  having  been  constructed  from  time  immemorial  of  this  perishable 
material.  The  custom  has  now  passed  into  a law,  that  no  one  shall 
have  the  power  of  erecting  buildings  of  stone  or  brick,  except  it  be  the 
king  himself,  or  the  edifices  be  of  a purely  religious  character.  Nor  is 
this  exception  taken  advanfcige  of,  for  the  king’s  palace  itself  is  as 
essentially  a wooden  erection  as  the  dwelling  of  any  of  his  subjects. 
It  is,  however,  not  the  less  magnificent  on  this  account — rather,  per- 
haps, more  so — immense  sums  being  spent  on  the  most  elaborate 
carvings,  and  the  whole  being  lacquered,  painted,  and  gilt,  to  an 
extent  that  we  have  no  conception  of  in  our  more  sober  clime. 

The  same  proluso  decorations  aro  bestowed  upon  the  monasteries, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  35),  showing 


35.  Burmese  Kioutn.  From  Col.  Syraes’  Kiubaasy  to  Avs. 

a building  in  which  all  the  defects  arising  from  the  use  of  so  easily 
carved  a material  arc  carried  to  excess.  If  the  colouring  and  gilding 
could  bo  added,  it  would  represent  a building  such  as  the  West  never 
saw,  and,  let  us  hope,  never  will  see ; for,  however  dazzling  its  splendour, 
such  barbaric  magnificence  is  worthy  only  of  a half-civilized  race. 
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Besides,  however,  its  own  merits,  as  showing  the  extent  of  richness 
to  which  Ihis  ephemeral  style  of  art  may  be  carried,  the  building  is 
interesting  as  explaining  how  the  1000  columns  of  the  Malia  Lowa 
Paya  of  Ceylon 1 supported  the  lower  floor  of  that  great  monastery.  It 
also  exhibits  the  general  form  of  outline  which  I believe  all  these  great 
monasteries  to  have  possessed.  The  one  represented  here  is  of  three 
stories,  but  is,  I believe,  in  outline,  the  same  as  the  five  or  nine 
storied  edifices  of  which  we  read,  but  of  which  no  example  now  re- 
mains to  us. 

The  feet  that  all  the  buildings  of  Burmah  are  of  wood,  except  the 
pagodas,  may  also  explain  the  fact  of  India  possessing  no  architectural 
remains  anterior  to  the  age  of  Asoka.  Except  the  comparatively  few 
masonry  pagodas,  none  of  which  existed  prior  to  his  era,  there  is  nothing 
in  Burmah  that  a conflagration  of  a few  hours  would  not  destray,  or 
the  desertion  of  a few  years  entirely  obliterate.  That  the  same  was 
the  practice  of  India  is  almost  certain,  from  the  essentially  wooden 
forms  still  found  prevailing  in  all  the  earlier  cave  temples ; and  if  so, 
this  fully  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  all  earlier  monuments. 

We  know  that  this  wooden  architecture  was  the  characteristic  of 
Nineveh,  where  all  the  constructive  parts  were  formed  in  this  perish- 
able  material ; and  from  the  Bible  wo  know  that  Solomon’s  edifices 
were  chiefly  so  constructed,  l’ersepolis  presents  us  with  the  earliest 
instance  in  Asia  of  this  wooden  architecture  being  petrified,  as  it  were, 
in  consequence  apparently  of  the  intercourse  its  builders  maintained 
with  Egypt  and  Greece ; but  in  tho  remote  lands  we  are  now  de- 
scribing the  old  Asiatic  type  of  art  remains  unchanged  in  all  its 
ephemeral  splendour  to  the  present  hour:  bad  and  barbarous,  it  must 
l>e  confessed,  ns  a style  of  art,  yet  not  wholly  without  interest  from  its 
historical  bearing  upon  other  styles. 


1 Sec  p.  43. 
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Buildings  at  Boro  Buddor  — Temples  at  Bnunbaunm. 


The  island  of  Java  is  another  of  those  countries  which  received  their 
civilisation  and  their  arts  direct  from  the  continent  of  India,  hut  by  a 
different  route  from  that  by  which  they  passed  into  Ceylon  and  Burmah. 

Neither  in  the  island,  nor  on  the  continent  of  India,  are  any  very 
distinct  evidences  found  of  tho  early  colonisation  of  this  country,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  took  place  in  tho  first  century  of  tho 
Christian  era.  At  that  time  the  west  of  India  was  in  a state  of  con- 
tinuous ferment  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  between  the  Brahmins 
and  tho  Buddhists,  tho  latter  of  whom  seem  then  to  lmve  gained  tho 
ascendancy  under  King  Salivahaua,  who  established  the  t>aka  ora  in 
the  year  76  or  78  a.d.,  which  is  still  used  as  the  epochal  date  in  Java, 
and  these  events  are  the  earliest  to  which  their  traditions  refer. 

Among  the  Javanese  traditions  we  find  no  traces  of  the  sovereigns 
of  central  India,  and  neither  does  Asoka  mention  this  island  as  one  of 
the  countries  to  which  he  sent  missionaries,  nor  does  his  name  appear 
in  any  of  tho  records  collected  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  or  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, who  are  almost  our  only  authorities  on  the  subject.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  earlier  heroes  of  tho  Mahabharat  are  the  traditional  rulers  of 
the  land,  and  all  their  myths  aro  derived  from  Hindu  and  not  from 
Buddhist  sources. 

Hence  the  first  colonists  seem  not  to  have  been  Buddhists,  but 
Hindus  from  Guzerat,  or  the  west  of  India,  driven  to  seek  in  the 
islands  of  the  east  the  enjoyment  of  that  religion  from  which  they  were 
debarred  by  the  ascendancy  of  their  rivals  in  their  native  land. 

For  somo  centuries  after  this  date  even  the  traditional  annals  are 
silent  as  to  any  important  events,  or  the  foundation  of  any  great  cities 
on  the  island,  though  we  gather  from  them,  and  from  the  more  certain' 
testimony  of  Fa  Hian,  who  visited  the  island  A.D.  413  in  sailing  from 
Ceylon,  that  tho  intercourse  was  frequent  between  tho  Bruhmanical 
possessors  of  both  countries  at  this  early  period;  and  we  have  also  his 
certain  testimony  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  Buddhists  in  the 
country,  though  many  Brahmins  from  India.1 


1 Foe  Koue  Ki,  p.  360. 
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The  Hindu  kingdom  of  Java  seems  never  to  have  extended  into  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  confined  to 
the  district  of  Matarem,  near  the  centre,  on  the  southern  side.  Here 
the  two  greatest  and  most  ancient  groups  of  nuns  are  situated,  those 
of  Brambanam  and  of  Boro  Buddor,  or  the  Great  Buddlui. 

We  do  not  know  oven  now  when  Buddhism  wras  introduced ; pro- 
bably not  till  the  followers  of  that  sect  were  expelled  from  tho  conti- 
nent of  India  in  the  10th  or  12th  century  of  our  era,  when  they  in  their 
turn  took  refuge  from  the  jiorsccution  of  the  Brahmins,  in  that  insular 
asylum  which  ten  centuries  before  the  Hindus  had  sought,  to  avoid 
their  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  most  splendid  temple  of  tho  Buddhists  in 
.Java,  that  of  Boro  Buddor,  is  assigned,  both  by  tradition  and  by  the 
evidence  of  its  style,  to  the  14th  century,  and  is  indeed  tho  only  build- 
ing of  a decidedly  Buddhist  character  to  be  found  on  the  island. 

Boro  BtrnnoR. 

This  great  temple  forms,  if  not  the  purest  and  most  graceful,  cer- 
tainly the  most  curious  and  elaborate  monument  of  the  style  found  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Its  plan  and  arrangements  will  be  best 
understood  from  the  woodcuts,  No.  36,  representing  lialf  tho  plan  of 
the  monument — tho  other  half  being  exactly  similar  has  been  omitted 
— No.  37,  being  a section  through  one  half,  and  an  elevation  of  the 
other  half  of  the  building,  slightly  reduced  from  the  usual  scale  of 
50ft.  to  one  inch;  and  No.  38,  a section  and  elevation  of  one  of  the 
small  domes  surrounding  the  great  one. 

From  tho  plan  or  elevation  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  is  a nine-storied 
pyramid  of  a square  form,  measuring  about  400  ft.  across.  The  five 
lowor  stories  consist  of  narrow  terraces  running  round  the  building, 
rising  on  an  average  about  8 ft.  the  one  above  the  other.  On  their 
outer  edge  is  a range  of  buildings  of  tho  most  various  and  fantastic 
outline,  covered  with  small  spires  and  cupolas  of  various  shapes  and 
forms,  tho  princijwd  ones  covering  436  niches,  occupied  by  as  many 
statues  of  Buddha  as  large  as  life,  seated  in  tho  usual  attitude  with  his 
legs  crossed.  Between  each  of  theso  arc  one  or  two  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  god  in  the  same  attitude,  besides  architectural  ornaments 
and  carvings  of  all  sorts.  Below  theso  on  tho  lower  story  is  an 
immense  bas-relief  running  round  tho  whole  building,  and  consequently 
1600  ft.  long,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha  and  religious 
subjects.  These  are  all  on  tho  outside,  but  the  inner  faces  of  the  five 
ranges  of  buildings  are  even  more  profusely  and  more  minutely  orna- 
mented with  bassi-rolievi,  and  seated  figures,  and  architectural  orna- 
ments carried  to  an  extent  unrivalled,  so  far  ns  1 know,  by  any  other 
building  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Above  and  within  tho  upper  square  terrace  are  three  circular  ones, 
tho  outer  ornamented  with  32,  the  next  with  24,  and  the  upper  with  16 
small  domes,  each  containing  (as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  38)  a seated 
statue  of  Buddha,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  open  work  of  their 
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roofe.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  what  must  Is;  considered  as  the 
pagoda  itself  (woodcut  No.  .'19),  which  is  now  empty,  its  centre  being 
occupied  only  by  a sunken  chamber  10  ft.  deep,  meant  originally  no 
doubt  to  contain  the  relic  for  which  this  splendid  temple  was  erected. 


3s.  Sect  iun  of  one  of  the  smaller  domes  at  39.  Klevation  of  princiital  dome  at  Boro  It  adder. 

Boro  Buddor.  From  Sir  S.  Raffle*’  History  of  Java. 

On  looking  at  this  gorgeous  edifice  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
beholder  is  the  singular  arrangement  of  its  five  lower  terraces.  1 
have  myself  no  doubt  whatever  but  tluit  they  are  copied  from  and 
represent  the  terraces  of  such  a monastery  as  the  Maha  Lowa  l’ay a 
already  described that  in  the  originals  these  niches,  occupied  by  the 
cross-legged  figures,  were  the  entrances  to  cells,  whose  walls  were 
painted,  perhaps  sculptured,  us  these  are.  In  India,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  Jains,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  Buddhists,  carried 
this  practice  to  a considerable  extent.  They  continue  to  surround 
their  court-yards  with  cells,  but  lodge  a cross  legged  divinity  in  each 
instead  of  a shaven  priest. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  lower  stories  of  this 
building  seem  to  be  intelligible  only  on  the  sup]x)sition  of  its  being 
built  on  the  model  of  some  monastery,  exteuded  beyond  anything  we 
know  of  that  class,  and  altered  so  us  to  be  a mere  copy  of  the  abodes 
of  priests  instead  of  their  actual  residence. 

The  arrangement  of  the  upper  story  will  be  easily  understood  by 
referring  to  the  description  of  the  Shoemadoo  at  Degue.*  The  arrange- 
ment is  the  same,  except  that  there  are  three  ranges  of  smaller  temples 
surrounding  the  larger  one  instead  of  two.  We  here  observe  an  ana- 
logy  to  the  three  ranges  of  pillars  that  surround  the  base  of  the  Thupa 
liamaya  and  other  topes  at  Ceylon. 

The  building  is  therefore  not  only  a compound  of  a monastery  with 
a tope,  such  as  probably  existed  in  India,  but  it  is  so  modern,  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  early  typos,  that  almost  all  the  parts  have  lost 
their  original  signification,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  other  pur- 
poses, while  retaining  the  ancient  forms — a transformation  common 
enough  in  the  history  of  architecture,  but  seldom  more  distinctly 
shown  than  in  this  instance. 

It  would  be  singularly  interesting  if  we  could  find  some  similar 
1 1’.  43.  * I*.  50. 
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example  in  India,  for  in  Java  unfortunately  a certain  Malay  element 
ha*  been  superinduced,  which  prevents  our  recognising  at  fmco  all  the 
parts,  and  it  does  not  consequently  furnish  'us  with  that  amount  of  his- 
toric deduction  which  a purer  example  would  afford.  We  cannot, 
however,  doubt  that  it  is  really  Buddhist,  or  at  least  a transition  spe- 
cimen, unlike  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  in  its  details,  and 
unsurpassed,  so  far  as  1 know,  in  the  amount  of  sculptured  decoration 
that  is  lavished  on  every  part  of  it. 

Rkambanam. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Boro  Buddor  are  situated  the  temples  of 
Rrambanam,  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  groups  of  build- 
ings of  its  class,  and  very  unlike  anything  we  now  find  in  India, 
though  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  but  that  the  whole  is  derived 
from  an  Indian  original  now  lost. 

The  great  temple  is  a square  building  above  45  ft.  square,  and  75  ft. 
high,  terminating  upwards  in  an  octagonal  straight-lined  pyramid. 
On  each  face  of  this  is  a smaller  temple  of  similar  design  joined  to  the 
great  one  by  corridors ; the  whole  five  thus  constituting  a cruciform 
building.  It  is  raised  upon  a richly  ornamented  square  base.  One  of 
the  smaller  temples  serves  as  an  entrance-porch.  The  building  itself 
is  very  curiously  and  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  group  is  the  multitude  of  smaller 
temples  which  surround  the  central  one,  239  in  number.  Immediately 
beyond  the  square  terrace  which  supports  the  central  temple  stand  28 
of  theso,  forming  a square  of  8 on  each  side,  counting  the  angular  ones 
both  ways.  Beyond  these,  at  a distance  of  35  ft.,  is  the  second  square. 
44  in  number ; between  this  and  the  next  row  is  a wide  space  of 
above  80  ft.,  in  which  only  6 temples  are  situated,  two  in  the  centre  of 
tho  north  and  south  faces,  and  one  on  each  of  tho  others.  The  two 
outer  rows  of  temples  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  luck  to  back, 
and  are  1(50  in  number,  each  face  of  the  square  they  form  being  about 
525  ft.  All  these  239  temples  are  similar  to  one  another,  about  12  ft. 
square  at  tho  base,  and  22  ft.  high,1  all  richly  carved  and  ornamented, 
and  in  every  one  is  a small  square  cell,  in  which  was  originally  placed 
a cross-legged  figure,  probably  of  one  of  the  Jaina  saints,  though  the 
drawings  which  have  been  hitherto  published  do  not  enable  us  to 
determine  whom  they  represent — the  persons  who  made  them  not 
being  awaro  of  the  distinction  between  Buddhist  and  Jaina  images. 

Tho  arrangement  of  this  great  group  will  bo  better  understood  from 
tho  woodcut  on  the  next  page,  being  the  plan  of  a smaller  one  in  tho 
immediate  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  only  lti  subsidiary  temples 
instead  of  239,  and  the  central  one  having  only  one  cell  instead  of  five. 

1 The  information  here  given  is  taken  from  believe,  from  the  scales  in  the  original  draw- 
Sir  Stamford  Unfties’  History  of  J a vn,  second  ings — which  l have  before  me— being  in 
editiou,  vol.  ii.  p.  17  ct  seq.  His  plan;),  Rheinland  roods,  which  are  uot  always  cun- 
however,  do  not  tjuite  agree  with  the  men-  verted  into  English  feet, 
sureinent*  in  the  text,  a mistake  arising,  1 
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40.  SwaU  Temple  nt  Rmnibamun.  From  a drawing 
at  the  India  Home.  No  scale. 


In  other  respects  the  arrangement,  is  the  same,  and  it  is  preferable 

■for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  as 
it  immediately  reminds  ns  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells  that  sur- 
round the  Buddhist  cave-Viharas 
at  Ajunta 1 and  elsewhere,  already 
described ; and  it  seems  liardly 
doubtful  but  that  this  was  the 
arrangement  of  tho  cells  of  the 
priesthood  in  the  original  build- 
ings in  India,  which,  when  copied 
iu  the  nick,  took  tho  form  we  now 
find.  It  is  true  these  cells,  instead 
of  being  occupied  by  hermits,  are 
either  empty  or  have  a statue  in 
them,  but,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  this  was  usual  in  India 
with  the  Jains,  to  whose  religion 
tho  temples  at  Brambanam  probably  belong. 

The  date  given  to  tlieso  monuments  by  the  natives  is  about  the  9th 
or  10th  century,  at  which  time  the  Jains  were  making  great  progress 
at  Ciuzer.it  and  tho  western  parts  of  India  ; and  if  the  traditions  are  to  be 
relied  upon,  which  bring  the  Hindu  colonists  of  Java  from  that  quarter, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  have  brought  that  religion  with 
them.  If  tho  age,  however,  that  is  assigned  to  them  be  correct,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  they  are  specimens  of  an  earlier  date  and 
form  than  anything  we  now  find  in  India,  and  less  removed  from  the 
old  Buddhist  type  than  anything  that  now  remains  there. 

The  value  of  these  examples  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  Hindu  and  Jaina  styles  of  architecture,  the 
elements  of  which,  though  considerably  altered  here  by  local  peculi- 
arities, are  still  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  us  to  understand  what 
without  them  would  be  nearly  unintelligible. 

A good  local  history  of  Javanese  architecture — which  was  nobly 
commenced  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles — would  bo  curious  and  highly 
instructive  if  fully  carried  out ; and  ample  materials  exist  for  writing 
it,  though  much  requires  yet  to  be  done  before  so  extensive  a subject 
can  bo  rendered  even  partially  intelligible.  It  is  rendered  more 
difficult  from  tho  apparent  inversion  that  took  place  in  the  order  of 
the  stylos  ; tho  Jaina  temples  of  Brambanam  preceding  the  Buddhist 
of  Boro  Buddor  ; and  tho  Hindu  being  mixed  through  all,  for,  though 
I do  not  know  of  one  single  temple  that  can  be  called  purely  Hindu, 
Hindu  sculpture  is  found  everywhere  combined  with  tho  architecture 
of  other  styles.  In  Bali,  where  Hinduism  still  prevails,  and  in  tho 
extreme  eastern  puts  of  tho  island,  about  Majapahit  and  elsewhere, 
the  case  may  be  different. 


1 ive  p.  33. 
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Monastery  of  Bouddha  La  — Temples  in  Nepal. 


It  would  be  a matter  of  the  deepest  interest  if  wc  were  able  to  compile 
a satisfiictory  account  of  the  Buddhist  stylo  in  Thibet,  for  it  is  there 
that  Buddhism  exists  in  its  greatest  purity  at  the  present  moment,  and 
there  only  is  it  entirely  and  essentially  a j>art  of  the  system  of  the 
people.  We  would  gladly  therefore  compare  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Thibet  with  our  accounts  of  India  in  the  days  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  same  religion.  The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  however,  who  are 
now  supreme  over  that  nation  of  priests,  prevents  free  access  to  the 
country,  and  those  who  have  penetrated  beyond  its  forbidden  barriers 
have  either  done  so  in  the  disguise  of  mendicants,  and  consequently 
neither  dared  to  draw  nor  examine  minutely  what  they  saw,  or  have 
had  little  taste  for  portraying  what  was  unintelligible,  and  consequently 
considered  of  very  little  interest.1 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  narratives  as  wo  have,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  Thibet  a single  relic-shrine  remarkable  either 
for  its  sanctity  or  its  size,  nor  does  relic-worship  seem  to  be  the 
object  of  either  the  architecture  or  the  religious  worship.  But  sis  no 
country  in  the  world  possesses  a larger  body  of  priests  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  and  as  all  these  are  vowed  to  celibacy  and  live 
together,  their  monasteries  are  more  extensive  than  any  we  know 
of  elsewhere — some  containing  2000  or  3000  lamas,  some,  if  we  may 
trust  M.  Hue,  as  many  as  15,000.’  The  monasteries  do  not  seem  to  be 
built  with  any  regularity,  or  to  bo  grouped  into  combinations  of  any 
architectural  pretensions,  hut  to  consist  of  long  streets  of  cells,  most 
of  which  surround  small  court-yards,  three  or  four  on  each  side,  and 
sometimes  two  or  even  three  stories  high  ; generally,  perhaps  always, 
with  a small  shrine  or  altar  in  the  centre.  The  monastery  of  Bouddha 
La,  outside  the  city  of  Lassa,  where  the  Delai  Lama  resides,  seems  to 
be  of  more  magnificenco  than  all  the  rest — the  centre  being  occupied 
bv  a building  four  stories  high,  crowned  by  a dome  (making  the 


1 Captain  Tumor,  it  is  true,  who  was  sent 
to  Tccshoo  Lomboo  by  Warren  Hastings,  has 
published  with  his  interesting  narrative  a 
number  of  very  faithful  views  of  what  he  saw, 
but  they  are  not  selected  from  that  class  of 


monuments  which  is  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent inquiry. 

3 Voyage  dans  lc  Thibet,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
The  monastery  referred  to  is  that  of  Sera,  in 
the  neigh  bo  urhood  of  Lassa.  the  capital. 
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fiftli)  covered  entirely  with  sheets  of  {'old,  rather  perhaps  merely  gilt, 
anil  surrounded  by  a peristyle  of  columns,  which  are  pi  It  also.  Around 
this  central  palace  are  grouped  a number  of  smaller  ones,  where  the 
inferior  members  of  this  great  ecclesiastical  order  reside  ; but  of  all 
this  it  is  difficult  to  form  a distinct  idea  without  some  better  drawings 
than  the  native  ones  which  are  at  present  alone  available. 

The  Delai  Lama,  who  resides  in  this  palace,  is  believed  by  the 
Thibetans  to  be  the  living  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  in  consequence 
is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  worship  in  Lassa,  though 
there  are  four  or  five  sulmrdinate  incarnations  in  different  parts  of 
Thiliet  and  Mongolia,  who,  though  inferior  to  this  one,  are  still  objects 
of  worship  in  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  by  particular  sects  of 
Buddhists. 


41. 

It  is  this  worship  of  a living  rather  than  of  a dead  deity  that  seems 
to  lie  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference  of  the  architectural  forms  of 
India  and  Thibet.  In  the  countries  we  have  hitherto  been  describing 
no  actual  incarnation  of  the  Deity  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  since 
the  death  of  Sakya  Muni,  though  the  spirit  of  God  has  descended  on 
many  saints  and  holy  men  ; in  India  therefore  they  have  l>een  content 
to  worship  images  of  the  departed  deity,  or  relics  which  recal  his 
presence.  In  Thibet,  where  their  deity  is  still  present  among  them, 
continually  transmigrating,  but  never  dying,  of  course  such  a form  of 


Nepalese  Kosthakar.  No  scale. 
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worship  would  Ikj  absurd ; no  relic  of  a still  living  god  can  exist,  nor 
is  the  semblance  or  the  memory  of  any  past  manifestation  thought 
worth  preserving.  A priori,  therefore,  wo  should  scarcely  look  hero 
for  the  same  class  of  sacred  edifices  as  we  find  in  India  or  Ceylon. 
Some  smaller  relic-shrines,  however,  do  exist,  at  least  in  Nepal,  but 
scarcely  differing  in  any  essential  point  from  those  in  India  ; and  wo 
have  no  representations  nor  measurements  of  those  which  have  been 
described.  One  class  of  temple  is  found  in  Nepal  which  deserves  men- 
tion ; it  is  called  Kosthdkar ,'  and  consists  of  a square  Iwise  containing  a 
cell  intended  to  be  occupied  by  a statue  like  those  at  Brambanaru  in 
Java,  and  is  crowned  by  what  seems  to  bo  a copy  of  a tope  with  its 
terminal.  One  is  represented  in  woodcut  No.  41,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  merit  of  its  own,  but  as  explaining  a form  of  Hindu 
architecture  afterwards  common,  and  also  as  throwing  light  on  some 
of  the  buildings  just  described.  The  temple  of  Boro  Buddor,  for 
instance,  is  nothing  more — on  an  immensely  exaggerated  scale — than 
such  a compound  temple  as  this ; cells  that  were  originally  residences 
turned  into  image-places,  and  the  relic  shrine  become  a moro  crowning 
ornament.  When  speaking  of  Hindu  architecture  we  shall  understand 
the  full  significance  of  the  change. 

The  remaining  countries  in  which  Buddhist  architecture  has  been 
or  is  practised  are  China  and  Japan.  With  regard  to  theso  it  will  Ik; 
more  convenient  to  speak  of  their  Buddhist  architecture  when  we 
speak  of  their  art  in  general ; for  they  have  so  altered  the  style,  and 
so  completely'  adapted  it  to  their  own  peculiar  idiosyncracy,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  recognise  the  original  in  tho  copy,  and  the  two 
stylos  have  become  so  different  that  little  is  gained  by  placing  them 
in  juxtaposition. 


1 Siv  Tran*.  Royal  A*.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  r. ; and  Tran*.  A.  S.  It.,  vol.  xri.  p.  442. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TRANSITIONAL  STYLES  AND  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 
CONTENTS. 

Rathe  of  Mahavellipore  — General  Remarks  on  Buddhist  Architecture. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Buddhist  architecture  there  is  one 
further  illustration  which  it  will  be  well  to  quote,  not  only  as  throwing 
light  on  what  has  been  said,  but  also  as  preparing  the  way  for  what  is 
to  follow. 

On  the  Coromandel  coast,  some  way  south  of  Madras,  and  near  the 
village  of  Sadras,  is  a spot  well  known  to  Indian  antiquaries  by  the 
name  of  Malia-Balipooraiu,  or,  more  properly,  Mahavellipore  ; familiar 
also  to  English  readers  from  the  uso  Southey  makes  of  it  and  its  tra- 
dition in  his  ‘ Curse  of  Kcliama.’  Near  this  spot  runs  a long  low 
ridge  of  granite  hills,  the  highest  part  rising,  perhaps,  100  ft.  from  the 
level  of  the  plain.  In  these  hills  some  half-dozen  caves  have  been 
excavated,  and  several  others  commenced,  some  as  excavations,  others 
as  monoliths.1  Between  the  hill  and  the  sea-shore  seven  masses  of 
granite  protrude  from  the  sands,  which  havo  been  carved  by  the 
Hindus,  probably  about  1M00  a.d.  The  three  principal  of  these  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (N'o.  42).  It  is  evident  that  the 
object  on  the  right  imitates  a Buddhist  monastery  of  five  stories.  The 
lower  story  is  wholly  occupied  by  a great  square  hall ; the  three  next 
stories  possess  central  halls,  diminishing  in  size  according  to  their 
position,  and  surrounded  by  cells  on  the  outside  ; tile  upper  one  is 
crowned  by  a dome,  or  rather  such  a dome-fonned  termination  as 
crowns  the  Nepalese  temple,  woodcut  No.  41.  Altogether  the  building 
seems  to  represent,  with  great  exactness,  all  that  we  know  and  all  that 
we  read  of  the  Buddhist  monasteries.  Nor  is  this  a mere  accidental 
coincidence.  The  time  at  which  it  was  executed  was  very  little  re- 
moved from  that  of  Buddhism  in  this  part  of  India.  Its  being  cut  in 
the  rock  is  obviously  a peculiarity  of  that  religion.  There  is  little  or 
none  of  the  extravagance  of  later  Hindu  styles  in  the  sculptures.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  neither  the  Jains  nor  the  Hindus  introduced 


1 The  best  account  of  this  spot  and  its  an- 
tiquities is  that  pi  veil  by  Dr.  Babington  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Trans,  K.  A.  S.  See  also 
Illustrations  of  the  Hock-cut  Temples  of 


India  by  the  author.  They  are  also  described 
by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Goldingham,  Trans. 
A.  S.  II,,  and  mentioned  bv  Mrs.  Graham, 
Bishop  Hebei , and  others. 
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anything  like  a new  style  of  architecture.  They  adapted  the  Buddhist 
style  to  their  own  purposes,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a very 
close  copy  of  a five-storied  Buddhist  monastery,  used  as  a temple. 


42.  Hath*,  Mahavelliporr.  From  a sketch  by  the  Author. 


Wlmt  confirms  this  view  of  the  case  is,  that  the  next  building,  the 
central  one  in  front,  is  the  only  representation  I know  in  India  of  such 
a temple  as  those  cut  in  the  rock  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere.  The  front, 
— turned  from  the  spectator  in  the  view — is  exactly  the  front  of  one  of 
the  more  modem  Chaitya  caves  in  the  Bombay  presidency ; and  wo  see 
hero  the  rounded  apsidal  end — nowhere  else  represented  that  I am 
aware  of— with  the  ornaments,  which  may  in  all  instances  have  re- 
lieved its  monotony.  The  side  aisle  is  here  seen  to  he  open  externally, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  caves  hitherto  explored,  though  it  probably 
was  so  in  buildings ; but  it  would  evidently  lie  impossible  to  represent 
this  feature  in  the  rock.  There  is  also  an  additional  story  in  this  case, 
besides  the  ranges  of  cells  over  each  of  the  aisles,  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  existed  in  the  older  examples.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
more  modem  structures  of  this  class,  we  find  considerable  confusioil 
between  the  forms  belonging  to  the  temple  and  those  of  the  monastery. 
This  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the 
original  purposes  to  which  those  forms  were  adapted  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  that  in  these  late  copies  what  were  originally  essential  con- 
structive necessities  have  become  more  ornamental  appendages.  The 
third  building,  behind  the  one  last  described,  evidently  belongs  to  the 
same  system  ; nothing  like  it  exists  structurally,  so  far  as  I know,  in 
the  south  of  India;  though  in  the  north  there  is  a class  of  oblong 
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temples  with  pointed  roofs,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  same 
original,  and  all  the  gateways  in  tlio  south  have  a similar  termination. 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  is  a copy  of  a variety  of  the  llnddhist 
temple  or  Cluiitya , of  which  we  have  no  exact  representation  in  the 
eaves.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  an  imitation  of  a built  Buddhist 
temple,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those  which  stood  alone  and 
were  capable  of  receiving  light  from  all  sides  would  have  the  apse, 
which  all  tho  rock-cut  examples  have. 

Although  these  Itaths,  as  they  are  called  locally,  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  belong  to  a different  faith,  the}-  certainly  constitute  the 
l»est  representations  now  known  of  the  forms  of  the  Buddhist  buildings 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  and  make  their  external  forms  more  intelligible 
to  us  than  they  could  otherwise  be  made  from  the  mere  internal  copies 
of  them  which  alone  we  possess  in  the  rock-cut  examples.  There  are 
no  essential  differences  which  cannot  l>e  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  sacred  caves  of  the  Buddhists  were  designed  for  a 
well-understood  purpose — the  Chaityas  as  temples,  tho  1 ihanus  as  re- 
sidences— which  was  the  invariable  rule  in  Buddhist  times.  AVhen 
their  successors,  tho  Hindus,  began  to  follow  their  example,  they 
copied  blindly  and  unmeaningly.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
architecture  of  the  south  of  India,  it  will  be  seen  how  completely  this 
view  of  the  matter  explains  many  points  in  the  architecture  which 
without  this  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  The  Itaths  are  tran- 
sition specimens  in  fact,  and,  as  such,  link  the  two  styles  together,  the 
one  serving  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  other. 

In  the  preceding  pages  all  the  principal  examples  of  the  Buddhist 
style  of  architecture  which  ure  at  present  known  to  us  have  been 
noticed,  and  tho  stylo  traced,  as  far  ;is  possible,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day.  The  examples  at  tho  time  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  are 
too  few  and  too  imperfect  to  enable  ils  to  jwss  a distinct  judgment  on 
its  merits  as  a style  of  art;  but,  even  if  criticised  according  to  the 
most  rigid  rules,  it  will  not  bo  found  deficient  in  beauties,  though 
these  are  of  an  order  peculiarly  its  own.  The  great  halls,  when  per- 
fect, must  have  possessed  all  the  beauties  of  the  choirs  of  (.'hristian 
basilicas,  which  they  so  much  resemble,  and  besides  had  the  merit  of  a 
far  more  perfect  mode  of  lighting,  by  tho  one  great  opening  over  the 
entrance,  placed  exactly  where  it  should  be,  instead  of  a number  of 
small  windows  scattered  over  tho  building  wherever  the  constructive 
necessities  of  the  design  would  admit  of  their  lieing  inserted. 

The  great  domical  topes  also,  200  or  600  ft.  in  diameter,  when 
perfect  and  enriched  with  all  tho  ornaments  we  know  they  possessed, 
doubtless  displayed  that  beauty  of  outline  which  we  admire  so  much 
in  the  Pantheon  and  some  of  our  modern  churches.  Their  imposing 
size  and  general  effect  may  be  judged  of  from  observing  that  the  ex- 
ternal diameters  of  the  great  topes  at  Anuradbapoora  were  360  ft.,  while 
that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Home  is  only  half  ns  great. 

Of  tho  monasteries  and  residences  of  the  kings  and  people  we  have 
even  less  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of 
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some  of  the  details  and  of  tho  general  effect  of  the  architectural 
arrangements.  They  aro  bold  and  elegant,  and  singularly  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  of  the  merit  of  Iiuddhist  monuments 
as  works  of  art,  there  can  be  none  of  their  great  historical  value ; 
for  of  the  styles  still  practised  it  is  the  oldest,  having  been  constantly 
in  use  for  more  than  2000  years ; and  it  is  tho  style  of  a religion 
which  even  at  the  present  hour,  when  its  greatest  glory  has  passed 
away,  still  reckons  among  its  votaries,  if  not  a greater,  at  least  as  great 
a number  of  followers  as  any  religion  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 
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CONTENTS. 

Definition  of  JainiHin  — Temples  on  Mount  Abu  — Origin  of  Domes  — Domes  of 
Jains  and  Buddhists  — Temples  of  Somnath  — Cliandravati  and  Sadree  — 
Towers  at  Chittore. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

DATES.  I DATF>. 

P.-trawaniiih,  23rd  Tirth.mkar  about  . . n.r.  800  Munja  of  Ougein A.n.  933 

Mahavirn,  24  th  and  List  l irtbankar  (mu-m-  . Bhoja  of  Ougein,  about 10(h) 

porary  ami  preceptor  of  Gautama  Bud-  Kumara  Pula  of  Guxerat  converted  . . 1174 

dha),  died  about  .' 600  Temples  on  Mount  Abu  ....  1032  to  1231 

Amogavenho,  King  of  Copjeveram : re-  Khotnbo  lUna  of  Merwar,  built  temple 

vivAl  of  laina  religion  by  Jina  Sena  at  Sadree,  and  pillar  at  Chittore  . . 1418 

Acharya 9th  century  A. n.  UdayaSinh,  third  »ack  of  Chittore  by  Akbar  1580 


If  there  be  difficulty  in  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  Buddhist  archi- 
tecture, from  the  ignorance  that  necessarily  exists  regarding  the  form 
of  a religion  of  which  so  little  has  hitherto  been  published  in  this 
country,  there  is  even  more  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Jaina  reli- 
gion. For  this  we  have  no  materials  except  occasional  papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  learned  societies ; and  even  that  information  is  so 
scanty,  and  the  results  so  inconclusive,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  out  either  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  religion.  It  is  certain  that 
it  rose  to  imjmrtancc  only  on  the  decline  of  Buddhism  ; and  that  it  in 
many  respects  resembles  that  religion.  Still  the  Jains  entirely  reject 
and  ignore  the  prophet  who  gave  his  name  to  Buddhism,  and  who 
impressed  on  that  religion  its  present  form  and  character  as  distinctly 
as  Mahomet  gave  its  character  to  the  religion  that  bears  his  name. 

‘The  Jains  reject  entirely  Sakya  Sinha  and  his  doctrines,  but  wor- 
ship 24  saints,  or  Tirthanlters  as  they  are  called,  who  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  India,  succeeding  to  one  another  at  considerable  and  almost 
fabulous  intervals.  The  list  closes  with  Parswanath  and  Mtthavira  : 
the  last  of  whom  is  admitted  by  both  sects  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
and  friend  of  Buddha,  dying  about  <>00  years  before  Christ ; the  former 
250  years  earlier.  These  two  are  the  saints  now  principally  worship- 
ped, and  indeed  the  only  ones  that  can  be  considered  as  really  histo- 
rical personages. 

The  most  probable  hypothesis  seems  to  he  that  a form  of  Buddhism 
did  exist  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  Sakya  Sinha  was  a 
reformer,  not  of  the  Brahminioal  religion,  or  of  anything  connected 
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\vitli  it,  but  of  this  old  antecedent  Buddhism.  In  process  of  time  his 
religion  perished  of  innate  decay,  sinking  under  the  burthen  of  its  own 
immense  and  overgrown  priesthood.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
restore  the  old  faith,  by  reviving  the  pre-existing  worthies,  and  totally 
ignoring  the  reform  and  its  consequent  monasticism,  and  the  result  of 
this  revival  was  Jainism.  The  reform  was  attempted,  however,  at  an 
age  when  the  purer  traditions  of  the  old  faith  must  have  been  either 
wholly  lost  or  very  much  obscured,  and  when  Hinduism  was  com- 
peting for  tho  favour  of  the  vulgar  to  an  extent  it  was  impossible  to 
overlook.  It  became  in  consequence  not  a purer  and  more  exalted 
faith,  but  a mixture  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  such  as  Buddhism 
had  never  sunk  into  in  its  most  degraded  days.  Still  it  got  rid  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  unintelligible  nmss  of  metaphysical  and  other 
treatises  which  crushed  that  religion  ; and,  in  consequence,  it  still 
flourishes  side  by  side  with  Hinduism  in  most  parts  of  India,  while 
Buddhism  is  wholly  extinct  in  the  land  where  it  first  was  propagated. 

'The  principal  seats  of  tho  Jains  at  the  present  time  are  either  in 
tiuzerat  or  in  tho  Mysore,  where  it  is  said  libraries  exist,  which  if 
explored  would  throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  This  is  more  specu- 
lation, and  till  the  books  are  seen  must  remain  so ; but  there  does 
exist,  in  both  these  and  the  surrounding  countries,  a numerous  class  of 
Jaina  temples,  and  other  buildings,  which,  if  properly  examined, 
would  settle  all  the  disputed  points  of  their  history,  as  far  as  they 
belong  to  historical  times.  So  little,  however,  is  known  of  these 
buildings,  that  no  historical  deductions  can  bo  obtained  from  them, 
and,  so  far  from  their  lending  any  light  to  the  subject,  wo  do  not  even 
know  the  history  of  tho  style  itself,  but  must  be  content  with 
describing  the  architecture  as  we  find  it  at  the  culminating  point  of  its 
perfection,  and  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Jaina  history,  about  the 
lltli  or  12th  century  of  our  era. 

It  seems  at  this  period  to  have  stood  between  declining  Buddhism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rising  Hinduism  on  tho  other,  the  temporary 
mistress  of  the  continent  of  India,  extending  its  influence  from  Guze- 
rat,  its  principal  seat,  to  Delhi  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Cape  Comorin 
on  the  other.  Thus  it  remained  till  the  Indians  were  robbed  of  their 
independence  by  their  Mahometan  invaders,  when  they  lost  even  this 
purer  faith,  and  sank  by  degrees  into  the  depth  of  that  monstrous 
superstition  known  at  present  as  the  Hindu  religion. 

The  oldest  Jaina  monuments  now  kno^-n  to  exist  are  probably 
those;  about  Janaghur  in  Guzerat.  The  temple  at  Somnatli  and  some 
of  those  about  Ahmedabad  appear  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity; 
none  of  these,  however,  have  yet  been  visited  by  any  one  who  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between  what  is  old  and  what  is  new,  or  who  could 
even  ascribe  to  each  religion  what  fairly  belonged  to  it.  Such  classifi- 
cation must  therefore  bo  reserved  for  future  explorers.  The  oldest 
temples  I myself  have  seen  are  those  on  Mount  Abu  in  Guzerat,  a 
noble  mountain  of  granite  between  5000  and  6000  feet  in  height,  and 
rising  as  abruptly  from  the  sandy  desert  in  which  it  stands  as  an 
island  from  the  ocean. 
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On  this  hill  are  several  Jaina  temples  of  considerable  beauty  and 
extent,  but  two  preeminently  so,  being  built  of  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  all  the  resources  of  Indian  art  of  the  age  in  which 
they  woro  orected.  The  more  modem  of  the  two  was  built  by  two 
brothers,  rich  merchants,  between  the  years  1 107  and  1247,  and  for 
delicacy  of  carving  and  minute  beauty  of  detail  stands  almost  unrival- 
led even  in  this  land  of  pitient  and  lavish  labour.1 

The  other,  built  by  another  merchant  prince,  Vimala  Sah,  appa- 
rently about  the  year  A.n.  1032,*  is  simpler  and  ladder,  though  still  as 
elaborate  as  good  taste  would  allow  in  any  purely  architectural  object. 

A plan  of  it  is  annexed 
(doublo  the  usual  scale), 
which  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  general  arrange- 
ments of  this  class  of 
buildings,  which  aro  all 
tolerably  similar,  though 
of  course  varying  con- 
siderably in  extent. 

The  principal  object 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a 
cell  lighted  only  from  the 
door,  containing  a cross- 
legged  seated  figure  of 
the  saint  to  whom  the 
temple  is  dedicated,  in 
this  instance  l’arsw'anath. 
The  cell  is  always  termi- 
nated upwards  by  a py- 
ramidal spire-like  roof, 
somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  numerous  little 
temples  of  Brambanam  in 
Java,*  but  more  like  the 
Hindu  temples  of  the 
siuno  age,  to  be  described 
hereafter.  To  this  is  al- 
ways attached  a portico, 
generally  of  considerable 
extent,  and  in  most  instances  surmounted  by  a dome  resting  on 
eight  pillars,  which  forms  indeed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  style,  as  well  as  its  most  beautiful  feature.  In  this  example  the 
portico  is  composed  of  4B  pillars,  which  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
number ; and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  an  oblong  court-yard,  about 
140  ft.  by  00  ft.,  surrounded  by  a double  colonnade  of  smaller  pillars. 


Temple  of  V'imabi  Sob,  Mount  Abu. 


1 A view  of  this  temple,  not.  very  correct,  by  the  author,  p.  39,  from  which  work  the 
forms  the  title-page  to  Col.  Toil’s  Travels  in  plan  and  view  are  taken. 

Western  India.  8 See  p.  59. 

* See  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture, 
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funning  porticos  to  a range  of  cells,  55  in  number,  which  enclose  it  on 
all  sides,  exactly  os  they  do  in  a Buddhist  vilutra.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, each  cell,  instead  of  being  the  residence  of  a monk,  is  occupied 
by  one  of  those  cross-legged  images  which  belong  alike  to  Buddhism 
and  JainiBin,  between  which  many  find  it  so  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Here  they  are,  according  to  the  Jaina  practice,  all  of  l’arswanath,  and 
over  the  door  of  each  cell,  or  on  its  jambs,  are  sculptured  scenes  from 
his  life. 

Externally  the  temple  is  perfectly  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  magnificence  within,  except  the  spire  of  the  cell  peeping 
over  the  plain  wall,  though  even  this  is  the  most  insignificant  part  of 
the  erection. 

The  woodcut  No.  44  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 


porch,  but  it  would  require  a far  more  extensive  and  elaborate  drawing 
to  convey  a correct  impression  of  its  extreme  beauty  of  detail  and 
diversity  of  design.  The  great  pillars,  as  will  be  seen,  are  of  the  same 
height  as  those  of  the  smaller  external  porticos;  and  like  them  they 
finish  with  the  universal  hracket-capital  of  the  East ; upon  this  an 
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upper  dwarf  column  or  attic,  if  1 muy  so  call  it,  is  placed  to  give 
them  additional  height,  and  on  these  upper  columns  rest  the  great 
beams  or  architraves  which  support  the  dome  ; as,  however,  the  bear- 
ing is  long,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  weight  is  relieved  bv  a curious 
angular  strut  or  truss  of  white  marble,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  building, 
which,  springing  from  the  lower  capital,  seems  to  support  the  middle 
of  the  beam. 

That  this  last  feature'  is  derived  from  some  wooden  or  carpentry 
original,  can,  1 think,  scarcely  bo  doubted  ; but  in  what  manner  it  was 
first  introduced  into  masonry  construction  is  unknown  : probably  it 
might  easily  bo  discovered  by  a more  careful  examination  of  the 
buildings  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  continues  as  an  architectural 
feature  down  almost  to  the  present  day,  but  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  attenuated,  till  at  last  it  loses  all  its  constructive  significance 
as  a supporting  member,  and  dwindles  into  a mere  ornament. 

On  the  octagon  so  formed  rests  the  dome ; but  as  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  architecture,  and  in  fact  the  one  which  renders  it 
a matter  of  interest,  it  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
say  a few  words  regarding  the  invention  of  domes  in  general,  and 
of  the  particular  inode  of  using  them  adopted  by  the  Jains,  without 
which  I fear  any  description  of  their  architecture  will  bo  barely 
intelligible. 

Domks. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  whilo  so  much  has  been  written  on  the 
history  of  the  pointed  arch,  so  little  should  have  been  said  regarding 
the  history  of  domes : the  one  being  a mere  constructive  peculiarity 
that  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with ; the  other  being  the 
noblest  feature  in  the  styles  in  which  it  prevails,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  acquisition  with  which  science  has  enriched  the  art 
of  architecture. 

The  so-called  Treasuries  of  Myeeme  and  Orchomenos,  as  well  as 
the  chambers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  prove  that  as  early  as  ten  or  twelve 
centuries  before  Christ  the  I’elasgic  races  had  learned  the  art  of  roofing 
circular  chambers  with  stone  vaults,  not  constructed,  it  is  true,  as  wc 
construct  them,  with  radiating  vaidts,  on  the  principle  of  the  common 
arch,  but  by  successive  layers  of  stones  converging  to  a point,  and 
closed  by  one  largo  stone  at  the  apex. 

Whoever  invented  the  true  or  radiating  arch,  the  Homans  were 
the  first  who  applied  it  as  a regular  and  essential  architectural  feature, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  introduced  its  complement,  the  radiating 
dome,  into  architectural  construction  : at  what  period  it  is  not  now- 
known.  The  earliest  example,  the  Pantheon,  is  also  the  finest  and 
largest ; but  we  have  lost  entirely  the  innumerable  steps  by  which 
the  architects  must  have  slowly  progressed  to  so  daring  an  experiment. 

There  is,  however,  a vast  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
domes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  order  to  understand 
what  follows. 

The  Roman  arch  and  Roman  dome  are  always  constructed  (woodcut 
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45)  on  the  principle  of  voussoirs,  or  truncated  wedges,  radiating  from 
a centre.  This  enabled  the  Romans  to  cover  much  larger  spaces  with 
their  domes  than  perhaps  was  possible  on  the  horizontal  principle ; 
but  it  involved  the  inconvenience  of  great  lateral  thrusts,  continually 
tending  to  split  the  dome  and  tear  the  building  in  pieces,  requiring 
consequently  immense  and  massive  abutments  to  counteract  their 
destructive  energy.  This  class  of  dome  was  entirely  overlooked  or 
rejected  by  the  Gothic  architects,  but  was  taken  up  by  the  contem- 
porary Byzantines,  and  made  by  them  the  principal  feature  of  their 
architecture,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Saracenic  architects,  who 
also  adopted  it  as  their  most  important  mode  of  architectural  expression. 
To  this  we  shall  return  hereafter,  as  the  other  is  the  form  with  which 
wo  aro  now  principally  concerned. 


Tho  Indian  or  horizontal  dome  never  can  be  made  circular  in 
section,  except  when  used  on  the  smallest  scale,  but  almost  always 
takes  a form  more  or  less  pointed  (woodcut  No.  40).  From  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  Treasury  of  Myceme  to  the  birth  of  Christ  we 
have  a tolerably  complete  series  of  archos  and  vaults  constructed  on 
tlxis  principle,  but  few  domes  properly  so  called.  After  the  Christian 
era  tho  first  example  is  found  in  a singular  tomb  at  Mylassa  near 
Flalicamassus,1  where  it  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of  construction 
found  in  the  Jaina  temples  of  India.  After  this  wo  lose  the  thread  of 
its  history  till  the  form  reappears  in  porches  like  that  of  the  temple 
of  Yimala  Sail,  where  it  is  a perfectly  established  architectural  feature 
that  must  have  been  practised  long  before  being  used  as  we  find  it 
employed  in  that  building.  Whether  wo  shall  ever  bo  able  to  recover 
the  lost  links  in  this  chain  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  it  would  lie 
deeply  interesting  to  the  history  of  art  if  it  could  lie  done.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  constructive  steps 
by  which  the  object  is  now  attained  in  India,  which  most  probably 
explain  also  its  history,  though  this  is  not,  of  course,  capable  of  direct 
proof. 

Tho  simplest  mode  of  roofing  a small  square  space  supported  by 
four  pillars  is  merely  to  run  an  architrave  or  stone  beam  from  each 
pillar,  and  cover  the  intermediate  opening  by  a plain  stone  slab.  Unless, 
howevor,  stones  of  great  dimensions  aro  available,  this  mode  of  con- 
struction has  a limit  very  soon  arrived  at.  Tho  next  step  tliereforo  is 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  tho  central  space  to  be  covered  by  cutting  off 


1 Fully  illustrated  in  vol.  ij,  of  the  Dilettanti  Society’*  Antiquities  of  Ionia.  A woodcut 
of  it  will  he  giren  further  on. 
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its  comers ; this  is  done  by  triangular  stones  placed  in  each  angle 
of  the  square,  as  in  woodcut  47.  thus  employing  five  stones  instead  of 


47.  Diagram*  of  Roofing.  4*. 

one.  By  this  means,  the  size  of  the  central  stone  remaining  the  same, 
the  side  of  the  square  sjmeo  roofed  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  7 to  10, 
the  actual  space  being  doubled.  The  next  step  in  the  process  (woodcut 
48)  is  by  employing  3 tiers  and  9 stones  instead  of  2 tiers  and  5 stones, 
which  quadruples  the  area  mo  fed.  Thus,  if  the  central  stone  is  4 ft., 
by  the  second  process  the  space  roofed  will  be  about  5 ft.  8 in.,  by  the 
third  8 ft.  square  ; by  a fourth  process  (woodcut  49),  4 tiers  and  13 


49.  Diagrams  of  Hoofing.  SO. 

stones  are  used,  and  the  extent  roofed  may  lie  9 or  10  ft.,  always 
assuming  the  central  stone  to  remain  4 ft.  square.  W ith  4 pillars  the 
process  is  seldom  carried  further  than  this,  but  with  another  tier  and 
8 pillars,  as  shown  in  woodcut  50,  it  may  bo  carried  on  a step  further, 
atul  this  is  exactly  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  the  tomb  at 
Mylassa  above  referred  to  ; but  in  this,  as  in  all  instances  of  octagonal 
domes  in  this  style,  instead  of  the  octagonal  form  being  left  as  such, 
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thero  are  always  4 external  pillars  at  tho  angles,  so  that  the  square 
shape  is  retained,  with  12  pillars,  of  which  tho  8 internal  pillars  may 
be  taken  as  nrero  insertions  to  support  tho  long  architrave  between 
the  4 angular  pillars. 

It  is  evident  that  here  again  wo  come  to  a limit  beyond  which  we 
cannot  progress  without  using  largo  and  long  stones.  This  was  some- 
times met  by  making  tho  lower  course  of  10  sides,  by  cutting  off  tho 
angles  of  the  octagon.  When  this  has  l>ecn  done  an  awkwardness 
arises  in  getting  back  to  the  square  form.  This  was  escaped  in  all  the 
instances  I am  acquainted  with,  by  adopting  circular  courses  for  all 
above  that  with  16  sides.  In  many  instances  the  lower  course  with  16 
sides  is  altogether  omitted,  and  the  circles  placed  immediately  on  the 
octagon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  system  might  bo  carried 
constructively  without  danger  of  weakness.  The  Indian  domes  seldom 
exceed  30  ft.  in  diameter,  but  this  may  have  arisen  more  from  the 
difficulty  of  getting  architraves  above  12  or  13ft.  in  length  to  support, 
the  sides,  than  from  any  inability  to  construct  domes  of  larger  diameter 
in  themselves.  This  last  difficulty  was  to  some  extent  got  over  by  a 
system  of  bracketing,  by  which  more  than  half  the  bearing  of  the 
architrave  was  thrown  on  the  capital  of  the  column,  as  shown  in 
woodcut  51.  Of  course  this  method  might  have  been  carried  to  any 


51.  Diagram  of  Indian  construe l lull. 

B.  Form  of  bracket  capital  in  the  angle  of  an  octagonal  dome. 


extent,  so  that  a very  short  architrave  would  suffice  for  a largo  dome  ; 
but  whether  this  could  bo  done  with  elegance  or  not  is  another  matter. 
The  Indians  seem  to  have  thought  not ; at  least,  so  far  as  I know, 
they  never  carried  it  to  an}'  extent.  Instead  of  bracketing,  however, 
they  sometimes  used  struts,  as  in  the  instance  under  consideration, 
the  temple  of  Vimala  Sah,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  that  could 
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ever  be  made  a really  serviceable  constructive  expedient  in  stone 
architecture. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  constructing 
domes  was  the  power  it  gave  the  architect  of  placing  them  on  pillars 
without  having  anything  to  fear  from  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  vault. 
The  Romans  never  even  attempted  this,  but  always,  so  to  speak, 
brought  their  vaults  down  to  the  ground,  or  at  least  could  only  erect 
them  on  great  cylinders,  which  confined  the  space  on  every  side.  The 
Byzantine  architects,  it  is  true,  cut  away  a great  deal  of  this  sub- 
structure, but  nevertheless  they  never  could  get  rid  of  the  great  heavy 
piers  they  were  forced  to  employ  to  support  their  domes,  and  in  all 
ages  were  forced  to  use  either  heavy  abutments  externally,  or  to  crowd 
their  interiors  with  masses  of  masonry,  so  as  in  a great  measure  to 
sacrifice  either  the  external  effect  or  infernal  convenience  of  their 
buildings  to  the  constructive  exigencies  of  their  domes.  This  in  India 
never  was  the  case ; all  the  pressure  was  vertical,  and  it  only  re- 
quired sufficient  strength  in  the  support  to  bear  the  downward  pressure 
of  the  mass,  and  stability  was  insured — an  advantage  the  importance 
of  which  is  not  easily  over-estimated. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  construction  wras,  tlrnt  all 
tho  decoration  of  the  Indian  domes  was  horizontal,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ornaments  were  ranged  in  concentric  rings,  one  above  the  other, 
instead  of  being  disposed  in  vertical  ribs,  as  in  Roman  or  Gothic 
vaults.  This  arrangement  allows  of  far  more  variety  being  introduced, 
without  any  offence  to  good  taste,  and  practically  has  rendered  some 
of  these  Jaina  domes  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  elaborate  roofing 
that  can  anywhere  Ire  seen.  Another  conseqneneo  deduced  from  this 
mode  of  construction  was  tho  employment  of  pendants  from  the  centres 
of  the  domes,  which  are  used  to  an  extent  that  would  have  surprised 
even  the  Tudor  architects  of  our  own  country.  With  them,  however, 
the  pendant  was  an  architectural  “ tour  de  force,”  requiring  great 
constructive  ingenuity  and  large  masses  to  counterbalance,  and  is 
always  tending  to  destroy  the  building  it  ornaments;  while  the  Indian 
pendant,  on  the  contrary,  only  adds  its  own  weight  to  that  of  the  dome, 
and  has  no  other  prejudicial  tendency'.  Its  forms,  too,  generally  have  a 
lightness  and  elegance  never  even  imagined  in  Gothic  art;  it  hangs 
from  the  centre  of  a dome  more  like  a lustre  of  crystal  drops  than  a 
solid  mass  of  marble  or  of  stone. 

As  before  remarked,  the  8 pillars  that  support  tho  dome  are 
never  left  alone,  the  base  being  always  made  square  by  the  addition 
of  4 others  at  the  angles.  There  are  many  small  buildings  so  con- 
structed with  12,  but  oftener  2 more  are  added  on  each  face,  making 
20,  as  shown  in  the  upper  side  of  the  diagram  (52)  ; or  4 on  each 
face,  making  28  ; or  again,  2 in  front  of  these  4,  or  6 on  each  face,  so 
as  to  make  80  ; and  the  same  sy'stem  of  aggregation  is  carried  on  till 
the  number  reaches  50  (woodcut  58),  which  is  the  largest  number 
I ever  saw  surrounding  one  dome  ; but  any  number  of  these  domes 
may  surround  one  temple,  or  central  dome,  and  the  number  of  pillars 
consequently  be  multiplied  ml  infinitum.  When  so  great  a nmnlier  of 
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pillars  is  introduced  as  in  the  last  instance,  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
outmost  compartment  on  each  face  square,  and  surmount  it  with  a 
smaller  dome.  This  is  sometimes  done  even  with  the  smallest  number, 
but  not  so  frequently. 


52.  IHagr.nu  I’lan  of  Jaina  Temple. 


53.  I Hu  gram  of  Jaiua  Temple. 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  makes  the  principal  aisles 
wider  than  the  side  ones,  in  the  ratio  of  10  : 7 (or  rather  1000  : 707), 
which  for  aisles  of  the  same  height  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  pro- 
portion that  can  be  imagined.  In  Gothic  churches  the  principal  uisles 
are  generally  twice  as  wide  as  the  side  ones,  but  they  arc  also  twice  as 
high,  which  restores  the  proportion.  Here,  where  the  height  of  all  is 
the  same,  or  nearly  so,  this  gradation  just  suffices  for  variety,  and  to 
mark  the  relative  importance  of  the  parts,  without  the  one  over] tower- 
ing the  other : and  neither  has  the  appearance  of  being  too  broad  or 
too  narrow. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  for  thoso  who  liavo  never  seen  a building  of 
the  class  just  described  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  these  arrangements  ; 
ami  they  havo  seldom  been  practised  in  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
one  building  in  which  they  havo  accidentally  been  employed  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  which  owes  its  whole  beauty  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  follows  the  arrangement  above  described.  The  building  is 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  church  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  Internally 
its  principal  feature  is  a dome  supported  on  8 pillars,  with  4 more 
in  the  angles,  and  2 principal  aisles  crossing  the  building  at  right 
angles,  with  smaller  square  compartments  on  each  side.  This  church 
is  the  great  architect’s  masterpiece,  but  it  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  had  its  resemblance  to  a Jaina  porch  been  more  complote. 
The  necessity  of  confining  the  dome  and  aisles  within  4 walls  greatly 
injures  the  effect  as  compared  with  the  Indian  examples.  Even  the 
Indian  plan  of  roofing,  explained  above,  might  bo  used  in  such  a 
building  with  much  less  expense  and  less  constructive  danger  than  a 
Gothic  vault  of  the  same  extent. 
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It  would  be  a curious  subject  of  speculation  to  find  out  whether  the 
Buddhists  over  built  domes.  At  first  sight,  almost  every  one  would  be 
inclined  to  answer  tliut  they  did,  so  universally  do  domical  forms 
appear  in  all  their  topes  ; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
should  have  adopted  such  a form  so  generally,  without  attaching  to  it 
some  more  meaning  than  we  can  trace  in  it ; for  it  is  neither  the  usual 
form  of  a tumulus,  nor  of  any  sort  of  roof  or  covering,  except  that  of 
a dome  of  construction.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  prima  facie 
evidence,  added  to  our  knowledge  that  the  Jains  adopted  the  dome  at 
a very  early  period,  and  made  it  the  principal  feature  in  their  archi- 
tecture, it  still  appears  probable  that  the  Buddhists  never  constructed, 
or  knew  of,  a true  dome  of  any  sort. 

In  the  first  place,  no  tope  shows  internally  the  smallest  trace  of  a 
chamber  so  constructed,  nor  do  any  of  the  adjacent  buildings  incline  to 
such  a mode  of  construction,  which  must  ere  now  have  been  detected 
had  it  ever  existed. 

In  the  next  place,  no  one  of  the  caves  or  rock-cut  temples  of  any 
sort  shows  any  tendency  even  to  this  architectural  form.  In  them 
everything  is  a direct  imitation  of  some  wooden  construction,  and  in  no 
one  instance,  that  1 am  aware  of,  is  there  a semblance  of  a stone  roof  of 
any  kind,  nor  even  of  an  arch,  either  horizontally  constructed  or  on 
the  radiating  principle  ; much  less  of  a dome,  which  is  a far  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  thing  to  construct  than  a mere  arch.  I think, 
therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  wero  ignorant  of  the  form,  or 
if  they  knew  it  that  they  still  adhered,  as  many  races  and  nations 
have  done  before  and  since  their  time,  to  peculiar  and  characteristic 
styles  of  their  own. 

After  this  digression,  little  remains  to  be  said  of  Jaina  architecture, 
except  to  point  out  the  principal  buildings  in  this  style  so  far  as  they 
are  known.  The  oldest  are  those  at  Jonaghur,  in  Guzerat ; but  they 
have  never  been  either  described  or  drawn  in  such  a manner  as  to 
render  them  intelligible.  The  same  may  almost  be  said  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Somnath,  against  which  Mahmoud,  the  Gazuavide,  directed 
his  famous  campaign  in  the  year  1025.  A short  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Colonel  Tod,  in  liis  Travels  in  Western  India ; and  a view  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Bostons  enables  us  to  ascertain  that  it  is  a 56-pillared 
portico,  like  the  one  represented  in  woodcut  No.  53,  with  a central 
and  4 angular  domes,  but  not  remarkable  either  for  its  size  or  its 
beauty.  It  is  now  converted  into  a mosque,  and  considerably  spoilt  in 
tho  process. 

The  other  Jaina  temples  of  Guzerat  lire  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
us  ; so  are  those  of  the  Mysore,  though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence. 

At  Chandravati,  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Abu,  there  arc- 
many  remains  of  Jaina  temples  of  great  beauty.  The  place,  however,  is 
now  wholly  deserted,  and  has  in  consequence  been  used  as  a quarry  by 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  so  that  little  remains  in  a perfect 
state.  To  the  northward  of  this  there  are  many  temples,  but  none 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  style 
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appears  to  liavo  been  that  of  Khumbo  Kana,  of  Oudcyporc,  a.d.  1418  to 
1468,  wlio,  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  filled  his  country 
with  beautiful  buildings,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Amongst  others 
ho  built  the  Temple  of  Sadree,  situated  in  a deserted  glen,  running 
into  the  western  slope  of  the.Aravulli,  below  his  favourite  fort  of 
Komulmeer.  Notwithstanding  long  neglect,  it  still  is  nearly  perfect, 
and  is  the  most  complicated  and  extensive  Jaina  temple  I have  ever 
myself  seen. 

From  tho  annexed  plan  it 
square,  200  ft.  by  225  ft.,  ex- 
clusive of  tho  projection  on 
each  face.  In  tho  centre  of 
this  stands  the  great  shrine, 
not,  however,  occupied,  as 
usual,  by  one  cell,  but  by  four; 
or  rather  four  great  niches, 
in  each  of  which  is  placed  a 
statue  of  Adinath,  or  Kishab- 
deva,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Jaina  saints.  Above 
this  are  four  other  niches,  simi- 
larly occupied,  opening  on  the 
terraced  roofs  of  tho  building. 

Near  tho  four  angles  of  the 
court  are  four  other  smaller 
shrines,  and  around  them,  or 
on  each  side  of  them,  are  20 
domes,  supported  by  about  420 
columns ; four  of  these  domes, 
the  central  ones  of  each  group, 
arc  three  stories  in  height,  and 
tower  over  the  others ; and 
one,  that  facing  the  principal  entrance,  is  supported  by  the  very  unusual 
number  of  1(3  columns,  and  is  36  ft.  in  diameter,  tho  others  being  only 
24  ft.  Light  is  admitted  to  tho  building  by  4 uncovered  courts,  and 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a range  of  cells,  most  of  them  unoccupied, 
each  of  which  has  a pyramidal  roof  of  its  own. 

The  general  external  effect  of  the  Sadree  Temple  may  be  judged  of 
by  woodcut  No.  55  ; owing  to  its  lofty  basement,  and  the  greater  ele- 
vation of  tho  principal  domes,  it  gives  a more  favourable  impression  of 
a Jaina  temple  than  is  usually  the  caso  ; the  defect  of  these  buildings 
generally  being  their  want  of  architectural  design  on  their  exterior 
faces.1 

The  immense  number  of  parts  in  tho  building,  and  their  general 
smallness,  prevents  its  laying  claim  to  any  thing  like  architectural 
grandeur ; but  their  variety,  their  beauty  of  detail — no  two  pillars  in 


will  be  perceived  that  it  is  nearly  a 


1 A view  of  the  interior  is  given  in  the  author’s  Illustration*  of  Indian  Architecture, 
plate  x. 
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the  whole  building  being  exactly  alike — and  the  grace  with  which 
they  are  arranged,  the  tasteful  admixture  of  domes  of  different  heights 
with  flat  ceilings,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  light  is  introduced, 
combine  to  produce  an  excellent  effect.  Indeed  I know  of  no  other 
bmlding  in  India  of  the  same  class  that  leaves  so  pleasing  an  impres- 
sion, or  affords  so  many  hints  for  the  graceful  arrangement  of  columns 
in  an  interior. 


Besides  its  merits  of  design,  its  dimensions  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  ; it  covers  altogether  about  48,000  square  feet,  or  nearly  as 
much  as  one  of  our  ordinary  mediaeval  cathedrals,  and.  taking  the 
basement  into  account,  is  nearly  of  equal  bulk  ; while  in  amount  of 
labour  and  of  sculptural  decorations  it  far  surpasses  any. 

The  other  Jaina  temples  with  which  1 am  acquainted  are  gene- 
rally less  extensive  and  less  interesting  than  the  two  above  described ; 
frequently  they  consist  only  of  a square  cell,  covered  with  a pyramidal 
spire,  and  a porch  of  greater  or  less  extent,  without  the  enclosing 
court  and  its  accompaniment  of  cells,  Ac. ; although  it  probably  was 
always  intended  that  they  should  have  this  if  completed. 

In  the  Bengal  provinces  several  of  these  Jaina  temples  have  been 
converted  into  mosques,  constituting  some  of  the  fe\v  remains  of  more 
ancient  times  that  the  bigotry  of  the  Moslems  has  spared  to  us.  Ono 
still  exists  at  Canouge,  on  tho  Ganges,  the  only  really  ancient  building 
remaining  of  that  great  city.  Another,  though  of  more  modern  date, 
is  found  at  Dhar,  near  Mandoo,  in  Malwa.  But  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  collection  of  Jaina  remains  around  tho  Kootub 
Minar,  at  old  Delhi,  where  they  form  tho  most  picturesque  and  inte- 
resting group  of  ruins  now  found  in  Northern  India,  and  for  elaborate 
exuberance  of  detail  are  almost  unrivalled  even  in  India. 

Tbe  process  by  which  this  conversion  of  a Jaina  temple  to  a Mos- 
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lcm  mosque  was  effected  will  be  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the 
plan  of  that  of  Vi  mala  Sah,  on  Mount  Abu  (woodcut  43,  p.  70).  By 
removing  the  principal  cell  and  its  porch  from  tho  centre  of  the  court, 
and  building  up  the  entrances  of  the  cells  that  surround  it,  a court- 
yard was  at  once  obtained,  surrounded  by  a double  colonnade,  which 
always  was  the  typical  form  of  a mosque.  Still  one  essential  feature 
was  wanting — a more  important  sido  towards  Mecca;  this  they  easily 
obtained  by  removing  tho  smaller  pillars  from  that  side,  and  re-erecting 
in  their  place  the  larger  pillars  of  the  porch,  with  their  dome  in  the 
centre,  and,  if  thero  were  two  smaller  domes,  by  placing  them  at  each 
end.  Thus,  without  a single  new  column  or  carved  stone  being 
required,  they  obtained  a mosquo  which,  for  convenience  and  beauty, 
was  unsurpassed  by  anything  they  afterwards  erected  from  their  own 
original  designs.  All  this,  however,  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in 
a subsequent  chapter  of  this  work,  when  describing  the  Mahometan 
architecture  of  India,  of  which  this  transformation  was  the  commence- 
ment, as  it  was  tho  end  of  the  style  which  has  just  been  described. 

Towers. 

The  Jains,  liko  their  predecessors  the  Buddhists,  are  great  tower- 
builders;  but  towers  are,  in  themselves,  frailer  structures  than  tem- 
ples, besides  which  there  is  less  zeal  in  preserving  them,  so  that  few 
remain  perfect  to  our  day.  Two  of  these  are  still  standing  in  the  fort, 
of  C'hittore.  The  older  and  smaller  of  the  two,  belonging  apparently 
to  the  tenth  century,  is  the  most  olegant  in  form  and  detail.  It  is  not 
known  for  what  purpose  it  was  erected.1  Tho  other  was  raised  by'  the 
same  Khumbo  Kana  who  built  the  temple  at  Sadree,  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  Mahmoud  of  Malwa,  in  the  year  1 439.  It  therefore  is 
in  Buddhist  language  a Jaya  Sthamba,  or  pillar  of  victory,  liko  that  of 
Trajan  at  Rome,  but  in  infinitely  better  taste  as  an  architectural 
object  than  tho  Roman  example,  though  in  sculpture  it  may  be  inferior. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  56)  it  is  9 stories  in  height, 
each  of  which  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  exterior.  A stair  in  tho 
centre  communicates  with  each,  and  leads  to  the  two  upper  stories, 
which  are  open,  and  more  ornamental  than  those  below-.  It  is  30  ft. 
wide  at  the  base,  and  more  than  120ft.  in  height;  the  whole  being 
covered  with  architectural  ornaments  and  sculptures  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  no  plain  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  this  mass  of  decora- 
tion is  so  kept  under,  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  cithor  with  the  out- 
line or  the  general  effect  of  the  pillar. 

Tho  Mahometans,  as  wo  shall  afterwards  see,  adopted  the  plan  of 
erecting  towers  of  victory  to  commemorate  their  exploits,  but  the  most 
direct  imitation  was  by  the  Chinese,  whose  9-storied  pagodas  are 
almost  literal  copies  of  these  Jaina  towers,  translated  into  their  own 
peculiar  mode  of  expression. 


1 Sec  Illustration!!,  of  Indian  Architecture,  by  the  author,  plate*  ix. 
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Of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  Jains  wo  know  little.  In  the  few 
buildings  remaining  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  and  nothing  that  can  at  all  vie  either  in  interest  or  beauty 
with  the  temples  we  have  just  been  describing.  These  temples, 
though  smaller  than  those  of  the  Southern  Hindus,  ami  less  grand  than 
some  of  the  Buddhist  remains,  are  still,  I must  think,  the  most  pleasing 
and  elegant  specimens,  of  internal  architecture  at  least,  that  are  now 
to  lie  found  in  India.  Could  they  be  traced  to  their  source,  they 
would  probably  afford  as  pleasing  a chapter  of  architectural  history  as 
any  of  the  second-class  styles  we  are  acquainted  with.  At  present  the 
style  is  less  known  than  any  of  the  others  found  in  India,  and  its 
history’  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  even  broached,  much  less 
written  by  any  of  those  who  have  hitherto  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject.1 


' In  the  above  account  of  Jaina  architec- 
ture I have  omitted  all  allusion  to  the  Indra 
Subha  group  of  Gives  at  El  lorn,  which  are 
generally,  and,  I believe,  correctly,  ascribed 
to  the  Jains.  I have  done  this  because  struc- 
tural examples  ant  so  much  more  easily  un- 
derstood, that  they  are  always  preferable 
when  they  exist,  and  there  is  nothing  in  these 
caves  remarkable  in  itself,  nor  anything  that 


wonld  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than 
has  been  done  by  the  examples  above  quoted. 
They  look  much  more  like  Buddhist  caves 
without  cells  than  anything  the  Jains  ever 
built,  so  far  at  least  as  we  know,  and,  though 
interesting  as  specimens  of  cave  architecture, 
have  not  the  same  merit  as  structural  build- 
ings. Illustrations  of  them  will  be  found  in 
Daniell's  Views  in  the  East. 
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The  architecture  of  the  Hindus  may  bo  divided  into  three  perfectly 
distinct,  though  contemporary,  styles.  The  first  being  tho  Southern 
Hindu — that  practised  by  tho  Tamul  races  of  the  south — and  wholly 
confined  to  the  countries  lying  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
Nerbnddha  or  Vindya  range. 

Tho  second,  the  Northern  or  Arian  Hindu,  found  only  between  the 
Himalaya  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  last-mentioned  style,  in 
the  countries  into  which  tho  Arian  or  Sanscrit-speaking  races  pene- 
trated, and  where  they  settled,  which  are  now  known  as  the  Bengal 
Presidency. 

The  third  stylo  is  found  only  in  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab ; it 
differs  considerably  from  the  other  two,  though  possessing  more  simi- 
larity to  the  southern  style  than  to  that  which  intervenes  between 
them. 

Of  tho  Northern  Hindu  style  wo  have  very  few  remains,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  of  temple-building 
never  was  practised  in  the  North  nearly  to  the  extent  which  we  find 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  South. 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where  teraplo-building 
has  received  so  extraordinary  a development  as  in  the  south  of  India, 
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taking  the  amount  and  tho  circumstances  of  the  population  into 
account.  At  no  period  of  their  history  did  the  Tamul  races  rise  to 
anything  like  importance  politically,  nor  have  we  any  reason  for 
believing  that  those  countries  were  ever  more  populous  than  they  are 
at  present.  In  literature  they  have  done  nothing  original,  all  that 
they  possess  being  borrowed  directly  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Arian 
races  of  the  north.  In  science,  it  need  scarcely  bo  added,  they  have 
made  no  advance  whatever.  Yet  this  country  is  covered  with  temples 
which,  for  extent  and  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  them,  may  rival 
Kamac  and  the  most  extensive  temples  of  Egypt,  und  surpass  even  the 
cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages  in  complexity  of  design  and  variety  of 
detail.  Their  relativo  merit  as  works  of  art  is  another  question,  which 
must  I fear  be  decided  against  them;  but,  as  specimens  of  patient 
devotional  labour,  they,  so  far  as  I know,  stand  as  yet  unrivalled  in 
the  architectural  history  of  the  world. 

Historical  Notice. 

If  a line  be  drawn  east  and  west  from  Madras  to  Mangalore,  it  will 
cut  off  a portion  of  India  forming  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  of  400 
miles  a side,  within  which  are  situated  almost  all  the  great  temples 
of  Southern  India. 

To  the  north  of  this  line  the  country  seems  never  to  have  been 
sufficiently  thickly  peopled,  at  least  in  ancient  times,  for  any  rich  or 
powerful  states  to  have  been  established  within  its  boundaries.  Con- 
sequently, we  do  not  find  many  temples  there,  and  those  that  are  known 
to  exist  have  been  so  imperfectly  drawn  or  described  that  they  cannot 
at  present  be  rendered  available  for  elucidating  the  history  of  the 
style. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  this  line  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  inhabited  (above  the  Ghats  at  least)  by  people  of  tho  pure  Tamul 
race,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  aboriginal  in  tho  country.  As  far 
as  their  traditions  reach  they  have  been  divided  into  three  kingdoms 
or  states,  the  Pandyas,  the  Cholas,  and  tho  Cheras,  forming  a little 
triarchy  of  powers,  neither  interfered  with  by  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth,  nor  interfering  with  those  beyond  their  limits.  During  the 
greater  part  of  their  existence  all  their  relations  of  war  and  peace 
have  been  among  themselves,  and  they  have  grown  up  a separate 
people,  as  unlike  tho  rest  of  the  world  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

Of  tho  three,  the  most  southern  was  called  the  Pandyan  kingdom, 
and  was  the  earliest  civilized,  and  seems  to  havo  attained  sufficient 
importance  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  to  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Iloman  geographers.  How  much 
earlier  it  became  a state,  or  had  a regular  succession  of  rulers,  we 
know  not,1  but  it  seems  certainly  to  have  attained  to  some  consistency 
as  early  as  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  maintained 

1 The  best  account  of  this  state  is  that  are  found  in  Taylor’s  Analysis  of  the  Mack- 
given  by  Professor  Wilson  in  vol.  ill.  of  the  enzie  MSS.  and  elsewhere. 

Journal  K.  A.  S.,  but  many  scattered  notices 
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itself  within  its  original  boundaries,  till  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  it  was  swallowed  up  in  our  all-devouring  aggression. 

During  this  long  period  the  l’andyans  had  several  epochs  of  great 
brilliancy  and  power,  followed  by  long  intervening  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  obscurity.  The  first  and  fifth  or  sixth  centuries  seem  to  have 
been  thoso  when  they  especially  distinguished  themselves.  If  build- 
ings of  these  epochs  still  exist  in  the  country,  of  which  I see  no 
improbability,  they  are  utterly  unknown  as  yet,  as  well  as  all  those 
of  the  intervening  periods  down  to  the  reign  of  Trimul  Xaik,  A.!>.  1624. 
This  prince  adomod  the  capital  city  of  Madura  with  many  splendid 
buildings,  some  of  which  have  been  drawn  by  Daniell  and  others. 
What  more  ancient  remains  there  may'  be  will  not  be  known  till  the 
place  has  l>een  carefully  and  scientifically  explored. 

The  C'hola  kingdom  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Cauvery  and 
(Joleroon  rivers,  which  seems  always  to  have  been  their  principal  seat, 
nearly  to  Madras,  all  along  the  eastern  coast,  called  after  them  Cliolo- 
mandalam  or  Coromandel.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  their  kingdom  is 
not  known,  but  their  political  relations  with  Cashmere  can  be  traced 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  probably  earlier.  Their  epoch  of 
greatest  glory,  however,  was  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
when  they  seem  to  have  conquered  not  only  their  neighbours  the 
Pandy’as  and  Cheras,  but  even  to  have  surpassed  the  bounds  of  the 
triarchy,  and  carried  their  arms  into  Ceylon,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Ellora,  where  the  groat  Kylas  cave  was  excavated,  either  by  them  or 
under  their  influence.  After  this  period  they'  had  no  great  revival 
like  the  Pandyas  under  Trimul  Naik,  but  sank  step  by  step  under  the 
Mahometans,  Maharattas,  and  English,  to  their  present  state  of  utter 
degradation. 

The  Cheras  occupied  the  country  above  the  Ghats  between  Mysore 
and  Madura,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chola  country.  They'  seem  never 
to  have  been  so  important  as  either  of  their  neiglilwurs,  and  certainly 
never  were  such  temple-builders,  their  country  being  singularly  bare 
of  important  monuments  of  this  class.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Cliolas  in  the  tenth  century,  and  never  afterwards  regained  their  former 
power  or  position  — having  only  shortly  recovered  their  independence 
to  sink  again  under  the  rising  power  of  the  rajahs  of  Mysore  and 
Vijanuggur.1 

Although,  politically,  these  three  states  always  remained  distinct, 
and  generally  antagonistic,  the  people  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Their  architecture  is  different  from  any  other,  but  united  in  itself,  and 
has  gone  through  a process  of  gradual  change  from  the  earliest  times 
at  which  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  until  we  lose  sight  of  it 
altogether  in  the  last  century.  This  change  is  invariably  for  the 
worse,  the  earlier  specimens  being  in  all  instances  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  degree  of  degradation  forming  an  exact  chronometric  scale, 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  ago  of  the  buildings.  Ascending 


1 For  mi  account  of  the  Chera  kingdom  see  a j«a[)cr  by  Mr.  Dowson  in  vol.  viii.  of 
the  Journal  K.  A.  S. 
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upwards,  we  lose  the  thread  of  our  architectural  history  just  when 
we  come  to  something  so  elegant  and  pure  as  almost  to  admit  u 
comparison  with  some  of  the  better  specimens  of  classic  art  in  more 
western  lands. 

The  Southern  part  of  India  was  the  scene  of  protracted  disputes 
between  the  Buddhist  religion  and  that  of  the  Hindus1 *  from  the  fifth 
to  tho  seventh  century.  These  contests  ended  in  the  persecution  and 
expulsion  of  tho  former,  though  their  successors  the  .laius  still  flourished 
at  Conjeveram,  formerly  one  of  tho  principal  seats  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  in  tho  Mysore.  So  completely  was  Buddhism  extirpated,  that  no 
monument  of  that  religion  exists,  so  far  as  I know,  to  the  south  of  tho 
tope  of  Amravati  described  above.* 

Tho  Hindu  religion,  which  thus  became  supreme,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Brahmanical,  from  the  Brahmins  or  priests 
belonging  to  its  two  great  sects.  These  two  sects  consist  of  the  w’or- 
slnpjMjrs  of  Siva  and  of  Vishnu,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  almost  antagonistic.  Both  are  now  overloaded  with  a 
mass  of  the  most  monstrous  and  degrading  superstition.  The  origin 
of  tho  Sivito  and  Vishnave  sects  is  unknown  to  us.  Wo  cun  con- 
fidently assert  that  neither  of  them  was  derived  from  tho  Itulo- 
tiormanic  or  Sanscrit-speaking  races,  "whose  simple  monotheism  was 
a pure  fire-worship,  similar  to  that,  of  the  Persians,  and  consequently 
as  far  removed  from  the  absurdities  of  tho  Hindus  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

There  are  several  very  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  tenets 
of  the  Vishnaves  and  tho  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria.  Garudu,  the 
eagle-headed  Vahana,  and  companion  of  Vishnu,  seems  identical  with 
the  figure  now  so  familiar  to  us  in  Assyrian  sculpture,  probably  repre- 
senting Ormazd.  Tho  fish-god  of  the  Assyrians,  Dagon,  prefigures  the 
fish  Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  man-lion  is  not  more 
familiar  to  us  in  Assyria  than  in  India,  and  tradition  generally  points 
to  the  West  for  the  other  figures  scarcely  so  easily  recognised — more 
esjtecially  Bali,  whoso  name  alone  is  an  index  to  his  origin;  and  Malta 
Assura,  who,  by  a singular  inversion,  is  a man  with  a bull’s  head,3 
instead  of  a bull  with  a man’s  head,  its  he  is  al ways  figured  in  his 
native  land.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the  ninth  Avatar  of 
Vishnu  is  always  Bttddha  himself,  and  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  Jains 
and  the  Vishnaves  ;*  which,  with  many  other  facts  which  it  is  needless 
to  refer  to  here,  point  I think  indubitably  to  a common  origin  for  these 
three  forms  of  faith — Buddhism  being,  so  far  as  wo  know,  the  oldest 
derivative  from  that  common  source  ; Jainaism,  a less  pure  modifica- 
tion ; and  Vishnaism,  one  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  India. 


1 Many  paasajjes  in  the  Mackenzie  MNS., 
deposited  at  the  Hast  India  House,  refer  to 
these  disputes. 

* See  p.  14  and  woodcut  No.  9. 

3 See  Dr.  Babington,  plate  4,  vol.  ii., 


Trans.  R.  A.  S.,  for  the  sculpture  at  Malm 
Bali  (Hiram. 

4 Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  *270,  and 
vol.  xvii.  p.  *285. 
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The  Sivite  superstition  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  indigenous 
form  of  worship  belonging  to  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India, 
modified  no  doubt  to  an  immense  extent  by  contact  with  the  foreign 
forms  of  faith  just  alluded  to ; the  whole  being  now  so  completely 
jumbled  together  as  to  appear  ]>arts  of  one  great  system,  instead  of- 
merely  being  amalgamations  of  a vast  number  of  heterogeneous 
elements,  which  have  been  floating  about  in  the  unfathomable  sea  of 
misguided  imaginings  of  the  Hindus  during  the  long  dark  ages  of  their 
intellectual  and  political  degradation. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  essential  difference  cither  in  the 
plans  or  forms  of  the  Sivite  or  Yishnave  temples  in  the  south  of  India. 
It  is  only  by  observing  the  images  or  emblems  worshipped,  or  by 
reading  the  stories  represented  in  the  numerous  sculptures  with  which 
a temple  is  adorned,  that  we  find  out  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  the  temples  consist  almost  invariably  of  the  four 
following  parts,  arranged  in  various  manners,  as  afterwards  to  be 
explained,  but  differing  in  themselves  only  according  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  executed 

1.  The  principal  part,  the  actual  temple  itself,  is  called  the  Vinuuta. 
It  is  always  square  in  plan,  and  surmounted  by  a pyramidal  roof  of  one 
or  more  stories ; it  contains  the  cell  in  which  the  image  of  the  god  or 
his  emblem  is  placed. 

2.  The  porches  or  Mantupas,  which  always  cover  and  precede  the 
door  leading  to  the  cell. 

3.  Gate  pyramids,  Go/mras,  leading  into  the  quadrangular  enclo- 
sures which  always  surround  the  Vitnanas. 

4.  Pillared  halls  or  Choultries,  used  for  various  purposes,  and  which 
are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  these  temples. 

Besides  these,  a temple  always  contains  tanks  or  wells  for  water- — 
to  be  used  either  for  sacred  purposes  or  the  convenience  of  the  priests 
— dwellings  for  all  the  various  grades  of  the  priesthood  attached  to  it, 
and  numerous  other  buildings  designed  for  state  or  convenience. 

VlMANAS. 

The  Vimana,  though  frequently  not  the  largest,  is  always  the.most 
important  part  of  a Hindu  temple,  being  in  fact  the  sanctuary  or  temple 
itself.  As  before  stated,  it  is  always  square  in  plan.  In  smaller 
temples  the  perpendicular  part  is  generally  equal  in  height  to  its 
breadth,  or,  in  other  words,  it  forms  a cube.  In  the  larger  temples  its 
height  is  very  much  less  than  its  breadth ; but,  nevertheless,  I believe 
that  the  cell  which  it  contains  (the  gnrhha  griha,  or  womb  of  the  house) 
is  always  a cube,  or  intended  to  be  so ; but  it  is  so  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  it,  that  I am  by  no  means  certain  this  is  always  the  case. 

The  perpendicular  jiart  is  always  of  stone,  generally  of  granite, 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  and  other  ornaments  common  to  this 
style.  The  pyramidal  roof  is  generally  of  brickwork  covered  with 
stucco.  This  in  the  smallest  temples  is  only  one  story  high,  but  in 
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larger  ones,  such  as  that  at  Tanjore  (woodcut  No.  00),  it  rises  through 
1 4 stories  to  a height  of  nearly  200  ft. 

The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  57)  represents  one  3 stories  in  height 


57.  I'erumal  Pagoda,  Madura.  No  scale. 

From  a MS.  drawing  in  tbe  possesion  of  General  Monteith,  Madras  Knginecrs. 


at  Madura,  belonging  probably  to  the  age  of  Trimul  Naik,  and  shown 
all  the  more  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  more  modem  style.  There 
is  a complete  resemblance  between  this  building  and  one  of  the  very 
curious  rock-cut  temples  described  above  at  Mahavellipore.'  Every 
part  of  the  one  is  represented  in  the  other,  with  such  differences  only 
as  the  difference  of  age  (about  300  years)  would  lead  us  to  ex]>ect. 
Thus  the  little  colls,  which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Malia- 
vclliporo  temple,  have  hero  become  niches.  It  is  evidont  that  both  are 
derived  from  some  common  source,  the  later  example  receding  farther 
from  tho  original. 

Both,  it  will  be  seen,  are  covered  with  a small  domelike  termina- 
tion, which  iB  common  to  all  temples  in  the  south,  without  exception. 


1 JSce  p.  65,  woodcut  42. 
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so  far  as  I know ; still  in  no  instance  can  it  be  traced  to  a dome  of 
construction.  1 hat  it  is  borrowed  from  the  Huddhist  tope  will  be 
tolerably  evident  by  referring  to  woodcut  No.  41,  where  a similar  ter- 
mination covers  a Nepalose  kosthukar  ; but  in  that  instance  it  un- 
doubtedly is  meant  to  represent  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  Buddhists. 
In  the  older  example  at  Mahavellipore  it  looks  more  like  the  umbrella 
that  crowns  the  Buddhist  relic-shrine  (see  woodcut  No.  14)  than  the 
relic-shrine  itself;  but  in  either  case  its  origin  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  doubtful. 


58.  Temple  nt  Tar\Jore. 

From  the  ‘British  Museum- Egyptian  Antiquities,'  voL  i.  p.  1*8. 


By  far  the  most  splendid  temple  in  India  is  the  great  pagoda  at 
Tanjore;  its  base  measures  82  ft.  each  way,  it  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  its  pyramidal  roof  rises  through  14  stories  to  a height  of 
180  or  200  ft.  Its  age  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
though  its  base  is  covered  with  inscriptions  that  would  reveal  its 
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history  if  any  one  would  take  tho  trouble  to  read  them.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  it  belongs  to  the  great  age  of  the  Chola  dynasty, 
probably  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  ; but  if  so,  its  upper  part  must 
have  undergone  a very  thorough  repair  at  some  lator  date,  possibly 
on  its  appropriation  to  Sivaism ; for,  as  its  gateways  are  decidedly 
Vishnave,  the  temple  was  probably  so  also  when  first  built,  but  like 
many  others  in  India  given  over  to  the  more  popular  faith  at  some 
subsequent  period.  At  all  events  it  is  the  finest  temple  in  the  south, 
being  almost  the  only  one  in  which  the  vimaiui  or  temple  is  the  prin- 
cipal object,  round  wliieh  the  subordinate  ones  are  grouped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  a great  and  consistent  whole.  Generally  speaking, 
they  have  been  aggregated  together  as  if  by  accident,  and  the  principal 
object  is  so  overpowered  by  the  secondary  ones  as  utterly  to  destroy 
all  appearance  of  design. 

In  most  instances  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  cell  only  by  its  door- 
way ; but  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  obscurity  which 
they  covet  so  much,  as  enhancing  the  mystery  of  the  sanctuary,  it  is 
generally  covered  by  an  ante-temple,  or  pronaos — here  called  Anterala 
— generally  about  half  as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  its  breadth  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cell. 

PORCHES,  OK  MANTAl'AS. 

Beyond  this  is  a porch,  or  Mantapa,  which  is  usually  a square 
building,  in  plan  nearly  identical  with  the  temple  itself,  and  having 
a door  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  one  leading  to  the  cell  of  the  temple, 
the  other  three  admitting  light  and  access  to  its  interior.  Its  roof  is 
generally  pyramidal,  but  very  much  lowor  than  that  of  the  temple 
itself ; but  often  it  is  flat,  and  devoid  of  any  crowning  ornament. 

To  this  another  porch  sometimes  succeeds  ; ami  when  this  is  the 
case,  tho  inner  one  is  distinguished  as  the  Ardha  Mantapa,  the  outer 
as  the  Mulia  Mantapa.  When  joined  together  the  outer  is  generally 
open  in  front  and  closed  only  on  the  sides,  so  that  it  does  not  materially 
obstruct  the  passage  of  light  to  the  interior.  Sometimes  it  is  detached, 
and  then  takes  any  form  that  fancy  may  dictate.  1 

The  roof  of  these  porches,  when  large,  is  supported  with  pillars ; 
but  the  Hindu  architects  never  willingly  resort  to  this  expedient, 
generally  reducing  the  bearing  as  far  as  possible  by  bracketing  and 
projecting  cornices,  and  then  aiding  the  long  stones  that  form  the 
ceiling  by  beams  of  wood,  or  even  of  iron,  laid  under  them,  so  as  to 
gain  the  requisite  strength  by  any  Contrivance  rather  than  by  pillars. 
Many  of  the  finest  temples  of  India  owe 1 their  ruin  to  this  strange 
peculiarity  in  a people  who  in  other  instances  were  lavish  of  columnar 
arrangements  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Gate  Pyramids,  or  Gopuras. 

The  coll  and  its  porch  together  form  the  temple,  properly  so  called  ; 
but  in  all  instances  they  were  enclosed — or  at  least  it  was  intended 
they  should  be  so— in  a rectangulur  court.  Tho  walls  of  this  court 
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are  high,  and  plain  externally,  but  internally  ornamented  by  colon- 
nades and  cloisters,  or  buildings  of  various  sorts  adapted  to  the  service 
of  tbe  temple.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Gate  Pyramids,  which  form  the 
entrances  to  these  courts. 

When  only  one  wall  surrounded  the  temple,  only  one  gateway  was 
used,  directly  facing  the  porch.  Where  a second  enclosure  surrounded 
the  first,  the  outer  wall  had  usually  two  gateways,  one  in  front  of  that 
of  the  inner  wall,  the  other  exactly  opposite  behind  the  temple ; with 
3 enclosures,  4 gopuras  were  required  for  the  outer  enclosure,  one  in 
the  centre  of  each  face.  So  that  a temple,  such  as  that  at  Seriugham, 
with  7 enclosures,  ought  to  have  23  gopuras ; the  number  however  is 
seldom  complete,  Seriugham  having,  I believe,  only  17,  and  no  other 
that  I am  acquainted  with  so  many. 

Another  curious  practico  is,  that  the  gateway  is  made  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  wall  in  which  it  is  placed.  Thus  at 
Seringham,  the  inner  enclosure  being  200  or  300  ft.  square,  the  gate 
pyramid  is  only  40  or  50  ft.  broad,  and  the  passage  through  it  10  or 
12  ft.  wide,  and  18  or  20  ft.  high;  while  the  outer  ones,  standing  in 
walls  2475  and  2880  ft.  in  extent,  are  130  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  deep,  the 
opening  21  ft.  6 in.  wido  by  twice  that  in  height.  The  jambs  arc 
formed  of  single  blocks  of  granite  at  least  40  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
whole  is  roofed  by  slabs  of  granite  not  less  than  23  or  24  ft.  long. 
These  gateways,  though  not,  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  among  the  most  stupendous  buildings  of  the  south  of  India. 
This  arrangement,  gives  rise  to  a singular  piece  of  architectural  bathos. 
The  original  small  cell  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  has  liecorae 
sacred  from  some  mystical  cause  or  other;  and  instead  of  either  re- 
building it  on  a larger  scale,  or  building  over  it,  as  the  Buddhists 
would  have  done,  the  Hindu  architect  has  merely  regilt  and  re-orna- 
mented it.  Next  another  and  another  enclosure  with  its  gate-towers 
has  been  added,  so  that  there  is  no  central  object  of  attraction. 
Viewed  externally,  the  temple  is  a congeries  of  gate  pyramids  without 
object,  and  on  entering  you  pass  from  the  most  magnificent  structures 
to  thoso  which  are  less  and  less  so,  till  at  last  you  arrive  at  the  meanest 
thing  of  all,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  whole  temple.  To  a Hindu 
its  sanctity  may  hide  all  its  defects ; but  the  architect  has  certainly 
failed  to  work  up  to  the  greatness  of  his  subject.  Tanjorc  is  one  of 
the  few  temples  in  the  south  which  escape  this  fault,  so  destructive  of 
architectural  grandeur. 

The  form  of  the  Gopuras  is  easily  understood,  as  it  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Vimanas,  except  that,  instead  of  being  always  square, 
they  are  always  larger  in  one  direction  than  the  other,  and  their 
longer  side  is  pierced  with  an  opening  occupying  from  one-fourth  to 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  width.  This  oblong  shape  also  necessitates 
the  abandonment  of  the  circular  crowning  ornament,  which  is  length- 
ened out  to  correspond  with  the  general  section  of  the  building. 

This,  like  the  form  of  the  temples,  is  explicable  by  a reference  to 
Buddhist  buildings.  The  large  long  building,  for  instance,  in  wood- 
cut  No.  42,  which  almost  undoubtedly  represents  the  exterior  of  a 
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Buddhist  Chaitya  hall , if  pierced  with  an  opening  in  the  side  instead  of 
at  the  end.  would  form  a Gopura ; and  the  Hindus,  when  building  in  a 
Buddhist  country,  still  adhere  to  this  form  more  closely  than  in  their 
own  territories,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  woodcut  No.  59,  representing 
the  gateway  of  a tcmplo  in  Ceylon,  still  retaining  the  simple  form 
almost  lost  in  the  complication  to  which  their  gateways  have  been 
subjected  in  modem  times. 

One  of  the  tallest  gate  pyramids  I know  of  is  that  belonging  to  the 
principal  temple  at  Combaeonum  (woodcut  No.  60),  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  Chola  after  the  temporary  abandonment  of  Tanjore.  It 
rises  to  12  stories,  including  the  basement,  which  is  of  granite  and 
plain,  while  the  whole  of  the  pyramid  is  of  brick  stuccoed,  and  covered 
with  sculpture  and  architectural  ornaments  to  an  extent  undreamt 
of  by  European  imagination.  Its  want  of  proportion,  and  the  endless 
repetition  of  small  parts,  prevent  its  being  so  pleasing  an  architectural 
object  as  the  smaller  gate  pyramids  generally  are,  though  it  is 
certainly  imposing  from  its  mass. 

Pillared  Halls. 

By  fir  the  most  extraordinary  buildings  connected  with  these  lanes 
are  tho  pillared  colonnades  or  choultries  which  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  various  enclosures  of  the  temples.  They  are  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  from  tho  little  pavilion  supported  on  4 pillars  up  to  the 
magnificent  hall  numbering  a thousand. 

Their  uses  too  arc  most  various : in  ancient  times  they  served  as 
porches  to  temples ; sometimes  as  halls  of  ceremony,  where  tho 
dancing-girls  attached  to  the  temples  danco  and  sing ; sometimes  they 
are  cloisters  surrounding  the  whole  area  of  the  temple,  at  others 
swinging  porches,  where  the  gods  enjoy  at  stated  seasons  that  intel- 
lectual amusement.  But  by  far  their  most  important  application  is 
when  used  as  nuptial  halls,'  in  which  the  mystic  union  of  the  male 
and  female  divinities  is  celebrated  once  a year.  Those  dedicated  to 
these  festivals  sometimes  attain  an  extent  of  1000  columns,  and  are 
called  in  consequence  halls  of  1000  columns,  though  they  do  not  in  all 
instances  mako  up  this  complement. 

At  Tinnevelly  the  great  pillared  hall  has  100  columns  in  its 
length,  by  10  in  width, *so  that  it  would  have  exactly  that  number 
were  not  24  omitted  to  make  way  for  a small  temple.  At  Chillum- 
brum  the  hall  iR  24  pillars  wide  by  41  in  length,  which,  adding  the  16 
of  tho  porch,  would  make  up  the  number ; but  some  are  omitted  in  the 
centre  to  admit  of  space  for  ceremonies,  so  that  the  actual  number  is 
only  930.  At  Tiruvalur*  the  great  hall  is  16  pillars  wide  by  43  in 
depth,  or  688  ; one-lialf  of  them,  however,  support  no  roof,  so  that  it 
is  probably  unfinished.  At  Seringham  the  hall  is  of  about  the  same 
extent ; and  several  other  temples  have  halls,  the  number  of  whose 

1 In  this  case  they  are  called  c/iaOri , the  * Ram  Rax,  Essay  on  Hindu  Architecture, 
rame  word,  I believe,  radically,  as  choultry.  plate  xlviii. 
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pillars  varies  from  600  to  1000;  in  almost  every  instance  composed  of 
a hard  close-grained  granite,  covered  with  sculpture  from  the  base  to 
the  capital,  and  in  most  instances  no  two  pillars  are  exactly  alike. 
There  is  thus  an  endless  and  bewildering  variety  in  the  detail,  though 
the  general  dimensions  and  eft'oct  aro  the  same. 

The  construction  of  these  choultries  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  annexed  section  of  one  used  as  a porch  to  a small  templo  at  Chil- 
lumhrum ; as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a five-aisled  porch,  supported  by  six 


61 . Section  of  l\irch  of  Temple  At  Cliillumbrum.  From  a Sketch  by  the  Author.  No  ucale. 


square  columns,  about  18  in.  each  way  and  20  ft.  in  height.  The 
outer  aisles  aro  only  6 ft.  in  width,  the  inner  8 ft.,  and  they  are  roofed 
simply  by  flat  stones  laid  side  by  side.  The  whole  energy  of  the 
architect,  however,  has  been  reserved  for  tho  central  aisle,  which  has  a 
clear  width  of  21  ft.  6 in. ; a space  so  wide  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
span  it  without  using  stones  so  heavy  as  to  crush  the  substructure. 
To  avoid  this  a bracketing  shaft  of  singular  elegance  is  attached  to  tho 
front,  of  the  square  pillar,  and  a system  of  bracketing  carried  up  till 
the  space  to  bo  spanned  by  flat  stones  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  side 
aisles,  or  in  other  words  the  space  between  tho  pillars  is  divided  into 
three  equal  portions  of  about  8 ft.  each,  tho  side  portion  borne  on  the 
brackets,  and  the  central  space  only  remaining  to  be  roofed.  Lest, 
however,  there  should  bo  a tendency  to  lateral  weakness  in  so  exten- 
sive a bracket,  about  half-way  up  it  a stay 1 is  introduced,  in  tho  form 
of  a slight  stone  beam  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  which  cer- 
tainly adds  extremely  to  the  elegance,  and  also  probably  to  the 
strength  of  tho  structure. 

The  general  effect  of  the  arrangements  of  this  porch  will  be  seen  from 
the  woodcut  No.  62,  though  it  cannot  do  justice  to  its  singular  elegance 
and  grace.  This  is  the  oldest  example  I have  seen  of  the  arrange- 
ment, dating  probably  from  the  tenth  century,  and  therefore  tho  most 
elegant.  The  more  modem  examples,  though  richer,  have  lost  much 


1 Shown  more  clearly  in  the  woodcut  No.  62. 
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of  the  beauty,  and  nearly  all  the  constructive  propriety  and  grace, 
which  we  find  in  this.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
hall  built  by  Trimul  Naik  at  Madura,  and  tolerably  well  known  to  the 
English  public  from  Daniell’s  illustration  of  it.  It  was  commenced  in 
1623,  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  a million  sterling,  and  occupied 
twenty-two  years  in  its  erection.'  As  will  bo  seen  by  the  annexed  * 
plan  (woodcut  No.  63),  the  building  is  333  ft.  long  by  81  ft..  10  in. 
wide,  and  is  supported  by  128  pillars  or  piers,  all  of  which  differ,  and 
all  are  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  and  minute  architectural  orna- 
ments— many  having  figures  attached  to  the  fronts  of  them,  as  well  as 
groups  on  their  sides.  In  this  instance  the  bracketing  shaft  has 
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merged  into  the  pillar  ; the  whole  becomes  a pier  from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  in 
width,  with  scarcely  a reminiscence  of  the  original  arrangement  from 
which  it  sprang.  The  accompanying  elevation  of  one  of  these  (wood- 
cut  No.  64)  will  show  the  form  which  the  piers  took  about  this  time, 
and  which  is  common  to  them  all,  after  this  date,  though  not  found 
before.  The  object  in  building  this  magnificent  choultry  was  to  pro- 
vide a suitable  abode  for  the  god,  who  consented  to  leave  his  temple 
for  ten  days  every  year,  and  visit  the  king,  on  condition  of  his  pro- 
viding a suitable  building  for  his  reception. 


Between  these  two  arrangements — the  moro  modern,  where  the 
square  pillars  merge  into  flat  piers,  and  the  older  one,  in  which 
the  square  shape  is  never  lost  sight  of — come  the  pillared  halls  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Kamisseram  on  an  island  l>etwoen  Ceylon  and  the 
mainland.  These  are  5-aislod  choultries,  and  encircle  the  temple 
twice,  and  with  their  various  junctions  extend  to  near  4000  ft.  in 
length,  with  every  variety  of  light  and  shade  and  complexity  of  form 
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and  eft  cot,  making  up  one  of  the  most  vast  and  elaborate  of  all  the 
temples  in  the  south  of  India.' 

Where  the  subordination  of  parts  is  preserved,  the  general  effect  of 
these  choultries  is  pleasing,  and,  from  their  vastness,  sometimes 
almost  reachos  to  sublimity.  But  in  the  more  modern  times  this 
quality  is  neglected,  and,  as  at  Tinnevelly  and  Chillumbrum,  both  of 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  century,  the  choultries  arc  mere 
collections  each  of  1000  columns,  placed  at  equal  distances,  generally 
uo  more  than  0 ft.  apart,  without  any  variety  or  harmony  of  arrange- 
ment whatever.  Such  a forest  of  pillars,  carved  and  elaborated  as 
these  are,  cannot  fail  to  produce  some  effect,  but  it  would  lie  difficult 
to  conceive  any  design  on  which  so  much  labour  could  be  bestowed 
productive  of  so  little  of  either  beauty  or  grandeur. 

In  other  instances,  as  at  Seringliam,  Conjeveram,  and  elsewhere,  a 
middle  course  is  followed  between  these  two  extremes,  the  great  hall 
being  traversed  by  one  wide  aisle  in  the  centre  fur  the  whole  of  its 
greater  length,  and  intersected  by  transepts  of  like  dimension  running 
across  at  right  angles.  There  still  remain  seven  side-aisles  on  each 
side,  in  which  all  the  pillars  are  equally  spaced  out.  In  these,  look- 
ing outwards  from  the  centre  uisle,  the  arrangement  is  not  without  a 
certain  magnificence  of  effect,  but  it  neither  has  the  sublimity  of  the 
long-down  vistas  of  llamisseram,  nor  the  spacious  exuberance  of  Tri- 
mul  Naik’s  choultry  at  Madura. 

The  mode  in  which  those  various  parts  are  generally  grouped 
together  will  be  understood  bv  the  two  following  illustrations,  one  a 
plan  of  the  temple  at  Tinnevelly,  (ho  other  an  isometric  view  of  that 
at  Tiruvalur,  both  comparatively  modem  examples,  but  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  explain  all  that  has  been  said  above  of  the  style. 

The  temple  at  Tiruvalur  measures  extemall}’  945  ft.  by  701  ft.,  and 
has  5 gate  pyramids  in  its  outer  enclosure,  2 in  tho  second,  and 
one  in  the  inner.  The  sanctuary  is  double,  and  surrounded  by  a 
• cloister.  The  next  enclosure  is  crowded  by  temples  and  buildings  of 
every  shape  and  size,  placed  without  the  least  reference  to  sym- 
metrical arrangement.  In  the  outer  court  are  several  larger  temples, 
some  placed  at  different  angles  from  the  rest;  and  towards  the  princi- 
pal entrance  is  tho  great  choultry,  intended  apparently  to  liave  had 
1000  columns,  but  evidently  unfinished,  one-half  of  those  already 
erected  having  no  roof  to  support.  As  before  mentioned,  the  number 
now  standing  is  088.  These  are  all  equally  spaced,  except  that  there 
is  a broad  aisle  down  the  centre,  and  a narrower  transverse  avenue  in 
the  direction  of  the  entrance.  Hence  it  will  easily  be  understood  how 
inferior,  as  an  architectural  design,  this  is  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  of  the  420  columns  of  the  temple  at  Sadree,*  or  indeed  of  any 
Jaina  building,  however  small.  Their  uniformly  flat  roofs  prevent 
even  the  older  choultries  from  reaching  tho  beauty  of  these  dumical 


1 A plan  of  this  temple  is  given  in  the  gopunt,  and  in  the  India  House  are  MS. 
Journal  of  the  tiengmphical  Society  of  Horn-  views  «f  its  interior, 
hay,  Tol.  vii.  Salt  published  a view  of  its  2 See  p.  79,  woodcuts  M and  55. 
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examples ; while  the  modem  ones  are  certainly  immeasurably  in 
ferior. 


65.  Temple  at  Tiruvalur.  From  a drawing  in  Ram  Ruz  s Hindu  Architecture. 


Though  neither  among  the  largest  nor  tjie  most  splendid  temples 
of  Southern  India,  that  at  Tinncvelly  will  serve  to  give  a good 
general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  these  edifices,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  having  been  built  on  one  plan,  and  at.  one  time,  without  subse- 
quent alteration  or  change.  It  is  also  a double  temple,  the  great 
square  being  divided  into  two  equal  halves,  one  of  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  god  Siva,  the  other  to  his  consort  l’arvati.  The  next  wood- 
cut,  No.  66,  represents  one  of  the  halves,  which,  though  differing  in 
arrangement  from  the  other,  is  still  so  like  it  as  to  render  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  other  superfluous. 

The  general  dimensions  of  tho  whole  enclosure  are  580  ft.  by 
756  ft.,  the  larger  dimension  being  divided  into  two  equal  portions  of. 
378  ft.  each.  There  are  three  gateways  to  each  half,  and  ono  in  the 
wall  that  divides  the  two  ; the  principal  gateway  faces  the  entrance  to 
the  temple,  and  the  lateral  ones  aro  opposite  each  other.  An  outer 
portico  precedes  the  groat  gateway,  leading  internally  to  a very 
splendid  porch,  which,  before  reaching  the  gateway  of  the  inner 
enclosure,  branches  on  the  right  to  the  intermediate  gateway,  and  on 
the  left  to  the  great,  hall  of  1000  columns — 10  pillars  in  width  by  100 
in  length. 

The  inner  enclosure  is  not  concentric  with  the  outer,  and,  as  usual, 
has  only  one  gateway.  The  temple  itself  consists  of  a cubical  cell, 
surmounted  by  a vimana  or  spire,  preceded  by  two  porches,  and  is  sur- 
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66.  Half  Plan  at  [Vniplc  at  l ilinta  lily.  Srum  a plan  in  llte  p.j'*ssiun  ill  ilje  lloyal  Aaialit  Society 

Scale  100  FI.  tu  1 in. 
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rounded  by  triple  colonnades.  In  other  parts  of  the  enclosure  are 
smaller  temples,  tanks  of  water,  gardens,  colonnades,  Ac.,  hut  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  various  as  are  generally  found  in  Indian  temples 
of  the  class. 

These  temples  havo  often  been  compared  with  those  of  Egypt, 
particularly  that  of  Camac.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  very  striking 
|>oints  of  resemblance.  The  yopura  both  in  form  and  purpose  is  by  no 
means  unlike  the  great  propylon  of  Egyptian  temples:  the  mantapa  is 
analogous  to  the  hypostyle  hall  : and  the  inner  enclosures,  small  cells, 
and  insignificant  central  objects  correspond  very  closely.  We  know 
also  that  there  was  considerable  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  at  a very  ancient  time.  But  on  tho  other  hand  the  two 
styles  differ  so  widely  in  details  and  in  purpose  that  we  cannot  posi- 
tively assert  the  actual  connection  between  them,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  unquestionable. 

A far  more  striking  similarity  exists  between  such  a temple  as  this 
and  that  at  Jerusalem;  and  if  Josephus’s  description  of  that  temple  as 
rebuilt  by  Herod  be  read  with  such  a plan  as  this  of  Tinnevelly  beforo 
ns,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  tho  conviction  that  the  coincidences  are  not 
wholly  accidental.  That  temple  must,  of  course,  l*  squared  as  these 
usually  are,  and  the  dimensions  then  become  nearly  the  same.  The 
great  choultry  is  then  tho  Stoa  Basilica,  tho  outer  court  that  of  the 
Gentiles.  No  separation  of  the  sexes  being  known  in  the  Eastern 
temples,  the  womeh’s  court  is  omitted ; but  the  inner  enclosure,  the 
form  of  the  temple,  its  gateway,  its  pillars,  and  other  peculiarities 
are  so  like  in  both  that  wo  can  scarcely  doubt  their  being  derived  from 
some  common  origin.  We  probably  havo  no  means  of  tracing  what 
that  common  origin  may  have  been. 

Kyi.as  at  Ellora. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Hindu  architecture  is 
the  rock-cut  temple  at  Ellora,  generally  known  as  tho  Kylas.  From 
its  beauty  it  always  excited  the  astonishment  of  travellers,  and  in 
consequence  is  better  known  than  almost  any  other  structure  in  that 
country,  from  the  numerous  views  and  sketches  that  liave  been  pub- 
lished of  it.  Unlike  the  Buddhist  excavations  we  have  hitherto  been 
describing,  it  is  not  a mere  interior  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  but  is 
a model  of  a complete  temple,  such  as  might  havo  been  erected  on  tho 
plain.  In  other  words,  the  rock  has  teen  cut  away,  externally  as 
well  as  internally.  Tho  older  caves  arc  of  a much  more  natural  and 
rational  design  than  this  temple,  because,  in  cutting  away  tho  rock 
around  it  to  provide  an  exterior,  the  whole  has  necessarily  been  placed 
in  a pit.  In  the  cognate  temples  at  Maliavellipore  (illustrated  woodcut 
No.  42)  this  dilemma  hits  teen  escaped  by  their  carvers  having  found 
the  boulders  of  granite  out  of  which  they  are  hewn  lying  free  on 
the  shore ; but  at  Ellora,  no  insulated  rock  teing  available,  a pit  was 
dug  in  the  sloping  side  of  a hill,  about  100  ft.  deep  at  its  inmost  side, 
anil  half  that  height  at  the  entrance  or  gopura,  the  floor  of  the  pit  teing 
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150  ft.  wide  and  270  ft.  in  length.  In  the  centro  of  this  rectangular 
court  stands  the  temple,  sis  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (woodcut  67), 

drawn  to  the  usual  scale,  t 
consisting  of  a vimana.  be- 
tween 80  ft.  and  90  ft.  in 
height,  preceded  by  a large 
square  porch,  supported  by 
16  columns  (owing  probably 
to  the  immense  weight  to  lie 
borne) ; before  this  stands  a 
detached  porch,  reached  by  a 
bridge;  and  in  front  of  all 
stands  the  gateway,  which  is 
in  like  manner  connected  with 
the  last  porch  by  a bridge, 
the  whole  being  cut  out  of  the 
nativo  rock.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  pillars  or  stliam- 
bas  also  left  standing  on  each 
side  of  the  detached  porch, 
and  two  elephants  about  the 
size  of  life.  All  round  the 
court  there  is  a peristylar 
cloister  with  cells,  and  some 
halls  not  shown  in  the  plan, 
which  give  to  the  whole  a 
complexity,  and  at  the  same 
time  a completeness,  which 
never  fail  to  strike  the  be- 
holder with  astonishment  and 
awe. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  view,  its  general  form  is  extremely 
similar  to  that  of  the  principal  temple  at  Mahavcllipore  (woodcut  42), 
and  also  to  that  atTanjore  (woodcut  58);  and  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  this  apparent  on  the  small  scale  of  the  woodcuts,  T can  assert, 
from  personal  inspection  of  the  three  examples,  that  they  are  identical 
as  far  as  style  is  concerned.  Some  allowance,  of  course,  must  be  made 
for  the  difference  of  age,  the  Kylns  belonging  to  the  ninth  or  tenth, 
the  Mahavellipore  Raths'to  either  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  the  Tanjore  temple,  though  proliably  intermediate  between  the 
two,  having,  as  before  stated,  been  alterod  at  some  subsequent  period 
to  its  present  form.  That  they  belong  to  the  same  race  and  the  same 
religion  seems  undoubted ; and  they  are,  as  will  presently 'be  shown, 
so  unlike  anything  further  north,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  to  an  overflowing  of  the  Tamul  races  that  we  owe  the  Kylas,  and 
probably  also  the  introduction  of  the  Sivite  religion  into  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  Arian  races. 

As  the  oldest  of  the  three  buildings,  the  Kylas  presents  an  inter- 
esting peculiarity  which  we  might  expect,  but  do  not  find  elsewhere. 


67.  Kylas  at  Ellora.  Corrected  from  a plan  in  Daniel  l's 
Views  In  Hindostan. 
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6*.  Kylas,  hllora.  From  a aketch  by  the  Author. 

which  is,  that  the  cells  surrounding  the  vimana  arc  detached,  five  of 
them  opening  in  a little  court-yard  in  which  the  vimana  stands,  each 
with  a separate  entrance  of  its  own,  and  destined  for  its  own  peculiar 
image  or  object  of  worship.  The  fourth  side  of  this  court  is  occupied 
by  the  porch.  At  Mahavellipore  the  cells  may  be  called  semi-detached, 
each  Vicing  distinct,  though  in  reality  they  are  only  false  cells.  In  the 
l’erunml  pagoda  (woodcut  f>7)  they  have  grown  to  be  actually  parts  of 
the  vimana,  and  so  they  are  always  treated  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  the  process  from  the  detached  cell  of  the  Buddhists 
as  found  in  Java  to  their  present  descendants,  which,  without  the 
intermediate  steps,  we  could  scarcely  recognise. 

Considerable  misconception  exists  on  the  subject  of  cutting  temples 
in  tho  rock.  Almost  every  one  who  sees  these  temples  is  struck  with 
the  apparently  prodigious  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  their  exca- 
vation, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  monolithic  character  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded,  and  that,  had  the  Kylas  liecn  an  edifice  of  masonry  situated 
on  the  plain,  it  would  scarcely  have  attracted  the  attention  of  European 
travellers  at  all.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  considerably  easier  and 
less  expensive  to  excavate  a temple  than  to  build  one.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Kylas,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  this  class.  To  excavate 
the  area  on  which  it  stands  would  require  the  removal  of about  100.000 
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cubic  yards  of  rock,  but,  ns  the  base  of  the  temple  is  solid  and  the 
superstructure  massive,  it  occupies  in  round  numbers  about  one  half 
of  the  excavated  area,  so  that  the  question  is  simply  this — whether  it 
is  easier  to  chip  away  50,000  yards  of  rock,  and  shoot  it  to  spoil  (to 
borrow  a railway  term)  down  a hill-side,  or  to  quarry  50,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone,  remove  it,  probably,  a mile  at  least  to  the  place  where 
the  temple  is  to  l>e  built,  and  then  to  raise  and  set  it.  The  excavating 
process  would  probably  cost  about  one-tenth  of  the  other.  The 
sculpture  and  ornament  would  be  the  same  in  both  instances,  more 
especially  in  India,  where  buildings  arc  always  set  up  in  block,  and 
the  carving  executed  in  situ.  Nevertheless  the  impression  produced 
on  all  spectators  by  these  monolithic  masses,  their  unalterable  character, 
and  appearance  of  eternal  durability,  point  to  the  process  as  one  merit- 
ing more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  in  modem  times;  and 
if  any  mck  were  found  as  uniform  and  as  easily  worked  as  the  Indian 
amygdaloidal  traps,  we  might  hand  down  to  posterity  some  more 
durable  monument  than  many  we  are  now  erecting  at.  far  greater  cost. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  southern  temples,  I must  allude  to 
another  at  Tanjore,  which,  at  a distance,  almost  rivals  in  dimensions 
and  outline  the  great  jiagoda  (woodcut  58),  of  which  it  is  evidently  a 
copy.  On  a nearer  inspection,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up 
wholly  of  Italian  details  of  the  very  worst  class.  'The  external  cells 
are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  and  Ionic  pilasters,  as  badly  designed 
as  they  are  executed,  alternating  with  ranges  of  balusters  of  the 
dumpiest  and  clumsiest  forms.  The  whole  is  painted  with  a vulgarity 
which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  in  a people  who  have  shown  such 
taste  in  earlier  times,  and  so  exquisite  an  eye  for  colour  and  detail. 
Such,  however,  are  the  effects  of  the  miserable  state  of  dependence  to 
which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  such  the  results  of  an  attempt  to 
copy  servilely  a style  utterly  unsuited  to  thoir  wants,  and  which  they 
can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate.  It  is  amusing  to  see  another 
people  trying  this  copying  system.  We  see  with  half  a glance  how 
ludicrous  the  failure  is  with  them  ; but  while  we  so  easily  detect  their 
speck,  we  utterly  forget  the  beam  that  closes  our  own  eyes. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  Hindus  fell  so  low  as  this,  their  art  went 
through  another  stage,  not  unproductive  of  beauty  and  elegance,  and 
which  might  eventually  have  been  elaborated  into  a style  oven  sur- 
passing their  own  more  ancient  forms.  This  new  style  is  found  in 
the  buildings  erected  under  the  influence  of  the  Mahometans,  anil 
adopts,  to  a certain  extent,  some  of  the  more  prominent  forms  of  their 
architecture. 

When  the  Mahometans  first  conquered  India  they  imitated  in  their 
earlier  mosques  not  only  the  details,  but  even  the  forms,  of  the  Hindu 
architects,  and  their  style  in  that  country  always  bore  strongly  the 
impress  of  the  land  in  which  it  was  elaborated,  still  retaining  its  arched 
form,  and  a more  daring  construction  than  the  Hindus  had  ever 
attempted.  In  process  of  time  a complete  reaction  took  place,  and  in 
their  secular  buildings  at  least,  though  scarcely  ever  in  their  temples, 
the  Hindus  began  to  adopt  the  arcades  and  vaults  of  their  antagonists. 
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using  them,  however,  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion,  and  making  what 
may  be  called  an  amalgamation  of  two  styles,  rather  than  a mere  copy 
of  the  other.  Even  if  they  had  copied  from  the  Mahometans,  it  would 
have  been  a very  different  thing  from  borrowing  from  another  age  or 
another  clime  that  which  had  become  antiquated,  or  was  unsuitable. 
It  was  merely  the  adoption  by  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a country 
of  those  forms  which  another  and  more  energetic  portion  of  its  inha- 
bitants had  found  best  suited  for  their  purposes. 

In  the  south  of  India  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  this 
style  is  a portion  of  the  palace  of  Madura,  commenced  by  'l'rimul  Naik, 
and  completed  by  his  successors,  now  utterly  fallen  to  ruin  and  decay. 
The  j>art  most  illustrative  of  the  new  style  is  the  great  Hull  of  Au- 
dience, shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut ; but  other  parts  and  other 


halls  show  the  same  characteristics  with  more  or  less  distinctness.  It 
is  not  known  by  whom  this  hall  was  erected  ; at  first  sight  it  might  be 
supjHised  improbable  that  the  builder  of  the  choultry  illustrated  above 
( woodcuts  03,  04)  could  adopt  so  different  a stylo  in  his  palace. 
Innovation,  however,  in  secular  affiiirs,  is  a totally  different  thing 
from  novelty  in  things  sacred,  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere ; and  the 
consequence  is.  that  the  change  never  reached  the  temples,  though  it 
was  common  in  palaces  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 


Hall  in  1‘altuc,  Madura.  Kroin  I ►union's  Vicar*  in  Hindostan. 
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I should  be  inclined  to  date  the  hall  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  than  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  without  seeing  it. 
it  is  hazardous  to  venture  even  a conjecture  on  such  a subject. 

To  these  points  1 shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter,  when 
speaking  of  the  styles  of  the  north.  In  the  mean  while  our  limits  warn 
us  to  tako  leave  of  a style  well  deserving  of  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Its  historic  interest  is  very  great : 
the  buildings  to  which  it  gave  rise  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
number.  It  exhibits  also  great  beauty  of  detail,  especially  in  the 
older  instances.  The  grandeur  of  some  of  its  forms,  and  the  general 
purpose-like  attainment  of  the  ends  aimed  at,  givo  rise  to  effects  as 
pleasing  as  thoy  are  startling,  and  afford  hints  well  worthy  of  the 
study  of  any  of  those  who  wish  to  master  the  theory  or  practice  of 
the  art  of  architecture.  For  when  a nation  labours  perhaps  through 
thousands  of  years  to  attain  a given  object,  small  and  mean  as  the 
individual  efforts  may  be,  the  accumulated  results  attain  importance 
such  as  no  individual  capacity  ever  could  realize,  and  such  as  can  only 
bo  reached  by  the  united  efforts  of  millions  exerted  through  a long 
series  of  ages. 
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From  tho  earliest  age  at.  which  tradition  first  sheds  even  the  dimmest 
light  on  Indian  history  to  the  present  hour,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
lias  always  been  the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  the  country. 
Here  the  first  strangers  settled,  bringing  with  them  the  civilization  of 
the  West ; here  that  civilization  was  elaborated  into  those  peculiar 
institutions  that  still  so  strongly  subsist  after  tho  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  those  heroes  lived  whose  exploits 
are  celebrated  by  the  Indian  epic  and  dramatic  poets,  whose  works 
are  now  becoming  familiar  to  us ; and  hero  it  wus  that  the  religions  of 
lluddha  and  Brahma  arose,  which  still  influence  at  least  a fourth  of  the 
whole  human  race.  Here,  therefore,  we  naturally  look  for  monuments 
to  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  bygone  ages;  hut.  we 
look  in  vain.  It  has  been  already  said 1 that  there  are  no  certain 
traces  of  ancient  Hindu  architecture,  that  is  to  say,  of  anything  pre- 
vious to  the  spread  of  Buddhism.  In  Northern  India,  with  the  few 
exceptions  to  bo  shortly  noticed,  there  are  no  genuine  Hindu  buildings 
at  all  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  idol  fanes  of  the 
vanquished  race  having  been  destroyed  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
conquerors.  But  this  explanation  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that 
soveral  Buddhist,  monuments  remain  in  this  very  district,  and  many  of 
the  .lains,  converted  for  the  most  part  into  mosques,  though  perfectly 
easy  to  be  recognised.  The  phenomenon,  therefore,  can  only  lie 

1 s«  p.  5. 
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accounted  for  by  the  assumption,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  other  evidence, 
that  the  Arinn  race,  which  prevailed  in  this  part  of  India  from  a very 
early  period,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  building  temples  or  durable 
edifices  of  any  kind. 

It  is  only  in  the  remote  province  of  Orissa,  or  in  the  jungles  of 
Kajpootana,  that  any  examples  are  found  of  early  Hindu  buildings. 
Orissa,  being  on  the  boundary  of  the  Tamul  races,  and  as  little  in- 
fluenced by  Arian  prejudices  as  can  well  be  conceived,  is  covered  with 
temples,  some  of  which  are  of  great  magnificence;  and  though  the 
province  is  remote,  and  always  was  comparatively  poor,  it  possesses 
now  more  temples  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Bengal.  In  Kaj- 
pootana, which,  if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  was  far  more  influenced 
by  the  Huns — within  at  least  the  temple-building  age — than  by  the 
Arian  race,  we  find  the  same  phenomenon.  The  little  hill-fort,  for 
instance,  of  Chittore  lias  its  brow  garnished  with  more  temples,  and 
more  architectural  magnificence,  than  any  of  the  great  capital  cities 
that  once  adorned  the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  sacred  stream  of 
the  Ganges. 

Oiussan  Temi’LKS. 

So  remote  is  the  province  of  Orissa,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  can  glean  even  such  scanty  notices  of  its  history  as  are 
usually  available  in  Eastern  countries.  We  know,  however,  from  the 
inscription  at  Dauli,  that  Asoka  sent  hither  his  missionaries  and  pub- 
lished his  edicts  here ; and  it  is  evident  from  the  eaves  on  the  Udyagiri 
that  Buddhism  did  exist  here  from  that  period  till  some  time  after  the 
Christian  era.  We  know  also  that  the  famous  Tooth-relic  was  preserved 
in  this  province  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  in  a temple 
which  stood  where  the  far-famed  temple  of  Jnggernath  now  stands,1 
whose  worship  6eems  to  bo  only  a corrupt  Buddhism,  so  overlaid  with 
local  Fetichism  as  scarcely  to  bo  recognisable. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  kings  of  Orissa  were  Buddhist  or  Brahmanieal — they 
wavered  apparently  between  the  two.*  About  that  time  the  succession 
was  disturbed  by  an  invasion  1 of  barbarians,  who  retained  the  country 
for  146  years.  After  this  the  original  family,  or  at  least  the  original 
race,  regained  power,  and  it  is  with  them  that  our  architectural  history 
commences. 

The  earliest  authentic  building  that  we  have  of  this  race,  or  indeed 
of  the  Hindu  religion  in  Hindustan,  is  tho  great  temple  of  Bobaneswar, 
built  by  Eclat  India  Kosari,  a.d.  657  ; and  from  this  time  to  the  present 
day  the  series  is  tolerably  complete,  showing  a gradual  progress  of  style 


1 The  curious  accounts  given  by  Fa  Hian 
in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  of  the 
procession  of  the  Tooth  from  its  chapel  at 
Anuradhapoora  to  Mehentcle,  and  its  return 
after  a certain  sojourn  there,  are  so  exactly 
transcripts  of  the  annual  festival  of  the  Hath 
.Tattra  of  Jugge ninth,  that  there  <jan  be  no 


doubt  but  that  the  latter  is  merely  a copy, 
a purely  Buddhist  peculiarity,  and  not  at  all 
belonging  to  Hinduism.  See  Foe  Koui  Hi, 
pp.  17  and  335. 

* J,  A.  S.  B.,  vol,  vi.  p.  856  et  seq . 

3 Asiatic  Researches,  vol,  xv.  p.  263  et  seq. 
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70.  Hectored  elevation  of  the  Black  Pagoda  at  Kanaruc.  From  a drawing  by  the  Author.  >'o  acale. 

those  temples,  which  are  all  built  nearly  on  the  same  plan.  They 
consist  in  the  first  place  of  a great  tower  or  v imam,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  as  in  those  of  southern  India,  is  the  cell,  a cubical  apartment 
containing  the  image.  No  light  is  admitted  to  this  except  by  the  door, 
and  this  is,  in  all  great  temples  at  least,  preceded  by  a square  porch 
or  mantapa,  with  a door  on  each  face  ; three  opening  towards  the  court, 
one  to  the  cell.  Other  porches  sometimes  precede  this  one,  but  tlioy 
are  always  detached  buildings,  or,  if  connected,  it  is  only  in  u slight  or 
temporary  manner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  vimanu  is  a very  difi'erently  formed 
building  from  those  we  have  been  describing  as  existing  in  the  south. 
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from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modem — slow  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
still  sufficient  to  enable  a practised  eye  always  to  detect  at  least  the  cen- 
tury in  which  any  monument  was  raised. 

The  annexed  elevation  (No.  70)  will  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
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It  is  no  longer  a pyramid  in  outline,  and  consisting  of  a definite 
number  of  stories,  crowned  by  a dome  or  dagol>a  ; the  outline  here  is 
always  curvilinear,  the  divisions  vertical,  and  no  trace  of  stories  exists 
in  any  example  1 am  acquainted  with,  much  less  of  the  cells  which 
give  so  distinct  a peculiarity  to  the  southern  temples.  The  mode,  too, 
of  crowning  the  summit,  though  slightly  domical  in  appearance,  can 
never  have  been  by  a dome  of  construction,  nor  derived  from  the  same 
original  as  those  that  crown  the  temples  in  the  south.  Possibly  it  is 
taken  from  the  Buddhist  umbrella  ornament,  the  original,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  spire  or  tee.  Possibly  it  came  in  the  first  instance  from 
some  projecting  form  of  wooden  or  metallic  roofing.  Nor  can  the 
other  characteristics  of  this  style  of  architecture  be  traced  with  any 
certainty  to  their  origin.  Whatever  it  was,  all  the  transformations 
were  gone  through,  and  the  style  was  as  complete  as  it  now  is,  when 
the  great  temple  of  BobancBwar  was  built,  no  change  having  taken 
place  since  then,  except  in  detail ; and  we  must,  therefore,  look  either 
for  some  earlier  example,  or  some  cognate  style,  if  we  would  attempt 
to  trace  it  to  its  source. 

Some  of  these  towers — such  for  instance  as  the  great  one  at 
Bobaneswar;  that  of  the  Temple  of  Juggernath,  built  1198,  and  the 
now  ruined  one  of  the  Black  Pagoda,  erected  in  1241 — reached  the 
height  of  170  to  180  ft.  At  Bobaneswar  alone  more  than  100  of  these 
temples  still  exist,  ranging  from  50  or  00  ft.  to  150  ft.-- their  propor- 
tions being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  temple  represented  in  the  last 
woodcut  (No.  70). 

The  porches  of  the  great  temples  are  nearly  all  similar  to  that  of 
the  Black  Pagoda,  at  once  the  richest  and  the  only  one  easily  accessible 
to  Europeans.  It  is  a square  building,  about  60  ft.  from  angle  to 
angle,  and  the  perpendicular  part  about  the  same  in  height.  On  each 
face  is  a projecting  doorway  very  richly  ornamented,  and  the  whole 
walls  are  covered  with  sculpture  of  an  elaborate  minuteness,  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Boro  Buddor,  though  singularly  different  in 
character ; this  being,  as  far  as  the  human  figures  are  concerned, 
obscene  in  the  extreme — while  not  the  remotest  trace  of  anything  of 
the  sort,  can  be  detected  in  any  Buddhist  or  Jaina  sculpture.  Above 
the  perpendicular  part  rises  a roof  in  three  stages,  consisting  of  five  or 
six  projecting  ledges  of  stone,  the  facets  of  which  are  all  most  elabo- 
rately can  ed  with  processions,  or  scenes  from  the  chaco  or  agricultural 
life.  Between  each  series  is  a range  of  caryatides,  but  not  a trace  of 
cells,  nor  of  the  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  south.  The  whole  is 
crowned  by  an  inverted  lotus-like  dome-formed  termination  of  singular 
grace  and  beauty.  Internally  it  is  a plain  square  apartment,  measuring 
rather  more  than  40  ft.  each  way ; the  roof  being  formed  of  projecting 
stones  to  about  the  height  of  the  first  series  of  ledges ; here  wrought- 
iron  beams  about  8 in.  square  were  placed  across.  On  them  a 
false  ceiling  of  immense  stones  laid  from  side  to  side,  and  above  this 
another  similar  ceiling  exists  at  the  next  level.  It  seems  also  that  a 
lower  one  once  existed,  at  least  the  floor  is  encumbered  by  a mass  of 
ruins  that  could  not  have  come  from  the  lower  ceiling,  which  has 
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only  partially  fallen,  though  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  stones  of  the 
required  length  could  have  been  either  raised  or  supported. 

Sometimes  the  porch  consists  of  a small  portico  of  two  or  more 
pillars  ; but  this  arrangement  is  only  found  in  the  smallest  and  most 
modem  temples,  the  style  being  essentially  astylar,  or  devoid  of  pillars 
of  any  sort. 

The  great  temples  are  all  surrounded  by  square  courts,  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  perfectly  plain  externally,  but  internally  ornamented  no 
doubt  by  cloisters  or  colonnades,  the  precise  character  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  as  the  Orissans  are  singularly  jealous  of  admitting 
Europeans  to  their  sacred  precincts,  und  at  the  Black  Pagoda  and  other 
desecrated  shrines  the  enclosure  lias  generally  disappeared. 

Temples  in  Upper  India. 

The  temples  found  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  arc  all  smaller 
than  the  great  temples  of  Orissa,  and  utterly  insignificant  in  size  as 
compared  with  those  of  southern  India ; still  they  are  elegant  in 
design,  and.  though  few  in  number,  they  are  almost  the  only  land- 
marks we  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  labyrinth  of  Indian  history 
in  the  middle  ages. 


it. 


Temple  nt  Horn  till.  From  a itm  wing  by  the  Author. 
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One  of  the  most  elegant  of  theHe  is  the  now  desecrated  temple  of 
HaiTolli,  situated  in  a wild  and  romantic  spot.  near  the  falls  of  the 
Chuinbul,  whose  distant  roar  in  the  still  night  is  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  solitude  that  surrounds  them.  The  principal 
temple,  represented  in  the  woodcut  No.  71,  was  erected  proliably  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  few  of  that  age  now 
known  which  were  originally  dedicated  to  Siva.  Its  general  outline  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Orissan  temples,  lint  instead  of  the  enclosed 
porch,  or  mantajm,  it  has  here  a pillared  portico  of  great  elegance, 
whose  roof  roaches  half  way  up  the  temple,  and  is  sculptured  with  a 
richness  and  complexity  of  design  that  is  almost  unrivalled  even  in 
those  days  of  patient  prodigality  of  lal «>ur.  It  will  be  observed  in  the 
plan  that  the  dimensions  are  remaikably  small,  and  the  temple  is  barely 
tiO  ft.  high,  so  that  its  merit  consists  entirely  in  its  shape  and  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  elegance  and  profusion  of  the  ornament  that  covers  it. 


72.  Plan  of  Temple  nt  lkmnlli.  From  drawings  by  tlie  Author. 


In  front  of  the  temple  is  a detached  porch,  here  called  a Chadri,  or 
nuptial  hall  (the  same  word  I believe  as  Choultry  in  the  south),  in 
which  tradition  records  the  marriage  of  a Hoon  (Ilun)  prince  to  a 
Itajpootni  bride,  for  which  pur]>ose  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  those 
detached  halls  known  in  the  north.  We  miss  here  the  octagonal  dome 
of  the  Jains,  which  would  have  given  elegance  and  relief  to  its  ceiling 
;is  well  as  variety  to  the  spacing  of  the  columns,  and  to  the  width  of 
the  aisfcs.  These  peculiarities  were  seldom  if  ever  copied  bv  the 
Hindus,  but  they  seem  to  have  attempted  to  gain  sufficient  relief  to 
their  otherwise  monotonous  arrangement  of  columns  by  breaking  up 
the  external  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  luantapa,  and  by  ranging  the 
aisles  diagonally  across  the  building,  instead  of  placing  them  parallel 
to  the  sides.  In  one  instance,  as  t'handravati,  not  far  from  the  last 
described,  something  more  artistic  has  been  attempted,  ns  may  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  plan,  No.  73.  It  is  older  probably  by  some  centuries 
than  that  at  llarrolli,  and,  though  sadly  ruined,  is  the  most  elegant 


1 TM'f.  Annul:,  nl'  t.'njastan,  vol.  ii.  ['.  71-. 
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specimen  of  columnar  architecture  (so  far  as  I know)  in  Upper  India.' 
The  most  elegant  part  of  it  is  the 
roof,  the  central  square  having  been 
covered  with  a quasi  dome,  on  the 
principle  shown  in  p.  74.  the  side 
comimrtments  by  largo  slabs  deeply 
recessed,  and  covered  with  sculp- 
ture of  the  most  singular  elegance. 

The  whole  arrangement,  how- 
ever, of  this  portico  may  be  said  to 
lie  exceptional — the  Barrolli  one 
being  by  far  the  most  usual- — and  is 
carried  to  even  greater  extent  in 
some  of  the  caves;  that  at  Ele- 
phanta,  for  instance,  is  only  an  am- 
plification of  it.  The  Dhumnar  cave 
at  Ellora  (woodcut  No.  74)  closely 
resembles  that  at  Elephanta  in  most 
respects,  but  is  older  and  finer.  It 
is  150  ft.  in  width,  and  its  plan  is 
that  of  a portico  of  52  pillars ; but 
being  cut  in  the  rock,  four  are 
omitted  to  make  way  for  a vimaiia, 
which  should  have  been  placed  ex- 
ternally, as  at  Barrolli ; for  the 
same  reason  also  12  of  the  out- 

side  pillars  here  become  pilasters  u-"-;  ■ - '- 1 

from  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  ,3'  Temple  at  Chandmvau. 
which  the  building  is  placed.  It  is  nevertheless  the  lurgcst  portico  of 
its  class  I know  of,  no  built  example  reaching  anything  like  its  size. 

In  more  modem  times, 
though  the  temples  gene- 
rally retain  something  of 
the  same  form,  yet  the 
tendency  is  always  to 
make  the  upper  part 
more  slender,  and  more 
in  the  form  of  a spire 
than  of  a tower,  and  to 
ornament  it  bv  grouping 
around  it  smaller  models 
of  spires,  as  we  before 
noticed  in  speaking  of 

the  Pegue  I’agoda.  This  W.  Dbiamur  Lena  Cave  at  Ellon.  From  nanieiis  view*  in 
is  sometimes  carried  to  Hin,lo’to"-  **•'**■ 10  1 


such  an  extent,  and  with  such  a minute  elaboration  of  detail,  as  is 


1 .See  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  vol.  ii.  Tim  plates  arc  not  numbered;  tlie 
in  Hindustan,  pi.  fi,  from  which  the  woodcut  best,  however,  is  the  one  reprosentino'  two 
is  taken.  See  also  Tod’s  Annals  of  Rajasthan,  slabs  of  the  roof  of  this  porch. 
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almost  inconceivable  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  Generally 
speaking,  this  profuse  ornamentation  is  so  managed,  that  the  details 
do  not  interfere  with  the  outline  ; still  their  complexity  takes  away 
from  anything  like  grandeur  or  greatness  in  design ; and  though 
somo  of  these  temples  may  deserve  to  lie  called  the  prettiest  edifices 
possible,  they  can  claim  no  higher  merit.  Another  peculiarity  is, 
that  they  sometimes  borrow  features  from  Mahometan  architecture, 
imitating  the  domes  and  arcades  of  that  stylo ; but  even  these  very 
parts  are  assimilated  so  completely  to  their  own  style,  that  the  amal- 
gamation is  almost  always  pleasing.  Both  these  peculiarities  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  Vishveshor  temple  at  Benares— the  principal  one  of 


Temple  of  Vishveaher,  Benares.  From  Prinsep  s Views  In  Benares.  No  scale. 


that  famous  city,  and  said  to  bo  the  oldest,  though  the  present  edifice 
can  scarcely  number  100  years.  Like  the  temple  at  Tinnevelly,  and 
many  others  dedicated  to  Siva,  it  is  a doublo  temple  ; the  woodcut 
(No.  75)  represents  the  plainest  side,  and  omits  one-half  of  the  details. 
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which  it  was  impossible  to  express  to  such  a .scale  ; indeed,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  how  much  labour  hi  vs  been  expended  on  a temple  whose 
greatest  length  is  onlv  47  fh,  and  greatest  height  51  ft. : but  such  is 
the  characteristic  of  Indian  art  at  the  present  day,  which  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  rank  of  exquisitely  elegant  littleness.  In  former 
times  they  went  to  work  in  a bolder  and  manlier  style,  and  with  an 
admirable  perception  of  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  means  to  tlio  end, 
as  is  observable  more  especially  in  some  of  the  rock-cut  examples.  At 
Kllora,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  caves  cut  on  the  scarp  of  the  Kylas, 
the  pillars  are  more  massive  than  in  our  heaviest  Norman  examples, 
and  are  designed  with  a boldness  unmatched  in  any  columnar  archi- 
tecture I am  acquainted  with,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation (woodcut  No.  7 *>).  In  built  temples  and  porticos  there  was 


76.  Pillar  In  Kylan,  Kllora.  From  u drawing  by  tbe  77.  Pillar  In  Barrolli.  From  n pUti*  In 

Author.  Tod's  Annals  of  Kaja*thaii. 


no  need  for  such  massive  pillars  as  in  the  rock-cut  examples.  Still,  at 
Chandravati,  and  in  the  earliest  Imildings  generally,  the  pillars  seldom 
exceed  four  or  five  diameters  in  height.  They  gradually  bocomo  more 
and  moro  attenuated  as  tho  style  becomes  more  modem,  taking  very 
much  the  same  form  as  those  of  tho  Buddhists  and  Jains,  except  that 
tho  Hindus  use  figure  sculpture  to  a greater  extent  than  was  usual 
with  their  predecessors,  as  in  the  annexed  example  from  Barrolli 
(woodcut  No.  77),  whore  4 elegant  female  figures  surrounding  the 
base  form  the  principal  ornament  of  the  shaft.  This  pillar  has  lost  its 
bracket  capital,  which  is  tho  invariable  accompaniment  of  Indian 
pillars  of  every  age  and  style,  and  is,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  most 
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elegant  and  appropriate  inode  of  supporting  an  architrave  that  lias  yet 
been  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

Mixed  Hindu  Stvi.k. 

During  the  existence  of  the  earlier  I’atan  dynasties  of  India,  the 
bigotry  of  the  Mahometans  did  not  admit  of  the  Hindus  erecting  tem- 
ples of  any  pretension  in  the  great  cities  over  which  they  had  obtained 
the  dominion,  and  it  is  only  in  remote  corners  of  the  country  that  we 
detect  here  and  there  isolated  examples  of  the  style.  With  the  bene- 
ficent and  tolerant  reign  of  the  Great  Akbar  (load  to  1(305),  a new  era 
dawned  for  his  oppressed  subjects : not  only  were  the  Hindus  tolerated 
and  employed  by  him,  but  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  asso- 
ciates were  of  that  raco.  Hence,  while  his  own  buildings  show  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  Hindu  style,  the  Hindus,  under  his  encourage- 
ment, erected  edifices  which  display  an  even  greater  admixture  of  the 
Mahometan  forms  of  architecture.  These  it  is  true  were  not  retained, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent,  in  sacred  edifices,  but  in  palaces  and  civil 
buildings  their  adoption  was  general,  and  remained  permanent,  giving 
rise  to  a style  of  perhaps  even  greater  beauty  than  either  had  sepa- 
rately displayed. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  striking  examples  of  this  new  state  of 
things  was  the  erection  by  Maun  Sing  of  Jevpore, 
the  friond  and  prime  minister  of  Akbar,  of  a temple 
at  Bindrabun,  the  porch  of  which  is  unique  in 
India,  not  only  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  its 
outline  and  details,  but  from  its  having  a vaulted 
roof,  not  constructed  by  projecting  stones,  but  of 
true  radiating  arches  like  our  Gothic  vaults. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a cross,  100  ft.  north  and  south  by  120  ft.  east 
and  west,  and  almost  identical  in  arrangement 
with  such  churches  as  St.  Front  Periguetix  or  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The 
78.  ri»ri  uf  ivmpir  at  nin-  central  compartment  (37  ft.  square)  is  covered  by 
ScaWMoo  m Jo  in  il  combination  of  ribbed  and  domical  architecture, 
producing  an  effect  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  Gothic 
vaulting  I am  acquainted  with.  The  nave,  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
dome,  is  roofed  by  a waggon  vault  of  pointed  form,  richly  sculptured 
all  over.  The  interior  is  complete  and  in  perfect  preservation,  but 
externally  the  building  eithor  was  never  finished,  or  has  been  allowed 
to  go  to  premature  decay. 

A number  of  similar  temples  were  erected  in  this  neighbourhood 
under  the  same  influence,  though  none  so  magnificent  nor  so  splendid 
as  this.  Afterwards  the  direct  influence  of  Mahometanism  gradually 
died  out.  ami  sacred  buildings  resumed  nearly  the  same  form  as  before, 
except  only  with  such  modifications  as  those  shown  in  the  temple  of 
Vishvesher  (woodcut  75).  which  may  be  considered  as  a typical 
example  of  the  modern  temple  form  of  the  Hindus.  The  change,  how- 
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ever,  wan  permanent  in  the  general  stylo,  and  among  other  things 
introduced  some  entirely  new  forms  of  edifices  utterly  unknown 
among  the  Hindus  before  this  time.  Amongst  these  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  cenotaphs  to  the  dead,  or  Ch ut frits  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Hindus. 

To  a people  who  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  as  the  Buddh- 
ists always  did,  and  the  Hindus  very  generally  do,  it  is  of  little 
importance  what  becomes  of  its  corporeal  encasement  after  the  soul 
has  taken  up  its  new  abode;  in  all  ages,  therefore,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowers of  these  religions  either  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  or 
throwing  them  into  the  rivers,  or  merely  exposing  them  to  be  devoured 
by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey.  The  Mahometans  on  the  contrary',  or  at 
least  that  section  of  them  who  invaded  India,  the  Moguls  and  Tartars, 
were  in  all  ages  pre-eminently  a tomb-building  race,  and  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  edifices  they  have  erected  in  India  are  the  sepulchres 
of  their  kings.  The  Hindus  also  adopted  this  practice  after  the 
reign  of  Akbar,  at  first  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion,  erecting  domes 
liko  those  of  tho  Jains,  on  4 or  8 or  12  pillars,  with  porticos  ad 
lihitum , on  tho  spot  where  tho  bodies  were  reduced  to  ashes.  There 
was  this  difference  between  the  Hindu  and  Mahometan  practice,  that 
the  former  wore  generally  content  to  leave  tho  erection  of  these  monu- 
ments to  tho  filial  piety  of  their  successors,  a practice  which  lias  been 
found  singularly  inimical  to  architectural  magnificence  of  this  class  in 
most  countries,  while  the  great  tomb-building  nutions,  such  as  the 
Egyptians  and  Moguls,  took  care  to  provide  against  this,  by  always 
erecting  their  own  tombs  during  their  lifetime.  One  of  the  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  collections  of  these  cenotaphs  is  that  of  Oudey- 
pore,  near  the  sacred  fountains,  where  the  Rajas  of  that  raeo  and  their 
wives  have  been  buried  from  time  immemorial.1  Theyr  are  not  con- 
fined however  to  that  locality,  but  almost  every’  little  capital  of  Ruj- 
pootana  can  point  to  some  monument  of  the  same  class,  all  modern  of 
course,  but  some  of  them  of  great  elegance. 

Most  of  theso  retain  their  pure  Hindu,  or  rather  Jaina  forms  of 
columnar  architecture.  The  most  modem,  however,  and  those  nearest 
the  influence  of  the  great  Mahometan  capitals  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  adopt 
almost  exclusively  the  arcaded  forms  of  that  stylo  of  architecture,  but, 
singularly  enough,  without  introducing  the  tnie  arch,  every  apparent 
arch,  in  fact,  being  composed  of  two  stones  or  great  brackets  meeting 
one  another  from  the  opposite  sides,  and  carved  in  the  form  of  a foiled 
arch. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Raja  of  Alwar,  will  explain  tho  general  form  and  appearance  of 
these  monuments.  The  central  part  is  of  white  marble  streaked  with 
black  ; tho  terrace  and  surrounding  pavilions  of  red  sandstone.  Those 
of  tho  Bhurtpore  Rajas  in  this  neighbourhood  are  more  extensive  and 


1 A view  of  one  of  these  chuttries  is  given  in  my  Illustration*  of  Indian  Architecture, 
pi.  xiv. 
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79.  Cbuttrie  at  A l war.  From  a nkctch  by  the  Autb  >r. 


more  elegant  than  this,  and  aro  built  wholly  of  the  fine  yellow  sand- 
stone of  the  district  in  which  they  stand.  But  this  instance  appears 
most  characteristic  of  the  modem  form  of  art,  and  the  Bhurtpore  style 
is  best  exemplified  in  their  palaces,  of  which  more  hereafter.  We  find 
in  this  example  a new  and  remarkable  form,  which  the  Hindus  intro- 
duced, and  the  Mahometans  afterwards  adopted,  which  is  the  curious 
curvilinear  roof  of  the  central  compartment.  This  is  peculiar  to  India, 
and  is  copied  from  the  bamboo-roofed  huts  of  the  lower  provinces, 
whose  elasticity  requires  them  to  be  bent,  tliat  they  may  have  the 
requisite  firmness.  In  them  it  is  singularly  graceful,  hut  it  requires 
long  habit  to  accustom  the  eye  to  it  in  stone.  In  small  examples  it  is 
extremely  pleasing,  hut  on  a large  scale  it  has  a quaint  appearance  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  over. 

Palaces. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  their  temples  or  tombs  as  in  their  palaces  that 
the  modern  Hindus  have  displayed  their  architectural  magnificence. 
Every  little  capital  possesses  a regal  residence  of  more  or  less  pre- 
tension, and  every  hill-top,  in  some  of  the  native  states,  is  crowned 
with  hunting-seats  or  summer-palaces.  Some  of  these,  such  as  those 
of  Jey pore  and  Oudcypore,  are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence  ; but. 
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large  or  small,  all  are  designed  with  that  exquisite  feeling  for  grace  of 
outline  which  characterises  the  Hindus  in  all  ages,  and  all  are  orna- 
mented with  that  profusion  of  elaborate  detail  which  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  labour  enables  them  to  bestow  on  their  largest  as  on  their 
smallest  works.  Among  these,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  as  an  archi- 
tectural object  is  the  garden-palace  of  Doeg,  erected  by  Sooraj  Mull, 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  Bhurtpore  dynasty  in  the  middle  of  the  Inst 
century.  It  wants,  it  is  true,  the  massive  character  of  the  fortified 
palaces  of  other  Kajpoot  states,  but  for  grandeur  of  conception  and 
beauty  of  detail  it  surpasses  them  all. 

The  whole  palace  was  to  have  consisted  of  a rectangular  enclosure, 
twice  the  length  of  its  breadth,  surrounded  with  buildings,  with  a 
garden  in  the  centre.  Only  half  of  this  has  been  completed,  the 
square  being  170  by  120  paces,  crossed  in  the  centre  by  ranges  of  the 
most  beautiful  fountains  and  parterres  laid  out  fi\  the  formal  style  of 
the  East,  interspersed  with  architectural  ornaments  of  the  most 
elaborate  finish. 

The  pavilion  on  the  north  side  contains  the  great  audience-hall, 
76ft.  Sin.  by  54  ft.  7 in.,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a noble  range  of 
arcades,  behind  which  are  the  principal  dwelling  apartments,  two,  and 
in  some  parts  three,  stories  in  height.  Opposite  this  is  a pavilion 
occupied  principally  by  fountains.  On  one  side  stands  a marble  hall 
attached  to  an  older  palace  facing  the  principal  pavilion,  which  was 
meant  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  garden.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
plan  (woodcut  No.  80)  it  is  a parallelogram  of  1 52  ft.  by  87  ft...  each  end 
occupied  by  a small  but  very  elegant  range 
of  apartments,  in  two  stories ; the  central 
lia.ll  (108  ft.  by  87  ft.)  is  supported  by  4 
rows  of  columns,  and  open  at  both  sides ; at 
each  end  is  a marble  reservoir  for  fountains, 
and  a similar  one  exists  externally  on  each 
side.  The  whole  is  roofed  with  stone,  except 
the  central  part,  which,  after  being  contracted 
by  a bold  cove,  is  roofed  with  a flat  ceiling  of 
timber  exquisitely  enrved.  This  wooden  ceil- 
ing seems  to  have  been  considered  a defect, 
nothing  but  stone  being  used  in  any  other 
part  of  the  palace.  The  architect  therefore  „„  „t  ^ Vnm.p[w 
attempted  to  roof  the  corresponding  pavilion  br  c*  Author, 

of  the  unfinished  court  with  slabs  of  stone  34  ft. 

in  length,  and  18  in.  square.  Some  of  these  still  exist  in  their  places,  but 
the  weight  was  too  great  for  the  arcades,  only  18  in.  thick,  and  even  that 
not  of  solid  stone,  but  of  two  facings  4 or  5 in.  thick,  and  the  intermediate 
spaces  filled  in  with  rubble.  Besides  this,  though  the  form  of  the  arch 
is  literally  copied  from  the  Mahometan  style,  neither  here,  nor  else- 
where throughout  the  palace,  is  there  a single  true  arch,  the  openings 
being  virtually  covered  by  two  brackets  meeting  in  the  centre. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  arcades  of  these  buildings  may  be 
characterised  as  more  elegant  than  rich.  The  glory  of  Deeg,  however, 
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consists  in  the  cornices.  which  here  are  generally  double,  a peculiarity 
not  seen  elsewhere,  and  for  extent  of  shadow  and  richness  of  detail 
surpass  any  similar  ornaments  in  India,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
buildings.  'lTie  lower  cornice  is  the  usual  sloping  entablature,  almost 
universal  in  such  buildings.  This  was  adopted  apparently  because  it 
took  the  slope  of  the  curtains,  which  almost  invariably  hang  beneath 

its  projecting  shade,  and 
which  when  drawn  out 
seem  almost  a continuation 
of  it.  The  upper  cornice, 
which  was  horizontal,  is 
peculiar  to  Deeg,  and 
seems  designed  to  furnish 
an  extension  of  the  flat 
roof,  which  in  Eastern  j«- 
laces  is  usually  considered 
the  best  apartment  of  the 
house ; but  whether  de- 
signed for  this  or  any  other 
purpose,  it  adds  singularly 
to  the  richness  of  the 
effect,  and  by  the  double 
shadow  affords  a relief  and 
character  seldom  exceeded 
even  in  the  East. 

Generally  speaking, 
the  arcades  of  Deeg  are 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  ap- 
propriate as  the  bold 
brackot  capitals  of  their 
older  styles.  That  the 
bracket  is  almost  exclu- 
sively an  original  Indian 
form  of  capital  can,  1 think, 
scarcely  be  doubted ; but 
the  system  was  carried 
much  further  by  the  Mo- 
guls. especially  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar,  than  it  had 
ever  been  carried  by  its 
original  inventors,  at  least 
in  the  North.  The  Hindus, 
on  receiving  it  back,  luxu- 
riated in  its  picturesque  richness  with  a boldness  that  astonishes  every 
beholder  ; and  half  the  effect  of  most  of  the  modem  buildings  of  India 
is  owing  to  the  bold  projecting  balconies  and  fanciful  kiosks  that  diver- 
sify the  otherwise  plain  walls.  The  accompanying  example  (woodcut 
No.  81),  from  the  observatory  erected  by  Jey  Sing  (a.  n.  IB98-1742) 
at  Benares,  is  a rieli  and  elegant  specimen  of  the  style,  though  hardly 


M Balmiiy  at  (he  ObtMrvatnry,  IW  turfs.  Fn>m  a ilrawing  by 
the  late  James  IVins^’p. 
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so  elegant  as  some  of  the  Moslem  examples  which  are  fonml  at  Agra. 
Delhi,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  capitals.  But  whether 
used  by  Moslems  or  Hindus,  these  balconies  have  a very  pleasing  effect. 
They  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  plain  face  of  a building,  without 
interfering  with  its  main  lines,  or  requiring  any  great  constructive 
skill  for  its  introduction. 

Landing-clacks  or  Giiats. 

Another  object  of  architectural  magnificence  peculiar  to  northern 
Hindustan,  is  the  construction  of  the  ghats  that  everywhere  lino  the 
river-banks  in  most  of  the  great  cities,  more  especially  those  which  are 
situated  on  the  Gauges.  Benares  possesses  perhaps  the  greatest  number 
of  edifices  of  this  class ; but  from  Calcutta  to  Hurdwar  no  city  is 
without  some  specimens  of  this  s]>ecies  of  architectural  display.  The 
Ghoosla  Ghut  at  Benares  (woodcut  No.  82),  though  one  of  the  most 


modern,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  class,  though  many  are 
richer  and  much  more  elaborately  adorned.  Their  object  being  to 
afford  easy  access  to  bathers,  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  is  in  reality 
the  ghat  and  main  building  itself.  These  are  generally  broken,  as  in 
this  instance,  by  small  projections,  often  crowned  by  kiosks,  which 
take  off  the  monotony  inherent  in  long  lines  of  narrow  steps.  This 
flight  of  stairs  is  always  backed  by  a building,  which  in  most  instances 
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is  merely  an  object  of  architectural  display,  without  any  particular 
destination,  except  to  afford  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  such 
of  the  idle  as  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  When  the  bank  is  high, 
the  lower  part  of  these  buildings  is  solid,  and  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
it  is  nearly  plain,  affords  a noble  basement  to  an  ornamental  upper 
story  with  which  they  are  generally  adorned,  or  to  the  temple  which 
frequently  crowns  them. 

Though  the  Ganges  is,  par  excellence,  the  river  of  ghats,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  India  is  that  erected  by  Alaya  Baiee  (Ilolkar’s  widow) 
at  Maheswar  on  the  Nerbudda:  and  Ougein  and  other  ancient  cities 
almost  rival  Benares  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a tank 
or  stream  in  all  India  that  is  without  its  flight  of  steps,  and  it  is 
seldom  indeed  that  tlieso  are  left  without  some  udorwueut  or  some 
attempt  at  architectural  display,  the  proximity  of  water  being  always 
grateful  in  so  hot  a climate,  and  an  especial  place  of  favourite  resort 
with  a people  so  fond  of  washing  and  so  cleanly  in  their  habits  us  the 
Hindus. 


Reservoirs. 

'The  same  fondness  for  water  has  given  rise  to  another  species  of 
architectural  display  peculiar  to  India,  in  the  great  reservoirs  or  holders, 
which  are  found  wherever  the  wells  are  deep  and  water  far  from  the 
surface.  In  design  they  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  tho  ghats  above 
described,  as  the  stejis  are  wholly  below  the  ground,  descending  to 
the  water  often  at  a depth  of  80  or  100  ft.  Externally  they  of  course 
make  no  display,  the  only  object  seen  above  ground  being  2 pavilions 
which  generally  mark  the  entrance,  between  which  a bold  flight  of 
steps,  from  20  to  40  ft.  in  width,  leads  down  to  the  water.  Facing  the 
entrance  is  a great  screen,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  dividing  the  stairs  from  a circular  sinking 
or  well,  up  which  water  is  drawn  by  pulleys  by  those  who  prefer  that 
mode  of  obtaining  it  to  that,  of  descending  the  steps  to  seek  it.  'The 
walls  between  which  the  flight  of  steps  descends  are  ornamented  by 
niches,  or  covered  with  galleries  leading  to  the  great  screen.  Where 
the  depth  is  great  there  is  often  a screen  across  the  stairs  about  half 
way  down. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  East  such  an  architectural  object 
as  a boidee  may  seem  a strange  perversion  of  ingenuity,  but  the  grateful 
coolness  of  all  subterranean  apartmonts,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  water,  and  the  quiet  gloom  of  these  recesses,  fully  compensate,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindu,  for  the  more  attractive  magnificence  of  the  ghats. 
Consequently  the  descending  flights  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
have  often  been  made  more  elaborate  and  expensive  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture than  any  of  the  buildings  above  ground  found  in  their  vicinity.1 


1 For  a view  of  one  at  Bounder  see  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture 
iu  Hindustan,  plate  xvii. 
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Dams. 

In  the  same  manner  the  bunds  or  dams  of  the  artificial  lakes,  or 
great  tanks,  which  are  so  necessary  for  irrigation,  are  often  mude  works 
of  great  architectural  magnificence,  first  by  covering  them  with  flights 
of  steps,  like  those  of  the  ghuts,  and  then  erecting,  in  the  breaks 
between  these  flights,  temples  or  pavilions,  and  kiosks,  interspersed 
with  fountains  and  statues.  Where  all  these  are  of  marble,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  Kujpootana,1  the  whole  makes  up  as  perfect  a piece 
of  architectural  combination  as  any  the  Hindus  can  boast  of. 

It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  enumerate,  without  illustrating 
them — which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of — all  the  modes 
of  architectural  magnificence  of  the  Hindus.  Like  all  people  untram- 
melled by  rules  and  gifted  with  a feeling  for  the  beautiful,  they  adorn 
whatever  they  require,  and  convert  every  object,  however  utilitarian 
in  its  purposes,  into  an  object  of  beauty,  knowing  well  that  it  is  not 
temples  and  palaces  alone  tlrnt  are  capable  of  such  display,  but  that 
everything  which  man  makes  may  becomo  beautiful,  provided  the 
liand  of  taste  be  guided  by  sound  judgment  that  never  forgets  what  the 
object  is,  and  never  conceals  the  constructive  exigencies  of  the 
building  itself.  It  is  simply  this  inherent  taste  and  love  of  beauty, 
which  the  Indians  seem  always  to  have  possessed,  directed  by  unaf- 
fected  honesty  of  purpose,  which  enables  those  who  are  now  without 
independence,  or  knowledge,  or  power,  to  erect,  oven  at  the  present 
day,  buildings  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  thoso  erected 
in  Europe  during  tire  middle  ages.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  would 
require  far  more  comprehensive  illustration  than  the  preceding  slight 
sketch  of  so  extensive  a subject  can  pretend  to.  to  make  this  as  appa- 
rent to  others  as  it  is  to  any  one  who  him  personally  visited  the  objects 
of  interest  with  which  India  abounds. 


1 Two  specimens  of  Bunds  of  this  sort  are  given  in  the  Picturesque  illustrations  of  Indian 
Architecture,  plates  vii.  and  liii. 
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Thk  liu-it  division  of  Indian  architecture  which  remains  to  be  examined 
is  that  of  Cashmeer,  which,  though  scarcely  of  much  importance  in 
itself,  still  possesses  some  peculiarities  well  worthy  of  attention,  and 
consequently  some  account  of  it  is  necessary  in  a work  professing  to 
treat  of  all  styles. 

Our  knowledge  both  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  architecture  of 
(’ashmeer  is  very  limited.  The  people  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
the  Hindus  on  one  side  and  from  the  Persians  on  the  otber.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  nearly  connected  by  race  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjab,  and  traces  of  their  architecture  are  found 
throughout  that  important  district.' 

The  authentic  history'  of  Cashmeer,  as  of  almost  every  other  country 
.if  India,  begins  with  Asoka,  though  its  annals  stretch  back,  with 
something  like  authenticity,  to  a Gonerda,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  Mahabarat  or  great  war  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  b.c. 
Their  principal  historical  volume,  however,  the  Raja  Tarangini,  first 


1 Our  information  with  regard  to  the 
architecture  of  Cashmeer  is  derived  princi- 
pally from  (1)  the  engravings  in  Vigne’s  Tra- 
vels in  Cashmeer,  and  which,  unfortunately, 
arc  very  inferior  to  his  original  drawings,  which 
are  beautiful  and  accurate;  (2)  a memoir  by 
Major  A.  Cunningham,  of  the  Bengal  En- 
gineers, published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Sept.  1848.  The 


drawings  accompanying  this  memoir  are  by 
far  our  principal  guide  on  this  subject.  (3) 
A paper  by  Capt*  Abbot,  in  a subsequent 
number  of  the  same  journal.  He  gives  draw- 
ings of  examples  which  he  found  in  the  Pun- 
jab, which  are  our  principal  authority  for  the 
belief  that  the  style  of  Cashmeer  and  that  of 
the  Punjab  are  identical. 
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begins  to  detail  events  when  it  speaks  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  the  valley  bv  Asoka.  This  lias  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  a copy  of  his  edicts  at  Kapur  di  Giri  in  Peshawur,  showing 
that  his  power  extended  even  beyond  the  Indus  in  this  direction.  To 
what  extent  the  new  doctrine  was  embraced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  we  do  not  know,  nor  how  long  it  remained  the  state  religion  ; 
nor  need  we  stop  hero  to  inquire,  for  not  one  vestige  of  their  monu- 
ments has  yet  been  brought  to  light.  They  can  scarcely  have  erected 
topes  of  any  importance,  or  something  of  them  would  remain  ; ' but 
then  they  may  have  possessed  no  relics,  and,  if  Buddha  did  not  visit 
their  valley,  no  sacred  spot  to  commemorate,  while  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  their  halls  and  temples  were  constructed  of  Deodar  pine, 
which  still  is  the  principal  material  used  in  the  erection  of  mosques 
and  public  buildings  throughout  Cashmeer,  and  these  of  course  have 
perished.  There  are  no  remains  now  existing  in  the  country  which 
can  with  any  certainty  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  83)  will  explain 
most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style.  It  is  taken 
from  Major  Cunningham’s  memoir,  and  represents  j 
a small  model  of  a Cashmeer  temple  placed  on  a j 
pillar,  an  object  common  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  in  ; 
this  country. 

Tho  temple  in  this  instance  is  surmounted  by  I 
four  roofs,  though  in  all  the  built  examples  known 
there  are  only  two,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  arc 
copied  from  the  usual  wooden  roofs  common  to  . 
most  buildings  in  Cashmeer,  whore  the  upper  S 
pyramid  covers  the  central  part  of  the  building,  «= 
the  lower  a verandah,  separated  from  the  centre  j 
either  by  walls  or  merely  by  a range  of  pillars.* 

In  the  wooden  examples  the  interval  between  the 
two  roofs  seems  to  have  been  left  open  for  light 
and  air ; in  tho  stone  buildings  it  is  closed  with 
ornaments.  Besides  this,  however,  all  these  roofs 
are  relieved  by  dormer  windows,  of  a pattern  very  “'f 
similar  to  those  found  in  mediasval  buildings  in 
Europe,  and  the  same  steep,  sloping  lines  are  used 
also  to  cover  doorways  and  porches,  being  vir- 
tually a section  of  the  main  roof  itself,  and  evi- 
dently a copy  of  the  same  wooden  construction.  *3-  Tcmpir  in 

The  pillars  which  support  the  portico  and  the 
one  on  which  tho  model  stands  are  by  far  tho  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  this  style,  their  shafts  being  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Grecian 


1 When  Huiang  Sung  visited  Cashmeer  i.  p.  269 ; nnd  also  J.  A.  S.  It.,  1848,  p.  253, 
about  63>>  a.d.  buddhism  was  still  Itourish-  containing  Major  A.  Cunningham's  paper  on 
ing  in  the  valley.  He  mentions  four  Topes,  the  subject,  from  which  this  and  the  three 
but  not  apparently  of  great  importance.  following  woodcuts  are  taken. 

* See  drawing  of  mosque  hv  Vigne,  vol. 
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Doric,  and  wholly  unlike  anything  found  in  any  other  part  of  India. 
Generally  they  are  from  3 to  4 diameters  in  height,  diminishing  slightly 
towards  the  capital,  and  adorned  with  10  flutes,  rather  shallower  than 
those  of  the  Grecian  order.  Both  these  bases  and  capitals  arc,  it  is  true, 
far  more  complicated  than  would  have  been  tolerated  in  Greece,  but  at 
Paestum  and  in  Home  we  find  with  the  Doric  order  a complexity  of 
mouldings  by  no  means  unlike  that  found  here.  At  all  events  we  find 
in  Cashmeer  no  traco  of  the  bracket  capital  of  the  Hindus,  nor  of  the 
changes  from  squaro  to  octagon,  or  to  the  polygon  of  16  sides,  and  so 
on.  Indeed,  whether  the  affinity  to  the  Greek  be  or  be  not  conceded, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  no  trace  of  such  an  order  is  found  in  India 
proper.  May  it  not  be  regarded  as  a remnant  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria,  altered,  it  is  true,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  still 
retaining  unmistakcable  marks  of  its  origin  ? 

There  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  of  this  style  which  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  account  for.  This  is  the  trefoiled  arch,  which  is  every- 
where prevalent,  but  which  in  our  present  stato  of  knowledge  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  constructive  necessity,  nor  traced  to  any 
foreign  style  from  which  it  could  have  been  copied.  Sly  own  impres- 
sion is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  facades  of  the  Chaitya  halls  of  the 
Buddhists.  Referring,  for  instance,  to  woodcut  No.  19,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  outline  of  the  section  of  that  cave  at  Ajunta  is  just  such 
a trefoil  as  is  everywhere  prevalent  in  Cashmeer,  and,  as  both  there 
and  everywhere  else  in  India,  architectural  decoration  is  made  up  of 

small  models  of  largo  buildings  ap- 
plied as  decorative  features  wher- 
ever required,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  trefoiled  facade 
may  have  been  adopted  in  Cashmeer 
as  currently  as  the  simple  horse-shoe 
form  was  throughout  the  Buddhist 
buildings  of  India  Proper.  All  these 
features  however  mark  a local  style 
differing  from  anything  else  in  India, 
pointing  certainly  to  another  race 
and  another  religion,  which  we  are 
not  now  able  to  trace  to  its  source. 

The  architectural  history  of  Cash- 
meer commences  with  the  Gonerdya 
line,  who  were  restored  to  power 
about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury ; one  of  these,  Ranaditya,  built 
or  commenced  the  temple  at  Mar- 
tund, which  was  completed  by  Lali- 
taditya,  a king  of  another  dynasty, 
who  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century 
avowedly  added  the  enclosure.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  ruin  which  now  remains 
includes  any  part  of  the  older  erection.  It  is  the  finest  building  in  the 
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valley,  and  is  at.  least  as  old  as  the  last-named  date,  and  possibly,  in 
part  at  least,  three  centuries  earlier. 

As  will  be  seen  bv  the  annexed  plan,  it  is  of  the  usual  form  of 
Hindu  temples ; a viinuiui  with  its  cell,  an  antarala  or  pronaos,  and 
manta/Mi  or  porch.  It  has  two  wings,  which  are  peculiar,  but  seem  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  main  facade,  so  as  to  give  it  breadth,  and  pos- 
sibly also  height ; for  they  are  solid  in  their  construction,  and  both 
now  incline  outwards,  as  if  their  superincumbent  mass  had  been  too 
heavy  for  their  foundations. 

No  trace  of  tho  roof  remains,  which  led  the  Baron  Hugel  to  con- 
jectnre'that  it  never  had  one.  This  Major  Cunningham  disputes;  and 
tho  most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  it  was  of  wood,  and  has 
perished,  or,  like  some  of  those  in  the  south,  it  may  have  been  con- 
structed of  badly  burnt  bricks,  which  have  decayed.  The  lower  part 
which  exists  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  other  temples  of  tho  same 
class  found  around  it. 

The  enclosure  that  surrounds  the  templo  is  very  remarkablo. 
Though  in  ruins,  we  can  make  out  its  original  design. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  the  court  were  220  ft.  by  1 42  ; the  num- 
ber of  pillars  84 — a sacred  number  with  the  Hindus.  Between  each 


HS.  Central  Oil  of  Coart  at  Mart  nod.  From  a drawing  by  Ma\Jor  A.  Cunningham.  No  scale. 
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pair  was  a cell,  more  like  those  of  the  Jaina  temples  than  anything 
purely  Hindu  ; indeed,  if  we  may  trust  sneli  drawings  as  we  have,  the 
friezes  are  ornamented  with  cross-legged  figures,  which  could  only  have 
belonged  to  that  sect ; but  I fear  the  drawings  are  hardly  to  be  trusted. 

In  front  of  the  temple  was  the  great  gateway,  of  which  only  the 
foundation  remains  ; but  in  the  centre  of  each  sido  of  the  court  was  a 
cell  more  important  than  the  rest,  probably  resembling  the  great  gate- 
way. One  of  these  with  the  niche  on  its  side  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut  (85),  and  shows  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style — the 
straight  pyramidal  roof,  the  Doric-like  shafts,  here  loaded  with 
enormous  capitals,  but  still  with  ornaments  familiar  to  the  student  of 

Greek  art ; the  straight- 
lined  pedimented  door- 
way ; and  more  especially 
the  trefoiled  arch,  which 
is  so  constant  a charac- 
teristic : — all  features  un- 
like anything  else  in 
India,  and  pointing  to  a 
foreign  style  mixed  up 
with  local  constructive 
peculiarities.1 

There  are,  besides  this 
temple,  at  least  10  or  12 
others  in  the  valley,  all 
erected  1 s' fore  its  con- 
quest by  Alln-u-deen  (a.i>. 
1300),  some  of  which  are 
nearly  as  extensive,  but 
none  either  so  old  or  so 
perfect,  nor  are  their  his- 
tories even  so  well  known 
as  the  history  of  this ; 
and  as  they  do  not  illus- 
a.  Cunningisun.  tratc  any  new  points,  it 

would  lie  tedious  to  enu- 
merate them  here.  One  only  seems  to  have  remained  quite  perfect, 
and  to  retain  all  its  peculiarities — that  of  I'ayech.  A still  older 
temple,  and  one  which  more  perfectly  illustrates  the  peculiarities 
of  the  style,  is  that  of  randretlian,  erected  in  the  10th  century,  and 


1 It  is  not  a little  singular,  however,  that 
the  only  temple  I know  of  in  India  that  re- 
sembles this  one  either  in  plan  or  arrange- 
ment is  the  smaller  temple  of  Conjeverain  in 
the  Chola  country  near  Madras ; and  it  is 
curious  that  both  the  Raja  Taringani,  the 
Cashmeer  histoiy,  and  that  of  the  Chola 
country  mention  that  Kanaditya  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Chola  king,  and  assisted  in 
forming  an  aqueduct  from  the  Cauvery — 
showing  at  leant  an  intimacy  which  may  have 


arisen  from  that  affinity  of  race  and  religion, 
which,  overleaping  the  intruded  Arians,  united 
the  two  extremities  of  India  in  one  common 
bond.  The  style  of  the  two  temples  is,  it  is 
true,  different  ; but  when  I saw  the  one  I did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  and 
did  not,  as  I now  would  do,  examine  the  do- 
tails  with  that  care  which  alone  would  enable 
any  one  to  pronounce  definitely  regarding 
their  affinities. 
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which,  though  ruined,  still  preserves  the  characteristics  of  the  Cash- 
meerian  style  with  singular  distinctness. 

Captain  Abbot’s  examples  from  Mullote  in  Potowar  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jeliun  are  only  interesting  as  showing  the  same  style 
existing  on  the  plains,  instead  of  being  confined  wholly  to  the  secluded 
valley  of  Cashmeer.  No  doubt  many  other  examples  will  soon  be 
brought  to  light,  now  that  the  country  is  in  our  hands,  and  some  pro- 
bably which  may  enable  us  to  trace  nearer  to  its  origin  a style  of  so 
much  interest. 

The  architecture  of  Cashmeer  was  quite  unknown  till  about  the  year 
1830.  Notwithstanding  this  it  has  attracted  a groat  deal  of  attention. 
Its  close  resemblance  in  many  points  to  the  Grecian  style,  its  striking 
difference  from  the  buildings  of  all  neighbouring  nations,  fully  account 
for  this.  We  must  remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  valley 
were  an  Indian  people  protected  by  their  situation  from  the  violent 
changes  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  were  exposed.  Wo  are 
therefore  prepared  to  expect  that  the  history  of  this  district  will  illus- 
trate that  of  the  great  Indian  people  in  many  important  respects  ; and 
such  we  find  to  bo  the  case. 

The  Raja  Tarangini  has  been  pronounced  by  the  best  authorities  to 
be  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  true  history  of  an  Indian  race  that  has 
reached  our  time.  But,  if  I mistake  not,  the  architecture  of  this  land 
may  even  now  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  even  that  famed 
chronicle  of  her  earlier  kings. 

Recapitulation. 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  different  phases  which  Indian 
architecture  has  assumed  from  tho  earliest  period  at  which  wo  become 
acquainted  with  it  till  tho  present  time,  it  only  remains,  in  conclusion, 
to  recapitulate,  in  a few  words,  tho  more  salient  points  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  directed. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  oommcnces 
not  earlier  than  tho  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  when 
Asoka  made  Buddhism  the  state  religion  of  India,  and  sought  to  com- 
memorate the  fact,  not  only  by  inscriptions,  but  by  monumental  columns 
and  other  lasting  memorials,  some  of  which  remain  to  our  day.  It  then 
begins  with  a strong  admixture  of  Grecian,  or  at  least  of  Western  art, 
as  if  the  Indians  were  then  first  learning  from  foreigners  an  art  they 
had  not  previously  practised ; but  this  extraneous  element  soon  died 
out,  and  is  not  again  to  be  traced,  except  perhaps  in  Cashmeer,  where 
it  seems  to  have  long  remained  in  force. 

From  the  time  of  Asoka  till  nearly  that  of  the  Mahometan  conquest 
there  exists  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  whole  history  of  Buddhist  art— 
a complete  series  of  examples  existing  in  the  caves  and  topes ; which, 
taken  in  connexion  with  those  of  Afghanistan  and  Ceylon,  and  other 
buildings,  amply  suffico  to  elucidate  tho  subject.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  da)’  we  find  abundance  of  examples  in  Burmah,  Thibet,  and 
Nepal,  which,  with  collateral  illustrations  from  Java  and  elsewhere, 
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enable  us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Buddhist  stylo  through  more  than 
2000  years.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  buildings 
themselves,  and  from  the  paintings  and  sculptures  with  which  the}'  are 
adorned,  the  whole  history  of  this  important  sect  may  be  restored  with 
the  utmost  distinctness  and  certainty. 

In  India  this  style  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Jains,  though  this 
latter  seems  scarcely  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  former,  but  to  be  the 
lineal  descendant  of  some  older  style  whose  traces  have  not  yet  been 
detected  farther  back  than  the  9th  or  10th  century,  though  some 
may  probably  still  exist  between  India  and  the  western  parts  of 
Asia.  If  the  Jaina  buildings  want  the  manly  vigour  and  boldness  of 
the  Buddhist  style,  they  far  surpass  it  in  the  elegance  both  of  their 
combinations  and  of  their  details.  In  these  respects  the  Jaina  style 
surpasses  any  other  style  in  India,  and  has  had  in  consequence  more 
influence  on  the  Mahometan  art,  and,  through  it,  on  the  modern  Hindu, 
than  any  other — circumstances  which  would  render  its  study  singularly 
interesting,  had  we  the  means  available  for  its  prosecution.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  they  do  not  exist ; and  from  the  circumstance  of  none 
of  the  great  kingdoms  of  India  having  ever  adopted  the  Jaina  as  a 
state  religion,  its  traces  are  only  discovered  in  the  more  remote  corners 
of  the  country,  where  they  have  hitherto  generally  escaped  the  notice 
of  travellers.1 

The  principal  Hindu  style  arose  in  the  south  among  the  aboriginal 
Tamu]  races,  and  extends  north  as  far  as  Ellora.  We  do  not  know 
at  what  age  it  first  was  practised,  no  example  having  yet  been  traced 
to  so  early  a date  even  as  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  after  Christ.  When 
it  first  appears,  it  seems  to  have  adopted  Buddhist  forms,  or  at  all 
events  to  have  arisen  out.  of  the  same  forms  from  which  the  Buddhists 
elaborated  their  style.  Hindu  architecture  continues  almost  unchanged 
to  the  present  day,  except  that  the  Mahometan  influence  is  sometimes 
strong  in  civil  buildings ; and  cases  occur  in  which  a strange  mania  for 
copying  debased  Enro]»ean  art  has  crept  even  into  the  sanctums  of 
their  temples.  This,  however,  is  a rare  occurrence ; and  generally 
speaking  it  is  only  in  the  inferiority  of  workmanship  and  design  that 
we  trace  the  influence  of  age  in  this  class  of  art. 

In  the  north  another  style  of  art  arose,  and  different  forms  were 
adopted,  though  from  what  original  it  is  difficult  to  guess : the  earliest 
example  is  in  the  7th  century,  and  then  the  style  was  perfectly  ma- 
tured. It  must  be  pursued  much  further  back  before  we  can  hope 
to  detect,  in  ill-concealed  traces  of  structural  exigencies,  those  forms 
which  were  afterwards  elaborated  into  the  orders  we  now  find. 

During  10  or  11  centuries,  through  which  we  can  trace  its  history, 
the  changes  it  underwent  were  slight,  until  after  the  reign  of  Aklar, 
when  the  introduction  of  Saracenic  forms  gave  it  a freedom  and  grace 
it  had  not.  known  before ; and  though  its  details  became  less  pure,  its 


* I cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  will  be  hnmetan  conquest,  ami  that  consequently  the 
discovered  eventually  that  t’ashmeer  and  the  Caahmeerian  style  should  virtually  beehused 
l’unjaub  were  Jaina  at  the  time  of  the  Ma-  under  this  head. 
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forms  were  improved  by  the  addition.  It  is  now  sinking  under  our 
influence,  till  it  is  little  better  than  a caricature  of  its  former  self. 

In  Cashmeer  there  still  exists  another  style,  differing  from  all  these, 
showing,  in  the  first  place,  a peoplo  secluded  from  the  rest,  perhaps 
retaining  its  earliest  forms  unchanged,  or  at  all  events  owning  different 
influences  and  practising  a different  art  from  any  of  the  peoplo  around. 
When  properly  investigated,  it  may  throw  new  and  unexpected  light 
on  this  hitherto  obscure  subject.  Much,  however,  very  much,  still 
remains  to  bo  done,  before  the  subject  of  Indian  art  can  either  be 
understood  or  bo  placed  on  a satisfactory  footing  of  scientific  induction. 
No  works  have  yet  been  published  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject, 
except,  I am  sorry  to  say,  my  own ; and  mine  is  imperfect  not  only 
from  the  impossibility  of  one  situated  as  I was  effecting  more  without 
aid,  but  also  from  the  great  difficulty  of  publishing  such  works  in 
this  country,  where  the  subject  interests  so  few.  Were  the  above 
sketch  doubled  or  trebled  in  length,  and  the  illustrations  increased 
tenfold — for  which  materials  exist — Indian  architecture  might  rank 
with  the  known  styles  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  it  is,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  any  ono  either  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on  this 
class  of  art,  or  even  of  explaining  the  ground  on  which  an  opinion  of 
its  merits  or  defects  should  rest.  It  stands  so  completely  alone,  so 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  forms  of  architecture  of  the  world, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  compared  with  any  of  them,  without  the  risk 
of  false  and  erroneous  impressions  being  conveyed,  more  likely  to 
mislead  than  to  instruct.  It  does  not,  however,  possess  either  the  solid 
grandeur  and  simple  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  style,  or  any  of 
that  sublimo  aspiration  after  eternity  that  strikes  with  awe  every 
visitor  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  compare  the  Indian  epics  and  dramas 
with  those  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  as  to  compare  the  Indian  style  of 
architecture  with  the  refined  elegance  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  Parthenon  and  other  great  works  of  Greece.  Probably  a nearer 
comparison  might  be  instituted  with  the  Gothic  styles  of  the  middle 
ages;  yet,  while  possessing  the  same  rich  irregularity  and  defiance  of 
all  rule,  it  wants  that  bold  manliness  of  style  and  loftiness  of  aspira- 
tion which  dignifies  even  the  rudest  attempts  of  those  enthusiastic 
religionists.  Though  deficient  in  these  respects,  the  Indian  styles  are 
unrivalled  for  patient  elaboration  of  the  details,  which  are  always 
designed  with  elegance,  and  always  executed  with  care.  The  very 
extent  of  ornamentation  produces  feelings  of  astonishment,  and  the 
smaller  examples  are  always  pleasing  from  the  elegance  of  the  parts 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  whole.  In  no  styles  is  the  last  charac- 
teristic more  marked  than  in  those  of  India  ; for  whether  the  archi- 
tects had  to  uphold  a mountain  of  rock  or  the  airiest  dome,  or  merely 
an  ornamental  screen  work,  in  all  instances  the  pillars  are  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  the  ornaments  are 
equally  suited  to  the  apparent  strength  or  lightness  of  effect  which  the 
position  of  the  mass  seems  to  require.  No  affectation,  and  no  imitation 
of  other  styles,  ever  interfere  to  prevent  the  purpose-like  expression 
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of  evory  part,  and  the  effect  consequently  is  always  satisfactory  and 
pleasing,  and,  when  the  extent  is  sufficient,  produces  many  of  the  best 
and  highest  modes  of  expression  of  which  the  art  of  architecture  is 
anywhere  capable. 

It  may  be  that  persons  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  buildings  on  the  spot  may  not  be  inclined  to  form  so  favourable  an 
estimate  of  the  Indian  styles  as  that  here  expressed ; and,  indeed, 
without  actual  inspection,  no  sufficient  means  exist  for  forming  a cor- 
rect judgment  on  the  subject  at  all.  But  whether  the  architecture  be 
really  good  or  only  passable,  it  is  interesting  as  the  art  of  a large 
portion  of  the  human  family.  It  affords  the  only  means  of  judging  cor- 
rectly of  the  state  of  civilization  and  power  of  a people  whose  history 
is  lost,  or  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  It  should  also 
interest  the  student,  as  showing  how  numerous  and  various  the  forms 
are  which  may  be  used  for  architectural  purposes,  and  each  as  appro- 
priate as  any  of  those  ho  is  already  familiar  with  : for,  though  men  do 
not  now  believe,  as  they  did  a few  years  ago,  that  there  arc  only  five 
different  forms  of  a pillar  admissible,  they  do  not  yet  know  how  nume- 
rous are  the  ways  in  which  Pinal's  may  be  employed.  The  adaptation 
of  every  part  to  the  thousand  different  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety.  This  in  fact  is  the  great 
secret  of  architectural  propriety,  but  which  the  Indian  and  Gothic 
architects  seem  alone  fully  to  have  appreciated. 

To  these  points  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  return  hereafter. 
In  the  mean  while  we  must  pass  on  to  other  styles,  created  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  other  climates,  and  to  express  the  feelings  of  other  races 
of  mankind. 
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The  Chinese  differ  from  all  European  nations,  not  only  in  the  objects 
they  propose  to  attain  by  their  arts,  and  in  the  forms  in  which  they 
seek  to  embody  thoir  conceptions,  but  also  in  the  processes  by  which 
they  carry  them  out.  Hence,  to  write  generally  on  their  arts  and 
sciences,  in  a manner  to  be  intelligible,  would  require  us  to  go  into 
great  detail,  and  to  employ  illustration  to  a very  great  extent.  But 
the  particular  art  with  which  our  subject  is  concerned  requires,  and 
indeed  admits,  but  very  little  to  be  said  of  it.  The  simple  fact  is,  that 
China  possesses  scarcely  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture. 
This  is  of  importance  as  enabling  us  to  understand  how,  in  other 
countries,  as  in  ancient  India,  a high  degree  of  civilization  may  have 
been  attained  without  producing  any  coeval  monuments  of  durable 
character. 

A priori,  it  certainly  may  seem  strange  that  the  Chinese  should  not 
have  excelled  in  this  art,  for  they  are  and  always  were  most  extensive 
builders,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  massive  walls  that  surround  all  their 
cities,  and  the  great  one  that  half  surrounds  their  country.  Their 
land  is  full  of  bridges  and  embankments,  and  engineering  works  of  all 
sorts,  showing  a power  of  cutting  stone  and  granite,  and  a science  of 
building,  hardly  surpassed  by  even  the  Egyptians  themselves.  All 
theso  great  works  are  wholly  devoid  of  either  architectural  design  or 
ornament.  In  India  such  works  would  have  been  rendered  ten  times 
more  admirable  for  their  art  than  for  their  mass  or  extent.  Here, 
however  they  may  subserve  to  their  utilitarian  purpose — this  aim 
gained,  no  aesthetic  beauty  is  either  sought  for  or  attained. 

This  certainly  does  not  ariso  from  inability,  for  no  people  on  earth 
carve  granite  with  such  facility  and  precision  as  the  Chinese,  not  even 
excepting  the  inhabitants  of  southern  India ; and  nowhere  is  skilled 
labour  so  cheap,  and  time  so  little  thought  of,  as  in  Chino.  Henco«the 
absence  of  art  must  arise  from  want  of  taste,  not  want  of  power.  Tho 
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truth  seems  to  lx;,  that  they  are  a people  naturally  excelling  in  con- 
structive talent.,  and  in  all  technic  arts,  but  wholly  devoid  of  either 
aesthetic  feeling  or  desire  to  share  in  that  higher  class  of  human 
utterance. 

This  national  idiosyncnicy  is  no  doubt  the  real  fundamental  cause 
of  this  absence  of  architectural  remains.  Other  causes  may  be 
assigned  which  contributed  to  the  same  result.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Chinese  never  had  either  a dominant  priesthood  or  a hereditary 
nobility.  The  absence  of  the  former  class  is  a very  important  con- 
sideration, because,  in  all  countries  where  architecture  luis  been  car- 
ried to  anything  like  perfection,  it  is  to  sacred  art  that  it  owes  its 
highest  inspiration,  and  sacred  art  is  never  so  strongly  developed  as 
under  the  influence  of  a powerful  and  splendid  hierarchy.  Again, 
religious  and  sectarian  zeal  is  often  a strong  stimulus  to  sacred  archi- 
tecture, and  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  remarkable  people. 
Though  the  Chinese  are  bigoted  to  a greater  extent  than  we  can  well 
conceive  in  all  political  matters,  they  are  more  tolerant  than  any 
other  nation  we  know  of  in  all  matters  concerning  religion.  At  the 
present  moment  three  great  religions  sects  divide  the  empire  nearly 
equally  between  them.  For  though  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  perhaps  numbers  more  followers  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  still  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Sakya  Sinlia,  are  a more  purely  Chinese 
sect  than  the  other,  and  hold  an  equal  place  in  public  estimation ; 
while,  at  the  present  time,  the  sect  of  Laou  Tse,  or  the  Doctors  of 
Reason,  is  more  fashionable,  and  certainly  more  progressive,  than 
the  others.  Christianity,  too,  might  at  one  time  have  encroached 
largely  on  either  of  these,  and  been  a very  prevalent  religion  in  this 
tolerant  empire,  had  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  understood  that  the 
condition  of  religious  tolerance  here  is  a total  abstinence  from  inter- 
ference in  political  matters.  This,  however,  the  Human  Catholic 
priesthood  never  could  be  brought  to  understand  ; hence  their  expul- 
sion from  the  realm,  and  the  proscription  of  their  faith,  which  other- 
wise would  not  only  have  been  tolerated  like  all  others,  but  have  bid 
fair  to  find  more  extensive  favour  than  any.  This  toleration  is  highly 
laudable  in  one  point  of  view ; but  the  want  of  fervour  and  energy 
from  which  it  arises  is  fatal  to  any  great  exertions  for  the  honour  of 
religion. 

In  the  same  manner  the  want  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  indeed 
of  any  strong  family  pride,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  domestic 
architecture  of  a durable  description.  At  a mail's  death  his  property 
is  generally  divided  equally  among  liis  children.  Consequently  the 
wealthiest  men  do  not  build  palaces  calculated  to  last  longer  than  for 
their  own  lives.  The  royal  palaces  are  merely  somewhat  larger  and 
more  splendid  than  those  of  the  mandarins,  but  the  same  in  character 
and  erected  for  the  same  purposes. 

There  is  no  country  where  property  is  so  secure  as  it  is  in  China. 
Private  feuds  and  private  wars  are  unknown  : foreign  invasion  has  been 
practically  impossible  and  little  dreaded.  Hence  they  have  none  of 
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those  fortaliees,  or  fortified  mansions,  which  by  their  mass  and  solidity 
give  such  a marked  character  to  a certain  class  of  domestic  edifices  ill 
our  own  country.  Equality,  peace,  and  toleration,  are  blessings 
whoso  value  it  would  bo  difficult  to  over-estimate ; but  on  the  dead 
though  pleasing  level  where  they  exist,  it  is  in  vain  we  look  for  the 
nigged  sublimity  of  the  mountain,  or  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the 
storm.  The  Chinese  have  chosen  the  humbler  path  of  life,  and  with 
singular  success.  Considering  their  number,  there  is  not  perhaps  a 
more  industrious  or  happier  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  singularly  deficient  in  every  element  of  great- 
ness, either  political  or  artistic. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  certainly  is  curious  to  find  the  oldest 
civilized  people  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  wholly  without 
any  monuments  to  record  the  past,  or  any  desire  to  convey  to  posterity 
a worthy  idea  of  their  present  greatness.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  to 
find  the  most  populous  of  nations,  and  a nation  in  which  millions 
are  always  seeking  employment,  never  thinking  of  any  of  those  higher 
modes  of  expression  which  would  serve  its  a means  of  multiplying 
occupation,  and  of  elevating  while  it  is  feeding  the  masses;  and  still 
more  startling  to  find  wealth,  such  as  the  Chinese  possess,  never 
invested  in  self-glorification,  by  individuals  erecting  for  themselves 
monuments  which  shall  astonish  their  contemporaries,  and  hand  down 
their  names  to  posterity. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chinese  architecture  is  a very  barren  subject. 
In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  instructive,  us  the  Chinese  are  the  only 
people  who  now  employ  polychromy  as  an  essential  part  ot  their  archi- 
tecture ; so  much  so,  that  colour  is  with  them  fur  more  essential  than 
form  ; and  certainly  the  result  is  so  singularly  pleasing  and  satisfac- 
tory, that  for  the  lower  grades  of  art  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that 
it  should  always  lie  so.  It  is  almost  as  certuin  that,  for  the  higher 
grades  of  art,  colour,  though  most  valuable  as  an  accessory,  is  inca- 
pable of  the  same  lofty  power  of  expression  which  form  conveys  to  the 
human  miud. 

Pagodas. 

The  only  buildings  in  China  that  really  deserve  to  be  classed  as 
architectural  objects  are  the  9-storied  pagodas,  or  Taos  as  they  arc 
more  properly  called,  which  form  such  conspicuous  and  oluiract eristic 
objects  in  every  view  of  Chinese  scenery.  It  lias  been  before  stated' 
that  these  tatis  are  in  fact  only  exaggerated  tees  or  spires ; and,  without 
going  further,  the  illustrations  of  this  work  alone  are  nearly  sufficient 
to  trace  them  back  to  their  origin.  In  woodcut  No.  14,  for  instance, 
we  have  a 3-storied  tee,  not  very  dissimilar  from  a Chinese  example. 
Woodcut  No.  15  shows  one  with  7 such  rims,  and  the  9-storied  tower 
at  Chittore  (woodcut  No.  56)  brings  us  so  near  the  Chinese  pagodas 
that  further  proof  seems  almost  superfluous. 

Of  those  now  known  to  exist  in  China,  by  far  the  finest,  as  well  as 


1 See  p.  21. 
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the  best  known,  is  the  celebrated  porcelain  tower  at  Nankin.  Com- 
menced in  the  year  1412,  and  finished  in  1431,  it  was  erected  as  a 

monument  of  gratitude 
to  iui  empress  of  the 
Ming  family,  and  is  now 
in  consequence  gene- 
rally called  the  Temple 
of  Gratitude.  It  is  octa- 
gonul  in  form,  236  ft.  in 
height,  of  which,  how- 
ever, about  30  ft.  must 
be  deducted  for  the  iron 
spire  which  surmounts 
it.  leaving  little  more 
than  200  ft  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  building, 
or  about  the  height  of 
the  Monument  of  Lon- 
don. From  the  summit 
of  the  spire  8 chains  de- 
pend, to  each  of  which 
are  attached  0 bells,  and 
a bell  is  also  attached  to 
each  angle  of  the  lower 
roofs,  making  144  bells 
in  all,  which,  when  tink- 
ling in  harmony  to  the 
evening  breeze,  must 
produce  an  effect  as  sin- 

HT.  Porcelain  Tower,  Nankin  glllaT  U8  pleasing.  It 

is  not.,  howover,  either 
to  its  dimensions  or  its  bells  that  the  tower  owes  its  celebrity,  but  to  the 
coating  of  porcelain  which  covers  its  brick  walls,  as  well  as  the  upper 
and  under  sides  of  the  projecting  roofs,  which  mark  the  division  of 
each  story.  This  produces  a brilliancy  of  effect  which  is  totally  lost 
in  all  the  representations  of  it  yet  published,  but  which  is  in  fact  the 
class  of  ornament  on  which  the  architect  almost  wholly  relied  for 
producing  the  effect  he  desired,  and  without  which  it  is  a mere  ske- 
leton of  a design. 

Another  celebrated  pagoda  is  that  known  as  ‘ Second  Bar  Pagoda,’ 
on  the  Canton  river.  It  is  a pillar  of  victory,  erected  to  commemorate 
a naval  victory  which  the  Chinese  claim  to  have  gained  near  the  spot. 
It  is  in  design  nearly  identical  with  that  last  described,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  now  fast  falling  to  ruin.  Besides  these,  almost  every 
town  of  importance  in  ( 'hina  possesses  one  or  more  such  structures, 
differing  in  dimensions  and  in  the  greater  or  less  richness  of  their 
ornaments,  but  so  like  one  another  in  design  that  it  is  inqmssible 
from  such  drawings  as  have  been  published  to  make  out  anything 
like  a sequence  or  even  a difference:  they  must  therefore,  with 
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our  present  knowledge,  be  regarded  us  exactly  similar  to  one 
another. 

Besides  these  great  towers,  however,  there  are  many  of  only  3 or 
7 stories,  and  of  very  small  dimensions,  but,  whatever  their  height  or 
size,  the  same  design  runs  through  them  all. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  artistic 
merits  of  these  towers.  Anything  so  original  and  so  national  must  be 
interesting  from  that  circumstance  alone,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  build  anything  in  a tower-like  form  of  great  height,  whothcr  as 
a steeple,  a minar,  or  a pagoda,  which  shall  not  form  a pleasing  object 
even  from  its  salience  and  aspiring  character  alone,  without  any  real 
artistic  merit  in  itself.  Besides  theso  qualifications,  I cannot  but  think 
that  the  tapering  octagonal  form,  the  boldly-marked  divisions,  the 
domical  roof,  and  general  consistence  in  design  and  ornament,  of  these 
towers,  entitle  them  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower-like 
buildings  of  the  world. 

Pailoos. 

The  Pailoos,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  but  erroneously  called,  tri- 
umphal arches,  form  another  object  of  Chinese  architecture,  which,  from 
its  constant  recurrence  in  views  of  Chinese  scenery,  is  almost  as  familiar 
to  us  its  the  pagoda.  These  arc.  in  fact,  monuments  to  deceased  persons 
of  distinction,  generally  of 
widows  who  have  not  mar- 
ried a second^  time,  or  of 
virgins  who  have  died  un- 
married. The  smaller  and 
less  important  ones  consist 
merely  of  two  upright  posts 
of  wood  or  granite,  support- 
ing a flat  board  with  an 
inscription,1  like,  both  in 
purpose  and  design,  to  the 
wooden  rails  which  arc 
used  as  substitutes  for 
tombstones  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  England. 

The  more  important 
Pailoos  have  three  open- 
ings, surmounted  by  seve- 
ral boards  with  moro  or 
less  ornament  and  can  ing. 

Sometimes  they  are  wholly  *"*•  lUloo  n«r  Cmlon.  From  » sketch  by  the  Author. 

of  wood  : in  others  no 

material  is  used  but  stono,  generally  granite  ; and  theso  two  materials 
are  combined  in  various  proportions  in  other  examples.  Sometimes 
they  are  raised  on  platforms,  as  in  the  annexed  example,  from  a 

1 fittUlaff,  ‘ China  Opened,*  vol.  ii. 
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(Hjculiarly  graceful  one  near  Canton  ; at  other  times  they  are  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  even  across  roads,  so  as  to  form  archways,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  though  certainly  not  triumphal  ones.  One  of  the  most 
solid  examples  yet  published  is  one  forming  the  gate,  or  .at  least  span- 
ning the  entrance,  of  the  city  of  Amoy. 


*9.  (Jatewuy  at  Amoy.  From  Fisher'*  China  I II  u si  rated,  vol.  ii.  p.  6». 


Like  the  towers,  they  trace  their  origin  back  to  India,  the  gateways 
of  the  Sanchi  tope1  (woodcut  5)  being  the  finest  examples  of  a puiloo  in 
existence ; though  whether  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  to  which 
they  are  applied  by  the  Chinese  is  not  quite  clear. 

Tom  as. 

Like  all  people  of  Tartar  origin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  is  their  reverence  for  the  dead,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  their  ancestral  worship.  In  consequence  of  this, 
their  tombs  are  not  only  objects  of  care,  but  have  frequently  more 
ornament  bestowed  upon  them  than  graces  the  dwellings  of  the  living. 

Their  tombs  are  of  different  kinds  ; frequently  they  are  merely 
conical  mounds  of  earth,  with  a circle  of  stones  round  their  base,  like 
those  of  the  Etruscans  or  ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  90).  borrowed  from  Fortune's  ‘China’ — which 
would  serve  as  well  for  a restoration  of  those  of  Tarquinia  or  Vulci. 
More  generally  they  are  of  a hemispherical  shape,  surmounted  with  a 

1 1 haw  ii  iit  detail  on  tin*  title-pap1  of  the  author*.  Illustrations  of  Indian  Aivhitecture. 
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spire,  nut  unlike  th<j  Indian  and  Ceylonese  examples,  but  still  with  a 
physiognomy  peculiarly  Chinese.  The  most  common  arrangement  is 
that  of  a horseshoe-shaped  platform,  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a hill.  It 
consequently  has  a high  back,  in  which  is  the  entrance  to  tho  tomb, 
and  slopes  off  to  nothing  at  the  entrance  to  the  horseshoe,  where  the 
wall  generally  terminates  with  two  lions  or  dragons,  or  some  fantastic 
ornament  common  to  Chinese  architecture.  When  the  tomb  is  situated, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  on  a hill-side,  this  arrangement  is  not  only 


»l.  Chinese  Tomb.  From  Fortune’s  Wanderings  in  China. 

appropriate,  but  elegant.  When  the  name  thing  is  imitated  on  a plain, 
it  is  singular,  misplaced,  and  unintelligible.  Many  of  the  tombs  are 
built  of  granite,  finely  polished,  and  carved  with  a profusion  of  labour 
that  makes  us  regret  that  the  people  who  can  do  such  things  should 
have  so  great  a predilection  for  ephemeral  wooden  structures,  when 
capable  of  employing  the  most  durable  materials  with  such  facility. 
When  the  rook  is  suitable  for  tlic  purpose,  which,  however,  seems 
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to  be  rarely  the  case  ill  China,  their  tombs  are  cut  in  the  rock,  as  in 
Etruria  and  elsewhere  ; and  the  tombs  of  the  class  just  described  seem 
a device  for  converting  an  ordinary  hill-side  into  a substitute  for  the 
more  appropriate  situation. 

Domestic  Architecture. 

It  is  in  their  domestic  architecture,  if  in  any,  that,  the  Chinese  excel  ; 
there  we  do  not  look  either  for  monumental  grandeur  or  for  dura- 
bility, and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  being  captivated  by  the 
gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  a Chinese  dwelling  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
exuberant  richness  and  beauty  of  the  carvings  and  ornaments  that  are 
heaped  on  every  part  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  their  houses  is  the  eon- 
cave  form  of  roof  which  is  almost  universal,  and  which  writers  on  the 
subject  have  generally  referred  to  as  a reminiscence  of  the  tent  of  the 
Tartars,  who  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  it.  They,  however,  who 
projKised  this  theory,  forgot  that  the  Chinese  have  been  longer  out  of 
tents,  and  know  less  of  them,  than  any  other  people  now  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  The  Tartar  conquest,  like  our  Norman  one,  has  long  been 
a fusion  rather  than  a subjection,  and  in  China  at  least  dears  not  seem 
to  have  produced  the  smallest  visible  effect  on  the  manners  or  customs 
of  the  original  inhabitants.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  form  in  question 
arose  from  a constructive  exigence,  which  others  would  do  well  to 
imitate,  and  in  this  manner.  In  a country  like  China,  where  very 
heavy  rains  fall  at  one  season  of  the  year,  tiled  roots,  such  as  they 
almost  universally  use,  require  a high  pitch  to  carry  off  the  water ; but 
so  bright  a sunshine  as  at  another  season  of  the  year  glares  down  upon 
them,  requires  shade  to  their  walls  and  windows.  If,  however,  as  on 

the  left  of  the  annexed 
diagram  (woodcut  92), 
the  slope  of  the  roof  is 
continued  so  far  out  as 
to  be  effective  for  the 
last  purpose,  the  upper 
windows  are  too  much 
darkened,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  out  of 
them.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  the  Chinese  carry 
out  their  eaves  almost 
horizontally  from  the 
face  of  the  walls,  where 
a leak  becomes  of  slight 
importance ; and  then,  to  break  the  awkward  angle  caused  by  the 
meeting  of  these  two  slopes,  they  ease  it  off  with  a hollow  curve, 
which  not  only  answers  the  double  purpose  of  the  roof  more  effectually, 
but  produces  what  the  Ckincso  think— and  rightly — the  most  pleasing 
form  of  roof. 
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The  only  parts  of  such  a roof  that,  admit  of  decoration  by  carving 
arc  evidently  either  the  central  or  angular  ridges ; and  here  they 
exaggerate  their  favourite  hollow  curve  to  an  extent  unpleasing  to  a 
European  eye — the  angles  being  virtually  turned  back,  in  some  in- 
stances, and  the  ridge  being  also  ornamented  by  upturned  ornaments 
at  its  ends,  to  an  extent  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  notions ; nor 
indeed  is  it  possible  we  should,  when  they  are  overloaded  with  gro- 
tesque ornaments  to  the  extent  too  often  found. 

Another  peculiarity  that  gives  so  local  a character  to  their  architec- 
ture is  their  mode  of  framing  a roof,  so  unlike  that  used  by  any  other 
people.  This  arises  from  the  timber  they  possess  most  easily  available  * 
for  such  a purpose  being  a small  pine,  found  everywhere,  in  the  south 
at  least,  which  has  the  jieculiarity  of  being  soft  and  spongy  in  the 
inside;  but  the  outer  rims  of  wood,  just  under  the  bark,  retain  their 
hardness  and  strength;  so  that  practically  it  is  a hollow  wooden 
cylinder ; and  if  the  carpenter  were  to  attempt  to  square  it,  so  as  to 
form  a framing  as  we  do,  it  would  fall  to  pieces ; but  merely  cleaned 
and  used  whole,  it  is  a very  strong  and  durable  building  material, 
though  one  which  it  requires  all  a Chinaman’s  ingenuity  and  neatness 
to  frame  together  with  sufficient  rigidity  for  the  purposes  of  a roof. 

The  uprights  which  support  those  roofs  aro  generally  formed  of  the 
same  wood,  though  not  unfrcquently  they  aro  granite  posts — they  cannot 
lie  called  pillars — of  the  same  dimensions,  and  strengthened,  or  rather 
steadied,  by  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  the  space  between  which  and 
the  roof  is  generally  fillod  with  opon-work  carving,  so  as  to  form  a 
species  of  frieze. 

The  roof  is  usually  constructed,  as  shown  in  diagram  No.  92,  by 
using  3 or  4 transverse  pieces  or  tie-beams,  one  over  the  other,  and 
supporting  the  ends  of  each  beam  on  that  below  it  by  means  of  a 
framed  piece  of  a different  class  of  wood.  By  this  method,  though  it 
may  look  unscientific  to  our  eyes,  they  make  up  a framing  that  resists 
the  strongest  winds  uninjured.  Sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  dotted 
lines  of  the  same  woodcut,  they  carry  the  curve  across  the  top  of  the 
roof ; but  when  this  is  done  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  metal 
roofing,  or  to  tiles  of  a greater  length  than  arc  usually  found  or  easily 
made. 

As  before  remarked,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  on  its  forms  tliat 
Chinese  architecture  depends  sis  on  its  colours — the  pillars  being  gene- 
rally painted  rod,  the  friezes  and  open  work  green ; blue  marks  the 
floors  and  stronger  lines,  and  gilding  is  used  profusely  everywhere. 
Whether  this  would  or  would  not  improve  a finer  or  more  solid  style 
of  art  may  admit  of  doubt ; but  it  is  certainly  remarkably  pleasing  in 
China,  and  singularly  appropriate  to  the  architecture  we  have  been 
describing ; and  grouped  as  these  buildings  usually  are  around  garden 
courts,  filled  with  the  gayest  flowers,  and  adorned  with  rock-work  and 
fountains  more  fantastic  than  the  buildings  themselves,  the  fancy 
may  easily  be  charmed  with  the  result,  though  taste  forbids  us  to 
approve  of  the  details. 
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Temples. 

I have  put  off  to  the  last  speaking  of  the  temples  of  the  Chinese, 
because  they  partake  far  more  of  domestic  architecture  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  They  possess  no  sacred  forms  which  distinguish 
them  at  first  sight  from  private  edifices,  and  scarcely  rise  in  dignity 
beyond  the  mansions  of  the  great. 

One  of  the  largest  temples  to  which  Europeans  have  had  access  is 
that  of  Honan,  opposite  Canton.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  enclosure  of 
some  extent,  both  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  dwellings  and 
gardens  of  the  priests,  which  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
houses  outside.  In  the  centre,  however,  of  the  end  facing  the  river, 
is  a gateway  of  some  pretension,  which  leads  to  a hall  of  moderate 
dimensions,  and  through  this  to  a second  and  a third,  the  last  being 
larger  and  more  richly  ornamented  than  either  of  the  other  two.  This 
inner  hall  contains  images  of  the  three  precious  Buddhas  in  white 
marble,  and  also  a small  model  of  a dagobah  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  a number  of  offerings  and  images  strewed  about ; and  the 
painting  and  carving  with  which  it  is  adorned  make  up  a tolerably 
rich  effect,  but  fur  more  resembling  and  more  appropriate  for  a hall  in 
a mansion  1 than  a temple  dedicated  to  worship.  The  small  temple  at 
Macao,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  has  more  pretension  to 
architectural  beauty,  though  its  dimensions  are  very  inferior ; but  no 
Chinese  temple,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  cither  larger  than  this  of  Honan, 
or  possesses  anything  of  that  monumental  character  which  we  usually 


93.  Toniple  at  Macao.  From  a sketch  by  the  Author. 


1 When  Lord  Amherst  returned  from  moved  for  the  occasion,  and  the  room  was 

Pekin  he  was  lodged  in  this  building.  The  used  as  the  dining-room  of  the  Embassy, 

images  nnd  all  the  sacred  vessels  were  re- 
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find  in  all  those  edifices  which  other  nations  have  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

When  we  come  to  know  more  of  China  than  at  present,  it  is  possible 
that  this  opinion  may  to  some  extent  l>e  modified ; but  certainly  no 
views  published  by  any  of  those  who  have  traversed  the  country, 
nothing  that,  lias  been  written,  and  no  Chinese  drawings,  of  which 
abundance  exist,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  anything  except  the  pagodas, 
jiailoos,  and  tombs,  have  ever  been  erected  by  them  at  all  worthy  of 
notice  as  architectural  subjects. 

Indeed,  the  two  purely  Chinese  sects  seem  to  be  wholly  without 
temples  of  any  sort,  and  their  example  seems  to  have  influenced  the 
Buddhists  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their  attempting  anything  at 
all  monumental : and  there  seems  no  reason  for  believing  that  anything 
better  than  these  domestic-looking  vihartn — half  temple,  half  monas- 
tery— exists  in  an}'  part  of  the  country. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Jajwin  and  the  other  large  and  populous 
islands  around  China.  Domestic  architecture  is  brilliant  and  cheerful 
in  them  all,  but  ephemeral ; and  none  of  them  possess  any  monuments 
designed  to  hist  beyond  the  generation  that  erected  them. 

Their  engineering  works  have  been  much  extolled  by  some  writers, 
but  they  have  no  more  claim  to  praise  as  works  of  science  than  these 
buildings  have  as  works  of  art.  Their  canals,  it  is  true,  aro  exten- 
sive ; but.  with  300  millions  of  inhabitants  this  is  small  praise,  and 
their  construction  is  most  unscientific.  Tlicir  bridges,  too,  are  some- 
times of  great  length,  but  generally  made  up  of  a series  of  small  arches 
constructed  on  the  horizontal  principle,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  bridges  in 
China  are,  and  consequently  narrow  and  unstable.  When  they  do  use 
the  true  arch,  it  is  timidly,  and  without  much  knowledge  of  its  true 
principles. 

However  admirable  and  ingenious  therefore  the  Chinese  may  be, 
and  seem  always  to  have  been,  iu  the  minor  arts — such  as  carving  in 
wood  and  ivory,  the  manufacture  of  vessels  of  porcelain  and  bronze, 
and  in  all  that  relates  to  silk  and  cotton  manufactures — it  still  must 
be  admitted  that  they  never  roso  above  the  rank  of  manufacturers,  and 
that  poetry  of  any  grade  is  wholly  unfamiliar  to  them  : indeed,  that 
they  seem  incapable  of  it  in  any  form,  either  written  or  structural. 
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Were  it  possible  to  write  the  History  of  Architecture  in  Mexico  with 
the  samo  certainty  that  we  can  now  write  that  of  almost  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  it  would  be  instructive  from  the  unity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  subject.  It  would  be  a history  of  an  art  wholly  indi- 
genous and  original,  uninfluenced  by  any  foreign  stylo,  and  conse- 
quently illustrating,  in  a close  and  compact  sjmee,  the  whole  of  those 
processes  hv  which  mankind  are  enabled  to  elaborate  an  art  out  of  the 
simplest  elements. 

This  is  liardly  the  ease  with  any  of  the  styles  of  the  old  world,  at 
least  after  we  leave  the  Egyptian,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.  All  other  stylos  were  influenced,  more  or  less  directly,  by 
its  forms,  so  that  we  can  easily  trace  the  influence  of  the  llall  at  Kamac 
in  all  subsequent  buildings.  The  Indian  styles,  it  is  true,  form  a group 
apart,  but  not  so  completely  distinct  as  the  Mexican  ; and  the  variety  of 
their  forms,  and  the  want  of  unison  in  the  parts,  prevent  their  affording 
complete  illustration  of  an  art  invented  and  completed  wholly  without 
the  introduction  of  any  foreign  element. 

Our  whole  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Central  America  is  derived  from  the  annals  of  two  tribes  which,  by 
their  own  account,  in  which  there  is  nothing  improbable,  occupied 
Mexico  about  the  12th  century  of  our  era.  These  tribes,  the  Chiche- 
mecas  and  Astecs,  came  from  the  north,  and  were  probably  of  the  same 
race  with  the  red  Indians.  The  country  which  they  took  possession  of 
was  previously  inhabited  by  the  Toltecs,  belonging  to  a nice  who  had 
in  all  probability  occupied  the  provinces  of  Central  America  from  time 
immemorial,  and  who  had  certainly  attained  at  the  time  we  ure  speaking 
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of  to  a considerable  degree  of  civilization,  and  made  no  muon  progress 
in  many  of  the  useful  arts. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Toltecs  abandoned  the  valley  about  the  10th 
century,  in  consequence  of  their  numbers  being  greatly  reduced  by  a 
severe  famine  and  by  disease.  Nothing  further  is  related  of  this  tribe, 
but  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  some  remnant  of  it  afterwards  mixed 
with  tlie  invaders,  and  imparted  to  them  many  arts  then  unknown  to 
them,  and  of  which  their  more  northern  brethren  still  remain  ignorant. 
Under  these  favourable  circumstances  of  climate  and  aggregation,  the 
conquerors  of  Mexico  reached  a degree  of  civilization  which  the  red 
men  never  attained  in  their  native  plains. 

The  valley  of  Mexico,  of  which  alone  we  have  any  record,  is  a pro- 
vince about  twico  the  size  of  Lancashire,  and  one-third  of  it  is  covered 
with  water.  In  process  of  time  it  became  subject  to  three  petty  kings 
who  carried  on  perpetual  wars  one  with  another.  It  was  not  until 
immediately  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  that 
these  three  kings,  tired  of  their  ruinous  wars,  joined  their  forces  to- 
gether, and,  thus  combined,  proved  more  than  a match  for  any  of  the 
surrounding  states.  They  spread  their  arms  and  influence  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion are  even  said  to  have  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Tethuantepec.  and 
reached  the  confines  of  Guatemala.  These  last  expeditions  seem  to 
have  been  undertaken  merely  to  obtain  prisoners  for  their  horrid  rites 
of  human  sacrifice,  of  which  they  were  becoming  passionately  fond ; 
and  they  made  no  settlement  in  these  countries  sufficient  to  influence 
either  their  arts  or  institutions  in  any  way.  Shortly  after  this  the 
conquest  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  und 
power  of  the  Astecs  for  ever. 

All  this,  however,  refers  wholly  to  the  Astecs  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico;  and  all  the  affinities  that  have  been  traced  between  them  mid 
their  northern  neighbours  apply  to  them,  and  them  only.  The  prin- 
cipal remains  of  architecture  in  Centred  America  are  not  found  in 
Mexico  Proper,  but  in  districts  in  which  the  Astecs  never  obtained  a 
permanent  footing,  in  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Guatemala.  They  arc 
evidently  works  of  an  earlier  and  far  more  highly  civilised  race  than 
that  of  the  invaders— in  short,  of  precisely  such  a race  as  the  Toltecs 
are  recorded  to  have  boon.  Thus  we  have  a striking  concurrence  of 
evidence — that  of  the  Mexican  annals,  and  of  the  ruins  themselves — 
proving  that,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  lied  Indians,  these  countries 
were  inhabited  by  a people  possessing  a considerable  degree  of 
civilisation. 

Were  it  not  from  wliut  we  learn  from  tho  description  of  the 
Spaniards  and  earlier  travellers,  wo  should  now  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  tho  Mexicans  themselves,  all  that  they  built  having  pe- 
rished from  the  lapse  of  timo,  or  having  been  destroyed  by  the  savage 
bigotry  of  the  invaders.  Though  these  descriptions  are  often  inflated 
and  seldom  intelligible,  they  suffice  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans  had 
learnt  from  their  predecessors  the  art  of  building,  and  erected  monu- 
ments capable  of  exciting  the  amazement  of  those  who  were  familiar 
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with  tho  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  and  knew  well  the  palace* 
and  monasteries  of  ancient  Spain. 

We  must  not  ascribe  even  the  great  pyramid  of  Oholula  or  the 
temple  of  Tlascala  to  the  Mexicans.  These  cities,  though  so  near  to 
the  Mexican  capital,  were  inhabited  by  a people  of  a different  race, 
and  who  practised  their  own  arts.  Beyond  the  Mexican  boundaries 
there  exists  a country  full  of  ruins  of  the  most  interesting  character, 
and  in  a state  of  singularly  perfect  preservation,  which,  when  properly 
explored,  will  do  more  to  elucidate  the  history  and  to  illustrate  the 
arts  of  this  mysterious  people  than  anything  that  has  yet  come  to  light ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  satisfactory'  result  can  be 
obtained  from  the  materials  so  unexpectedly  afforded  us.  'The  country 
has  been  visited  by  very'  few  travellers  at  all  capable  of  judging  of 
what  they  saw.  The  explorations  undertaken  by  Mr.  Stephens,1  and 
tho  publication  of  the  beautiful  drawings  of  his  companion,  Mr. 
Catherwood,  first  conveyed  a just  idea  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  these  monuments : neither,  however,  of  these  gentlemen  were  fami- 
liar with  tho  rules  of  architectural  criticism,  nor  capable,  consequently, 
of  properly'  arranging  tho  materials  they  wero  collecting  with  such 
zeal  and  talent ; and  it  still  remains  for  some  one  who  has  tho  know- 
ledge and  the  energy'  requisite  for  such  a task  to  complete  the  work 
they  have  so  nobly  begun,  and  to  read  for  us  the  history  of  Central 
America,  and  the  long-forgotten  Toltecs,  as  written  by'  them  in  their 
monuments. 

No  one  could  be  long  among  these  buildings,  provided  he  was 
familiar  with  the  styles  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  perceiving 
a sequence  among  them,  and,  when  once  this  is  done,  the  problem  is 
half  solved.  We  may  never  be  able  to  ascertain  at  what  exact  date 
the  earliest  building  was  erected,  nor  when  the  last  was  completed : 
but  we  may  bo  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  style  arose,  to 
judge  how  far  it  was  capable  of  further  development,  and  also, 
perhaps,  to  learn  the  origin  and  history  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
belonged. 

Those  last  are  the  forms  of  the  problem  that  have  been  hitherto  most 
carefully  and  zealously  investigated,  though  with  singularly  little  suc- 
cess. Because  this  people  built  pyramids  and  engraved  hieroglyphics, 
it  is  conjectured  that  they'  came  from  Egypt.  Their  temples  are  supposed 
to  be  copies  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  Lord  Kingsborough's 
great  work  was  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  temple  of  Polenque  was 
built  on  tho  model  of  Solomon’s,  and,  consequently,  that  the  people  were 
Jews.  Certain  astronomical  similarities  have  been  assumed  as  identi- 
fying them  with  the  Moguls,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  But  there  is  not 
one  of  these  supjiosed  links  of  evidence  which  can  be  relied  upon  when 
we  consider  what  very  natural  shapes  to  be  adopted  by  a rude  people 
are  those  of  tlie  rectangular  pyramid  of  stone  or  brick  and  the  conical 
mound  of  earth.  The  same  may  do  said  of  picture-writing  as  a mode 

1 Pm-ions  to  Mr.  Stephens’s  honk  the  Lord  Kingsborough’s  work,  and  some  others 
ruins  only  of  Palenqne  were  known  through  hud  been  imperfectly  sketched. 
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of  expressing  the  thoughts.  There  may  no  doubt  be  certain  affinities 
Avith  the  old  world.  Influences  may  have  come  by  Behring’s  Straits, 
or  across  the  ocean.  The  only  connection  that  can  be  traced  with  any 
certainty  is  with  the  Polynesian  islanders.  The  very  variety  of  the 
theories  just  mentioned  almost  proves  that  none  can  be  made  out  at  all 
satisfactorily.  On  the  whole  wo  may  safely  exclude  all  such  con- 
siderations, and  treat  of  the  architecture  of  Central  America  as  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  known  stylo. 

Central  American  Architecture. 

Owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  the  various  classes  of  buildings  into  which  the  examples  we 
possess  should  be  divided.  As  in  almost  all  countries,  however,  the 
principal  are  the  Teocallis  or  houses  of  God. 

These  are  always  pyramids,  square  in  plan,  and  generally  formed 
into  two,  three,  or  more  stories  or  terraces,  with  a platform  on  the  top, 
on  which  the  temple,  properly  so  called,  alrvays  stands. 

Next  to  these  are  the  palaces,  or  the  houses  of  kings,  which  are 
extremely  similar  to  the  temples,  except  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  chambers  they  contain,  and  also  that,  generally,  the  pyramids  on 
which  they  stand  are  lower,  and  much  longer  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other. 

A third  class  are  tumuli  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  sepulchral 
chambers,  generally  above  ground,  the  openings  of  which  are  visible 
outside ; their  outline  seems  to  have  been  merely  that  of  a mound  of 
earth  with  no  buildings  on  the  top. 

Besides  these  there  arc  gateways  apparently  more  intended  for 
display  than  defence,  city  walls,  Avells,  and  various  works  of  public 
utility,  and  great  monolithic  idols,  which  belong  more  to  the  province 
of  architecture  than  to  anything  that  can  be  styled  imitative  sculpture. 

As  specimens  of  architecture,  however,  in  reality  only  the  two  first 
desorvo  notice  in  a work  like  the  present. 

Of  the  first  class,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  is  the 
pyramid  of  Cholula,  near  Mexico,  said  to  have  been  erected  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Astccs.  It  is  now  a mere  mound  of  ill-built  bricks 
and  rubbish.  In  plan  it  measures  1440  ft.  each  way,  and  the  height  of 
its  4 terraces  is  177  ft.  Its  area,  therefore,  was  nearly  four  times  that 
of  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  though  its  height  is  not  much 
more  than  one-third.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  material  and  skill 
required  for  the  erection  of  the  two,  no  comparison  can  bo  made  between 
this  rude  mound  of  the  Americans  and  the  imperishable  structures  of 
the  Egyptian  kings.  On  the  large  platform  on  its  summit  now  stands  a 
church  dedicated  to  tho  Virgin,  and  no  remains  of  ancient  architectural 
ornament  exist,  either  in  or  about  the  place,  by  which  its  style  or 
affinities  can  bo  guessed.  The  samo  remarks  apply  to  the  temples  of 
Tezcuco  and  Teotihuacan,  and  to  all  the  buildings  in  tho  Mexican 
Valley. 

In  Yucatan  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  pyramids  there  are 
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not  generally  in  terraces,  but  rise,  at  an  anglo  of  about  45°,  to  the 
level  of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands ; and  a magnificent 
unbroken  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  base  of  the  building  to  the 
summit.  Almost  all  these  retain  more  or  less  of  the  remains  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  that  once  adorned  their  summits.  The  annexed 
woodcut  (No.  94),  representing  the  elevation  of  a temple  supported  by 


Elevation  ol  Tcocalli  ai  Palciiquc.  Scale  SO  IL  lo  an  ineh. 


a pyramid  at  l’alenque,  with  the  plan  of  the  temple  ( woodcut  No.  95), 
will  give  a good  general  idea  of  their  form.  The  pyramid  on  which 
it  stands  is  about  280  ft.  square,  and  60  ft.  in  height : on  the  top 
of  this  stands  the  temple,  76  ft.  wide  in  front,  and  25  ft.  deep,  orna- 
mented in  stucco  with  bassi-rilievi  of  better  execution  than  is  usually- 
found  in  these  jiarts,  and  with  large  hieroglypliical  tablets,  whose 
decipherment,  were  it  possible,  would  probably  reveal  to  us  much  of 
tlio  history  of  these  buildings. 

The  roof  is  formed  by  approaching  courses  of  stone  meeting  at  the 

summit,  and  following  the  same  out- 
line externally,  with  curious  projec- 
tions on  the  outside,  like  dormer 
windows,  but  meant  apparently  either 
for  ornament  or  to  support  small 
idols,  or  for  some  similar  purpose. 

The  other  temples  found  in  5 ucatan 
differ  but  little  from  this  one,  except  in  size,  and,  architecturally- 
speaking,  are  less  interesting  than  the  palaces — the  splendour  of  the 
temple  consisting  in  the  size  of  its  pyramid,  to  which  the  super- 
structure is  entirely  subordinate : in  tho  palace,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
py-ramid  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  building  it  supjsjrts,  forming 
merely  an  appropriate  and  convenient  pedestal,  just  sufficient  to  give 
it  a proper  degree  of  architectural  effect. 

In  speaking  of  the  palaces  it  would  be  most  important,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classification 
could  be  made  as  to  their  relative  ago.  The  absence  of  all  traces  of 
history  makes  this  extremely  difficult,  mid  the  only  mode  that  now 


95.  Plan  of  Temple.  .Scale  50  ft.  to  an  Inch. 
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suggests  itself  is  to  immune  that  those  buildings  which  show  the  greatest 
similarity  to  wooden  constructions  in  their  details  are  the  oldest,  and  that 
those  in  which  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  traced  are  the  more  modem 

This  at  least  is  certainly  the  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  timber  fit  for  building  purposes  can  be  procured : there 
men  inevitably  use  the  lighter  and  more  easily  worked  vegetable 
material  long  before  they  venture  on  the  more  durable,  but  far  more 
expensive  mineral  subetanco,  which  ultimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
great  an  extent.  Even  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid-builders, 
the  ornamental  architecture  is  copied  in  all  its  details  from  wooden 
constructions.  In  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  the 
base  is  essentially  stone,  and  the  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
the  earlier  wooden  forms:  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico:  the 
lower  part  of  the  buildings  is  essentially  massive  stone-work,  tlio 
upper  part  is  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  that  must  originally  have 
l>een  executed  in  wood,  and  are  now  repeated  in  stone. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  for  instance,  represents  in  its  simplest  form 
what  is  repeated  in  al- 
most all  these  buildings 
— a stone  basement  with 
square  doorways,  but 
without  windows,  sur- 
mounted by  a super- 
structure evidently  a 
direct  copy  of  wood- 
work. and  forming  part 
of  the  construction  of 
the  roof. 

In  most  eases  in  Yu- 
catan the  superstructure 
is  elaborately  carved 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and 
carvings,  similar  to 
those  seen  on  the  prows 
of  the  war-boats,  or  in  the  Morals  or  burying-places  of  the  Polynesian 
islanders. 

Sometimes  pillars  are  used,  and  the  wooden  construction  is  carried 
even  lower  down,  though  mixed  in  that  case  with  parts  of  essentially 
lithic  forms.  Barring  the  monstrosity  of  the  carvings,  there  is  often,  as 
in  the  palace  at  Zayi  (woodcut  No.  97),  a degree  of  elegance  in  the 
design  by  no  means  to  la'  despised,  more  especially  when,  as  in  this 
instance,  tho  building  rises  in  a pyramidal  form  on  three  terraces,  the 
one  within  and  above  the  other,  the  lowest,  as  shown  in  the  plan 
(woodcut  No.  98),  being  265  ft.  in  length,  by  120  ft.  in  width.  This, 
though  far  from  being  the  largest  of  these  palaces,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  as  its  terraces,  instead  of  being  mere  flights  of  steps,  all 
present  architectural  facades,  rising  one  above  the  other.  The  upper 
and  central  tiers  of  buildings  may  possibly  have  been  a many  celled 
temple,  and  the  lower  apartments  appropriated  to  the  priests,  but  it  is 
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more  probable  that  they  wore  all  palaces,  the  residences  of  temporal 
chiefs,  inasmuch  as  at  U tonal  a pyramidal  templo  is  attached  to  the 
building  called  the  Casa  del  Gubcmador,  which  is  extremely  similar 
to  this,  though  on  a still  larger  and  more  ornate  scale.  There  are 
other  instances  also  of  the  palace  and  temple  standing  together. 


1 


9».  I’liui  of  PaUrc  at  Zayi.  Scale  luoft.  to  on  Incli. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  tho  buildings  standing  within  and  above 
each  other,  as  in  the  last  example,  they  are  arranged  around  a court- 
yard, its  in  that  called  the  Casa  do  las  Monjas  nt  Uxmal  (woodcut  No. 
99),  one  of  tho  most  rental kable  buildings  in  Central  America,  for  its 
size,  as  well  as  from  the  elaborateness  of  its  decorations.  It  is  raised 
on  three  low  terraces,  aggregating  20  ft.  in  height.  The  one  to  the 
south,  279  ft.  long,  is  pierced  by  a triangular-headed  gateway, 
10  ft.  8 in.  wide,  leading  to  a court-yard,  measuring  upwards  of  200  ft. 
each  way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  its  shown  in  the 
plan  ; which,  though  only  one  story  in  height,  are.  considering  their 
size  and  the  elaborateness  of  their  decorations,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able groups  of  buildings  in  the  world. 
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In  the  same  city  of  Uxmal  is  another  building,  called  the  Casa  del 
Uuberuador,  somewhat  similar  to  the  principal  of  the  three  edifices 
composing  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas,  but  larger,  and  even  more  elabo- 
rate in  its  decorations.  It  stands  alone,  however,  with  only  a temple 
attached  unsymmetrically  to  one  angle  of  it. 

Besides  these,  tho  works  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood 
describe  and  represent  the  remains  of  at  least  a dozen  other  cities 
scarcely  less  splendid  and  wonderful  than  Uxmal  itself.  The  ruins  of 
l’alenqne  have  long  been  known  in  this  country  from  the  splendid 
work  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  those  at  Mitlan  from  Humboldt,  and 
afterwaids  more  fully  from  Lord  Kingsborough 's  work.  The  latter 
are  remarkable  for  a hall,  whose  roof  was  supported  by  pillars  of  |>or- 
phyry,  at  one  time  supposed  to  bo  tho  only  pillars  to  bo  found  in  that 
country.  But,  as  already  shown  at  Zayi  and  elsewhere,  they  are  fre- 
quently used. 

With  regard  to  construction,  as  above  remarked,  the  style  may  be 
generally  characterized  as  one  remove  from  the  original  wooden  con- 
struction of  early  times.  No  wooden  buildings,  or  even  wooden  roofs, 
now  remain,  nor  could  any  be  expected  to  havo  resisted  tho  effects  of 
the  climate  ; but  many  of  the  lintels  of  the  doorways  were  formed  by 
wooden  beams,  and  some  of  these  still  remain,  though  most  of  them 
have  perished,  bringing  down  with  them  largo  portions  of  the  walls 
which  were  supported  by  them.  In  other  instances,  and  generally 
speaking  in  those  that  seem  most  modem,  the  upper  parts  of  the  door- 
ways, as  well  as  the  roofs  of  the  chambers,  arc  formed  by  bringing  the 
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courses  nearer  together  till  they  meet  in  the  centre,  thus  fonning  a hori- 
zontal arch,  as  it  is  called,  pre- 
cisely as  the  Etruscans  and  all 
the  earlier  tribes  of  l’elasgic  race 
did  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  its 
civilisation,  and  as  is  done  in 
India  to  this  day.  This  form  is 
well  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut  (100)t  representing  a chamber 
in  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  Ux- 
mal,  13  ft.  wide.  The  upper  part 
of  the  doorway  on  the  right  hand 
has  fallen  in,  from  its  wooden 
lintel  having  decayed. 

A still  moro  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  construction  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  is  shown 
in  the  woodcut  (No.  101),  re- 
presenting a room  in  a temple 
atC'liichen  I tea  in  Yucatan.  'The 
room  is  10  ft.  8 in.  by  12  ft.  9 in. ; 
in  the  centre  of  it  stand  two 
pillars  of  stone,  supporting  beams 

low.  Interior  of  h CliamlxT,  Uxinnl.  From  a drawing  « 1 1 • 1 1 v r 

by  f.  catherwood.  ot  sapout-wood,  which  als6  Form 

the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  over 
these  is  the  stone  vaulting  of  the  usual  construction  : the  whole  ap]>a- 
rently  still  perfect  and  entire,  though  timo-wom,  and  bearing  the 
marks  of  great  age  on  its  face. 
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When  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  probably  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  horizon- 
tal beam  being  supported  by  two  struts  meet- 
ing at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the  sides, 
which  would  at  once  account  for  the  appear- 
ances shown  in  the  woodcuts  Nos.  100  and 
101.  It  is  also  probable  that  both  light  and 
air  were  introduced  above  the  walls,  between 
the  interstices  of  the  wood-work  ; which  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  strange  erection  on 
the  top  of  the  Casa  at  Palenque  (woodcut  No. 

94),  w'here  the  openings  look  very  like  the  copy  of  a ventilator  of 
some  sort. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascribe  any  very  remote  antiquity  to 
buildings  containing  so  much  wood  in  their  construction,  and  erected 
in  a climate  so  fatal  to  the  durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  what- 
ever. Indeed  it  is  probable  that  many  were  erected  immediately 
before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards ; and  it  is  pos- 
sible, though  not  probable,  that  the  age  of  some  may  extend  as  high  as 
the  Christian  era.  So  tar  as  we  may  venture  to  guess  at  their  relative 
dates,  I should  be  induced  to  assume  the  buildings  at  Palenque  as  the 
most  modem,  and  those  of  Zayi  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
series  ; but  it  would  require  far  more  knowledge  than  can  be  obtained 
from  such  books  as  have  been  published  to  speak  with  anything  like 
certainty  on  this  point. 

A far  more  tempting  field  of  speculation,  and  one  that  every  author 
who  has  treated  of  the  subject  has  indulged  in  more  or  less,  is  to  trace 
the  similarities  that  exist  between  this  style  and  that  of  Egypt,  of 
Pelasgia  or  Assyria,  of  China,  Mongolia,  Arc. ; and  certainly  there  are 
striking  similarities  to  many  of  these  : the  essential  differences  are, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  so  remarkable,  that,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  coincidences,  it  is  for  safer,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
ascribe  them  to  the  common  instincts  implanted  by  Nature  in  all  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race,  which  lead  all  mankind,  in  certain 
climates  and  at  a certain  Titago  of  civilization,  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  way,  or  nearly  so,  even  without  any  teaching,  or  previous 
communication  with  those  who  have  done  so  before. 


102.  liiagmin  of  Mexican  con- 
st ruction. 
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Peru  is  situated  geographically  so  near  to  Mexico,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  had  reached  so  nearly  to  the  same  grade  of  civilization 
at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  them  and  destroyed  their 
native  institutions,  that  we  might  naturally  expect  a very  considerable 
similarity  in  their  modes  of  building  and  styles  of  decoration.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  further  from  the  fact : indeed  it  would  lie  difficult  to 
conceive  two  people,  however  remotely  situated  from  one  another, 
whose  styles  of  art  differ  so  essentially  as  these  two. 

The  Mexican  buildings,  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  characterized  by 
the  most  inordinate  exuberance  of  carving,  derived  probably,  with 
many  of  the  forms  of  their  architecture,  from  wooden  originals.  Peru, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  known  where  timber 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  so  sparingly  that  its  traces 
are  hardly  discernible  in  subsequent  construction ; and,  either  from 
inability  to  devise  or  from  having  acquired  no  taste  for  such  a mode  of 
decoration,  the  sculptured  forms  are  few  and  insignificant.. 

The  material  which  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  used  earliest  was 
mud,  and  many  walls  of  this  substance,  erected  certainly  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  still  remain  in  a state  of  very  tolerable  preservation. 
The  next  improvement  on  tills  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  rubble 
masonry  or  concrete:  the  last,  a Cyclopean  masonry,  of  great  beauty 
and  solidity.  None  of  these  forms,  nor  any  of  their  derivatives,  are  found 
in  Mexico : the  climate  would  not  permit  of  the  use  of  the  first — hardly 
of  the  second ; and  in  all  their  buildings,  even  the  earliest,  the  Mexicans 
seem  to  have  known  how  to  use  stones  carefully  squared,  and  set  with 
horizontal  bods. 

Another  peculiarity  which  Peruvian  art  has  in  common  with  most 
of  those  derived  from  purely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  openings — a form  invented  on  purpose  to  diminish  the  necessary 
size  of  the  lintel.  There  are  two  discharging  arches  so  constructed  at 
Uxmal,  but.  so  far  as  is  known,  none  anywhere  else  ; and  no  single 
opening  of  that  class  in  the  whole  architectural  province  of  Mexico. 
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Tho  roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  universally  slojie  in  that  country.  In  I’eru  the  roots  are  always 
flat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  straight  lined. 

These  and  many  other  peculiarities  will  be  more  apparent  in  what 
follows,  but  even  as  stated  here  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  entire 
difference  of  the  two  races,  and  to  givo  those  who  have  so  easily 
assumed  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Toltecs  and  Astecs  a second  and 
more  difficult  problem  to  solve,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the 
Peruvians. 

Besides  this  remarkable  distinction  bet  ween  the  architecture  of  the 
two  countries,  we  have  the  negative  evidence  of  their  history  and  tra- 
dition, which  make  no  mention  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Peru- 
vians and  any  peoplo  to  the  northward.  This,  however,  is  not  of  much 
weight,,  as  there  are  no  accounts  at  all  which  go  back  so  far  as  3 cen- 
turies before  the  Spanish  conquest. 

At  about  that  period  it  is  fabled  that  a ’godlike  man,  Manco  Capac, 
appeared  with  a divine  consort  on  an  island  in  tho  lake  of  Titicaca, 
journeying  from  whence  they  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilized  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  to  till  the  ground,  to  build  houses  and  towns, 
ami  to  live  together  in  communities ; and  made  for  them  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  were  requisite  for  these  purposes. 

Like  tho  Indian  Bacchus,  Manco  Capac  was  after  his  death  reve- 
renced as  a god,  and  his  descendants,  the  Ineas,  were  considered  as  of 
divine  origin,  and  worshipped  as  children  of  tho  Sun,  which  was  the 
great  object  of  Peruvian  adoration.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest the  12th  descendant  of  Manco  Capac  was  on  the  throne,  but,  his 
father  having  married  as  one  of  his  wives  a woman  of  the  Indian  nice, 
the  prestige  of  the  purity  of  Inca  blood  was  tarnished,  and  the  country’ 
was  tom  by  civil  wars,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  conquests  under  the  unscrupulous  Pizarro. 

In  a country'  so  deficient  in  history  of  any  sort,  and  without  a 
single  building  whose  dato  can  bo  fixed  with  certainty,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  write  a history  of  its  architecture  ; but  a sequence 
can  easily  be  made  out,  which  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico.  By’  this 
means,  if  wo  arc  to  confine  the  whole  history  to  a period  of  3 cen- 
turies, it  is  not  difficult  to  fix  approximately  the  date  of  any  building 
we  may  find  ; and  although  it  is  more  a question  of  masonry  and  con- 
struction than  of  architecture,  properly  so  called,  it  is  surprising  wliat 
progress  this  rude  people  made  in  so  short  a time,  and  how  they  ad- 
vanced from  the  rudest  Cyclopean  work  to  as  perfect  a class  of  masonry 
as  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Both  from  - its  style  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  the  oldest 
building  in  tho  country  seems  to  be  that  called  the  house  of  Manco 
Capac,  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  The  part  shown  in  tho 
woodcut  (Xo.  103)  is  curvilinear  in  form,  standing  on  a low  terrace, 
and  surmounted  by  upper  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
towers.  All  the  doorways  have  the  sloping  jambs,  and  the  masonry 
is  of  rude,  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  great  size.  Inside  the  wall 
are  a numlier  of  small  square  chambers,  lighted  only  from  the  doorway. 
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A more  advanced  specimen  of  building,  though  inferior  in  masonry, 
is  the  2-storied  edifice  called  the  house  of  the  Nuns,  or  of  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  place  (woodcut  No.  104).  It  is  nearly  square 
in  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  ono  side,  and  is  divided 
into  12  small  square  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and  as  many  similar 
rooms  above  them.  Several  of  these  chambers  were  surrounded  by  others, 
and  those  tliat  had  no  doors  externally  hud  nothing  like  windows  (except 
one  with  two  slits  in  the  upper  story) ; and  they  must  have  been  as  dark 
as  dungeons,  unless  the  upper  ones  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  The  most  striking  architectural  features  they 
possess  aro  the  doorways,  which  exactly  resemble  the  Etruscan,  both  in 
shape  and  mode  of  decoration.  We  are  able  in  this  case  to  rely  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  representation,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
close  similarity. 

Another  budding  on  the  island  of  Coata,  in  the  sacred  lake  of  Titi- 
caca, is  raised  on  five  low  terraces,  and  surrounds  three  sides  of  a court- 
yard, its  principal  decoration  being  a range  of  doorways,  some  of  them 
false  ones,  constructed  with  upright  jambs,  but  contracted  at  the  top 
by  projecting  courses  of  masonry,  like  inverted  stairs,  in  this  instance, 
however,  only  imitative,  as  the  budding  is  of  rubble. 

The  masonry  of  the  principal  tomb  represented  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  105)  may  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  middle  style  of 


105.  IVruvian  Tomb*. 


masonry  ; less  nide  than  that  of  the  house  of  Maneo  Capac,  but  less 
perfect  than  that  of  many  subsequent  examples.  It  is  square  in  plan— 
a rare  form  for  a tomb  in  any  part  of  the  world — and  flat-roofed.  The 
septdchral  chamber  occupies  the  base,  and  is  covered  by  a floor,  above 
which  is  the  only  ojiening.  The  other  tomb  in  the  background  is  like- 
wise squaro.  but  differs  from  the  first  in  !>eing  of  better  masonry,  and 
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having  been  originally  covered,  apparently.  with  u dome-shajied  roof 
either  of  clay  or  stucco.  .Some  of  these  tombs  arc  circular,  though  the 
square  form  seems  more  common,  in  those  at  least  which  have  been 
noticed  by  Europeans. 

A specimen  of  the  perfected  masonry  of  the  Peruvians  is  represented 

in  the  woodcut  Xo.  106, 
of  a portion  of  one  of  the 
( 'aravunserais,  or  Tambax, 
erected  by  the  last  Incas 
along  the  great  road  they 
made  from  their  oldest 
capital,  Cuzco,  to  Sinca. 
'The  road  was  itself  per- 
haps the  most  extraordi- 
nary work  of  their  race, 
being  built  of  large  blocks 
of  hard  stone,  fitted  to- 
gether with  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  so  well  constructed  as  to  remain  entire  to  the  present  day 
in  remote  parts  where  uninjured  by  the  hand  of  man. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  masonry  hero  is  in  regular  courses,  and 
ltcautifully  executed,  the  joints  being  perfectly  fitted,  and  so  close  as 
hardly  to  lie  visible,  except  that  the  stones  arc  slightly  convex  on  their 
faces,  something  after  the  manner  of  our  rustications. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  just  mentioned  are  the  walls 
of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  forming  altogether  the 
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most  remarkable  specimen  now  existing  of  the  masonry  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  'l'hey  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  limestone,  of 
polygonal  form,  but  beautifully  fitted  together : some  of  the  stones  are 
8 and  it)  ft.  in  length,  by  at  least  half  iis  much  in  width  and  depth,  and 
weigh  from  15  to  20  tons;  these  are  piled  one  over  the  other  in  3 
successive  terraces,  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  are  arranged 
with  a degree  of  skill  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with  in  any  work  of  fort  i- 
fication anterior  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  To  use  a modem  term, 
it  is  a fortification  r»  teunille ; the  re-entering  angles  are  all  right  angles. 
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w»  contrived  that  every  part  is  seen,  and  a«  perfeotl}-  Hanked  iis  in  the 
test  Euroj>ean  fortifications  of  the  present  day. 


108.  View  of  Walls  of  Cuaco.  J.  B.  I'entland,  del. 

It  is  not  a little  singular  that  this  perfection  should  have  been 
reached  by  a rude  people  in  Southern  America,  while  it  escaped  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval  engineers.  Tho  true 
method  of  attaining  this  perfection  was  never  discovered  in  Europe 
until  it  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  military  men  by  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  Horo  it  is  used  bv  a people  who  never  had,  so  far  as  we 
know,  an  external  war,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most 
perfectly  planned  fortress  we  know. 

Between  these  various  specimens  are  many  more,  some  less  jter- 
fect  than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  greater  irregularity  in  the 
form,  and  a greater  admixture  of  large  and  small  stones,  than  aro  there 
found  ; others,  in  which  all  the  blocks  are  nearly  of  tho  same  size,  and 
the  angles  approuch  nearly  to  a right  angle.  Examples  occur  of  every 
intermediate  gradation  between  the  house  of  Manco  Capac  (woodcut 
No.  103)  and  the  Tambos  (woodcut  No.  100),  precisely  corresponding 
with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium.  or  any  European  country 
where  tho  Cyclopean  or  l’elasgic  style  of  building  has  been  found.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  a series  of  examples  collected  by  Mr.  Pent- 
land  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  be  engraved  for  a description  of 
Italy,  and  Dodwell’s  illustrations  of  those  of  Italy  would  servo  equally 
to  illustrate  the  buildings  of  South  Americu. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  natives  of  Italy  were  in  elaborating 
the  regular  squared  masonry  out  of  the  polygonal  stylo,  but  here  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  the  whole  was  done  within  the  short  space  of  less 
than  three  centuries,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
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greater  or  less  regularity  in  the  masonry  is  a correct  index  to  the  rela- 
tive age  of  any  specimen  wo  may  find. 

One  element  only  seems  to  interfere  with  this  regularity  of  succes- 
sion, namely,  the  nature  of  the  material.  Where  polygonal  masonry 
is  found,  it  is  always  and  invariably  in  limestone.  This  material  frac- 
tures with  regularity,  and  the  facets  are  easily  rubbed  down  and 
worked  into  those  smooth,  even  joints  which  we  find.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  a limestone  form  of  masonry,  but  even  that  material  wus  afterwards 
forced  to  follow  the  forms  adopted  for  sandstone  and  other  less  tract- 
able materials. 

Though  not  quite  so  certain,  it  seems  also  that  the  polygonal  method 
was  used  only  by  people  who  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and 
were  consequently  forced  to  employ  tools  of  copper,  hardened  with  a 
certain  admixture  of  tin  or  zinc.  We  know  that  very  excellent  chisels 
can  be,  or  rather  could  be,  so  made,  from  their  having  been  generally 
employed  by  tho  Egyptians,  even  in  tlioir  greatest  works ; but  iron 
certainly  is  a better  and  more  economical  material,  and  with  its  intro- 
duction polygonal  masonry  seems  everywhere  to  have  disappeared. 

It  would  be  a tempting  subject  for  sjieculation  to  try  to  account  for 
the  remarkable  similarity  in  style  that  exists  between  these  Peruvian 
buildings  arid  the  1’elasgie  remains  of  Italy.  Hut  tho  distance  of  time 
at  which  the  style  was  practised  in  tho  two  countries  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  resemblance  is  only  accidental.  It  was  disused  in  Europe  at 
least  5 or  6 centuries  before  Christ,  and  did  not  commence  in  Peru  till 
1 2 centuries  after  Clirist,  so  that,  unless  these  facts  can  lie  controverted 
or  some  channel  jwinted  out — of  which  no  trace  now  exists — by  which 
the  style  could  liavo  been  so  long  preserved,  and  at  last  carried  to  the 
New  World,  the  fact  can  only  remain  as  the  most  remarkublo  coin- 
cidence known  to  exist  in  tho  whole  history  of  architecture.  It  must 
lie  borne  in  mind  that  in  lsith  cases  the  style  is  a mere  masonic  form, 
almost  wholly  without  mouldings,  and  entirely  without  sculptures  : 
had  either  of  these  existed,  the  chances  of  such  a coincidence  would 
have  been  diminished  a thousand  fold.  It  affords  another  and  even 
a stronger  evidence  than  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Mexico,  to  prove 
how  much  alike  human  nature  is  in  the  same  stage  of  civilisation, 
however  distant  the  oountry  may  be,  and  however  different  tho 
external  circumstances  of  the  people  may  ap)iear  at  the  first  sujierficial 
glance. 
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CHAPTER  I.1 * * 
ASSYRIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Historical  Periods  — Palaces  at  Nimroud  — Khorsnbad  — Koyunjik  — Babylonia. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

Foundation  of  Nineveh  by  Ninus  . alxjiit  u.c.  1341 
A shunkbal  builds  north-west  palace  at 

Nimroud about  900 

Devauubara  builds  central  palace  at  Nim* 

roud.  kc 870 

Arbacc* 831 

Sargon  builds  palace  at  Khorsabad  . . . 722 

.Sennacherib  builds  palace  at  Koyunjik  . 702 

Eaarhoddon  builds  south-west  palace  at 

Nimroud 690 


Nebuchadnezzar  builds  Babylon 
Cyrus  founds  Passargndn;  . . . 

Buildings  of  Cambyses  at  PassargAtbe 
Darius  builds  palace  at  Persepolis  . 

Xerxes’  balls  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  . 

Artaxerxes  Afnemon  repairs  buildings  at 

Persepolis  and  Sum 405  to  360 

Alexander  bums  palace  at  Persepolis, 
ruins  Susa,  and  destroys  the  Persian 
empire 332 


DATES. 
B.C.  600 
660 
525 
621 
486 


In  following  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Introduction,  and 
adopting  an  arrangement  of  subject  partly  geographical  and  partly 
chronological,  as  the  most  convenient  and  the  one  least  likely  to  lead 
to  repetition,  the  next  great  section  into  which  our  subject,  divides 
itself  is  that  of  Assyrian  architecture.  This  is  easily  defined,  both  in 
apace  and  in  time.  Locally,  it  comprises  all  the  countries  between 
the  Valley  of  the  Indus  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — tho  Western 
boundaries  being  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ked 
Sea ; the  Northern,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  seas  on  either  hand  ; the 
Southern,  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  great  region  flow  the  Euphrates  and 
tho  Tigris.  It  is  on  the  hanks  of  these  rivers  that  the  people  were  first 


1 This  chapter  and  that  next  following  may 
be  regarded  as,  in  all  essential  respects,  an 
abridgment  or  condensation  of  the  informa- 

tion contained  in  a work  published  by  the 
author  about  two  years  ago,  entitled,  4 The 

Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,’ 
the  only  real  difference  being  that  the  more 
perfect  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  6ince 
that  work  was  published  has  caused  some  of 

the  palaces  and  buildings  to  be  ascribed  to 


different  kings  and  dynasties  from  those  to 
whom  they  were  then  assigned,  and  proved 
them  to  be  more  modem  than  was  suspected, 
for  the  oldest  at  least.  Their  order,  how- 
ever, remains  the  same,  and  so  consequently 
do  all  the  architectural  inferences  drawn  from 
it.  Those  readers  who  may  desire  further 
information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  the 
work  alluded  to. 
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grouped  together  in  civilised  communities ; and  from  this  centre  the 
arts  and  the  peculiar  civilisation  of  the  race  spread  outwards  to  all  the 
boundaries  of  the  province. 

During  the  whole  period  through  which  our  acquaintance  with  these 
countries  extends,  we  find  the  three  great  typical  races  of  mankind, 
the  Tartar,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Arian.  living  together  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  intermingled  with  one  another  in  a manner  that 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  discriminate  between  them.  ( 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  any  discussion  of  the 
origin  and  affinities  of  the  Assyrian  people,  the  subject  of  whose  archi- 
tecture we  are  now  entering  upon,  the  principal  point  being  that,  at  the 
period  to  which  all  the  monuments  hitherto  discovered  belong,  the 
architecture  of  Assyria  was  that  of  a Semitic  people,  and  especially 
interesting  as  exhibiting  actual  examples  of  that  style  with  which  we 
have  long  been  familiar  from  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  the  build- 
ings of  (Solomon. 

The  discovery  of  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  has  enabled  us  to  tinder- 
stand  what  wo  never  could  have  distinctly  made  out  from  mere  verbal 
descriptions.  Tho  architecture  of  Assyria  is  now  as  familiar  to  us  as 
that  of  Egypt,  and  wo  can  realise  ns  correctly  the  appearance  of  the 
house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  as  we  could  that  of  Greek  temples  from 
the  description  of  Pausanias,  aided  by  the  examination  of  their  actual 
remains. 

The  Assyrian  is  an  entirely  new  chapter  added  to  our  history-  of 
architecture  Bince  the  year  1843,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting,  not  only  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits  and  the  beauty  of 
many  of  its  forms,  but  because  of  its  historic  value,  lieing  the  sister 
style  to  that  of  Egypt,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  Ionic  forms  we  after- 
wards find  so  currently  and  so  beautifully  blended  with  the  architecture 
of  Greece. 

Until  the  discoveries  in  Assyria  were  made,  half  the  history  of  the 
architecture  of  Greece  was  a riddle  and  inexplicable  mystery ; now  all 
is  clear,  and  with  Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Assyria  on  tho  other,  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  every  feature  to  its  source.  These  two  still  stand, 
and  probably  will  ever  remain,  as  the  primitive  stylos  of  the  human 
race — essentially  distinct  in  all  their  more  important  features,  borrow- 
ing very  little  from  each  other,  but  each  working  out  its  own  objects 
independently  of  tho  other.  It  seems  absolutely  hopeless  to  look  for 
anything  anterior  to  the  style  of  Egypt  which  can  havo  had  any 
influence  upon  it ; and,  so  far  as  wo  can  see,  nearly  as  idle  to  attempt 
to  find  in  Asia  anything  that  can  have  influenced  the  architectural 
style  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire. 

Politically  the  history  of  tho  country'  separates  itself  into  two 
great  divisions,  between  which  comes  tho  Egyptian  domination  under 
tho  18th  dynasty.  To  the  earlier  period  lielong  the  migrations  of 
Nimrod  and  Assliur,  the  building  of  Kalah,  Resen,  and  Nineveh  in 
Assyria— of  Ercch,  Aecad.  Babel  in  the  South,  and  the  still  more 
famous  erection  of  the  tower  of  Rahel.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  from 
the  Biblical  account,  whether  the  latter  erection  was  ever  allowed  to 
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bo  rained  much  almvo  the  foundation,  and  there  certainly  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  assuming  that  the  temple  of  Bolus,  described  by  tlio  Greeks, 
was  either  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  or  even  at  all  resembled  it.  Still 
less  is  it  possible  now  to  attempt  to  identify  that  building  with  the  Birs 
Nimroud,  every  brick  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
son  of  Nobopolassar.  Nor,  indeed,  can  we  feel  sure  that  one  single 
remnant  exists  of  all  the  buildings  of  this  early  age. 

Although  it  is  nearly  certain,  from  the  monumental  records  of  Egypt, 
that  the  Egyptians  overran  Assyria,  and  practically  must  have  hold 
it  in  subjection  for  nearly  5 centuries — from  the  19th  to  the  14th  b.c. 
— still  they  have  left  no  monuments  in  the  subject  land ; nothing, 
indeed,  by  which  we  can  now  trace  the  extent  of  their  domination ; 
and  none  appear  to  have  been  raised  by  the  natives  while  under  their 
rule  of  sufficient  importance  to  last  to  a later  period. 

The  architectural  history  commences  therefore  with  the  period 
marked  by  the  Greeks  as  that  of  the  rise  of  Ninus  and  his  successors — 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  B.c. — coinciding  with  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  exode  of  the  Jews  from  that 
country. 

This  second  or  great  Assyrian  period  divides  itself  again  into  two 
epochs,  the  first  extending  from  Ninus  (1341)  to  the  revolt  of  Arbaces 
(821),  a |>eriod  of  ‘>20  yeara.  To  this  age  belong  the  North-west 
palace  of  Nimroud,  the  Central  palace,  the  rock-cut  sculptures  at. 
Bavian,  and  generally  all  tho  older  monuments  of  the  Assyrian  period. 

The  second  epoch  extends  over  only  221  years,  from  Arbaces  to 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  about  the  year  600,  and.  so  far  as  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant.  To  it  belong  the 
palace  at  Khoraabad.  built  by  Sargon  (Sliahnaneser  ?)  about  722  B.c., 
that  of  Kovunjik  by  Sennacherib  (703),  the  South-west  palace  at 
N imroud  by  Esarhaddon  (690),  and  the  North  palace  at  Koyunjik,  built 
apparently  by  a son  of  Esarhaddon.  These  are  the  most  splendid 
edifices  yet  discovered,  and,  now  that  tho  inscriptions  have  been 
deciphered,  there  can  be  almost  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  name  of 
the  king  who  built  them,  or  to  the  approximate  dates  above  given’  for 
their  erection. 

On  the  destruction  of  Ninovch  Babylon  rose  from  its  ruins  with 
renewed  splendour  during  tho  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  it  is  to 
him,  as  before  remarked,  that  every  building  yet  discovered  at  suit 
Babylon  and  tho  Birs  Nimroud  owes  its  origin;  at  least  every  brick 
hitherto  exhumed  is  marked  with  his  name.  They  are  now  all  nearly 
formless  ruins,  and  add  little  to  our  architectural  knowledge,  though 
much  historical  information  may  hereafter  be  gleaned  from  their  more 
careful  study. 

From  Babylon  we  pass  to  I’assargada?,  which  was  adorned  by 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses  between  tho  years  500  and  523,  and  thenco  to  the 
far  more  magnificent  capital  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  who  have  left  on  the 
platform  of  l’ersepolis  remains  of  architectural  magnificence  unrivalled 
in  the  country,  and  which  may  bo  considered  as  the  culminating  form 
of  the  earlier  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 
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At  Susa,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  erected  or  restored  a great  hall,  very 
similar  to  that  at  I’ersopolis  ; and,  as  far  as  Ecbatana  and  Teheran, 
remains  are  found  of  this  great  Persian  style,  which  closes  the  first 
series  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  Assyria. 

Contemporary  with  the  Assyrian  period  aro  the  buildings  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  and  contemporary  with  the  Persian  arose  that 
peculiar  style  of  imitating  wooden  erections  in  stone  which  prevailed 
all  over  Lycia  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the 
same  age  also  belong  the  rock-cut  sculptures  of  Doganlu,  and  those  of 
Ptorium : and  no  doubt  many  curious  fragments  of  architectural  anti- 
quity' still  remain  to  bo  examined  in  the  recesses  of  the  almost 
unexplored  countries  of  Asia  Minor.  These,  however,  are  the  prin- 
cii>al  of  those  which  are  found  during  the  ten  centuries  that  elapsed 
lietwcen  Ninus  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

With  the  Macedonian  conquest,  all  originality  in  art  ceased  for 
nearly  five  centuries  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Greeks,  it 
is  true,  built  nobly  in  tlioir  own  Ionian  provinces,  but  it  was  in  their 
own  stylo.  Syria  was  adorned  with  the  still  extant  ruins  of  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra,  and  almost  every  city  of  Asia  Minor  bears  traces  of 
Roman  magnificence,  but  all  in  the  Roman  stylo.  Indeed,  with  the 
one  exception  of  the  ruins  of  A1  Hadhr,  not  one  single  edifieo  is  known 
which  was  erected  between  the  time  of  Alexander  (b.c.  323)  and  that 
of  the  first  Sassanian  Ardeshir  (a.D.  223),  which  has  any  claim  to  be 
called  native,  either  in  style  or  arrangement,  and  even  this  can  hardly 
claim  to  rank  higher  than  bastard  Roman.  At  Iliarbekir,  it  is  said, 
there  are  some  other  remains  of  the  same  age,  but  they'  have  not  yet 
been  delineated. 

During  the  Sassanian  period  (a.d.  223  to  632)  a slight  revival  took 
placo  in  the  native  stylo  of  architecture.  It  was  neither,  it  must  be 
confessed,  very  original  nor  very  beautiful,  but  still  it  is  interesting  as 
a transitional  style,  contributing  many  features  found  in  the  Saracenic, 
and  still  more  in  the  Christian  styles  of  Armenia  and  the  ncighliouring 
countries.  So  that,  although  it  may  not  itself  bo  worthy  of  much 
attention,  still,  as  the  last  of  the  native  styles  of  the  great  architectural 
province,  and  as  the  first  of  the  modem  styles  that  took  shape  and 
consistency'  in  these  Eastern  provinces  in  tho  middle  ages,  it  should 
not  bo  passed  over  without  much  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  It,  howovor,  bolongs  more  properly  to  a subsequent 
chapter,  and  will  be  more  appropriately  treated,  as  well  as  more  easily 
understood,  after  reviewing  the  architecture  of  the  Romans,  many 
features  of  which  are  found  in  this  Eastern  style. 

The  remarkable  absence  of  sacrod  or  monumental  buildings  at 
Nineveh,  or  in  the  other  Assy'rian  palaces,  has  already  lieen  alluded  to. 
'Plie  pyramid  atNimroud,  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a tomb,  resembles 
so  closely  the  description  by  Greek  writers  of  the  temple  of  Bolus  at 
Babydon,  and  is  so  like  what  we  now  know  of  Babylonian  temples,  that 
it  may  almost  certainly  be  classed  among  them.  Setting,  therefore, 
this  structure  aside,  there  are  no  sepulchres,  no  representation  of 
funeral  rites,  nothing  to  show  that  the  Assyrians  cared  for  tlioir  dead. 
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or  attached  any  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their  bodies  after 
death. 

In  one  corner  of  the  palace  at  Khorsabad  is  found  a building  of 
black  stone,  raised  on  a terrace  by  itself,  and,  though  much  ruined,  still 
showing,  with  sufficient  distinctness,  that  it  was  exclusively  dovoted  to 
religious  purposes,  and  a seven-storied  pyramidal  temple  has  lately 
been  discovered  there.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  found  at  Koyunjik, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  pyramid  at  the  north-west  angle, 
which  is  almost  certainly  a religious  edifice,  Nimroud  is  also  without 
anything  that  can  properly  be  called  a temple. 

All  tho  buildings,  therefore,  that  have  been  discovered  in  Assyria 
are  palaces,  or,  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say,  palace-temples, 
like  those  in  Egypt,  regarding  which  it  is  difficult  even  now  to  say 
whether  they  ought  to  bo  called  palaces  or  temples.  In  Egypt,  how- 
ever, the  latter  element  was  certainly  tho  predominant  and  overruling 
one.  In  Assyria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buildings  partook  far  more 
of  tlie  palatial  than  the  sacred  character,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
many  of  tho  apartments  seem,  from  tho  nature  of  thoir  sculptures,  to 
have  l>een  principally  at  least  devoted  to  tho  purposes  of  worship. 

Nimroud. 

Tho  oldest  of  the  buildings  hitherto  excavated  in  Assyria  is  the 
North-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  built  by  a Sardanapalus,  about  the  year 
900  B.c.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  this  defi- 
ciency by  tho  beauty  of  its  sculptures,  and  the  general  elegance  of  its 
ornaments.  Theso  are  not  only  superior  to  those  of  the  following 
dynasty,  but  so  different  from  them  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  a greater  interval  had  not  elapsed  between  them,  at  least  before 
the  inscriptions  had  been  sufficiently  deciphered  to  correct  the  dates 
originally  ussigned. 

As  will  bo  seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  109),  tho  excavated 
portion  of  the  palace  is  nearly  a square,  about  330  ft.  each  way.  Tho 
principal  entrance  was  on  tho  north,  at  tho  head  of  a noble  flight  of 
steps,  leading  from  tho  river  to  tho  level  of  tho  terrace  on  which  the 
]>alace  stood.  From  this,  2 entrances,  adorned  with  winged  bulls,  led 
to  a great  hall,  1 52  ft.  in  length  by  32  in  width,  at  tho  upper  end  of 
which  was  situated  the  throne,  and  at  the  lower  a smaller  apartment 
or  vestibule  opened  on  the  terrace  that  overlooked  the  river.  Within 
the  great  hall  was  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  opening  into  the  central 
court  of  tho  palace,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  ensure 
privacy,  proving  tliat  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  tho  private  apartments 
or  Hareem  of  the  palace.  To  tho  eastward  of  this  was  arranged  a suite 
of  apartments,  3 deep,  decreasing  in  width  as  they  receded  from  tho 
light.  To  tho  south  was  a double  suite,  apparently  the  banqueting- 
halls  of  the  palace,  and  to  tho  westward  a fourth  suite,  more  ruined, 
however,  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its  being  situated  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  terrace.  As  far  as  can  be  mudo  out  the  rooms  on  this  face  seem 
to  have  been  arranged  3 deep:  the  outer  opened  on  tho  tcrraco  by 
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three  portals,  the  central  oue  of  which  had  winged  bulls,  but  the 
lateral  Heom  to  luivo  been  without  these  ornaments ; the  whole  facade 
being  about  330  ft,  in  extent,  north  and  south. 

All  these  apartments  were  lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  representing 
mostly  either  the  regal  state  of  the  sovereign,  his  prowess  in  war,  or 
amusements  during  peace,  but  many  of  them  wholly  devoted  to  reli- 
gious subjects.  Beyond  these  apartments  were  many  others,  cover- 
ing at  least  an  equal  extent  of  ground,  but,  their  Avails  having  been 
only  plastered  and  painted,  the  sun-burnt  bricks  of  which  they  were 
built  have  crumbled  again  to  their  original  mud.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  inforior  to  those  already  described,  both  in  form 
and  size,  and  applied  to  inferior  purposes. 

The  mound  at  N imroud  was  so  much  extended  after  this  palace  was 
built,  and  so  covered  by  subsequent  buildings,  that  it  is  now  impossible 
to  ascertain  either  the  extent  or  form  of  this,  which  is  the  only  palace 
of  the  older  dynasty  known  : and  it  will  therefore  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  turn  at  once  to  Kliorsabad,  which,  being  built  wholly  by 
one  king,  and  not  altered  afterwards,  will  give  a clearer  idea  of  the 
position  and  arrangements  of  an  Assyrian  palace  than  we  can  obtain 
from  this. 


1 This  plan,  with  all  the  |*nrticular&  here  every  )>oint.  The  plan  U reduced  to  the 

mentioned,  are  taken  from  Laynrd’f  work,  usual  scale  of  100  ft,  to  one  inch,  for  easy 

which  is  the  only  authority  on  the  subject,  comparison  with  Khoreabnd  and  the  Persejio- 
m>  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  him  on  litan  and  other  edifices  quoted. 
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The  city  of  Khorsabad  was  situated  about  15  miles  from  Nineveh, 
in  a northern  direction,  and  was  nearly  Bquare  in  plan,  measuring 
about  an  English  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
western wall  was  a gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  which 
the  palace  stood.  It  seems  to  have  been  a peculiarity  common  to  all 


Clan  of  Palace  at  Ktioraibad  No  scale. 
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Assyrian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  to 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  the  same 
time  sought  the  protection  of  a walled  enclosure  to  cover  the  gateways 
and  entrances  to  their  palaces.  At  Koyunjik  and  Nimroud  the  outer 
face  of  the  palace  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  rivor  Tigris, 
and  here  the  small  brook  Kausser  flows  past  the  fort,  and,  though 
now  an  insignificant . stream,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  was  dammed  up  so  as  to  form  a lake  in  front  of  the  jtalacc 
when  inhabited,  which  may  have  been  further  deepened  by  exca- 
vating from  it  the  earth  necessary  to  raise  the  mound  on  which  the 
palace  stood. 

The  mound  in  this  instance  was  a square  of  about  650  ft.  each  way, 
raised  about  30  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  protected  on  every 
side  by  a supporting  wall  cased  with  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonry. 
Behind  this,  and  inside  the  city,  was  a lower  mound,  about  300  ft.  in 
width,  and  1300  or  1400  ft.  in  length,  on  which  were  situated  the 
great  portals  of  the  palace,  and  the  residences  of  the  guards  and 
inferior  officers ; and  beyond  oven  this,  on  the  plain  of  the  city,  a set 
of  intorportals  are  found,  from  which  tho  groat  winged  bulls  now  in 
the  British  Museum  were  taken. 

Passing  these  jmrtals  a flight  of  steps  seems  to  have  led  up  to  the 
great  outer  court,  marked  A on  the  plan,  on  the  south  Bide  of  which 
was  a magnificent  set  of  portals  leading  into  what  was  probably  the 
harcem  court  (s)  or  private  apartments  of  the  palace.  The  public 
entrance  appears  to  have  been  through  a narrow  arched  passage 
between  the  two  courts  a and  c,  which  led  to  tho  principal  court  of  tho 
palace  (c).  On  two  sides  this  was  open  to  the  country’ ; the  third  was 
pierced  with  tho  entrance  just  described ; tho  fourth  was  adorned  with 
a splendid  triple  entrance  leading  to  the  principal  suite  of  apartments 
of  the  palace.  Those  consist  of  4 great  rooms,  three  placed  side  by 
side,  tho  outer  ones  116  ft.  in  length,  and  respectively  33  ft.  and  29  ft. 
8 in.  in  width,  tho  central  one  being  both  shorter  and  narrower.  At 
right  angles  to  them  is  the  fourth,  overlooking  tho  country,  and  within 
these,  on  tho  other  hand,  are  two  narrow  apartments  on  the  side  of  the 
hareem  court.  A line  of  openings  leads  through  tho  three  principal 
rooms,  fronting  which  is  situated  one  of  the  few  buildings  yet  dis- 
covered in  Assyria  that  can  with  any  certainty  be  called  a temple.  It 
stunds  in  a fourth  court,  marked  d,  one  side  of  which  is  open  to  tho 
country,  tho  opposite  side  being  occupied  by  several  entrances,  one  of 
whieh  leads  direct  into  tho  hareem  court  (b),  the  others  into  smaller 
rooms,  whoso  plans  and  uses  cannot  bo  satisfactorily  made  out  owing 
to  their  not  being  reveted  with  slabs. 

All  those  parts  marked  dark  on  tho  general  plan,  whether  external 
or  internal,  are  reveted  with  sculptural  slabs  of  alabaster,  generally 
about  9 ft.  in  height,  which,  like  those  at  Nimroud,  either  represent 
the  wars  or  the  peaceful  amusements  of  king  Sargon,  commemorate 
his  magnificence,  or  express  his  religious  feelings. 

Above  this  the  regular  courses  of  the  brickwork  in  the  walls  can 
even  now  be  traced,  generally  to  the  height  of  3 or  4 ft.  more ; but 
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the  size  of  the  winged  bulls  in  the  portals,  and  other  indications, 
prove  that  they  must,  have  been  raised  to  a height  of  at  least  lb  or 
18  ft.;  and  the  number  of  painted  bricks  and  traces  of  colour  around 
their  bases  show  that  they  were  adorned  with  printings,  generally  in 
conventional  patterns,  but  of  great  brilliancy. 

Above  this  we  are  left  somewhat  to  conjecture.  The  whole  super- 
structure was  of  wood,  and  has  evidently  in  most  of  the  palaces  been 
destroyed  by  lire.  The  indications  still  left,  however — the  enormous 
thickness  of  the  walls — the  necessities  of  the  climate — and,  moro  than 
this,  the  existing  remains  at  Persepolis,  where  much  that  is  hero  in 
wood  is  repeated  in  stone — enable  us  to  restore  the  upper  part  of  the 
palaco  with  considerable  confidence.  This  restoration  is  shown  in  the 
two  large  woodcuts  here  given,  the  first  of  which  (No.  Ill)  represents 
the  external  appearance  of  the  court  (c),  the  other  (No.  .112)  a section 
of  tho  three  principal  rooms  of  the  palace,  of  which  a plan  is  given 
(woodcut  No.  113). 


us. 
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Three  principal  llnom*  nl  Khor.-ulMil. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  covered  by  the  walls  is  of  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  rooms  themselves,  so  that  tho  galleries 
formed  in  fact  an  upper  story  to  tho  palace ; and  thus,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  the  thickness  of  the  walls  kept  the  inner  apartments  free  from 
heat  and  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  and  mornings  the  galleries  formed 
airy  and  light  apartments,  affording  a view  over  the  country,  and  open 
on  every  side  to  the  breezes  that  at  times  blow  so  refreshingly  over 
the  plains.  It  will  also  lx?  observed  that  by  this  arrangement  the 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrato  into  the  halls  them- 
selves, and  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  bo  excluded  by 
means  of  curtains  or  screens. 

On  the  lower  terrace  another  suite  of  apartments  has  been  since 
excavated  by  M.  Place,  who  succeeded  M.  Botta  as  French  Consul  at 
Mosul.  Those  differ  in  many  respects  from  anything  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  Assyria.  The  walls  are  neither  revetod  with  slabs,  nor  are 
pictures  painted  on  the  plaster : but  they  are  ornamented  by  a series  of 
alternate  reedings,  separated  by  pilasters  with  square  sunk  panels  : 
the  former  looking  like  the  stems  of  trees  jammed  closely  together — 
tho  latter  like  deep  coffers  of  squared  timbers. 

The  details  of  these  excavations  have  not  yet  been  published,  but 
the  same  mode  of  decoration  has  been  found  at  Wurka  in  Southern 
Babylonia,  at  {he  Birs  Nimroud,  and  other  places,  and  offers  a new  style 
which  will  no  doubt  bo  further  developed  in  future  excavations.  This 
mode  of  decoration  at  Khorsabad  covers  not  only  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  internally,  but  is  repeated  on  the  exterior  on  a larger  scale. 
There  are  other  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  these 
apartments,  which  will  open  a new  view  of  Assyrian  art  when  they  are 
given  to  tho  public. 

tjo  little  remains  of  the  temple  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its 
original  form  may  have  been ; the  terrace,  how- 
evor,  which  supported  it  is  interesting  as  showing 
almost  the  only  instanco  of  a porfect  Assyrian 
moulding  or  cornice,  betraying  a similarity  to  the 
forms  of  Egyptian  architecture  which  wo  do  not 
find  anywhere  else.  Tho  curve,  however,  is  not 
exactly  that  of  an  Egyptian  cornice,  being  con- 
tinued beyond  the  vertical  tangent ; but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  the  terrace  being  only  6 ft.  in 
height,  and  consequently  the  curve  below  the  line 
of  tho  eye,  and  thus  requiring  a different  treatment 
from  one  placed  so  high  above  it  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  Egypt. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  every'  case  the  principal  part,  the  great  moss 
of  tho  palace,  was  the  terrace  on  which  it  stood, 
which  was  raised  by  artificial  means  to  a height  of 
30  ft.  and  more,  and,  as  shown  in  tho  annexed  illus- 
tration, carefully  reveted  with  stone.  On  this  stood 
the  palace,  consisting  principally  of  one  great  block  of  private  apart- 
ments situated  around  an  inner  square  court.  From  this  central 
mass  2 or  3 suites  of  apartments  projected  as  wings,  so  arranged  ns 
to  bo  open  to  tho  air  on  3 sides,  and  to  give  great  variety  to  the 
outline  of  the  palaco  as  seen  from  below,  and  great  play  of  light 
and  shade  in  every  aspect  under  which  the  building  could  be  sur- 
veyed. So  far  also  as  wo  can  judge,  the  whole  arrangements  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  the  ornaments  not  only  elegant 
in  themselves,  but  singularly  expressive  and  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  found. 


114.  £lcvalion  of  Stylo* 
bate  of  Temple. 


1 15.  Section  of  Stylobate 
of  Temple. 
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M.  1’laco  liaa  recently  excavated  the  huge  mound  at.  E,  and  found 
that  it  contained  a 7-storied  pyramidal  temple  very  similar  to  the  Birs 
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Terrace  Wall  at  Khonuibad. 

Nimrond,  which  will  be  described  further  on.  Neither  the  details  nor 
the  dimensions  of  the  building  have  yet  been  published. 

Another  most  important  discovery  of  M.  Place  is  that  of  the  gates 
of  the  city.  These  wore  apparently  always  constructed  in  pairs — one 
devoted  to  foot-passengers,  the  other  to  wheeled  carriages,  as  shown 
by  tho  marks  of  wheels  worn  into  tlio  pavement  in  tho  one  cose,  while 
it  is  perfectly  smooth  in  tho  other. 

Those  appropriated  to  carriages  had  plain  jambs  rising  perpendicu- 
larly 12  or  15  ft.  Theso  supported  a semicircular  arch,  adorned  on  its 
face  with  an  archivolt  of  great  beauty,  formed  of  blue  enamelled  bricks, 
with  a pattern  of  figures  and  stars,  of  a warm  yellow  colour,  relieved 
upon  it. 

The  gateways  for  foot-passengers  wero  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, alxmt  1 2 or  1 5 ft.  broad,  but  they  wore  omamonted  by  winged  bulls 
with  human  heads,  between  which  stood  giants  strangling  lions.  In 
this  case  tho  arch  sprang  directly  from  tho  backs  of  tho  bulls,  and  was 
ornamented  by  an  archivolt  similar  to  that  over  the  earriago  entrances. 

Other  arches  have  been  found  in  these  Assyrian  excavations,  but 
none  of  such  extent  as  these,  and  none  which  show  how  completely 
the  Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Sargon  understood  not  only  the  construc- 
tion of  the  arch,  but  also  its  use  as  a decorative  architectural  foaturo. 

There  must  always  be  many  points,  even  in  royal  residences,  which 
would  bo  more  easily  understood  if  we  knew  tho  domestic  manners 
and  usages  prevalent  among  the  common  people  of  the  samo  era  and 
country.  This  knowledge  wo  actually  can  supply,  in  a great  measure, 
in  the  present  case,  from  modem  Eastern  residences.  Such  a mode  of 
illustration  in  the  West  would  be  out  of  the  question  ; but  in  the  East 
manners  and  customs,  processes  of  manufacture,  and  forms  of  building 
have  existed  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  to  tho  present  day. 
This  immutability  is  tho  groatest  charm  of  the  East,  and  frequently 
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enables  ns  to  understand  what  in  our  own  land  would  have  utterly 
faded  away  and  been  obliterated.  In  the  Yezidi  House,  for  instance, 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Layard’s  work,  wo  see  an  exact  reproduction,  in 
every  essential  respect,  of  the  style  of  building  in  the  days  of  Sen- 
nacherib. Hero  wo  have  the  wooden  pillars  with  brackot  capitals, 
supporting  a mass  of  timber  intended  to  be  covered  with  a mass  of 
earth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rain  or  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 
dwelling.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  wore  exactly  similar  to  what  is  here  represented  ; and  this  very 
form  amplified  into  a palace,  and  the  walls  and  pillars  ornamented  and 
carved,  would  exactly  corres|>ond  with  the  principal  features  of  the 
palace  of  the  great  Assyrian  king. 

I’alack  of  Sknnachf.kib,  Koyus.uk. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Khorsalmd,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say 
much  about  the  palace  at  Koyunjik,  built  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
the  Khorsabad  king. 

As  the  great  metropolitan  palace  of  Nineveh,  it  was  of  course  of  far 
greater  extent  and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  suburban  palace  of 
his  father.  The  mound  itself  on  which  it  stands  is  about  li  mile  in 
circumference  (7800  ft.)  : and,  as  the  whole  was  raised  artificially  to  the 
height  of  not  less  than  30  ft.,  it  is  in  itself  a work  of  no  mean  magnitude. 
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The  principal  palace  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of  this  mound, 
and  as  far  os  the  excavation  has  lwen  earned  seems  to  have  formed  a 
square  of  about  COO  ft,  each  way — double  the  lineal  dimensions  of  that 
at  Nimroud.  Its  general  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  at 
Khorsabad.  It  enclosed  within  itself  two  or  three  great  internal  courts, 
surrounded  by  CO  or  70  apartments,  some  of  great  extent.  The  principal 
facade,  facing  the  east,  far  surpassed  any  of  those  of  Khorsabad,  both 
in  size  and  magnificence,  being  adorned  by  10  winged  bulls  of  the 
largest  dimensions,  with  two  giants  between  the  two  principal  external 
ones,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  118),  besides 
smaller  sculptures— tho  whole  extending  to  a length  of  not  less  than 
O.'iO  ft.  Inside  this  great  portal  was  a hall,  180  ft.  in  length  by  40  in 
width,  with  a recess  at  each  end,  and  through  it  access  was  had  to  two 
court-yards,  one  on  tho  right  and  one  on  the  left ; and  beyond  these  to 
the  other  and  apparently  the  more  private  apartments  of  the  palace,  over- 
looking the  country  and  the  river  Tigris,  which  flowed  to  the  westward  of 
the  palace — the  principal  entrance,  as  at  Khorsabad,  being  from  tho  city. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much  further  the  palace 
extended,  though  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  apartments  which 
were  reveted  with  sculptures  have  been  laid  open  ; but  what  has  been 
excavated  occupies  so  small  a portion  of  the  mound  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  escajie  the  conviction  that  it  forms  only  a very  small  fraction 
of  the  imperial  palace  of  Nineveh.  Judging  even  from  what  has 
been  uncovered,  it  is,  of  all  tho  buildings  of  antiquity,  surpassed  in 
magnitude  only  by  the  great  palace-temple  at  Karnac^  and,  when  we 
considor  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it  is  raised,  and  the  rich- 


ness of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  adorned,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  it  was  not  as  great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a work  as  the  gr  eat 
palaco-templo  of  Thebes.  The  latter,  however,  was  built  with  far  higher 
motives,  and  designed  to  last  through  ages,  while 


tho  palaco  at  Nineveh  was  built  only  to  gratify 
the  barbaric  pride  of  a wealthy  and  sensual  mo- 
narch. and  perished  with  the  cphemoral  dynasty 
to  which  ho  belonged. 

Palace  of  Esakhadhon. 

Another  Assyrian  palace,  of  which  consider- 
able remains  still  exist,  is  that  of  Esarliaddon. 
commonly  known  as  the  South-west  palaco  at 
Nimroud.  Like  the  others,  this  too  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  only  part  that  remains 
sufficiently  entire  to  be  described  is  tho  entrance 
or  southern  hall.  Its  general  dimensions  are 


soj.  ioo  it.  k.  i loch.  105  ft.  in  length  by  62  ft.  in  width,  and  it  conse- 


ii9.  tun  of  South- w«t  Palace,  quently  is  the  largest  hall  yet  found  in  Assyria. 


Tho  architects,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 


quite  equal  to  roofing  so  largo  a space  even  with  the  number  of  pillars 
with  which  they  seem  usually  to  have  crowded  their  floors ; and  it  is 
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consequently  divided  down  the  centre  by  a wall  supporting  dwarf 
columns,  forming  a centre  gallery,  to  which  access  was  had  by  bridge 
galleries  at  both  ends,  a mode  of  arrangement  capable  of  great  variety 
and  picturesqueness  of  effect,  and  of  which  1 have  little  doubt  that  the 
builders  availed  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  led  into  a 
court-yard  of  considerable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  a]uirtments,  all 
which  are  too  much  destroyed  by  fire  to  be  intelligible. 

Another  great  jialaco,  built,  as  iqqiears  from  the  inscriptions,  by  a 
son  of  Esarhaddon,  has  been  discovered  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
inound  at  Koyunjik.  Its  terrace-wall  has  been  explored  for  nearly 
300  ft.  in  two  directions  from  the  angle  near  which  the  principal 
entrance  is  placed.  This 'is  on  a level  20  ft.  lower  than  the  palace 
itself,  which  is  reached  by  an  inclined  passage  nearly  200  ft.  in  length, 
adorned  with  sculpture  on  both  sides.  The  |>alaco  itself,  as  far  as  lias 
been  explored,  is  similar  in  its  arrangements  to  those  already  described ; 
but  tho  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned  are  more  minute  and  deli- 
cate, and  show  a more  perfect  imitation  of  nature,  than  the  earlier  ex- 
amples, though  inferior  to  them  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  breadth 
of  design. 

The  architectural  details  also  display  a degree  of  eleganco  and  iui 
amount  of  elaborate  finish  not  usually  found  in  the  earlier  examples, 
as  is  well  illustrated  by  tho  woodcut  No.  120,  representing  one  of  tho 
pavement  slabs  of  the  palace.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  the  ornaments 
are  the  same,  as  tho  earlier  examples,  but  the  finish  is  better,  and  the 
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Pavcniont  Slab  from  the  Central  Palace,  Koyunjik. 
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whole  design  more  elaborate,  than  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  examples 
wo  aro  acquainted  with. 

Besides  these,  tliore  were  on  the  mound  at  N imroud  a central  palace 
built  by  Tiglath  I’ilesor,  and  one  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
mound,  built  by  a grandson  of  Esarhaddon,  but  both  too  much  ruined 
for  any  one  now  to  bo  able  to  trace  either  their  form  or  extent ; and 
around  the  great  Pyramid,  at  the  north-west  angle,  were  buildings 
more  like  temples  than  anything  else  on  the  mound — all  their  sculptures 
apparently  [minting  to  devotional  purposes,  though  their  forms  are  very 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  palaces,  and  there  certainly  is  nothing 
in  them  to  indicate  that  tlio  mound  at  whose  base  they  were  situated 
was  appropriated  to  the  dead,  or  to  funereal  purposes.  Between  the 
north-west  and  south-west  palaces  also  was  raised  a terrace  higher  than 
the  rest,  on  which  were  situated  some  chambers  whoso  use  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

Notwithstanding  this  impossibility  of  making  out  all  the  details  of 
the  buildings  situated  on  the  great  mounds  of  Kimroud  and  Koyuujik, 
these  great  groups  of  buildings  must  have  ranked  among  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  stone- 
faced terraces,  approached  on  every  sido  by  noble’  flights  of  stairs,  and 
surmounted  by  great  palaces,  with  towers  and  temples,  and  other 
buildings,  of  which  only  the  most  indistinct  traces  now  remain.  When 
all  this  was  seen  gay  with  colour,  and  crowded  with  all  the  state  and 
splendour  of  an  eastern  monarch,  it  must  have  formed  a seeno  of  such 
dazzling  magnificence  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  little  cities  of  Greece  were  betruyed  into  such  extravagant 
hyperbole  when  speaking  of  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  great  cities 
of  Assyria. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  this  splendour  was  its  ephemeral  character — 
though  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  vory  fact  that  we  now  know  so  much 
about  it — like  the  reed  that  1 Hinds  to  the  storm  and  recovers  its  elasticity, 
while  the  oak  is  snapped  by  its  violence.  Had  these  buildings  been 
constructed  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their  remains  would  probably 
have  been  applied  to  other  purposes  long  ago ; but  having  been  over- 
whelmed so  early  and  forgotten,  they  have  been  preserved  to  our  day,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  was  done.  The  pill  am  that  supported 
the  roof  being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar,  and  the  beams  on  under 
side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  material,  nothing  was  so  easy  as  to 
set  fire  to  them.  The  fall  of  the  roofs,  which  were  proliably  composed,  as 
at  the  present  day,  of  5 or  (5  ft.  of  earth,  required  to  keep  out  the  heat 
as  well  ns  the  wot,  would  alono  suffice  to  bury  the  building  up  to  the 
height  of  the  sculptures.  The  gradual  crumbling  of  the  thick  walls 
consequent  on  their  unprotected  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  add 
3 or  4 ft.  to  this ; so  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  green 
grass  might  have  been  growing  over  the  buried  palaces  of  Nineveh 
before  two  or  three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  destruction 
and  desertion.  When  once  this  had  taken  place,  the  mounds  were  far 
too  tempting  positions  not  to  be  speedily  occupied  by  the  villages  of 
the  natives ; and  a few  centuries  of  mud-hut  building  would  complete 
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tho  process  of  entombment  so  completely  as  to  protect  tho  hidden 
remains  perfectly  for  the  many  centuries  during  which  they  have  lain 
buried,  and  to  enable  us  now  to  restore  their  form  almost  as  certainly 
as  we  can  those  of  tho  temples  of  Greece  or  llomo,  or  of  any  of  tho 
great  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  is  by  no  means  inrprolrablo  that  at  some  future  period  we  may  bo 
able  to  restore  much  that  is  now  unintelligible,  from  the  representations 
of  buildings  on  the  sculptures,  and  to  complete  our  account  of  their  stylo 
of  architecture  from  illustrations  drawn  by  tho  Assyrians  themselves. 
One  or  two  of  theso  have  already  been  published.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut, for  instance  (No.  121),  of  a sculptured  view  of  a little  fishing 


pavilion  on  tho  water’s  edge,  exhibits  in  a rudo  manner  all  tho  parts  of 
an  Assyrian  order  with  its  entablature,  and  the  capital  only  requires 
to  be  slightly  elongated  to  make  it  similar  to  those  found  at  l’ersepolis. 

Another  curious  representation  (woodcut  No.  122)  is  that  of  a palace 
of  two  stories,  from  a bas-relief  at  Koyunjik,  showing  a range  of  openings 
under  tho  roof  in  both  stories,  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  Ionic 
columns  between  square  piers,  probably  meant  to  represent  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  shown  in  woodcut  No.  Ill,  while  the  part  on  tho 
right  is  a correct  representation  of  tho  panelled  style  of  ornamentation 
recently  discovered  at  Rimma  bad  and  elsewhere.  I urthor  comparisons 
will  no  doubt  do  much  to  complete  the  subject ; and  when  the  names 
written  over  them  are  definitively  deciphered,  we  may  find  that  wo 
really  possess  contemporary  representations  of  Jerusalem,  of  Samaria, 
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of  Van,  and  other  cities  familiar  to  us  both  from  ancient  and  from 
modern  history. 


The  I’ynunid  at  Nimroud  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  stands 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound,  and  measures  1 07  ft.  each  way  : 
its  base,  SO  ft.  in  height,  is  composed  of  beautiful  stone  masonry,  orna- 
mented by  buttresses  and  offsets,  above  which  the  wall  was  continued 
peqiendicularly  in  brickwork.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  on  the 
level  of  the  base  or  terrace,  a long  vaulted  gallery  or  tunnel  was  dis- 
covered, but  it  contained  no  clue  to  the  destination  of  the  building. 

The  whole  now  rises  to  a height  of  about  120  ft.  from  the  plain,  ami 
is  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  courses  of  kibi-bumt  bricks  be- 
tween at  certain  distances  near  the  summit,  which  render  it  probable 
that  it  originally  was  not  a pyramid  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but 
a square  tower,  rising  in  three  or  four  stories,  each  less  than  the  lower 
one,  as  in  the  traditional  temple  of  1 ictus  at  Babylon,  or  as  the  summit 
of  the  obelisk  represented  in  the  woodcut  (No.  123),  which  most  pro- 
bably is  a monolithic  reproduction  of  such  a temple  or  tower  as  this, 
rather  than  an  oliolisk  like  those  of  Egypt. 

The  excavations  at  the  Birs  Nimroud,  and  the  discovery  of  a similar 
soven-storied  temple  at  Khorsabad,  leave  little  doubt  that  this  tower 
was  also  a temple,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  how  many  stories,  or  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated. 
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Other  obelisks  have  since  been  discovered,  some  of  which  look 
even  more  like  miniature  models  of  temples  than  this  one  does. 


The  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the  remains  in  Assyria 
furnishes  an  explanation  why  all  researches  at  Babylon  have  hitherto 
been  in  vain.  In  the  former  country,  wherever  wo  get  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  sculptured  slabs,  all  is  one  mass  of  formless  mud,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  what  were  chambers,  what  walls, 
or  indeed  to  be  sure  that  it  w'as  a habitable  building  at  all ; and  as 
in  Babylonia  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  these  slabs  ever  having 
been  used,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  all  the  excavations  hitherto 
made  have  been  so  fruitless  in  results. 

Still  the  mound  called  Mujelibe  is  just  such  a one  as  those  that 
support  the  palaces  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  situated  like  them  in  a 
break  in  the  city  walls.  The  mounds  known  as  the  Kasr,  and  that  of 
Am  ran,  in  like  manner  most  probably  supported  the  palaces  which 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks ; but  as  not  one  stone  has  l>een  found, 
or  any  harder  material  than  the  usual  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  country, 
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it  is  not  to  be  wondered  nt  that  they  have  so  completely  lost  their 
original  form  as  to  he  perfectly  unintelligible,  except  from  the  analogy 
derived  from  those  of  Nineveh. 

More  careful  explorations  and  measurements  may  enable  the  topo- 
grapher to  determine  the  sites  of  many  buildings  whose  names  are 
known  only  from  history ; and  much  useful  information  may  yet  be 
thus  obtained  ; but  1 fear  little  of  an  architectural  character  can  now 
be  hoped  for  among  any  of  the  mounds  of  the  ruined  city  of  Babylon. 


A few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Babylon  stands  a great  mound  now 
known  as  the  Birs  N imrond.  This  has  recently  lieen  explored  by  Colonel 
Kawlinson,  and  from  the  inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Templo  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at 
Borsippa. 

It  consists,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcuts  (Nos.  125  and  12f>),  of  an 
extensive  basement,  about  6 ft.  in  height,  on  which  stands  a pyramid 
of  ti  stories,  averaging  somewhat  less  than  20  ft.  each  in  height,  and 
every  story  42  ft.  less  in  horizontal  dimensions  than  the  one  below  it. 

They  aro  not  placed  concentrically  one  upon  the  other.  Towards 
the  front  the  platforms  are  80  ft.  in  extent,  and  consequently  are  12  ft. 
in  the  rear.  On  the  sides  they  are  equal,  21  ft.  each. 

On  the  upper  platform  now  stands  the  fragment  of  a tower  about 
80  ft.  in  height,  which  once  enclosed  a chamber — the  sanctum  of  the 
temple — following  the  analogy  of  the  templo  of  Ileitis,  as  described 
by  the  Greeks,  which  the  building  resembles  in  almost  ever}'  par- 
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tietilar.  There  probably  was  also  a shrine  or  image  on  the  third  plat- 
form. In  front  were  the  steps  that  led  to  the  summit.  The  lower 
story  was  bloek,  the  colour  of  Saturn,  and  panelled  like  the  new 
building  discovered  at  Kliorsabad ; the  next  orange,  the  colour  of 
.1  upiter ; the  third  red,  emblematic  of  Mars  ; the  fourth  yellow,  bclong- 
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Restored  Elevation  of  the  Birs  Nimroud.  Scale  loo  fi.  U»  1 lu. 
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126.  Restored  Plan  of  the  Birs  Nimroud.  Scale  100  ft.  to  I in. 

ing  to  the  Sun  ; the  fifth  and  sixth  green  and  blue  respectively,  as 
dedicated  to  Venus  and  Mercury ; the  upper  probably  white,  that 
being  the  colour  belonging  to  the  Moon,  whose  place  in  the  Chaldean 
system  would  be  tho  uppermost. 
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These  peculiarities  confirm  so  completely  the  Greek  descriptions 
of  the  temple  of  Bolus,  und  of  the  seven  coloured  walls  of  Ecbatana, 
that  we  may  feel  confident  of  having  a nearly  perfect  restoration  of  ut 
least  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Babylonian  temples. 

The  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  mention,  besides  this  temple 
at  Borsippa,  several  others,  which  he  considered  as  more  important. 
As  all  traces  of  these,  however,  are  lost,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
of  a different  form,  perhaps  more  like  the  temples  of  Egypt  or  Greece, 
but  constructed  of  more  perishable  materials.  If  of  the  same  pyramidal 
form  as  this,  such  great  masses  could  hardly  have  disappeared. 

Another  small  temple  of  the  same  form,  but  only  three  stories  in 
height,  has  been  discovered  at  Mugheyr,  in  Southern  Babylonia.  It  is 
principally  interesting  as  confirming  in  ever}-  respect  what  has  been 
said  of  the  form  and  plan  of  that  of  Borsippa,  which,  though  explored 
to  a considerable  extent  by  Colonel  Ilawlinson,  has  not  l>eon  so  com- 
pletely excavated  as  to  render  all  the  details  absolutely  certain  without 
confirmation  from  other  quarters. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  discoveries  is  that  of  a bas-relief 
woodcut  No.  127)  of  a temple  rising  in  diminishing  stages,  which. 


though  the  upper  story  is  destroyed,  curiously  illustrates  this  subject. 
The  temple  itself  seems  to  stand  on  an  artificial  mound.  The  base  is  . 
panelled ; a niche  is  shown  on  the  upper  platform  ; and  it  has  all  the 
peculiarities  which  have  Ih!C11  alluded  to  in  those  temples  we  liave 
just  been  describing. 
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These  details  enable  ns  to  realise  to  some  extent  what  we  learn 
from  the  Greeks  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon.  It  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  not  more  complete,  for,  though  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  the  edifices  of  Babylon,  as  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
were  either  more  extensive  or  more  beautiful  than  those  of  Nineveh, 
still  it  is  the  city  best  known  from  the  descriptions  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  sacred  writings,  so  that  we  could  more  easily  test  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  the  excavations.  Babylon  was  also  the  capital  of  the 
empire  contemporary  with  l’ersepolis  and  l’assargada;,  and  thus  her 
palaces  formed  the  link  that  woidd  enable  us  to  connect,  in  a satis- 
factory manner,  the  edifices  and  architecture  of  Assyria  with  those  of 
Persia. 
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Knowing  as  wo  now  do,  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  bricks,  that 
none  of  tho  buildings  now  existing  in  or  about  Babylon  are  older  than 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could  have 
possessed  either  the  historical  or  aesthetic  value  of  the  long  series  of 
bas-reliefs  which  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  although  we  may  regret  having  recovered  so  little  of  the  famous 
city  of  Babylon,  we  may  rest  assured  that  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  is  that  which  has  already  been 
exhumed  in  the  Northern  province. 

Tho  only  other  city  of  Babylonia  which  has  yielded  any  important 
architectural  results  is  Wurka.  situated  in  the  marshes  to  the  south  of 
Babylon.  Tho  mounds  here  are  of  immense  extent,  but  composed 
principally  of  coffins  and  tombs,  supposed  to  lie  of  the  Sassanian  age, 
the  placo  having  for  centuries  been  used  as  a burial-place  for  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  as  Kerbela  and  Mesjid  Ali  are  at  the  present  day, 
from  some  supposed  sanctity  attached  to  the  spot. 

The  principal  building  hitherto  explored  is  a palace  called  by  the 
natives  YVuswus  : it  is  a rectangle  246  ft.  by  173,  with  one  entrance, 
but  no  other  opening  in  its  external  wall.  Internally  it  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  one  lnrgo  oblong  court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
were  the  state  apartments,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  a series  of  small 
chambers,  forming  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace. 

Externally  the  whole  of  the  walls  were  ornamented  by  reedings 
and  panels,  like  those  of  the  newly  discovered  building  at  Khorsabad, 
or  the  base  of  the  Birs  Nimroud. 

Another  building,  called  Bouarieh,  was  ornamented  in  a similar 
manner,  but  with  this  additional  peculiarity,  that  the  walls  were 
covered  with  a mosaic  formed  of  small  cones,  the  bases  of  which  were 
dipped  in  colours,  and  arranged  in  various  ]>attcrn8,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  128).  Tho  style  of  ornament  is  elegant,  and  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  painted  on  the  plaster  of  tho  walls  of  the 
other  buildings,  and  which  has  consequently  perished  from  the  lapse 
of  time. 
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From  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  tho  history  of  this  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture is  continued  in  a direct  lino  for  about  two  centuries  and  a half 
by  the  Persians,  who  succeeded  to  tho  arts,  as  well  as  to  tho  empire, 
of  the  Babylonians.  Their  monarchs  frequently  resided  at  Babylon, 
and  no  doubt  added  to  its  buildings;  but  their  own  first  capital  was 
Passargadm,  where  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  resided  from  5(50  n.c.  to  522. 
This  was  succeeded  by  Istakr,  or  Persepolis,  which  was  the  principal 
capital  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  of  Xerxes,  and  of  all  the  kings  of  the 
Achsemcnian  dynasty,  though  they  all  certainly  resided  occasionally  at 
Susa,  and  erected  edifices  there  equal  to  those  of  their  native  metro- 
polis, if  not  surpassing  them  in  splendour. 

Besides  these,  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Aehiemeuidaj  are 
found  at  Hamadan,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Teheran  ; but  the  principal 
buildings  are  at  Persepolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  which  was  the 
favourito  residence  of  these  monarchs  during  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  dynasty. 


129.  Platform  at  Passargad&.i  130.  Elevation  of  Masonry  at  PawATgaila*. 


1 The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter,  except  the  restorations,  are  taken  from  Mnndin  and 
Coste’s  Perse  Ancienne,  except  where  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 
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In  their  present  state  the  remains  at  I’aasargadee  are,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  to  tlio  antiquary  than  to  the  architect,  the  palaces  on 
the  plain  being  so  ruined  that  their  architectural  arrangements  cannot 
bo  understood  or  restored. 

On  the  side  of  a hill  overlooking  the  plain  is  a platform  of  masonry 
(woodcut  129)  which  originally  supported  either  a templo  or  fire-altar, 
but  this  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  structure  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  masonry  and  the  largcnoss  of  the  stones 
with  which  it  is  built.  These  are  bevilled  (woodcut  130)  not  only  at. 
their  joints  but  often  on  their  faces  with  the  same  flat  sinking  as  is 
found  in  all  the  Jewish  works  at  Jerusalem,  and  sometimes  in  Greek 
buildings  of  the  best  age.  Thus  an  ornament  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance  is  formed  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  merely  a plain 
mass  of  masonry. 

On  the  plain  are  the  foundations  of  several  large  buildings,  probably 
palaces,  temples,  or  basilicas,  but  all  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  form  or  destination  may 
have  been.  One  pillar  only  is  now  standing,  a plain  shaft,  without, 
capital  or  base,  and  more  like  an  Indian  lat  than  a column  destined  to 
support  a roof. 

Pkuskpolis. 

Turning  from  these  scattered  remains,  we  find  on  the  great  terraced 
platform  at  Persepolis  by  far  the  most  remarkable  group  of  ancient 
buildings  now  existing  in  this  part  of  Asia.  It  so  happens  that  the 
ruins  at  Persei>olis  are  an  exact  complement  to  the  style  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  supplying  what  was  theTo  wanting,  and  enabling  us 
to  understand  much  that  would  probably  for  ever  have  remuined  a 
mystery  without  it. 

At  Nineveh,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  pillars,  the  roofs,  and  the 
constructive  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  of  wood,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  left  nothing  but  the  massive  walls,  which,  fulling,  and 
being  heaped  the  one  on  the  other,  have  buried  themselves  and  their 
ornaments  till  the  present  day.  At  l’ersejjolis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brick  walls,  lasing  thinner  and  exposed  on  the  bare  surfaco  of  the  naked 
rock,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  2000  years, 
leaving  only  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings,  but  which  fortunately  in 
tfye  rocky  country  of  Persia  the  architect  constructed  of  stone.  We 
have  thus  at  Persejrolis,  if  1 may  use  tho  expression,  all  the  bones 
of  the  building,  but  without  the  flesh;  at  Nineveh,  the  flesh,  but 
without  the  bones  that  gave  it  form  and  substance.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  still  so  many  points  common  to  both  styles  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  identity,  and  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  whole  by 
putting  togother  the  two  sets  of  materials.  The  principal  discrepancy 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  purposes  to  which  the  buildings  were 
appropriated;  those  at  Nineveh  being  residences,  though  it  may  be 
sacred  residences,  of  the  kings  ; while  those  at,  Persepolis  partook  cer- 
tainly more  of  the  templo  character.  The  latter  were  all  separate  halls 
of  state,  appropriated  to  the  great  ceremonial  pageants  of  royalty, 
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which  were  always,  more  or  less,  conjoined  with  religious  observances, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  residences  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  hareem,  the  family,  and  dependants  of  the  king  must 


either  have  resided  in  buildings  on  the  rock,  which,  composed  of 
inferior  materials,  have  been  washed  away,  or  have  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
bouring palace  in  the  town  of  Istakr,  or  in  some  of  the  buildings  on 
the  plain  which  are  now  in  ruins. 
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Tho  general  appearance  of  the  rains,  as  they  at  present  stand,  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  131).  Tho  principal  mass  in  tho  fore- 
ground on  tho  left  is  the  l’ropyltea  of  Xerxes,  and  behind  that  and  to 
tho  right  stand  the  pillars  of  the  Chchil  Minar,  or  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes. 
Between  these  are  seen  in  tho  distance  tho  remains  of  tho  smaller  halls 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

Ono  of  the  most  striking  points  in  this  view  is  tho  staircase  that 
led  from  the  plain  to  the  platform,  and  also  that  leading  from  tho  lower 
level  to  that  on  which  tho  great  hall  stood.  Indeed,  among  these  ruins, 
nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  these  great  flights  of  stejw.  The  builders 
of  thoso  days  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  people  who  really 
understood  tho>value  of  this  feature.  The  Egyptians  seem  wholly  to 
have  neglected  it,  and  the  Greeks  to  have  cared  littlo  about  it : but  it 
was  not  so  at  Nineveh,  where,  so  fur  as  wo  can  understand  frohi  the 
indistinct  traces  left,  the  stairs  must  have  been  an  important  part  of  tho 
design.  But  they  were  so  situated  that  they  were  not  buried  when  the 
buildings  were  rained,  and  consequently  have  been  removed.  At 
Jerusalem  too  wo  read  that,  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  saw  “ the  ascent 
by  which  Solomon  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no 
more  spirit  in  her.”  Indeed,  in  all  the  ancient  temples  and  palaces 
of  this  district,  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  feature  than  to  almost 
any  other;  and  from  the  favourable  situation  of  all  these  palaces  on 
artificial  terraces,  tho  buildors  were  enabled  to  do  this  with  fur  more 
effect  than  any  others  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times. 

The  lower  or  great  staircuse  at  l’ersepolis  is  plain,  and  without  any 
sculpture,  but  built  of  the  most  massive  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  of 
great  width  and  very  easy  acclivity.  That  in  fiont  of  the  great  hall 
is  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  three  tiers,  representing  the  people  of 
the  land  bringing  presents,  and  the  subject  nations  tribute,  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  tho  monarch,  combined  with  mythological  representations  ; tho 
whole  bearing  a very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  on  tho 
walls  of  tho  Assyrian  palaces,  though  tho  position  is  different.  Tho 
arrangement  of  these  stairs,  too,  is  peculiar,  none  of  them  being  at  right 
angles  to  tho  buildings  the}’  approach,  but  all  being  double,  apjwrently 
to  allow  processions  to  pass  tho  throne,  situated  in  the  porches  at  their 
summit,  without  interruption,  and  without  altering  tho  line  of  march. 

One  of  these  flights,  leading  to  the  platform  of  Xerxes’  palace,  is 
hIiowii  in  tho  woedcut  (No.  132).  In  arrangement  it  is  like  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  great  terrace,  but  very  much  smaller,  and  profusely 
adorned  with  sculpture. 

The  principal  apartment  in  all  tho  buildings  situated  on  tho  plat- 
form is  a central  square  hall,  whoso  floor  is  studded  with  pillars  placed 
equidistant  tho  one  from  tho  other.  The  smallest  have  4 pillars,  the 
next  10,  then  30,  and  ono  has  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  but  to  avoid 
inventing  new  names,  wo  may  cull  these  respectively,  distyle,  tetrastyle, 
hexastyle.  and  dccastyle  halls,  from  their  having  2,  4,  0,  or  10  pillars 
on  each  face  of  the  phalanx,  and  because  that  is  the  number  of  the 
pillars  in  their  porticos  when  they  have  any. 

The  building  at  tho  head  of  the  great  stairs  is  a distyle  hall,  having 
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4 pillars  supporting  its  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  first  entrance  stands 
a pair  of  human-headed  winged  bulls,  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
found  in  Assyrian  palaces  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  the  same 


origin.  At  the  opposite  entrance  aro  two  bulls  without  wings,  lmt 
drawn  with  the  same  bold,  massive  proportions  which  distinguish  all 
the  sculptured  animals  in  tho  palaces  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  The  other 
entrances  aro  destroyed,  and  the  foundation  of  only  one  remaining  ; but 
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this,  witli  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
annexed  woodcut  ( No.  133)  is  a true  representation  of  its  ground-plan. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  is  one  of  those 
buildings  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
a “ gate,”  not  tho  door  of  a city  or  buildings, 
but  a gate  of  justice,  such  as  that  where  Mor- 
deeai  sat  at  Susa — whore  Abraham  bought  his 
field — where  Ruth’s  marriage  was  judged  of — 
and,  indeed,  where  public  business  was  generally 
transacted. 

There  are  two  other  distyle  halls  or  gates  on 
the  platform  : one  to  the  westward  of  this,  very 
much  ruined  ; and  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  group,  which  seems  besides  to  have  had  external  porticos. 

There  are  two  tetrastyle  "halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by  Darius 
(woodcut  No.  134),  is  tho  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  buildings  on 


Settle  100  ft.  to  l inch. 
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134. 


Palace  of  iJarlns. 


the  terrace.  It  is  the  only  building  that  faces  the  south,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  steps,  represented  with  tho  whole  facade  of  the 
jMilace  as  it  now  stands  in  the  woodcut  (No.  135).  These  steps  led  to  a 
tetrastyle  porch,  two  ranges  in  depth,  which  o]>ened  into  the  central 
hall  with  its  10  columns,  around  which  were  arranged  smaller  rooms 
or  cells,  either  for  the  occupation  of  the  king,  if  it  was  a palace,  or  of 
tho  priests,  if  a temple.  In  the  western  side  a staircase  and  doorway 
were  added,  somewhat  unsynnnetricnlly,  by  Artaxerxcs. 

Wo  appear  to  possess,  in  the  tomb  of  Darius,  at  Naksh-i-Kustam,  a 
representation  of  this  palace  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  tho  great  king — 
for  the  arrangement,  the  dimensions,  and  all  tho  features  of  this  tomb, 
as  represented  in  woodcut  No.  130,  coincide  so  exactly  with  the 
existing  remains  of  the  palace  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  but  tluit 
the  one  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  other  ; so  much  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
supply  from  the  rock-cut  example  those  parts  which  arc  wanting  in 
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tho  built  palace.  It  appears  certain  that  the  palace  originally  sup- 
ported a raised  platform,  or  talar , on  its  roof,  identical  with  that  re- 
presented in  tho  tomb,  on  which  the  fire-altar  was  placed  at  which  the 


Ifing  used  to  worsliip,  or  on  which  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  himself  to 
his  subjects  on  state  occasions. 

The  other  totrastylo  hall  is  similar  to  this,  ouly  plainer  and  somc- 
wliat  smaller. 
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IM.  1 uiub  uf  l>ariu»  at  Naksh-i-ltu»Urn.  representing  tlie  facade  t.f  hie  |ialart-  surmounted  by  a I alar. 
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Turning  from  these  to  the  hoxastyle  luills,  tlie  smallest  but  most  per- 
foot  (woodcut  No.  137)  is  that  standing  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  upper 
platform,  the  inscriptions  on 
which  certainly  prove  it  to 
have  been  built  by  Xerxes. 

Its  platform  is  approached 
by  2 flights  of  steps,  that 
on  the  east  being  the  one 
represented  in  woodcut  No. 

132,  and  there  are  indications 
of  a tetrastyle  hall  or  gate 
having  existed  on  its  summit. 

That  to  the  west  is  simpler. 

The  hall  itself  had  a portico 
of  12  columns,  and  on  each 
side  a range  of  smaller  apart- 
ments, the  two  principal  of 
which  had  their  roofc  sup- 
ported by  4 pillars  each. 

The  great  value  of  this 
building,  however,  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  understand  the 
arrangement  of  the  great 
Hall  of  Xerxes — the  Chehil 
Minar— the  most  splendid  building  of  which  any  remains  exist  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  From  the  annexed  plan  (woodcut  No.  138)  it  will 
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Ik*  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  central  part  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  building  just  described,  as  tlio  Ittscs  of  all  the  72  columns  still 
exist  in  situ,  as  well  as  the  jambs  of  the  2 principal  doorways  shaded 
darker  in  the  phm.  The  walls  only  are  restored  from  the  preceding 


139.  nilarofWrfjlcm  Portico,  no.  Hilar  of  Northern  1 


illustration.  Instead  of  the 
2 distyle  halls  on  each  side, 
this  had  hoxastyle  porticos 
of  12  pillars  each,  like  that 
in  front ; the  angles  l>c- 
tween  which  were  filled  up 
with  rooms  or  buildings, 
probably  such  as  suggested 
in  the  plan. 

Two  orders  of  pillars 
were  employed  to  supjiort 
the  roof  of  this  splendid 
building,  one,  represented 
in  woodcut  No.  139,  with 
doublo  bull-capitals,  like 
thoso  of  tho  porch  of  Da- 
rius’s palace.  These  are 
07  ft.  4 in.  in  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  back  of  the 
bull’s  neck,  or  04  ft.  to  the 
under  side  of  tho  beam  that 
lay  between  the  bulls.  Tho 
other  order,  with  the  Ionic 
volutes  (woodcut  No.  14b), 
which  is  also  that  employ- 
ed in  the  northern  portico, 
and  generally  in  interiors 
throughout,  is  nearly  iden- 
tical, as  far  as  the  l>ase  and 
shaft  are  concerned,  except 
in  height.  The  capital, 
however,  differs  widely, 
and  is  10  ft.  6 in.  in  height, 
making  an  order  altogether 
9 ft.  7 in.  less  than  the  ex- 
ternal one,  tho  difference 
Iming  made  up  by  brackets 
of  wood,  which  supported 
'urtico.  tho  beams  of  the  roof,  in- 


ternally7 at  least,  though 
externally  the  double  bull  capital  probably  surmounted  theso  Ionic- 
like  scrolls. 


There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  these  halls  also  had  platforms 
or  tabus  like  the  smaller  halls,  which  besides  would  serve  to  shelter 


any  opening  in  the  roof;  though  in  the  present  instance  it  seems 
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very  doubtful  if  any  such  openings  or  skylights  existed  or  wen' 
required. 

Thus  arranged,  tho  section  of  the  buildings  would  l>e  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut  (Xo.  141);  and  presuming  it  to  be  sculptured  and 


HI.  Restored  Section  of  Hall  of  Xeraea.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 iu. 


painted  as  richly  os  other  buildings  of  its  ago  and  class,  which  it  no 
doubt  was,  it  was  not  only  one  of  tho  largost,  but  one  of  tho  most 
splendid  buildings  of  antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a roctanglo  of  about 
300  ft.  by  350,  and  consequently  covering  1 05,000  square  ft. ; it  was 
thus  larger  than  the  hypostyle  hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  tho  largest 
temples  of  Greece  or  Home.  It  is  larger,  too,  than  any  inediatval 
cathedral  except  that  of  Milan ; and  although  it  has  neither  the  stone 
roof  of  a cathedral,  nor  tho  massiveness  of  an  Egyptian  building,  still 
its  size  and  proportions,  combined  with  lightness,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  decorations,  must  have  made  it  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  buildings 
ever  erected,  and  both  in  design  and  proportion  far  surpassing  those  of 
Assyria,  though  possessing  much  of  detail  or  ornament  so  similar  as 
to  l)e  almost  identical  in  style. 

Thero  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one  dccastyle. 
In  this  instance  the  hall  itself  measured  about  225  ft.  each  way,  and 
had  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  still  it  was  low  iu  proportion,  and  devoid 
of  lateral  porticos,  and  consequently  by  no  means  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes.  The  portico  in  front  was  2 
ranges  in  depth,  and  flanked  by'  gigantic  bulls  ; but  as  the  whole  height 
was  barely  25  ft.,  it  could  not  have  !>cen  a remarkablo  or  pleasing 
object.  Indeed,  tho  sculptures  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorways  are  tho 
most  interesting  part  of  this  building,  representing  the  king  on  his 
throne,  and  various  mythological  subjects,  on  a more  extensive  scalo 
than  those  similarly  situated  in  the  other  buildings  of  tho  platform  ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  in  tho  other  palaces  these  subjects  were  painted 
on  the  internal  walls,  as  was  done  in  those  Assyrian  halls  which  were 
not  reveted  with  slabs.  With  an  appropriateness  that  cannot  be  too 
much  praised,  sculpture  seems  only  to  have  been  used  in  [>arts  of  the 
building  exposed  to  atmospheric  injury,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
always  to  have  been  employed  tliorc  in  preference  to  painting. 

Besides  theso  there  are  tho  remains  of  several  buildings  on  tho 
plain,  and  within  tho  precincts  of  the  town  of  Istakr  a building  still 
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called  the  ITareom  of  Jemsheed,  which  may  in  reality  have  Ik'cii  the 
residence  of  the  Achiemenian  kings.  It  certainly  belongs  to  their  age. 
and  from  the  irregularity  of  its  form,  and  its  general  proportions, 
looks  very  much  more  like  a residence,  properly  so  called,  than  any  of 
the  monumental  erections  on  the  neighbouring  platform  of  Persepolis. 


SlIBA. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Loftus  at  Susa  in  1850  have  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  a palace  almost  identical  with  the  Cbehil  Minor  at 
Persepolis.  It  is,  however,  much  more  completely  ruined,  the  place 
having  long  been  used  as  a quarry  by  tho  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plains,  so  that  now  only  the  bases  of  the  pillars  remain  in 
situ,  and  fragments  of  the  shafts  and  capitals  strewed  everywhere 
about,  but  no  walls  or  doorways,  or  other  architectural  members 
which  would  enable  us  to  supply  anything  wanting  at  Persepolis. 

The  bases  seem  to  bo  of  the  same  form  and  style  as  those  at  Perse- 
polis, but  rather  more  richly  carved,  though  the  bull  capitals  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  well  executed. 

Inscriptions  round  the  bases  of  the  pillars  inform  us  that  it  was 
erected  by  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  repaired  or  restored  by  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  who  added  the  inscriptions.  In  all  probability  it  is  the 
identical  hall  in  which  the  scenes  described  in  the  book  of  Esther 
took  place.  The  foundations  of  other  parts  of  this  palace  might  be  no 
doubt  laid  hare  by  further  excavations;  but  the  ruin  of  tho  place  lias 
boon  so  complete,  that  little  of  interest  in  an  architectural  point  of  view 
can  In'  looked  for.  Below  these  Persian  ruins  are  probably  buried 
the  remains  of  long-preceding  dynasties,  which  deeper  excavations 
would  lay  bare,  and  afford  a rich  harvest  to  the  historical  explorer. 


Fike  Temples. 

Near  the  town  of  Istakr,  and  opposite  the  tombs  of  Naksb-i- 
ltustam,  stands  a small  tower-like  building, 
represented  in  the  woodcut.  The  lower 
part  is  solid ; the  upper  contains  a small 
square  apartment,  roofed  by  two  great  flat, 
stone  slabs  : access  to  this  is  obtained  from 
a doorway  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground. 

Both  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  tho  forms  of  the 
Magian  religion,  point  to  this  as  one  of  the 
fire  temples  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Its 
roof  is  internally  still  black,  probably  with 
us.  tuiatah  at  i«takr.  No  seal,-.  f}10  8moke  of  ancient  fires,  and,  though 
simple  and  insignificant  as  an  architectural 
monument,  it  is  interesting  as  the  only  form  of  a temple  apart  from 
regal  state  which  the  ancient  Persians  possessed. 
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Another,  almost  identical  in  form,  is  found  at  Passargada;.  The 
celebrated  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  to  which  all  the  Moslem  world  now  bow 
in  prayer,  is  probably  a third;  and  wo  possess  an  Assyrian  picture  of 
a temple  very  much  resembling  this.  It  is  found  on  the  end  of  a 
block  of  marble,  called  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Black  Stone,  which  is  covered 
by  tho  annals  of  a king  who  reigned  at  Nineveh  in  the  7th  century  b.c. 

Tombs: 

Little  requires  to  bo  said  of  the  tombs  of  tho  Persians  ; that  of 
Darius  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation  in  woodcut  No.  136,  and, 
as  before  remarked,  on  the  rock  is  a copy  of  the  facade  of  his  palace. 
Internally,  three  small  cells  contained  the  remains  of  the  king,  with 
those  of  tho  persons,  probably  his  favourite  wife  or  wives,  for  whom  he 
had  destined  that  honour.  Close  by  this,  at  Xaksh-i-Hustam,  are  four 
others,  and  in  tho  rock  behind  Persepolis  three  more  tombs  of  the 
Achamienian  kings,  identical  with  these  in  all  essential  respects,  but 
still  with  such  a difference  in  workmanship  and  detail  as  would  enable 
a careful  architectural  student  easily  to  detect  a sequence,  and  so  affix 
to  each,  approximately  at  least,  the  name  of  tho  king  to  whom  it 
lielongs.  Unfortunately,  that  of  Darius  only  is  inscribed ; but  his 
position  in  the  dynast}-  is  so  well  known,  that,  starting  from  that  point, 
it  would  bo  easy  to  complete  tho  series  with  the  others. 

Tho  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  structural  tomb  at  l’assargadie, 
which,  from  tho  description  of  the  Greeks,  we  know  cortainly  to  be 
that  of  Cyrus.  It  consists  of  a small  tcmple-like  chandler,  situated  on 
the  top  of  a small  pyramid  of  stone  steps,  and  surrounded  by  a peri- 
style or  cloister  of  columns  at  some  distance  from  the  building  itself. 


143.  Tomb  of  Cyrui. 


Referring  to  the  woodcuts  Nos.  I2.r>  and  126,  representing  tho 
temple  at  Borsippa.  and  licaring  in  mind  how  exactly  this  represents 
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he  temple,  or,  as  it  was  as  frequently  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  tomb- 
of  Belus,  wo  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  tho  source  whence  this 
form  of  sepulture  is  derived. 

Tho  building  before  us  is  in  fact  a reproduction,  on  a small  scale,  of 
the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  dynasty.  Like  it,  it  con- 
sists of  a pyramid  of  7 stories,  with  a chamber  or  cell  in  the  upper  one. 
In  this  instance  tho  chamber  is  proportionally  magnified,  and  tho 
stories  become  mere  stops,  but  the  form  and  arrangements  are  the 
samo,  and  this  is  in  tact  the  only  representation  wo  have  of  one  at  least 
of  the  Babylonian  modes  of  sepulture. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

S Y II  1 A. 

CONTENTS. 

Buildings  of  Solomon  — Second  Temple  at  Jemsalom  — Palmyra. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA. 


Solomon  builds  Temple  at  Jerusalem tw.  1005 

Nehemiab  rebuilds  Temple  445 

Herod  tbe  Great  repairs  and  rebuilds  Temple  ....  17 


When  we  turn  from  Assyria  to  Syria,  we  have  unfortunately  nothing 
but  the  memories  of  the  past  to  guide  us  in  our  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  art  of  tliat  country.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  ancient  world,  aro  no  more,  and,  were  it  not  for 
history,  even  their  site  would  bo  unknown.  Nowhere  throughout  the 
country  have  any  remains  yet  been  discovered  that  can  with  certainty 
be  said  to  be  older  than  the  Christian  era  ; but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  Hitch  may  not  exist,  for,  so  far  as  I know,  no  traveller  has  yet 
visited  tliat  country  capable  of  discriminating  between  what  is  really' 
old  and  what  must  he  ascribed  to  a more  modern  date.- 

Even  Jemsalom  herself,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  is  almost  without  ono  vestige  of  her  pristine  greatness. 
It  is  true  that  the  site  of  her  celebrated  temple  is  still  known,  and  part 
of  the  terrace-wall  which  supported  it  still  exists ; hut  it  is  N’ery  un- 
certain if  even  this  wall  can  be  dated  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herod, 
who  rebuilt  the  temple  just  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  absence  of  material  remains  is,  however,  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  in  the  fact  that  wo  have  more  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  buildings  of  Jemsalom  than  of  those  of  almost  any  ancient  city' 
known.  From  those  in  the  Bible,  with  the  paraphrase  of  them  in 
Josephus,  we  are  able  to  acquire  a tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  build- 
ings of  Solomon,  and  from  the  descriptions  of  the  latter  author  we  can 
also  understand  the  form  of  the  temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Till, 
however,  the  palaces  of  Assyria  were  disinterred,  and  thoso  of  Ter- 
se pol  is  examined,  we  had  but  little  to  guide  us  in  our  restorations, 
but  now  it  requires  only  a little  more  time  and  patient  industry  to  make 
all  clear. 

Buildings  of  Solomon. 

No  building,  for  instance,  of  antiquity  so  much  resembles  tho 
temple  of  Solomon  as  tho  so-called  palace  of  Darius  at  l’ersepolis 
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(woodcut*  No.  1:14  and  No.  135),  only  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
larger  of  the  two,  being  50  ft.  in  front,  while  Solomon’s  temple  was 
only  30  ft.  (20  cubits),  and  had  consequently  only  2 pillars  in  its 
porch  instead  of  4.  In  both  buildings  the  porch  opened  into  the 
largest  hall  of  the  building;  and  lieyond  this,  at  Jerusalem,  was  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  a cube  of  30  ft,  each  way.  Tho  arrangement  of  the 
innermost  part  of  tho  temple- palace  of  Darius  cannot  be  clearly  made 
out.  No  doubt  it  differed  from  tho  Jewish  temple,  as  tho  objects  for 
which  tho  buildings  were  designed  were  different ; but  tho  small 
chambers  on  the  side,  the  square  mass  on  either  side  of  tho  porch,  and 
above  all  tho  form  of  the  capitals  of  tho  Fcrsepolitan  pillars  (woodcut 
No.  140),  explain  the  corresponding  arrangement  in  the  Jewish 
temple  far  more  completely  than  anything  elsewhere  in  nntiquity 
can  do. 

Another  curious  circumstance  mentioned  by  Josephus,'  but  not  in  the 
Bible,  is  that  the  Jewish  temple  had  an  upper  story  of  wood  on  its  roof, 
a talar,  in  short,  such  ns  that  represented  (woodcut  No.  136)  as  carved  on 
the  tomb  of  Darius.  Its  use  in  the  Jewish  temple  is  by  no  means  so  clear, 
though  its  existence  may  serve  to  explain  the  discrepancy 
between  the  measurements  given  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles  of  the  height  of  tho  building,  the  proba- 
bility being  that  tho  temple  itself  was  45  ft.  high,  and  the 
talar,  and  probably  tho  eastern  towers,  as  much  more. 
Tho  parts  and  dimensions  of  Solomon's  temple  were,  1st. 
a porch,  30  ft.  wide  by  15  ft.  deep  : 2nd.  a pronaos,  60  ft. 
by  30  ft,,  and  beyond  that  a naos  or  sanctuary,  30  ft. 
cube;  the  lower  chambers  were  only  74  ft.  wide  by  10J  ft. ; 
so  that  the  whole  external  dimensions  of  the  building 
probably  were  rather  more  than  60  ft,  in  width  by  120  ft. 
in  length,  or  less  than  an  ordinary  parish  church  in 
this  country. 

The  house  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon  still  more  distinctly  resembled 
an  Assyrian  palace;  tbe  principal  apartment  being  150  ft.  long  by  half 

that  breadth,  and  45  ft.  in  height,  and, 
according  to  the  description,  itssection 
seems  to  have  been  like  the  diagram  in 
woodcut  145,  though  there  is  a dis- 
crepancy between  the  authorities  that 
introduces  some  difficulty  into  the 
matter.  The  pillars,  like  those  at  Ni- 
neveh, were  of  cedar,  and  supported 
a roof  of  tho  same  combustible  and 
perishable  material.  Following  Jose- 
phus we  read  that  “Solomon  built  some  of  these  (the  walls)  with 
stones  of  10  cubits,  and  wainscoted  the  walls  with  other  stones  that 
wore  sawed,  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  ornament  of  temples.  The  arrangement 


1 Ant.  Juil,  via.  2 ; xv.  11,  1.  Bel.  Jud.,  v.  1,  j. 


145.  Diagram  Section  or  Solomon's  House. 


htth 


144.  I1] an  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple. 

Seal*  ICQ  ft.  to  I inch. 
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of  the  curious  work  of  these  stones  was  in  three  rows,  but  the  fourth 
was  pre-eminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculpture,  for  on  it  were 
represented  trees  and  all  sorts  of  plants.  These  trees  and  plants 
covered  the  stones  that  were  beneath  them,  and  their  leaves  were 
wrought  so  wonderfully  thin  and  subtile  that  they  appeared  almost  in 
motion ; hut  the  rest  of  the  wall  up  to  the  roof  was  plastered  over,  and 
as  it  were  wrought  over  with  various  colours  and  pictures.” 1 This  is  so 
exact  a picture  of  what  wo  have  recently  discovered  in  Assyria  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  styles  of  building.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  other  works  of  Solomon  as  described  by 
Josephus — the  Porch  of  Judgment,  the  house  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
and  the  house  where  ho  dwelt,  which  had  another  court  within  the 
porch,  which  was  of  liko  work.  The  historian’s  whole  account  of  the 
banqueting-halls,  pleasure-gardens,  &e.,  might  serve  ns  well  to  describe 
ono  of  the  exhumed  edifices  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  as  anything 
which  ever  existed  at  Jerusalem.  This  analogy,  when  a little  more 
study  has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject,  will  enable  us  almost  certainly  * 
to  resfore  the  whole  style  by  comparing  tho  existing  remains  in  the 
one  place  with  the  description  of  those  in  the  other. 

The  Secoxh  Temple. 

Although  it  is  anticipating  somewhat  on  the  chronological  older 
of  tho  lxx>k,  and  transgressing  a rule  which  in  other  parts  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  of  not  attempting  the  restoration  of  buildings  from 
mere  verbal  descriptions,  still  the  last  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  so  in- 
teresting, both  from  its  history  and  associations,  that  it  may  well  claim 
to  lie  an  exception. 

This  was  at.  all  times  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  .Second  Temple, 
though  it  appears  to  have  undergone  repairs  in  the  time  of  Herod 
amounting  to  a complete  rebuilding.  The  temple  itself  no  doubt  stood 
on  the  foundations  of  that  of  Nehemiali.  It  was  situated  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  enclosure  now  called  the  Haram-es-scherref,  and 
was  exactly  ono  stadium  or  600  Greek  ft.  each  way.  On  3 sides  it 
was  surrounded  by  double  porticos  or  cloisters  of  2 rows  of  columns, 
that  to  the  east  being  called  Solomon’s,  probably  from  one  which  had 
been  built  there  by  him.  To  the  south  stood  the  magnificent  Royal 
porch,  or  Stoa  Basilica,  erected  by  Ilerod.  This  consisted  of  4 rows 
of  Corinthian  columns,  40  in  each  row,  and  consequently  15  ft.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre.  Tho  outer  aisles  wore  30  ft.  in  width,  the 
central  45  ft.  or  two  and  three  intercolnmuiations  respectively.  The 
central  aisle  terminated  in  a bridge  which,  spanning  the  intermediate 
valley,  led  direct  to  tho  city. 

These  porches,  with  the  space  immediately  within  them,  were  called 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  were  separated  from  that  appropriated 
exclusively  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  a low  railing;  within  which 
steps  led  to  an  upper  platform,  on  which  stood  the  Temple,  properly 
so  called. 


1 Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  viii.  v.  2. 
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M6.  Plan  of  Temple  *1  Jerusalem,  as  rebuilt  by  Hcrml.  Scale  ‘200  ft,  to  i In. 


'Huh  Lad  four  gates  on  the  north  side,  and  as  many  on  the  south, 
three  on  each  side  leading  into  the  inner  court,  the  two  most  eastern 
to  the  women’s  court.  To  the  oust  there  were  also  two  gates,  more 
magnificent  than  the  rest ; the  first  leading  into  the  women’s  court, 
the  second  from  it  into  the  inner  court : both  seem  to  havo  been 
adorned  with  all  the  art  the  Jews  wore  capable  of  lavishing  on  such 
objects.  In  the  inner  court  stood  the  altar,  in  the  axis  of  the  building, 
and  beyond  that  tlio  temple  or  holy  house  itself,  somewhat  larger 
than  Solomon’s,  but  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  evident 
intention  of  being  an  exact  reproduction  of  it,  although,  judging  from 
the  evidently  Homan  character  of  the  outer  courts,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  many  features  of  Roman  art  were  introduced  into  its 
details  also. 

Taken  altogether,  it  must  be  confessed  this  was  a very  splendid 
building,  though  the  temple  or  Kuos  itself  was  so  small.  Its  sub- 
structures, of  a class  of  masonry  very  similar  to  that  fotmd  in  the 
terrace  at  Passargad.’e  (woodcut  No.  130),  still  strike  every  beholder 
with  astonishment — the  mass  is  so  great,  the  stones  so  large,  and  the 
features  altogether  so  bold.  The  Stoa  Basilica  was  in  itself  as  large 
as  one  of  our  finest  Gothic  cathedrals.  The  terrace,  with  its  10  great 
gateways,  its  inner  porches,  and  last  of  all  the  temple  itself,  if  it  made 
up  at  all  in  richness  for  the  smallness  of  its  proportions,  must  have 
formed  a group  seldom  surpassed,  and  almost  justifying  the  encomiums 
which  Josephus  passes  upon  it. 
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Below  the  Stoa  Basilica,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  a vaulted 
passage  led  from  the  outside  to  a flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple.  This  passage  is  of  bold,  simple  architecture,  and 
without  much  ornament  except  one  pillar,  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  interesting  as  the  only  architectural  fragment  of 


ancient  Jerusalem  yet  discovered, 
which  seems  to  belong  to  a date  oven 
as  early  as  the  time  of  llerod.  Ex- 
ternally the  arch  is  now  adorned  by 
ornaments  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  above  stands  tho  mosque  El 
Aksah,  and  that  of  Omar,  both  built 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra 
is  another  building  very  similar  to 
this.  It  consists  of  a cloistered  en- 
closure of  somewhat  larger  dimen- 
sions than  that  at  Jerusalem,  mea- 


147.  Capital  of  IMlUr  in  fiublcmmean  entrance 
to  Temple  at  Jenualt-m.  From  u drawing  by 
P.  Aruodato. 


suring  externally  730  ft.  by  715,  with 


a small  temple  of  an  anomalous  form  in  tho  centre.  It  wants,  how- 


ever, all  the  inner  enclosures  and  curious  substructures  of  the  Jewish 


fane ; but  this  may  have  arisen  from  its  having  been  rebuilt  in  late 
Roman  times,  and  consequently  shorn  of  these  peculiarities.  It  is  so 
similar,  however,  tliat  I cannot  but  look  on  it  as  a cognate  temple  to 
that  at  Jerusalem,  though  re  erected  under  another  race  of  people. 

A third  temple,  apparently  very  similar  to  these,  is  that  of  Kangovar 
in  Persia.  Only  a portion  now  remains  of  the  great  court  in  which  it 
stood,  nearly  of  tho  same  dimensions  with  those  of  Jerusalem  and 
Palmyra,  being  (i(!0  ft.  by  508.  In  the  centre  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
small  temple.  At  Aizaini  in  Asia  Minor  is  a fourth,  with  a similar 
court : but  here  the  temple  is  more  important,  and  assumes  more 
distinctly  the  forms  of  a regular  Roman  peristylar  templo  of  the  usual 
form,  though  still  small  and  insignificant  for  so  considerable  an  en- 
closure. 


Nono  of  these  are  original  buildings,  but  still,  when  put  together 
nnd  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  above  all,  when  examined 
by  tho  light  which  discoveries  farther  east  have  enabled  us  to  throw 


on  the  subject,  they  may  enable  us  to  restore  this  style  in  something 
like  its  pristine  form.  At  present  they  are  but  tho  scattered  fragments 
of  an  art  of  which  it  is  feared  no  original  specimens  now  remain,  and 
which  can  only  therefore  bo  recovered  by  induction  from  similar  cog- 
nate examples  of  other  though  allied  styles  of  art. 
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It  is  now  perhaps  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  monuments  of  the  most 
ancient  times,  of  great  extent,  or  of  great  architectural  importance, 
remain  to  be  discovered  in  Asia  Minor ; still  it  is  a storehouse  from 
which  much  information  may  yet  bo  gleaned,  and  whence  we  may 
expect  the  solution  of  many  dark  historical  problems,  if  ever  they  are 
to  be  solved  at  all. 

Situated  as  that  country  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  world,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  navigable  seas  opening  all  the  regions  of  tho 
world  to  her  commerce,  possessing  splendid  harbours,  a rich  soil,  and 
the  finest  climate  of  the  whole  mirth,  it  must  have  not  only  been  inha- 
bited at  the  earliest  period  of  history,  but  must  have  risen  to  a pitch  of 
civilization  at  a time  preceding  any  written  histories  that  wo  possess. 
Wo  may  recollect  that,  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  Phrygia  contended 
with  Egypt  for  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and  from  tho  monuments  of  the 
18  th  dynasty  wo  know  what  rich  spoil,  what  beautiful  vases  of  gold,  and 
other  tribute  of  a rich  and  luxurious  people,  the  Pout  and  Hoteno  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  Thotli- 
mcs  and  other  early  kings  many  centuries  before  tho  Christian  era. 

At  a later  period  (716  to  647  b.c.)  the  Lydian  empire  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  Asia ; and  contemporary  with  this, 
and  for  a long  period  subsequent  to  it,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece 
surpassed  the  mother-country  in  wealth  and  refinement,  and  almost 
rivalled  her  in  literature  and  art.  Few  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
surpassed  Ephesus,  Sardis,  or  Halicarnassus  in  splendour;  and  Troy, 
Tarsus,  and  Trebisond  mark  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  political  importance  by  the  recol- 
lections of  any  cities  of  the  world.  Excepting,  however,  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Homan  periods — the  great  temples  of  the  first,  and 
the  great  theatres  of  the  latter  period — little  that  is  architectural 
remains  in  tliis  once  favoured  land.  It  happens  also  unfortunately 
that  there  is  no  great  capital  city — no  central  jwint — where  we  can 
look  for  monuments  of  importance.  Tho  defect  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  is  that  it  has  no  great  river  running  through  it. — 
no  vast  central  plain  capable  of  supporting  a population  sufficiently 
great  to  overpower  the  rest  and  to  give  unity  to  the  whole. 
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So  far  an  our  researches  yet  roach,  it  would  scorn  that  the  oldest 
remains  still  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  tumuli  of  Tantulais,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  They  seem  as  if  left  there  most 
opjsirtunely  to  authenticate  the  tradition  of  the  Etruscans  having 
sailed  from  this  port  for  Italy.  One  of  these  is  represented  in  wood 
cuts  No.  148  and  149.  Though  these  tumuli  are  built  wholly  of  stone. 


148.  Elevation  of  Ttimulos  at  TanUUip.  From  lex.er’a  14P,  I*i.m  and  Section  of  CliamUr 
A ale  Mlnt-ure.  100  ft.  U»  1 in.  in  Tumulua  «t  TanUluia. 


no  one  familiar  tvith  architectural  resemblances  can  fail  to  see  in  them 
a common  origin  with  those  of  Etruria.  The  stylobate,  tho  sloping 
sides,  the  inner  chamber,  with  its  pointed  roof,  all  the  arrangements 
indeed,  are  the  same,  and  the  whole  character  of  tho  necropolis  at 
Tantalais  would  bo  as  appropriate  at  Tarqttinii  or  Car®  as  at  Smyrna. 

The  tumuli  at  Troy  belonging  to  tho  sumo  race  are  probably  of 
about  tho  same  age ; they  are  still  unopened,  and  so  are  tho  later  ones 
around  the  Gygscan  Lake.  If  not  already  rifled,  no  excavation  that 
could  now  be  undertaken  promises  moro  fruitful  results  than  an  ex- 
ploration of  these  sepulchres  of  tho  Lydians,  and  moro  especially  thut 
of  Alyattes,  so  minutely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  so  interesting 
from  its  historical  and  ethnographic  value. 

Whether  other  tumuli  exist  elsewhere  or  not  is  by  no  means  clear ; 
but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  tho  earliest  times  the  whole 
of  this  country  was  inhabited  by  a Pelasgic  race,  who  were  also  the 
first  known  occupants  of  Greece,  and  built  the  so-called  Treasuries  of 
Mycenas  and  Orchomcnus,  and  who  sent  forth  tho  Etruscans  to  civilize 
Italy.  If  so,  they  would  have  left  behind  them  no  buildings  but  the 
sepulchres  of  their  departed  great  ones ; and  if  their  history  is  to  be 
recovered,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  not  in 
anything  existing  above  ground. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  age  and  style  comes  a curious  group  of 
rock-cut  monuments,  found  in  the  centre  of  the  land  at  Dognnlu. 
They  are  placed  on  the  rocky  side  of  a narrow  valley,  and  unconnected 
up]>arently  with  any  great  city  or  centre  of  population.  Generally 
they  are  called  tombs,  but  there  are  no  chambers  nor  anything  about 
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150.  Rock-cut  Frontispiece  at  Dnganln.  From  Texler*#  Asic  Minenre. 


them  to  indicate  a funereal  purpose,  and  the  inscriptions  which  accom- 
}>siny  them  arc  not  on  the  monuments  themselves,  nor  do  they  refer 
to  such  a purpose.  Altogether,  they  are  certainly  among  the  most 
mysterious  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  beyond  a certain  similarity  to 
the  rock-cut  tombs  around  Persepolis,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any 
monuments  that  afford  even  a remote  analog}'  to  guide  us  in  our  con- 
jectures. They  are  of  a stylo  of  art  clearly  indicating  a wooden  origin, 
and  consist  of  a square  frontispiece,  either  carved  into  certain  geo- 
metric shapes,  or  prepared  apparently  for  painting ; at  each  side  is  a 
flat  pilaster,  and  above  a pediment  terminating  in  two  scrolls.  Some, 
apparently  the  more  modem,  have  pillars  of  a rude  Doric  order,  and 
all  indeed  are  much  more  curious  than  beautiful.  When  more  of  tho 
same  class  are  discovered,  they  may  help  us  to  some  historic  data  : all 
that  we  can  now  say  of  them  is,  that,  judging  from  their  inscriptions 
and  the  traditions  in  Herodotus,  they  seem  to  belong  to  some  Indo- 
Germanic  race  from  Thessaly,  or  thereabouts,  who  have  crossed  the 
Hellespont  and  settled  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  their  date  is  pos- 
sibly as  far  back  ns  1000,  and  most  probably  before  700  b.c. 

There  arc  other  rock-cut  sculptures  farther  east,  at  Pterium  and 
elsewhere ; but  all  these  are  figure  sculptures,  without  architectural 
form  or  details,  and  therefore  hardly  coming  within  tho  limits  of  this 
work. 

The  only  remaining  important  architectural  group  in  Asia  Minor 
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is  that  of  Lycia,  made  known  in  this  country  since  the  year  18118,  by 
the  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Follows  and  others.  Interesting  though 
they  certainly  are,  they  are  extremely  disheartening  to  any  one  looking 
for  earlier  remains  in  this  land, — inasmuch  as  all  of  them,  and  more 
especially  the  ohlor  ones,  indicate  distinctly  a wooden  origin — more 
strongly  perhaps  than  any  architectural  remains  in  the  western  world. 
The  oldest  of  them  cannot  well  be  carried  farther  back  than  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Cyrus  and  Ilarpagus.  In  other  words,  it  seems  perfectly 
evident  that  np  to  that  period  the  Lycians  used  only  wood  for  their 
buildings,  and  that  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  Persians  that  they 
first  learnt  to  substitute  for  their  frail  and  perishable  structures  others 
of  a more  durable  material. 


ISI. 


LycUn  Tomb.  From  Hr  ill  oh  Museum. 


As  already  observed,  the  same  process  can  bo  traced  in  Egypt 
in  the  earliest  ages.  In  India  it  continued  as  late  as  the  4th  or 
5th  centuries  a.i>.  In  Greece — in  what  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians — the  change  took  place  about  the  same  time  as  in  Lycia, 
tluit  is  to  say  in  the  (>th  century  n.c.  It  is  important  to  observe 
hero  that,  wherever  the  process  can  l>e  detected,  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
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for  earlier  buildings.  It  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  stone  architecture 
that  men  adhere  to  wooden  forms,  und  as  soon  as  habit  gives  them 
familiarity  with  the  new  material  they  abandon  the  incongruities  of 
the  style,  and  we  lose  nil  trace  of  the  original  form,  which  never 
reappears  at  an  after  age. 

All  the  original  buildings  of  Lycia  are  tombs  or  monumental 
erections  of  some  kind,  and  generally  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
those  having  curvilinear,  and  those  having  rectilinear  roofs,  of  both 
which  classes  examples  are  found  structural — or  standing  alone — and 
also  sjiecimens  cut  in  the  rock.  The  woodcut  (No.  151)  represents 
a perfect  constructed  tomb.  If  consists  first  of  a double  podium, 
which  may  have  beon  in  all  cases,  or  at  least  generally,  of  stone. 
Above  this  is  a rectangular  chest  or  sarcophagus,  certainly  copied  from 

a wooden  form ; all  the 
mortises  and  framing,  even 
to  tho  pins  that  held  them 
together,  being  literally 
rendered  in  the  stonework.  • 
Above  this  is  a curvilinear 
roof  of  point  ed  form,  which 
also  is  in  all  its  jtarts  a copy 
of  an  original  in  wood. 

When  these  forms  are 
repeated  in  tho  rock  the 
stylobate  is  omitted,  and 
only  the  upper  part  repre- 
sented, as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (No.  152). 

When  tho  curvilinear 
roof  is  omitted,  a flat  one  is 
substituted,  nearly  similar 
to  those  common  in  the 
country  at  tho  present  day, 
consisting  of  beams  of  un- 
srjuared  timber,  laid  side 
by  side  as  close  as  they  can 
be  laid,  and  over  this  u 
mass  of  concrete  or  clay, 
sufficiently  thick  to  pre- 
vent tho  rain  from  pene- 
trating through.  Some- 
132.  Rock-cot  i.yuiin  ['nmh.  From  Kuriiei  and  S|in\i t ;.  i.ycio.  times  this  is  surmounted 

by  a low  pediment,  and 
sometimes  the  other  framing  stands  out  from  the  rock,  so  as  to  give 
the  entrance  of  the  tomb  something  of  a porchlike  form.  Both  these 
forms  are  illustrated  in  tho  two  woodcuts  (Nos.  153,  154),  and  nume- 
rous varieties  of  them  are  shown  in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows 
and  others,  all  containing  the  same  elements,  and  betraying  most  dis- 
tinctly the  wooden  origin  from  which  they  were  derived. 
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Hock  cut  Lycinn  Tomb.  From  Sir  Charles  Fellows's  work. 
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The  last  form  that  these  buildings  took  was  in  the  substitution  of 
an  tonic  facade  for  these  carpentry  forms : this  was  not  done  apparently 

at  once,  for,  though  the  Ionic 
form  was  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  neighbouring  Greek 
cities,  it  was  only  adopted  by 
degrees,  and  even  then  betray- 
ed more  strongly  the  wooden 
forms  from  which  its  enta- 
blature was  derived  than  is 
usually  found  in  other  or  more 
purely  Grecian  examples.  As 
soon  as  it  had  fairly  gained  a 
footing,  tho  wooden  style  was 
abandoned,  and  a masonry  one 
substituted  in  its  stead.  Tho 
whole  change  took  place  in 
this  country  probably  within 
a century;  but  this  is  not  a 
fair  test  of  the  time  such  a 
process  usually  takes,  as  here 
it  was  evidently  done  under 
foreign  influence,  and  with  the 
spur  of  tho  example  of  a stone- 
building people.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  how  long  it  took  in  Egypt  to  effect  the  transformation. 
In  India,  where  the  form  and  construction  of  the  older  Buddhist 
temples  resemble  so  singularly  these  examples  in  Lycia,  tho  process  can 
be  traced  through  five  or  six  centuries;  and  in  Persia  it  took  perhaps 
nearly  as  long  to  convert  tho  wooden  architecture  of  the  Assyrians 
into  even  the  imperfect  stone  architecture  of  the  Achsemenians.  Even 
in  their  best  and  most  perfect  buildings,  however,  much  still  remained 
to  be  done  before  the  carpentry  types  woro  fairly  got  rid  of,  and  the 
stylo  entitled  to  rank  among  tho  masonic  arts  of  tho  world. 

The  remaining  ancient  buildings  of  Asia  Minor  were  all  built  by 
the  Greeks  and  Homans,  each  in  their  own  stylo,  so  that  their  classi- 
fication and  description  bolong  properly  to  tho  chapters  treating  of  the 
architectural  history  of  thoso  nations,  from  which  they  cannot  properly 
bo  separated,  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  purely 
European  forms  of  tho  art  are  considerably  modified  by  the  influence 
of  local  Asiatic  forms  and  feelings.  'Hie  Ionic  order,  for  instance, 
which  arose  in  tho  Grecian  colonies  on  fho  coast,  is  only  the  native 
stylo  of  this  country'  Doricized,  if  tho  expression  may  be  used.  In 
other  words,  the  local  method  of  building  had  become  so  modified  and 
altered  by  the  Greeks  in  adapting  it  to  the  Doric,  which  had  become 
the  typical  style  with  them,  as  to  lose  almost  all  its  original  Asiatic 
forms.  It  thus  became  essentially  a stone  architecture  with  external 
columns,  instead  of  a style  indulging  only  in  wooden  pillars,  and  those 
used  internally,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was  the  earlier 


165.  Ionic  Lydan  Tomb.  From  Texler'*  Asie  Mlnetm*. 
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form  of  the  urt.  The  Ionic  stylo,  thus  composed  of  two  elements, 
took  the  arrangement  of  the  temples  from  the  Doric,  and  the  details 
from  the  Asiatic  original.  Tho  Roman  temples,  on  the  contrary,  which 
have  been  erected  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  their  columns  and  other 
details  exactly  follow  the  buildings  at  Rome  itself;  while,  as  in  the 
instances  above  quoted  of  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Kangovar,  and  others, 
tho  essential  fonus  and  arrangements  are  all  local  and  Asiatic.  Tho 
former  are  Greek  temples  with  Asiatic  details,  the  latter  Asiatic 
temples  with  many  Roman  masonic  forms.  Tho  Greeks  in  fact  were 
colonists,  the  Romans  only  conquerors ; and  hence  tho  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  style  of  Asiatic  art  executed  under  their  respective  influ- 
ence. We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  refer  to  this 
difference. 
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We  have  now  traced  tlio  history  of  all  the  known  styles  of  architecture 
of  the  Esistern  World,  from  their  origin  to  the  time  when  they  lost 
their  local  individuality  in  the  great  reactionary  movements  that  took 
place  from  time  to  time  from  the  West  towards  tho  East.  It  now- 
remains  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  Western  stylos  of  art  at  their 
earliest  dawn  in  Egypt,  and  to  trace  them  through  the  history  of  that 
great  band  of  nations  living  round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
who  carried  forward  the  progress  of  the  art,  without  any  interruption 
of  its  continuity,  from  its  first  appearance  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  till 
it  sunk  with  tho  full  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  make  way  for  tho  era  of 
Christian  forms  and  Christian  art. 

Even,  however,  in  this  limited  space,  perfect  continuity  of  narrative 
will  be  impossible.  To  prevent  confusion,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
curring to  a subject  after  it  has  been  finished,  it  will  lye  expedient  first 
to  complete  the  history  of  Egyptian  art  from  the  earliest  time  till  its 
extinction  in  tho  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors ; then  to  go  back  1 2 or 
1 :s  centuries  to  commence  the  early  history  of  Pelasgie  art  in  Greece, 
and  trace  the  history  of  the  Grecian  styles  down  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  a third  time  to  revert  to  a period  nearly  ns  early, 
or  to  the  commencement  of  Etruscan  art  in  Italy.  Finally  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  the  development  of  art  in  Rome  during  the  period 
when  that  great  city  gradually  absorbed  Greece  and  Egypt  in  the  vast 
vortex  of  her  ambition,  till  all  these  forms  of  art.  perished  with  tho 


1 It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  chapter  the 
whole  subject  of  Egyptian  chronology  is 
omitted.  It  hns  been  thought  necessary  to 
do  this  on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the 
subject  and  of  the  great  difference  of  opinion 
which  prevails  upon  it.  The  actual  difference 
between  the  best  authorities  for  the  date  { for 
instance)  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  no  less  than 


2400  years.  It  lias  been  thought  better,  iu 
a work  like  the  present,  to  exclude  the  ques- 
tion altogether  than  to  adopt  a system  which 
is  so  far  from  settled,  without  the  possibility 
qf  stating  the  grounds  on  which  that  system 
rests.  The  question  is  examined  in  an  Ap- 
pendix  to  the  * Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,' 
by  the  Author. 
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early  civilisation  of  the  Western  World,  in  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  after  the  ago  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Without  attempting  here  to  assign  accurate,  or  even  approximate 
dates,  we  will  endeavour  to  state  what  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  what 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  form  any  correct  idea  at  all  of  the 
various  classes  of  remains  in  this  ancient  land. 

In  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Egyptians 
themselves,  their  early  history  and  chronology  are  divided  according 
to  the  dynasties  of  their  kings,  of  which  thoy  enumerate  no  less  than 
29.  Most  of  these  aro  obscure  and  unimportant.  The  great  epochs 
were  the  4th  dynasty,  which  reigned  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh  are  assigned  ; the  12th,  of  which  Osortasen  was  the  great 
monarch  and  Thebes  the  capital ; and  the  1 8th  and  19th,  which  followed 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders  known  as  the  Shepherd  Kings.  The 
early  part  of  the  18th  dynasty  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  exploits 
of  several  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes.  After  their  period 
a second  interruption  took  place  under  foreign  kings  who  were  wor- 
shippers of  the  sun,  probably  a remnant  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  On 
their  expulsion  the  original  line  was  restored,  and  during  tho  reigns 
of  Manepthah  and  the  two  first  kings  named  Rhamses  or  Rcmescs 
attained  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour. 

The  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty,  known  locally  us  the  third 
Khamses,  is  clearly  identified  with  the  great  conqueror  known  by  the 
Greeks  as  Sesostris.  This  and  the  previous  dynasty  arc  thoso  which 
furnish  us  with  the  most  magnificent  architectural  remains  ; and  from 
the  conclusion  of  this  brilliant  epoch- began  the  decline  of  Egyptian 
art  and  dominion. 

The  architectural  history  of  Egypt  thus  divides  itself  into  two  great 
periods.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  Pyramids,  all  tho  principal  of 
which  stand  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  tho  royal  city  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Lower  Egypt.  Tho  second  period  is  represented  by 
tho  temples  erected  by  the  kings  of  tho  later  dynasties,  who  reigned  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  All  chronological  systems,  however  widely 
differing  in  the  actual  dates  assigned,  concur  in  placing  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  as  tho  oldest  of  all  architectural  objects,  either  in  existence 
or  of  which  any  record  or  description  whatever  is  preserved.  Their 
relative  age,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  monuments,  is  known  beyond 
a doubt.  Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  12th  or  1st  great  Theban  dynasty 
we  have  a series  of  nearly  50  royal  pyramids  or  tombs,  with  contem- 
porary sepulchres  and  smaller  monuments  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which  enable  us  to  understand,  and  very  completely  to  illustrate,  the 
whole  progress  of  tho  art  of  this  earlier  kingdom.  This  being  the  case, 
it  really  is  not  necessary-  to  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  which 
elapsed  between  their  erection  and  that  of  tho  monuments  which  suc- 
ceeded them.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  thoy  form  the  oldest  group 
of  monuments  in  Egypt,  and,  so  far  as  wo  can  ascertain,  also  the  oldest 
in  the  world.  We  havo  every  reason  to  look  upon  them  as  examples  of 
a style  absolutely  indejKsndent  of  all  previous  efforts  of  human  art  either 
in  Egvpt  itself  or  in  any  contemporary  nation. 
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With  these  evidences  of  extromo  antiquity  we  arc  startled  to  find 
Egyptian  art  nearly  ax  perfect  in  the  oldest  pymmiils  ax  in  any  of 
tho  later,  or  ax  it  became  afterwards,  when  all  tho  refinement  and  all  the 
science  of  tho  Greeks  had  been  applied  to  its  elaboration.  Even  at 
the  earliest  period  tho  Egyptians  lutd  attained  the  art  of  transporting  the 
heaviest  blocks  of  gninite  from  Syene  to  Memphis,  of  squaring  them 
with  a mathematical  precision  never  surpassed,  of  polishing  them  to  a 
surface  ax  smooth  as  glitsx,  and  of  mixing  them  higher  than  such  blocks 
have  over  been  mixed  in  any  buildings  in  the  world,  and  setting  them 
with  a truth  and  precision  so  wonderful,  that  they  now  lie  there 
without  flaw  or  settlement,  after  thousands  of  years  have  passed  over 
them,  and  swept  the  more  modem  buildings  of  other  nations  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  laid  them  in  undefinable  and  indiscriminate 
ruin. 

At  that  early  period,  too,  the  ait  of  sculpture  was  as  perfect  as  it 
ever  afterwards  became : the  hieroglyphics  are  us  perfectly  cut,  as 
beautifully  coloured,  and  told  their  tale  with  the  same  quaint  distinct- 
ness which  afterwards  characterised  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  spectilatc 
on  how  long  it  must  have  taken  any  nation  to  reach  this  degree  of  jier- 
fection,  more  especially  a nation  so  little  progressive  as  tho  Egyptians 
were.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  fact,  and  in  our  wonder  at 
its  immensity  learn  from  it  more  humble  notions  of  our  own  antiquity 
and  knowledge,  and  more  extended  views  of  ancient  history.  Above 
all,  we  acquire  a more  exulted  admiration  for  the  people  who,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  civilisation  among  other  nations,  had  already  reached 
so  high  a pitch  of  greatness,  and  achieved  that  position  which  enabled 
them  to  influence  and  instruct  all  subsequent  ages  in  their  science  and 
their  philosophy. 

Turning,  then,  to  tho  Pyramids — the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  mys- 
terious of  all  the  monuments  of  man’s  art  now  existing — we  find  that  all 
those  in  Egypt  are  situated  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond 
the  cultivated  ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal ones  within  what  may  fairly  lie  called  the  Necropolis  of  Memphis. 
Lc]*sius,  it  is  said,  has  discovered  and  explored  about  50  of  those,  all 
which  appear  to  be  royal  sepulchres.  This  alone,  if  true,  would  suffice 
to  justify  us  in  assigning  a duration  of  1000  years  to  the  dynasties  of 
the  pyramid-builders,  which  is  alkiut  the  date  we  acquire  from  other 
sources. 

Tho  three  great  pyramids  of  Gizeli  are  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
best  known  of  all  those  of  Egypt.  Of  these  the  first,  erected  by  Cheojm, 
or,  us  he  is  now  more  correctly  named,  Suphis,  is  the  largest ; but  the 
next,  by  Chepheren,  his  brother,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  dimensions  ; the 
third,  that  of  Mycerinus,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  excelled  the  two 
others  in  this,  that  it  had  a coating  of  beautiful  red  gninite  from  Syene, 
while  the  other  two  were  revetod  only  witli  the  beautiful  limestone  of 
tho  country.  Part  of  tliis  coating  still  remains  near  the  top  of  the 
socond ; and  Colonel  Vysc  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  some  of 
the  coping-stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  buried  in  the  rubbish  at  its 
base,  sufficient  to  iudicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  whole,  and  to 
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show  that  it  was  commenced  from  the  bottom  and  carried  upwards,  not 
at  the  top,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  thoughtlessly  asserted. 

The  dimensions  of  these  three,  as  ascertained  by  the  copings,  are 
as  follows : — 

Length  of  Height  Area  ,n  Angle  of  Angle  of 

bo.se.  K * square  feet  side.  passage. 

Feet.  Feet.  ° ' ° ' 

Cheops  . . . 764  . . 480  . . 543,696  . . 51*50  . . 26*41 

Chepheren  . . 707  . . 454  . . 499,849  . . 52*20  . . 25*55 

Mycermua  . . 354  . . 218  . . 125,316  . . 51*  . . 26*2  1 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (more 
than  13  acres)  is  more  than  twice  the  extent  of  that  of  St.  Peter’s  of 
Home,  or  an)-  other  building  in  the  world.  Its  height  is  e<pial  to  the 
highest  spire  of  any  cathedral  in  Europe ; for,  though  it  has  been 
attempted  to  erect  higher  buildings,  in  no  instance  has  this  yet  been 
successful.  Even  the  third  pyramid  covers  more  ground  than  any 
Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  materials  it  contains  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe. 

All  the  pyramids  (with  one  exception)  face  exactly  north,  and  have 
their  entrance  on  that  side — a circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  later  builders  of  Thebes  seem  to  have  had  no  notion  of  orientation, 
but  to  have  placed  their  buildings  and  tombs,  almost  ns  if  to  avoid 
regularity,  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Instead  of  the  entrances 
to  the  pyramids  being  level,  they  all  slope  downwards— generally  at 
angles  of  about  26°  to  the  horizon— a circumstance  which  lues  led  to  an 
infinity  of  speculation,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  observatories,  and 
meant  for  the  observation  of  the  pole-star,  Ac.  All  these  theories, 
however,  havo  failed,  for  a variety  of  reasons  it  is  needless  now  to 
recapitulate  ; but  among  others  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  angles 
are  not  the  same  in  any  two  pyramids,  though  built  within  a few  years 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  twenty  which  were  measured  by  Colonel 
Vyse  they  vary  from  22°  35'  to  34°  5".  The  anglo  of  the  inclination 
of  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  tho  horizon  is  more  constant,  varying 
only  from  51°  10'  to  52°  32',  and  in  the  Gizeli  pyramids  tho  angle  of 
the  passage  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  have  been  about  one-half 
of  this.  Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  proceod,  unless  wo  may  perhaps 
obtain  an  approximation  to  the  principle  by  which  the  builders  seem 
to  have  been  governed  by  the  following  simplo  calculation.  Divide 
the  circle  into  28  parts,  which,  as  tho  Egyptians  used  weeks  and  lunar 
reckoning,  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  division.  Let  every  28tli 
part  lx;  represented  by  a,  which  will  thus  be  equal  to  12°. 857.  Mul- 
tiply this  by  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  wo  obtain  thereby  very  nearly  the 


1 The  measures  quoted  in  the  text  are  all 
taken  from  the  elaborate  surveys  made  by 
Mr.  Pairing  for  Colonel  Vyse,  which  are  by 
far  the  most  complete  ami  correct  which  have 
yet  been  published.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  warn  the  reader  that  Mr.  Purring 
published  two  sets  of  measurements,  those 
from  actual  observation,  which  are  those  fol- 


lowed in  the  text,  and  another  set  corrected 
according  to  his  theory  of  what  they  ought 
to  have  been,  supposing  every  part  to  have 
been  set  out  of  an  even  number  of  Egyptian 
cubits.  In  most  instances  his  theory  agrees 
pretty  closely  with  his  observations,  but  is 
generally  more  likely  to  mislead  than  guide 
the  reader. 
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mean  angle  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  pyramid.1  But  as  no  two 
pyramids  follow  the  same  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  this  or  any  other 
explanation  must  fail,  if  strictly  applied  to  any  one,  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  other's. 

The  most  plausible  theory  seems  to  be,  that  the  faces  of  the  pyramid 
were  intended  to  be  practically  4 equilateral  triangles,  laid  against 
ono  another,  and  meeting  at  the  apex.  For  instance,  in  the  three 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  the  ratios  of  the  sloping  edges  to  the  base  are 
as  follows  : — 


Great  Pyramid 

Second  Pyramid 

Third  Pyramid 


Bose. 
764  feet. 
707  „ 
354  „ 


Length  of 
(doping  edge. 

720  feet. 
672  „ 
330  „ 


Difference. 
44  feet. 

35  „ 

3+  „ 


It  will  bo  observed  that  the  difference  is  least — about  5 per  cent. — 
in  the  second  pyramid,  the  ono  which  retains  the  greatest  part  of  its 
coping  ; and  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  others 
derived  from  a single  coping-stone. 

With  any  other  people  than  the  Egyptians  this  might  bo  considered 
a sufficient  explanation — all  the  other  parts  being  multiples  or  sub- 
multiples of  the  angles  derived  from  this  fact.  But  the  Egyptians  were 
such  excellent  mathematicians  and  such  perfect  builders  in  tlioso  times, 
that  this  can  only  bo  considered  as  an  approximation  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem ; but  it  is  one  sufficient  for  our  empirical  rule  to 
attain  the  general  form  and  dimension  of  a pyramid,  using  the  multiples 
given  in  the  preceding  page. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Great  1’yramid  have  been  given, 
to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  entrance  is  about  47  ft.  0 in.  above 
the  base,  on  tho  15th  step  or  platform.  There  aro  in  all  203  such 


A 


Great  Second  Third 

I Train  id.  Pyramid.  I *y  ram  id. 


Angle  A Dll  . 

. . 51° 

20’  . 

. 52°  21' 

. . 51° 

10’ 

„ DAG 

. . 77 

19  . 

. 75 

4 

. . 77 

38 

„ ACB 

. . 41 

28 

. 42 

30 

. . 41 

18 

..  CAK 

. . 97 

3 

. 94 

59 

. . 97 

23 

AKK 

. . 58 

0 

. 58 

24 

. . 58 

6 

..  EAK 

. . 63 

59 

. 62 

50 

. . 63 

46 

. . '.'6 

33(t). 

. 25 

55 

• . 27 

34 

Angles  calculated 
from  lit**  2*U»  of  a 
circle  (a). 

4ti  = 51*428 
6a  = 77*142 
3d=  38*571 
74'i=  96*428 
4^  = 57*856 
5d  = 64*285 
2<i  = 25*714 
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steps.  Their  average  height  is  nearly  2 ft.  0 in.,  but  they  diminish 
in  height — generally  speaking,  but  not  uniformly — towards  the  top. 
Tho  summit  now  consists  of  a platform  32  ft.  8 in.  square ; so  that 
about  24  ft.  is  wanting,  tho  present  actual  height  being  450  ft.  It  con- 
tains 2 chambers  above-ground,  and  1 cut  in  the  rock  at  a considerable 
depth  below  the  foundations. 

The  passages  and  chambers  are  worthy  of  the  mass ; all  are  lined 
with  polished  granite ; and  the  ingenuity  and  pains  that  have  been 
taken  to  rondor  them  solid  and  secure,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
crushed  by  tho  superincumbent  mass,  raise  our  idoa  of  Egyptian  science 
higher  than  even  the  bulk  of  the  building  itself  could  do. 

Towards  tho  exterior,  where  the  pressure  is  not  groat,  the  roof  is 
flat,  though  it  is  probable  that  oven  there  tho  weight  is  throughout 
discharged  by  2 stones,  sloping  up  at  a certain  angle  to  where  they 
meet,  as  at  the  entrance.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  how- 
ever, the  passage  becomes  28  ft.  high,  and  assumes  tho  form  of  inverted 
stairs,  as  shown  in  tho  section  (fig.  1),  till  it  contracts  so  much  nt 
the  top  that  no  pressure  can  hurt  it.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
ingenuity  more  shown  than  in  the  royal  chamber,  which  measures 
17  ft.  1 in.  by  34  ft.  3 in.,  and  19  ft.  in  height.  The  walls  are  lined 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  splendid 
slabs  of  Syenite,  but  above  tho 
roof  4 successive  chambers,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  section 
(fig.  2),  have  been  formed,  each 
divided  from  tho  other  by  slabs  of 
granite,  polished  on  their  lowor 
surfaces,  but  left  rough  on  the 
upper,  and  above  these  a 5th 
chamber  is  formed  of  2 sloping 
blocks  to  discharge  the  weight  of 
the  whole.  The  first  of  these 
chambers  has  long  been  known ; 
the  upper  four  were  discovered  und 
first  entered  by  Colonel  Vyse,  and 
it  was  tliero  that  he  discovered  tho 

name  of  tho  founder.  This  was  not  engraved  os  a record,  but  scribbled 
in  n il  paint  on  the  stones,  apparently  as  a quarry-mark,  or  as  an  address 
to  the  king,  and  accompanied  by  something  like  directions  for  their 
js)sition  in  the  building,  sufficient,  however,  to  identify  completely  tho 
founder  and  tho  time  of  tho  erection  of  the  pyramid.  This  is  the  only 
really  virgin  discovery  in  the  pyramids,  as  they  have  all  been  opened 
either  in  tho  timo  of  the  Greeks  or  Homans,  or  by  the  Mahometans, 
und  an  unrifled  tomb  of  this  ago  is  still  a desideratum.  Until  such  is 
hit  upon  wo  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  tho  real  mode  of  sepulture  in 
those  days,  and  of  the  purpose  of  many  of  tho  arrangements  of  these 
mysterious  buildings. 

The  portcullises  which  invariably  close  the  entrances  of  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  in  the  pyramids  are  among  the  most  curious  and  inge- 





Section  of  King's  Chamber  and  of  raasage  in 
Great  I*yramid.  Scale  50  ft.  to  I In. 
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nious  of  the  arrangements  of  these  buildings.  Generally  they  consist 
of  great  cubical  masses  of  granite,  measuring  8 or  10  ft.  each  way,  and 
consequently  weighing  50  or  60  tons,  and  even  more.  These  were 
fitted  into  chambers  prepared  during  the  construction  of  the  building, 
but  raised  into  the  upper  parts,  and,  being  lowered  after  the  body  was 
deposited,  closed  the  entrance  so  effectually  that  in  some  instances  it 
has  been  found  necessary  cither  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  to  cut  a 
passage  round  them  to  gain  admission  to  the  chambers.  They  gene- 
rally slide  in  grooves  in  the  wall,  to  which  they  fit  exactly,  and  alto- 
gether show  a degree  of  ingenuity  and  forethought  very  remarkable, 
considering  the  early  age  at  which  they  were  executed. 

In  the  second  pyramid  one  chamber  has  been  discovered  partly 
above  ground,  partly  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  third  the  chambers  are 
numerous,  all  excavated  in  the  roclT;  and  from  the  tunnels  that  have 
lieen  driven  by  explorers  through  the  superstructures  of  these  two,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  is  to  be  found  above  ground.  It  is 
observable  that  the  measurements  of  the  third  pyramid  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  exact  half  of  those  of  the  second.  This  cannot  have  lieen 
unintentional. 

The  exceptional  pyramid  above  alluded  to  is  that  of  iSaccara,  shown 
in  the  annexed  plan  and  section  (woodcut  No.  153),  both  to  the  scale 
of  100  ft.  to  1 in.  It  is  the  only  pyramid  that  does  not  face  exactly 
north  and  south.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  general  dimensions  with  the 
pyramid  of  Chepheren,  but  its  outline,  the  disposition  of  its  chambers, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  its  interior,  all  seem  to  point  to  an  imi- 
tation of  the  old  form  of  mausolca  by  some  king  of  a far  more  modern 
date. 

All  the  old  pyramids  do  not  follow  the  simple  outline  of  those  of 
Gizeh.  That  at  Dashoor,  for  instance,  rises  to  half  its  height  with  a 
slope  of  54  to  the  horizon,  but  is  finished  at  tho  angle  of  45°,  giving 
it  a very  exceptional  appearance ; and  that  of  Meydoon  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a tower,  its  angle  being  74°  10’.  Two  smaller  towers 
rise  from  its  summit,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  Assyrian 
pyramids  were  usually  constructed.  Tho  latter,  indeed,  seems  not  to 
have  been  on  unusual  mode  of  building  pyramids  in  stories  or  stages, 
each  less  than  tho  other,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  was  only  temporary 
or  preparatory,  and  that  it  was  intended  eventually  to  smooth  the  whole 
down  to  the  more  orthodox  form  of  a straight-sided  pyramid. 

The  architecture  of  the  ago  of  the  pyramids  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  ; but  wliou  the  grout  Prussian  work  is  finished,  this 
reproach  will  be  removed,  as  Lepsius  seems  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  structural  tombs  and  buildings  around  the  pyramids, 
many  or  most  of  which  are  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  oldest 
of  them. 

Like  fill  early  architecture,  it  shows  evident  symptoms  of  having 
been  borrowed  from  a wooden  original.  The  lintels  of  the  doorways 
are  still  rounded,  and  the  walls  are  mere  square  posts,  grooved  and 
jointed  together,  and  every  part  of  it  as  unlike  a stone  architecture  as 
can  possibly  be  seen.  Yet  the  pyramids  themselves,  and  those  tombs 
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Pyramid  of  Saccara. 
From  Colonel  Vyse's  work. 
Scale  loo  fl.  to  l In. 
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which  arc  found  outside,  generally  arc  far  removed  from  wooden 
forms ; and  it  is  only  when  wo  find  the  Egyptian  indulging  in  deco- 
rative art  that  wo  trace  this  more  primitive  form.  There  are  two  door- 
ways of  this  class  in  the  British  Museum,  and  many  in  that  of  Berlin  ; 
but  perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  architectural  forms  of 
that  day  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  unfortunately  lost  on  its  way 
to  England.  It  represents  a palace,  with  all  the  peculiarities  found  on 
a larger  scale  in  the  buildings  which  surround  the  pyramid,  with  the 
peculiar  cornice  and  still  more  peculiar  roll  or  ligature  on  the  angles, 
most  evidently  a carpentry  form,  but  which  the  style  retained  to  its 
latest  day. 


In  many  of  the  tombs  surrounding  the  pyramids  square  piers  are 
found  supporting  the  roof,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  an  abacus,  gene- 
rally without  any  carved  work,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  wore  originally  painted  with  devices  upon  which  they  depended 
for  their  ornament.  In  most  instances  they  look  more  like  frag- 
ments of  a wall,  of  which  the  intervening  spaces  had  been  cut  away, 
than  pillars  in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  word  ; 
and  in  all  instances  in  the  early  ages  they  must  be  considered  more 
as  utilitarian  expedients  than  as  parts  of  an  ornamental  style  of 
architecture. 

From  the  knowledge,  however,  that  we  do  possess  of  this  style,  we 
may  safoly  assort  that,  it  is  one  of  the  least  beautiful  artistically  of  those 
we  are  acquainted  with,  and  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Theban  stylo 
which  succeeded  it.  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for  beauty  nur 
for  use,  but  for  eternity.  To  this  last  they’  sacrificed  every  other  feeling. 
In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a pyramid.  A tower,  either 
round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  form,  and  of  tbo  same  dimensions, 
would  have  been  far  more  imposing,  and  if  of  sufficient  height — the 
mass  being  the  same — might  almost  attain  to  sublimity  ; but  a pyramid 
never  looks  so  large  as  it  is,  find  not  till  you  almost  touch  it  can  you 
be  brought  to  believe  that  its  dimensions  are  so  great  as  they  are.  This 
is  owing  principally  to  all  its  parts  sloping  away  from  the  eye  instead 
of  boldly  challenging  observation  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  form  is 
so  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  or  force,  and 
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none,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to  attain  tlio  object  for  which 
the  pyramids  were  erected.  As  examples  of  technic  art,  they  are  un- 
rivalled among  the  works  of  men,  but  they  rank  among  the  lowest  if 
judged  by  the  (esthetic  rules  of  architectural  art. 

The  same  character  belongs  to  the  tombs  and  buildings  around 
them : they  are  low  and  solid,  and  possess  neither  beauty  of  form  nor 
any  architectural  feature  at  all  worthy  of  attention  or  admiration,  but 
they  havo  lasted  nearly  uninjured  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
thus  have  attained  tho  object  their  builders  had  principally  in  view 
when  they  designed  them. 
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Historical  notice  — Pillars  — Temple-Palaces  — Rhatneasion  — Karnac. 


The  moment,  we  pass  the  local  limits  of  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  or 
chronologically  eomo  below  the  dynasties  of  the  pyramid-builders,  we 
are  at  once  aware  of  being  in  the  presence  of  a now  stylo  of  architec- 
ture, differing  in  almost,  every  respect  from  that  which  preceded  it,  and 
in  many  characteristics  antagonistic  to  it  to  a remarkable  extent. 

We  havo  .no  longer  any  pyramids,  nor  any  traces  of  that  quaint 
stylo  of  wooden  architecture  pointed  out  above.  Obelisks  become  one 
of  tho  most  remarkable  and  striking  features  of  the  new  style,  all  of 
them,  so  far  as  wo  know,  situated  on  the  eastern  side,  as  all  tho  pyra- 
mids wore  on  the  western  side*of  tho  Nile.  Columnar  architecture 
becomes  also  general,  comprising  two  of  the  forms  of  columns,  after- 
wards moro  generally  used ; the  Proto-Doric,  so  called  from  its  extreme 
similarity  to  the  Greek  order  of  that  name,  and  those  with  what  is 
called  the  lotus-bud  capital,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  bud 
of  that  sacred  plant.  It  is  in  this  ago  that  the  great  temple  at  Karnac 
was  commenced  by  Osortjisen,  tho  first  temple  of  which  we  have  any 
cognizance  in  Egyptian  history  ; and  under  another  king  of  the  same 
dynasty — Amenemha — the  Labyrinth  was  also  begun,  though  when  it 
was  finished,  or  how  far  it  was  carried  by  him,  are  as  yet  by  no  means 
(dear.  Nor  is  it  known  whether  the  pyramid  that  forms  part  of  the 
group  was  built  by  that  king,  or  belongs  to' some  prior  dynasty. 

Under  the  kings  of  this  period  Egypt  enjoyed  great  prosperity ; 
the  face  of  tho  country  was  changed;  a new  style  of  art  and  new  man- 
ners were  introduced.  This  state  of  things  was  suddenly  chocked  by 
the  Shepherd  invasion,  the  greatest  of  all  the  afflictions  which  Egypt 
suffered  during  her  long  career,  which  humbled  her  into  the  condition 
of  a subject  province.  It  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  settled,  even 
now,  who  these  Shepherds  were,  though  they  must  probably  have  l>een 
a race  inhabiting  eithor  tho  Valley  of  tho  Euphrates,  or  some  of  the 
countries  between  that  region  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  who,  entering 
by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Cataract  to  the  sea.  The  detestation  in  which  the  memory  of  these 
intruders  was  ever  after  held  in  Egypt  testifies  to  the  oppressiveness 
of  their  rule,  and  to  the  disgust  which  their  barbarism  inspired  among 
their  far  more  civilised  subjects.  Wo  read  that,  during  tho  Steward- 
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ship  of  Joseph  “ the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews  ; 
for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,”  and  that  “ every  shepherd 
is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians.”  1 

The  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  however,  still  existed, 
though  they  cannot  bo  said  to  have  reigned  till  lapse  of  time  brought 
decay  and  corruption  into  the  ranks  of  the  Shepherd  kings,  when, 
joining  with  the  other  petty  princes  of  native  descent,  they  rose, 
expelled  the  Shepherd  races,  and  restored  the  Theban  Empire  with 
oven  greater  glory  than  before.  Under  their  rule  Egypt  became  the 
most  powerful  state  in  the  ancient  world,  and  attained  a point  of  great- 
ness in  arms  and  art  which  she  never  surpassed,  and  which,  in  so  far 
as  architecture  is  concerned,  is  unequalled  by  any  state  which  has 
existed  from  that  time  to  this. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchs  they  brought  back 
with  them  the  style  of  art  which  had  prevailed  before  the  interruption 
caused  by  their  subjection,  unaltered  in  all  respects.  The  two  jieriods, 
therefore,  must  bo  taken  together  as  one  group.  As  this  group  com- 
prehends all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  Egyptian  art,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  treat  it  rather  more  in  detail  and  more  methodically  than  the 
previous  style. 

Pillars. 

Egyptian  pillars  are  of  very  various  forms.  Of  these  we  must  be 
content  here  to  describe  a few.  which  appear  the  most  distinct,  and 
typical  of  the  general  style  of  art. 

The  simplest  form  is  that  of  a plain  square  pier,  with  or  without 
an  abacus,  as  used  in  the  tombs  about  the  pyramids.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  suggests  that  it  was  derived  from  the  supports  left  in  quar- 
ries to  sustain  the  superincumbent  strata,  but  its  origin  may  be  even 
earlier  and  simpler  than  this,  for  it  is  evident  that,  wherever  a roof  or 
verandah  or  open  space  is  to  be  covered,  whether  the  masonry  is  of 
brick  or  of  stone,  a square  pier  is  the  most  obvious,  the  simplest,  and 
mechanically  the  best  mode  of  supporting  a beam  or  beams.  Such 
square  piers  were  probably  used  in  the  bazaars,  the  houses,  and  temples 
of  Memphis,  before  even  the  time  when  the  pyramids  were  erected. 
When  built  of  brick  or  a nibble  stone,  an  abacus,  either  of  flat  tiles  or 
of  wood,  becomes  indispensable,  to  diffuse  tho  pressure  of  the  beams 
equally.  Piers  of  masonry  in  regular  flat  courses  were  used  contem- 
poraneously with  those  of  brick  or  nibble.  Iu  none  of  these  is  it 
necessary  that  the  abacus  should  project  beyond  the  line  of  tho  pillars, 
nor  in  fact  does  this  appear  to  have  been  usual  in  any  period  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  The  next  fonn  that  this  pillar  took  was  that  of  an  octagon, 
produced  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  square : an  improvement 
which,  if  not  indispensable  for  pillars  on  the  exterior  of  buildings,  was 
nearly  so  internally,  where  tho  space  occupied  and  the  sharp  square 
angles  were  jtarticularlv  awkwanl.  This  step  made,  it  was  easy  to 
carry  it  further  by  cutting  off  tho  angles  of  the  octagon,  so  as  to  make 
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it  a pillar  of  Hi  sides,  and  again  of  32,  as  was  done  afterwards  in  India, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  that  country  all  these  polygons  are 
found  in  the  same  pillar,  while  heru  the  same  one 
is  always  carried  from  tho  base  to  the  summit.  All 
these  variations  required  a marked  and  projecting 
abacus,  to  correspond  with  the  lines  of  the  beams 
or  entablature  that  rested  upon  them,  which  was  not 
indispensably  necessary  when  merely  a square  pier 
was  employed. 

The  last  improvement,  and  that  which  brought 
it  nearest  tlie  Grecian  form,  was  hollowing  out  the 
faces  of  the  polygon  with  a reversed  curve,  so  as  to 
produce  what  is  called  fluting.  All  these  kinds  of 
pillars  are  found  perfected  in  very  early  tomlis,  and 
may  have  been  used  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  earliest  examples  exhibiting  all  these  improve- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  our  age  are  those  at 
Beni  Hassan,  excavated  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
v.  at  12th  dynasty.  There  both  8 and  10  sided  pillars 

ion.  i 'iii.ir.it  Ut'ni iLutfun.  are  found  supporting  what  may  have  been  either  a 
stone  or  wooden  architrave,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
this  view  (woodcut  No.  101).  what  certainly  represents  a wooden  roof. 
Internally,  as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  101),  it  looks  very  much  ns  if  a 
brick  arch  were  thrown  from  rango  to  range  of  these  columns,  but, 
being  cut  in  the  lock,  it  is  difficult  to  be  certain  on  this  point 

These  proto-Doric  pillars  occur  in  tho  rock-cut  temples  of  Nubia,  of 

the  age  of  Khamscs  II.,  and 
elsewhere,  sometimes  with 
a flat  tiand  down  the  cen- 
tre,containing  an  inscription 
in  hieroglyphics  ; generally 
they  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  Grecian  order, 
except  the  echinus  or  lieau- 
tiful  carved  member  under 
the  abacus,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians never  used. 

One  of  tho  oldest  forms 
of  pillars  in  Egypt  is  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  1(12. 
It  is  evidently  derived  from  a wooden  post  used  to  support  a roof 
internally,  and  its  peculiar  shape  may  be  meant,  either  as  a repro- 
duction in  carving  of  what  wero  originally  stripes  of  colour,  or  as 
stems  of  lotus,  or  of  some  kind  of  reeds,  coupled  and  banded 
together.  Its  capitul  is  not  unlike  the  shape  of  a bud.  It  is  found 
with  the  proto-Doric  at  Beni  llassan,  and  it  continued  the  favourite 
order  throughout  the  whole  Pharaonic  period,  though  frequently  a 
plain  circular  shaft  was  substituted  for  the  complex  one. 

At  Beni  llassan  tho  shaft  tapers  regularly  from  the  base  to  the 
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necking  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  great  examples  executed  during  the 
18th  dynasty  tko  pillars  contract  again  at  the  base,  as  iu  the  next 
woodcut,  which  gives  a degree  of  lightness  and  ele- 
gance to  their  otherwise  too  massive  forms  that  is 
singularly  pleasing. 

The  best  example  of  the  order  is  found  in  the  — * 

lateral  colonnades  of  the  great  hall  at  Kamac  (wood-  a 

cut  No.  170  farther  on),  but  there  are  scarcely  any  of 
the  temples  of  the  great  age  that  have  not  specimens 
of  it.  At  first  sight  its  form  is  so  peculiar,  and  so 
unmeaning,  that  it  hits  uover  been  copied  out  of 
Egypt,  though  all  her  other  orders  aro  found  else- 
where. 

A large  class  of  pillars  have  capitals  resembling 
the  calyx  or  bell  of  a flower,  but  the  form  is  so  con- 
ventional, and,  as  no  examples  of  the  order  are  found 
of  a date  anterior  to  the  great  18th  dynasty,  we  find 
it  only  so  far  removed  from  its  origin,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tmee  it  backward  to  its  source. 

The  typical  example  of  this  style  is  found  in  the 
Ilypostyle  Hall  at  Kamac,  where  the  pillars  are  70ft. 
in  height  to  the  under  side  of  the  architrave,  and 
more  than  half  that  in  circumference  at  a little  above 
the  baso. 

Those,  however,  of  the  Klmmession  (woodcut  No.  ,W‘  'ilu’U"’1" 

103),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  though  only  30  ft. 

in  height,  aro  perhaps  more  graceful,  though  certainly  neither  so 

majestic  nor  so  characteristic  of  Egyptian  art. 

Of  these  capitals  the  papyrus  cup  may  bo  considered  as  the  typical 
form,  but  there  are  also  in  Egypt  some  decidedly  lotus  forms.  Some- 
times the  bell  of  the  capital  is  adorned  with  palm  leaves,  or  reeds,  or 
conventional  vegetable  forms.  In  the  Ptolemaic  period  the  Greeks 
showed  a peculiar  preference  for  this  order,  from  its  resemblance  to 
their  favourite  Corinthian  order,  which  in  fact  was  copied  from  it.  and 
they  adorned  it,  not  only  as  the  Egyptians  had  done,  but  in  fifty  fan- 
tastic ways,  many  of  them  far  from  living  conducive  to  its  appropriate- 
ness or  architectural  beauty. 

Another  class  of  pillars  is,  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  the 
most  questionable  of  any.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  employing  Isis 
heads  or  figures  of  Typhon,  or  other  deities,  as  the  ornaments  of  its 
capitals. 

The  origin  of  these  is  easily  explained  ; for  early  examples  exist 
showing  the  Isis  head,  either  painted  or  sculptured  in  low  relief,  on 
the  face  or  faces  of  square  piers,  and  gradually  the  relief  and  promi- 
nence of  the  head  became  greater  and  greater,  and  the  column 
more  and  more  attenuated,  till  we  come  to  tho  typical  specimen  of 
Dendera  (woodcut  No.  165),  of  tho  Roman  ago.  It  cannot,  however, 
bo  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  bad  tasto  of  modern  times,  as  an 
Isis-headed  capital,  represented  in  the  woodcut  No.  lti-I,  is  found 
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at  Sedinga  in  Ethiopia,  of  the  age  of  Amunopth  III.,  of  the  1 8th 
dynasty. 


163.  Pillar,  from  Khamcsiinn.  Thebe*. 


This  ol  der  intuit  not  tie  confounded  with  what  are  sometimes,  though 
improperly,  called  Caryatido  columns.  In  Egypt  there  are  many 
sqtiare  piers  of  the  class  described  above,  with  Colossi  placed  in  front 
of  them,  ono  of  which  is  shown  in  woodcut  No.  Ifi6.  hut  the  figures 
neither  support  the  architrave,  ns  in  Greece,  nor  do  they  serve  to 
strengthen  the  pillar,  though  attached  to  it.  They  aro  in  fact  statnes 
ranged  architecturally,  not  architectural  objects  at  all.  No  doubt  they 
heighten  tho  architectural  effect,  and  constitute  some  of  the  most  im- 
jiosing  groups  of  Egyptian  art  : still  they  are  as  distinct  from  the  archi- 
tecture as  tho  adjacent  Sphinxes  or  seated  Colossi  with  which  they 
unite  to  produce  that  grandeur  of  e fleet  the  Egyptians  knew  so  well 
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how  to  e route,  by  combining  the  arts  of  tlic  builder,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  painter,  each  in  his  separate  province,  but  still  each  working  out 
the  elaboration  of  one  grand  design. 


166.  Pillar,  from  the  Portico  at 
Dendcra. 


.66  Caryatid*  Pillar,  from  the  Great  Court  at 
Medinet-Hahou. 


Plans. 


The  plans  of  Egyptian  temples  are  as  various  as  the  forms  of  their 
pillars ; so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  describe 
them.  The  greatest  and  noblest  is  that  at  Karnac,  but,  like  most 
Indian  temples,  it  is  an  aggregation  of  parts  around  a small  but  sacred 
centre  ; and  having  been  gradually  elaborated  during  several  centuries, 
it  presents  no  uniformity  of  plan  or  design.  The  temple  known  ast.be 
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Khamcssion,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  is  hotter  therefore  for  onr 
purpose.  Tho  whole  of  it  was  built  by  Itlmmses  the  Grout,  in  tlio  15tli 
century  b.c.,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  drawn  to  the  usual  scale. 

Its  facade  is  formed  by 
two  great  pylons,  or  pyra- 
midal masses  of  masonry, 
which,  like  the  two  west- 
ern towers  of  a Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  appro- 
priate and  most  imposing 
part  of  the  structure  ex- 
ternally. Between  these 
is  the  entrance  doorway, 
leading  almost  invariably 
into  a great  square  court- 
yard, with  porticoes  al 
ways  on  two,  and  some- 
times on  three  sides.  This 
leads  to  an  inner  court, 
smaller,  but  far  more 
splendid,  than  the  first. 
On  tho  two  sides  of  this 
court,  through  which  tho 
central  passage  leads,  are 
square  piers  with  colossi 
in  front,  and  on  the  right 
and  left  are  double  ranges 
of  circular  columns,  wliifch 
are  continued  also  behind 
tho  square  piers  fronting 
the  entrance.  Bussing 
through  this,  we  come  to 
a hypostyle  hall  of  great 
eauty,  formed  by  two 
lunges  of  larger  columns 
in  the  centre,  and  three 
rows  of  smaller  ones  on 
each  side.  These  hypo- 
style  halls  almost  always 
accompany  the  larger 
Egyptian  temples  of  the 
great  age.  They  derive 
their  name  from  having 
an  upper  range  of  co- 
lumns, or  what  in  Gothic 
architecture  would  be  called  a clerestory , tlirougli  which  the  light  is 
admitted  to  the  central  portion  of  the  hall.  Although  some  are  more 
extensive  than  this,  tho  arrangement  of  all  is  nearly  similar.  They  pos- 
sess 2 ranges  of  columns  in  the  centre  so  tall  as  to  equal  the  height  of 


Khaineasion  at  Thebes.  Scale  Unlit,  to  1 in. 
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the  side  columns  together  with  that  of  the  attic  which  is  placed  on  them. 
These  are  generally  of  different  orders ; the  central  pillars  having  a 
bell-shaped  capital,  the  under  side  of  which  is  perfectly  illuminuted 
from  the  modo  in  wliieli  the  light  was  introduced : while  in  the  sido 
pillars  the  capital  was  narrower  at  tho  top  than  at  tho  bottom,  appa- 
rently for  the  sake  of  allowing  its  ornaments  to  be  seen.  One  of  the 
control  pillars  is  given  (woodcut  No.  163).  Beyond  this  are  always 
several  smaller  apartments,  in  this  instance  supposed  to  be  nine  in 
number,  but  they  are  so  rained  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  certain 
what  their  arrangement  was.  These  seem  to  have  been  rather  suited 
to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests  than  to  the  purposes  of  a 
temple,  as  we  understand  tho  word.  Indeed,  palace-temple,  or  temple- 
palace,  would  be  a more  appropriate  term  for  these  buildings  than  to 
call  them  simply  temples.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god,  but  rather  for  the  great 
ceremonials  of  royalty — of  kingly  sacrifice  to  tho  gods  for  the  people, 
and  of  worship  of  the  king  by  the  people.  He  seems  to  have  been 
regarded,  if  not  as  a god,. at  least  iis  the  representative  of  the  gods  on 
earth. 

'Though  tho  lihamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  so 
beautiful  from  its  design,  it  is  far  surpassed  in  every  respect  by  the 
palace-temple  at  Karnac,  which  is  perhaps  tho  noblest  effort  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  ever  produced  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Its  principal  dimensions  are  1200  ft.  in  length,  by  about  360  in 
width,  and  it  covers  therefore  alsiut  430,000  square  ft.,  or  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Romo,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of 
any  mediieval  cathedral  existing.  This,  however,  is  not  a fair  way  of 
estimating  its  dimensions,  for  onr  churches  arc  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof ; but  at  Karnac  a considerable  portion  was  uncovered  by  any 
buildings,  so  that  no  such  comparison  is  just.  'Tho  great  hypostyle 
hall,  howover,  is  internally  340  ft.  by  170,  and,  with  its  two  pylons, 
it  covers  more  than  88,000  square  ft.,  a greater  area  than  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  tho  largest  of  all  our  northern  cathedrals ; and  when  we 
consider  that  this  is  only  a part  of  a great  whole,  wo  may  fairly  assert 
that  tho  wholo  is  among  tho  largest,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  tho  world. 

Tho  original  part  of  this  great  group  was,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
sanctuary  or  temple  built  by  Osortasen,  tho  great  monarch  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  before  the  Shepherd  invasion.  It  is  tho  only  thing  that  seems 
to  havo  been  allowed  to  stand  during  the  five  centuries  of  Shepherd 
domination,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even  it  stood,  mid 
that  it  had  not  been  pulled  down  by  tho  Shepherds,  and  reinstated  by 
the  first  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  an  operation  which  was  easily  per- 
formed with  the  beautiful  jxdished  granite  masonry  of  tho  sanctuary. 
Bo  this  as  it  niay,  Amenophis,  tho  first  king  of  the  restored  race,  en- 
closed this  in  a temple  about  120  ft.  square.  Thothmes  1.  built  in 
front  of  it  a splendid  hall,  surrounded  by  colossi,  backed  by  piers  ; 
and  Thothmes  III.  erected  liehind  it  a palace  or  temple,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  buildings  in  Egypt.  The  hall  is  140  ft.  long  by 
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55  in  width  internally,  and  the  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive 
square  columns,  and  two  of  circular  pillars  of  most  exceptional  form, 
the  capital  being  reversed,  and  something  of  the  form  usually  found  in 
Assyria,  but  never  again  in  Egypt.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  halls, 
it  was  lighted  from  the  roof  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section.  With 
all  these  additions,  the  temple  was  a complete  whole,  540  ft.  in  length 
by  280  in  width,  at  the  time  when  the  sun-worshipjters  broke  in  upon 
the  regular  succession  of  the  great  18th  dynasty. 


I«fi.  Section  of  Palace  of  Thothrncs  111.,  Th'bw. 

When  the  original  line  was  resumed,  Manepthah  commenced  the 
building  of  the  groat  hall,  which  he  nearly  completed.  Rhamses,  the 
first  king  of  the  1‘Jth  dynasty,  built  the  small  temple  in  front  ; and 
the  so-called  Hubastitc  kings  of  the  22nd  dynasty  added  the  great 
court  in  front,  completing  the  building  to  the  extent  we  now  find  it. 
We  have  thus,  us  in  some  of  our  medieval  cathedrals,  in  this  one 
temple,  a complete  history  of  the  style  during  the  whole  of  its  most 
flourishing  period  ; and,  either  for  interest  or  for  beauty,  it  forms  such 
a series  as  no  other  country,  and  no  other  ago,  can  produce.  Besides 
those  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  temples  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  and  more  especially  to  the  south,  and  pylons  connecting 
these,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  extending  for  miles,  and  enclosing 
walls,  and  tanks,  and  embankments,  making  up  such  a group  as  no 
city  ever  possessed  l>cforo  or  since.  St.  Peter's,  with  its  colonnades, 
and  the  Vatican,  make  up  an  immense  mass,  but  as  insignificant  in 
extent  as  in  style  when  compared  with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thelies 
and  its  surrounding  temples. 

The  culminating  point  and  climax  of  all  this  group  of  building  is 
the  liypostyle  hall  of  Manepthah.  The  accompanying  plan,  and  section 
of  its  central  portion,  both  to  the  usual  scale,  will  explain  its  general 
arrangement ; but  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  anil 
no  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  reproduce  its  form  so  as  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  mass  of  its 
central  piers,  illumined  by  a flood  of  light  from  the  clerestory,  and  the 
smaller  pillars  of  the  wings  gradually  fading  into  obscurity,  are  so 
arranged  and  lighted  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  infinite  space  ; at  the 
same  time,  the  beauty  and  massiveness  of  the  forms,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  coloured  decorations,  all  combine  to  stamp  this  as  the  greatest 
of  man's  architectural  works  ; but  such  a one  as  it  would  la-  impossible 
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to  reproduce,  except  in  such  a climate  and  in  that  individual  style  in 
which,  nnd  for  which,  it  was  created. 

On  the  wiine  side  of  the  Nile,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  stands  the  temple  of  Luxor,  hardly  inferior  in  some  respects 


169.  Plan  of  Hypoalyle  Hall  at  Kanuic.  Scale  lot) ft.  tn  1 in. 


to  its  great  rival  at  Kamue  ; but  either  it  was  never  finished,  or.  owing 
to  its  proximity  to  the  Nile,  it  has  been  mined,  and  the  materials 
carried  away.  The  length  is  about  800  ft.,  its  breadth  ranging  from 
100  to  200  ft.  Its  general  arrangement  comprised,  first,  a great  court 
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at  a different  angle  from  the  rest,  being  turned  so  as  to  face  Kamac. 
In  front  of  this  stand  two  colossi  of  Hhamses  the  Great,  its  founder, 
and  two  obelisks  wero  once  also  there,  one  of  which  is  now  in  Paris. 
Behind  this  was  once  a great  liypostylo  hall,  but  only  the  two  central 
ranges  of  columns  are  now  standing.  Still  further  back  were  smaller 
halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evidently  meant  for  the  king’s  resi- 
dence, rather  than  for  a temple  or  placo  exclusively  devoted  to  worship. 

The  palace  at  Luxor  is  further  remarkable  as  a striking  instance  of 
how  regardless  the  Egyptians  were  of  regularity  and  symmetry  in 
their  plans.  Not  only  is  there  a considerable  angle  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  tho  building,  but  tlio  angles  of  the  courtyards  are  bal  dly 
ever  right  angles ; the  pillars  are  variously  spaced,  and  pains  seem  to 
have  been  gratuitously  taken  to  make  it  as  irregular  as  possible  in 
nearly  every  respect.  All  tliat  part  on  tho  southern  end  was  erected 
by  Amenophis  III.,  tho  northern  part  completed 
by  Rhamsos  tho  Great,  the  same  who  built  the 
Rhuinossion  already  described  as  situated  on  the 
other  bank  of  the  N ile. 

Besides  these  there  stood  ou  tho  western 
side  of  the  Kilo  the  Moinnonium,  or  great 
temple  of  Amenophis  III.,  now  almost  entirely 
ruined,  having  been  placed  on  tho  alluvial  plain, 
within  the  limits  of  tho  inundation,  which  has 
tended  on  the  one  hand  to  bury  it,  and  on  the 
other  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  its  materials. 
Nearly  tho  only  remains  of  it  now  apparent 
aro  tho  two  great  seated  colossi  of  its  founder, 
one  of  which,  when  broken,  became  in  Greek,  or 
rather  Homan  times,  the  vocal  Memnon,  whose 
plaintive  wail  to  the  rising  sun,  over  its  own 
and  its  country’s  desolation,  forms  so  prominent 
an  incident  in  the  Homan  accounts  of  Thebes. 

Not  far  from  this  stood  tho  great  temple  of 
Medinot-Habou,  built  by  Hhamses  III.,  the  first 
king  of  tho  19th  dynasty.  This,  though  scarcely 
inferior  in  size  to  its  neighbour,  shows  a mani- 
fest inferiority  of  art, — as  if  Egypt’s  great  days 
were  already  fast  passing  away.  Further  down 
the  river  stood  another  temple,  that  of  Gonmon, 
built  by  the  same  Manopthah  who  erected  the 
great  hall  of  Karmic.  This,  however,  appears 
only  to  have  l»een  a residence,  and  ltoth  in  stylo 
and  size  tho  least  remarkable  of  the  great  build- 
ings whoso  wondrous  remains  still  adorn  the 
site  of  the  hundred-gated  city. 

Another  building  of  this  age,  attached  to 
the  southern  sido  of  tho  great  temple  at  Karmic, 
deserves  especial  attent  ion  as  being  a perfectly  regular  building,  erected 
at  one  time,  and  according  to  the  original  design,  and  l>oing  literally  a 


171.  Soutli  Temple  of  Karnac. 
Scale  100  fi.  to  I In. 
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temple,  without  anything  about,  it  that  could  justify  tho  supposition  of 
its  being  a palace. 

It  was  erected  by  the  first  king  of  tho  19th  dynasty,  and  consists 
of  two  pylons,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes.  W ithin 
this  is  an  hypuuthral  court,  and 

Irnyond  that  a small  hypostylo  ■>.-  r -j  -j 

bal  I , lighted  from  above,  as  [ ^ ^ 

shown  in  the  section.  W'ithin 
this  is  tho  coll,  surrounded  by  ! 
a passage,  and  with  a smaller  ! 
hall  beyond,  all  apparently  * 

• n .1  i-  i . 172.  Section  on  A B of  above,  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 

dark,  or  very  imperfectly  light- 
ed.  Tho  gateway  in  front  of  the 

avenue  was  erected  by  tho  Ptolemies,  and,  like  many  Egyptian  build- 
ings, placed  at  a different  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  building  itself. 
Besides  its  intrinsic  beauty,  this  temple  is  interesting  as  being  far 
more  like  the  temples  erected  afterwards  under  tho  Greek  and  Homan 
domination  than  anything  else  belonging  to  that  early  ago. 

There  are,  or  were,  many  other  great  works  of  this  great  ago 
scattered  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  from 
Tanis,  or  Scan,  near  the  month  of  the  Nile,  where  the  remains  of 
13  obelisks  can  still  be  traced,  to  Soleb,  on  the  borders  of  Nubia, 


where  now  stands  a temple  of  the  third  Amenophis,  scarcely  inferior 
in  beauty  or  magnificence  to  those  of  tho  capital.  Those  at  Memphis, 
at  Abydos,  many  of  those  at  Tlielws,  and  elsewhere,  arc  so  completely 
mined,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  them,  or  to  judge  of  their  effect 
architecturally.  Nor  do  tlioy  seem  to  jmibscss  any  peculiarities  which 
are  not  found  in  those  already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MODERN  STYLES. 

CONTKSTS. 

Decline  of  art  — Temples  at  Dendera  — Kalabachc  — Philie  — Mammeiai  — Rock-cut 
example* — -Ipsamboul — Tombs — Labyrinths — Obelisks — Domestic  architecture. 


Fiiom  tho  time  of  the  lilth  dynasty,  with  a slight  revival  under  the 

Buhastite  kings  of  the  22nd 
dynasty,  Egypt  sank  through 
a long  period  of  decay,  till 
her  misfortunes  were  con- 
summated In'  the  invasion 
of  the  Persians  under  Cam- 
byses,  525  B.e.  From  that 
time  she  served  in  a bond- 
age more  destructive,  if  not 
so  galling,  as  that  of  the 
Shepherd  domination,  till 
relieved  by  the  more  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  Pto- 
lemies. Under  them  she 
enjoyed  as  great  material 
prosperity  as  under  the  Pha- 
raohs ; and  her  architecture 
and  her  arts  too  revived,  not. 
it  is  tmo,  with  the  greatness 
or  the  purity  of  the  great 
natioual  era,  hut  still  with 
much  richness  and  material 
splendour. 

Some  of  the  temples  of 
this  age  are,  as  far  as  dimen- 
sions and  richness  of  decora- 
tions aro  concerned,  quite 
worthy  of  the  great  age, 
though  their  plaus  and  ar- 
rangements differ  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  There  is 
now  no  hesitation  as  to 
l!3.  Pbm  Ti’inplr  at  Edfon,  Apollonopolis  Magtm.  H liftin'!  1 1 1 < ‘V  should  he  eall- 

scaic  inoft  i.i  i in  ed  temples  or  palaces  : all  is 

now  exclusively  devoted  to 
worship, — and  to  the  worship  of  a heavenly  God,  not  of  a deified  king. 
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What  these  arrangements  are  will  he  well  understood  from  the 
annexed  plan  of  that  of  Edfou  (woodcut  No.  17.'!),  which,  though  not 
the  largest,  is  the  most  complete  of  those  remaining.  It  is  450  ft.  in 
length,  and  155  in  width,  and  covering  upwards  of  80,000  ft.  ; its 
dimensions  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  of  our 
mediaeval  cathedrals  (Cologne  or  Amiens  for  instance),  Part  only  of 


the  whole  structure  (that  which  is  shaded  in  the  plan)  is  roofed,  and 
therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof. 

In  front  of  the  temple  are  two  large  and  splendid  pylons,  with 
the  gateway  in  the  centre,  making  up  a facade  225  ft.  in  extent. 
Although  this  example  has  lost  its  crowning  cornice,  its  sculptures 
and  ornaments  are  still  very  perfect,  and  it  may  altogether  Ik-  con- 
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sidored  as  a fair  specimen  of  its  class,  though  inferior  in  dimensions  to 
many  of  those  of  the  great  Pharaonic  age.  Within  these  is  a court, 
140  ft.  by  161,  surrounded  by  a colonnade  on  three  sides,  and  rising 
by  easy  steps,  the  wholo  width  of  the  court,  to  the  porch  or  portico 
which,  in  Ptolemaic  temples,  takes  the  place  of  the  great  hypostylo 
lmlls  of  the  Pliaraolis.  It  is  lighted  from  tho  front  over  low  screens 
placed  between  each  of  tho  pillars,  a peculiarity  scarcely  ever  found 
in  temples  of  earlier  date,  though  apparently  common  in  domestic 
edifices,  or  those  formed  of  wood,  certainly  as  early  ns  the  middle  of 
the  18tli  dynasty,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  175), 


taken  from  a tomb  of  one  of  the  sun-worshipping  kings,  who  reigned 
between  Amenophis  III.  and  Horns.  From  this  we  pass  into  an  inner 
and  smaller  porch,  and  again  through  two  passages  to  a dark  and  myste- 
rious sanctuary,  surrounded  by  darker  passages  and  chambers,  well 
calculated  to  mystify  and  strike  with  awe  any  worshipper  or  neophyte 
who  might  be  admitted  to  their  gloomy  precincts. 

Tlie  celebrated  temple  at  Dendcra  is  similar  to  this,  and  slightly 
larger,  but  it  has  no  forecourt,  no  propvlons,  and  no  enclosing  outer 
walls.  Its  facade  is  given  in  the  next  woodcut  (No.  176).  Its  Isis- 
headed  columns  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Edfou  in  taste  or  grace  ; but 
it  has  the  advantage  of  situation,  and  this  temple  is  not  encumbered 
either  by  sand  or  huts,  as  tho  other  is,  so  that  its  effect  on  travellers  is 
always  more  striking. 


•?*>.  Fanatic  of  Temple  at  Deader*. 
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Tho  Roman  temple  at  Kalabscho  (woodcut  No.  177),  above  the 


Cataract,  is  a fair  speci- 
men of  these  temples 
on  a smaller  scale.  The 
section  (woodcut  No. 

178)  shows  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  a scanty 
light  was  introduced 
into  the  inner  cells, 
and  their  gradation  in 
height.  'The  position, 
too,  of  its  propylons  is 
a striking  instance  of 
the  irregularity  which 
distinguishes  all  the 
later  Egyptian  styles 
from  that  of  tho  rigid, 
proportion- loving,  py- 
ramid-builders of  Mem- 
phis. 

This  irregularity  of 
plan  was  nowhere  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  Ptolemaic 
temple  on  the  island  of  l’hihe.  Here  no  two 
buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walls,  arc  on  the 
same  uxis  or  jiarallel  to  one  unotlior.  No  Gothic 
architect  in  his  wildest  moments  over  played 
so  freely  with  his  lines  or  dimensions,  and 
none,  it  must  be  added,  ever  produced  any- 
thing so  beautifully  picturesque  as  this.  Jt 
contains  all  tho  play  of  light  and  shade,  all  the 
variety  of  Gothic  art,  with  tho  massiveness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  style  ; and  as  it  is 
still  tolerably  ontiro,  and  retains  much  of  its 
colour,  thero  is  no  building  out  of  Tholies  that 
gives  so  favourable  an  impression  of  Egyptian 
art  as  this.  It  is  true  it  is  far  less  sublime  than  many,  but.  hardly  one 
can  be  quoted  as  more  beautiful  than  it  is. 


Plan  of  Temple  at 
KaUbachf. 


V lew  of  Temple  at  lliihr. 
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Notwithstanding  its  irregularity,  this  temple  has  the  advantage  of 
being  nearly  all  of  the  same  ago,  and  erected  according  to  one  plan. 

while  the  greater  buildings  at  Thebes 
are  often  aggregations  of  parts  of  differ- 
ent ages  ; and  though  each  is  beautiful 
in  itself,  the  result  is  often  not  quite  so 
harmonious  :is  might  be  desired.  In 
this  res] icet  the  Ptolemaic  temples  cer- 
tainly have  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  all  of  one  age,  and  all  com- 
pleted according  to  the  plan  on  which 
they  were  designed,  a circumstance 
which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  com- 
pensates for  their  marked  inferiority 
in  size  and  stylo,  and  the  littleness 
of  all  the  ornaments  and  details  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Pharaonic 
period.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted  that  this  inferiority  is  more 
apparent  in  the  sculpture  of  the  Ptole- 
maic age  than  in  its  architecture.  The 
general  design  of  the  buildings  is 
frequently  grand  and  imposing,  but 
the  details  are  always  inferior  : and 
the  sculpture  and  painting,  which  in  the  great  age  add  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  whole,  are  in  the  Ptolemaic  uge  always  frittered  away, 
ill-arranged,  nnd  unmeaning — injurious  to 
the  general  effect  instead  of  heightening 
and  improving  it. 


1*0.  Plan  of  Temple  at  Phil*. 


Mammeisi. 

besides  the  temples  above  described, 
which  are  ull  more  or  less  complex  in  plan, 
and  all  made  up  of  various  independent 
parts,  there  exists  in  Egypt  a class  of 
temples  called  mammeisi,  dedicated  to  the 
mysterious  accouchement  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  Small  temples  of  this  form  are 
common  to  all  ages,  and  belong  as  well  to 
the  18th  dynasty  as  to  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies.  One  of  them,  built  by  Ame- 
nophis  111.  at  Elephantine,  is  represented 
ill  plan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  cut. 
It  is  of  a simple  pcristylar  form,  with 
columns  in  front  nnd  rear,  resembling  that 
shown  in  woodcut  No.  Ib7,  and  7 square 
piers  on  each  flank.  These  temples  are  all  small,  and,  like  the 
Typhonia,  wdiich  somewhat  resemble  them,  wore  used  as  detached 
chapels  or  cells,  dependent  on  the  larger  temples. 


181.  Mammeisi  at  hU-pbmiUne. 


What  renders 
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them  more  than  usually  interesting  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  originals  of  the  Greek  pcristylar  forms,  that  people 
having  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  arts  from  the  bunks 
of  the  Nile.  We  possess  the  tangible  evidence  of  pcristylar  temples 
and  proto-Doric  pillars,  erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  tho  oldest 
known  specimen  in  Greece.  We  need  therefore  hardly  hesitate  to 
award  the  palm  of  invention  of  these  things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we 
should  probably  be  forced  to  do  of  most  of  the  urts  and  sciences  of  tho 
Greeks  if  we  had  only  knowledge  sufficient  to  connect  them. 

Rock-cut  Tombs  and  Trams. 

Both  in  Egypt  Proper  and  in  Nubia  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  excavating  monuments  from  the  living  rock,  but  with  this 
curious  distinction,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  excavations 
in  Egypt  l’roj>er  are  tombs,  and  no  important  example  of  a rock-cut 
temple  has  yet  been  found.  In  Nubia,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  ex- 
cavations are  temples,  and  no  tombs  of  importance  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  This  distinction  may  hereafter  lead  to  important  historical 
deductions,  inasmuch  as  on  the  western  sido  of  India  there  arc,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  an  infinite  number  of  rock-cut  temples,  but 
no  tombs  of  any  sort.  Every  circumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that,  if  there  was  any  connection  between  Africa  and  India,  it  was 
with  the  provinces  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  not 
with  Egypt  Proper.  This,  however,  is  a subject  that  can  hardly  bo 
entered  on  here,  though  it  may  bo  useful  to  bear  in  mind  tho  analogy 
alluded  to. 

Like  all  rock-cut  examples  all  over  tho  world,  these  Nubian  temples 
are  copies  of  structural  buildings,  only  more  or  less  modified  to  suit 


182.  Plan  and  Section  of  Rock-cat  Temple  at  lpaombonl.  Scale  for  plan  100 ft.  to  1 in.;  section  50  ft.  to  1 in. 
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the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  which  did  not  admit  of  any  very  great 
development  inside,  ns  light,  and  air  could  only  be  introduced  from  the 
one  opening  of  the  doorway. 

The  two  principal  examples  of  this  class  of  monument  are  the  two 
at  Ipsamboul,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  finest  of  its  class  known  to 
exist  anywhere.  Its  total  depth  from  the  face  of  the  rock  is  150  ft., 
divided  into  2 large  halls  and  3 cells,  with  passages  connecting  them. 

Externally  the  facade  is  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and  adorned  by  4 
of  the  most  magnificent  colossi  in  Egypt,  each  70  ft.  in  height,  and  re- 
presenting the  King  Hhainses  1 1 .,  who  caused  the  excavation  to  be  made. 
It  may  be  because  they  are  more  perfect  than  any  others  now  found  in 
that  country,  but  certainly  nothing  cun  exceed  their  calm  majesty  and 
beauty,  or  be  more  entirely  free  from  the  vulgarity  and  exaggeration 
which  is  generally  a characteristic  of  colossal  works  of  this  sort. 

The  smaller  temple  at  the  same  place  has  6 standing  figures  of 
deities  countersunk  in  the  rook,  and  is  carved  with  exceeding  richness. 
It  is  of  the  same  ago  with  the  large  temple,  but  not  to  be  compared 
with  it  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  design. 

Resides  these,  there  is  a very  beautiful  though  small  example  at 
Kalabsoho,  likowiso  belonging  to  the  age  of  Khamses  II.,  and  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptural  lias- reliefs,  as  well  as  for  the  bold 
proto-Doric  columns  which  adorn  its  vostibulo.  Thoro  are  also  smaller 
ones  at  Derri  and  Balagne,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  At  Essabua, 
Uirsheh,  and  Dandour,  the  cells  of  the  temple  have  been  excavated  from 
the  rock,  but  thoir  courts  and  propylons  are  structural  buildings  added 
in  front — a combination  never  found  in  Egypt,  and  very  rare  anywhere 
else,  although  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case  better  than  any  other 
arrangement.,  inasmuch  as  the  sanctuary  has  thus  all  the  imperishability 
and  mystery  of  a cave,  and  tho  temple  at  the  same  time  has  the  sj>acc 
and  external  appearance  of  a building  standing  in  the  open  air. 

This  last  arrangement  is  found  also  as  a characteristic  of  the  temples 
of  Gibcl  Baikal,  in  tho  kingdom  of  Meroe,  showing  how  far  tho  rock- 
cutting  practice  prevailed  in  the  upper  Valley  of  tho  Nile. 

As  all  these  temples  are  contemporary  with  the  great  structures  in 
Egypt,  it  seems  strange  that  the  eternity  of  a rock-cut  example  did  not 
recommend  this  form  of  temple  to  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians  them- 
koIvos.  But  with  the  exception  of  a small  grotto,  called  the  Sjx-os 
Artomidos,  near  Beni  Hassan,  and  two  small  caves  at  Silsilis,  near  tho 
cataract,  tho  Egyptians  seem  never  to  have  attempted  it,  trusting  appa- 
rently to  the  solidity  of  their  masonic  structures  for  that  eternity  of 
duration  they  aspired  to. 

Tom  ns. 

Of  the  first  lf>  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  nothing  now  remains  lmt 
their  tombs — the  everlasting  pyramids— and  little  or  nothing  of  the 
jwople  they  governed  but  the  structures  and  rock-cut  excavations  which 
they  prepared  for  their  final  resting-places. 

Tho  Theban  kings  and  their  subjects  built  no  pyramids,  and  none 
of  their  tombs  are  built — all  are  excavated  from  the  living  rock  ; and 
from  Beni  llassan  to  tho  cataract,  the  plain  of  the  Nile  is  everywhere 
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fringed  with  these  sin- 
gular monuments,  which, 
if  taken  in  tlio  aggre- 
gate, perhaps  required  a 
greater  amount  of  labour 
to  excavate  and  to  adorn 
than  did  oven  all  the  edi- 
fices of  tho  plain.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  is  fat- 
more  to  bo  learnt  of  the 
arts,  of  tho  habits,  and  of 
the  history  of  Kg3rpt  from 
these  tombs  than  from  all 
tho  other  monuments. 
No  tomb  of  anj-  king  of 
the  Theban  dynasties  has 
yet  been  discovered  ante- 
rior to  the  18th  dynasty  ; 
but  all  tho  tombs  of  that 
and  of  the  subsequent  dy- 
nasty have  been  found,  or 
are  known  to  exist,  in  tho 
Valley  of  Biban-el-Me- 
louk,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  plain  of  Thebes. 

It  seems  to  have  been 
tho  custom  with  thcso 
kings,  as  soon  as  they  as- 
cended the  throne,  to  be- 
gin preparing  their  final 
resting-place.  Tho  exca- 
vation seems  to  have  gone 
on  uninterruptedly  year 
by  year,  tho  painting  and 
adornment  being  finished 
as  it  progressed,  till  the 
hand  of  death  ended  tho 
king’s  reign,  and  simul- 
taneously the  works  of 
his  tomb.  All  was  left 
unfinished;  the  cartoon  of 
the  painter  and  the  rough 
work  of  the  mason  and 
plasterer  were  suddenly 
broken  oft’,  as  if  tho  hour 
of  the  king’sdemise  called 
them  too  irrevocably  from 
their  lalsmrs. 

The  tomb  thus  be- 
came  an  index  of  the 
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length  nf  a king's  reign,  ns  well  as  of  his  magnificence.  ( >f  those  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Kings,  the  most  splendid  is  tliat  opened  by  Relzoni,  and 
now  known  as  that  of  Mancpthah,  the  builder  of  the  Ilypostyle  hall  at 
Kamac.  It  descends,  in  a sloping  direction,  for  about  350  ft.  into  the 
mountain,  the  upper  half  of  it  being  tolerably  regular  in  plan  and 
direction  ; but  after  progressing  as  far  as  the  unfinished  hall  with  2 pil- 
lars, the  direction  changes,  and  the  works  tiegin  again  on  a lower  level, 
probably  because  they  came  in  contact  with  some  other  tomb,  or  in 
conseipienee  of  meeting  some  flaw  in  the  rock.  It  now  terminates  in  a 
largo  and  splendid  chamber  with  a coved  roof,' in  which  stood,  when 
opened  by  Belzoni,  the  rifled  sarcophagus ; but  a drift-way  has  been 
carried  beyond  this,  as  if  it  had  been  iutended  to  carry  it  still  further 
had  the  king  continued  to  reign. 

The  tomb  of  Rhamses  Maiamoun,  the  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
is  more  regular,  and  in  some  respects  as  magnificent  as  this,  and  that 
of  Amenopbis  III.  is  also  an  excavation  of  great  beauty,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  of  the  very  best  age.  Like  all  the  tombs,  however,  they 
depend  for  their  magnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  adorn  the 
walls  than  on  anything  which  can  strictly  lie  called  architecture,  so 
that  they  liardly  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  private  tombs.  Except  those  of  Beni  Hassan, 
already  illustrated  by  woodcut  No.  101,  they  are  all  either  more  cham- 
bers or  corridors,  without  architectural  ornament,  but  with  their  walls 
covered  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  of  singular  inteiiest  and 
beauty.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  entrances  of  these 
tombs  were  meant  to  lie  concealed  and  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  jieoplo  after  the  king’s  death.  It  is  liarilly  conceivable,  however, 
that,  so  much  pains  should  have  been  taken,  and  so  much  money 
lavished,  on  what  was  designed  never  again  to  testify  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  founder.  It  is  also  very  unlike  the  sagacity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  to  attempt  what  was  so  nearly  impossible ; for  though  the  entrance 
of  a pyramid  might  bo  so  built  up  as  to  be  unrecognisable,  a cutting  in 
the  rock  can  never  be  ropaired  or  disguised,  and  only  temporarily  con- 
cealed by  heaping  rubbish  over  it.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  intended 
to  conceal  the  entrances,  such  an  expedient  was  as  clumsy  and  unlikely 
to  have  been  resorted  to  by  so  ingenious  a people  as  it  has  proved  futile, 
for  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk  have  been 
opened  and  rifled  in  ancient  times,  and  their  sites  and  numbers  were 
matters  of  public  notoriety  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Many  of  the  private  tombs  have  architectural  facades,  and  certainly 
never  were  meant  to  bo  concealed,  so  that  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that 
hiding  their  tombs’ entrances  was ' ever  a peculiarity  of  the  Thebans, 
though  it  certainly  was  of  the  earlier  Memphites. 

Labybinths. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  monuments  of  Egypt,  the  one  that  excited 
the  greatest  wonder  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  not  even  excepting  the 
pyramids,  was  the  great  Labyrinth,  erected,  it  was  said,  by  Mceris, 
close  to  the  lake  bearing  his  name.  Till  recently  its  site  was  a matter 
of  dispute..  It  is  rightly  placed  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson’s  map  of  the 
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Fayoora,  published  in  1 828 ; but  the  question  was  not  entirely  set  at 
rest  till  it  was  absolutely  determined  by  Mr.  l’erring  when  employed 
bv  Colonel  Vyse,  and  the  whole  was  afterwards  excavated  by  the  officers 
of  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Lepsius.  Like  everything,  however, 
of  interest  discovered  by  that  savant,  the  information  obtained  is  kept 
liuck,  and  wo  have  only  imperfect  sketches  of  its  general  form.  From 


181. 


these  it  ap]iears  that  it  was  a building  about  It 50  ft.  east  and  west,  by 
850  north  and  south,  surrounding  5 sides  of  a courtyard  500  ft.  in  one 
direction  by  000  ft.  in  the  other;  the  fourth  side  was  occupied  by  a 
small  pyramid  of  rather  more  than 
300  ft.  square  (Strabo  says  400). 

A number  of  small  chambers,  two 
stories  in  height,  have  been  found, 
but  nothing  indicating  that  magnifi- 
cence which  so  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Greeks.  The  facility  of 
■water-carriage  mny  have  enabled 
those  who  subsequently  occupied 
the  country  to  remove  all  the  more 
precious  materials,  as  they  have 

done  from  Memphis.  Enough  remains  to  confirm  to  a surprising  extent 
tho  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
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from  the  meagre  accounts  of  the*  excavation  that  have  been  made 
public  ; but  till  the  whole  are  available,  it  is  needless  either  attempting 
to  reason  on  them,  or  to  attempt  any  restoration  of  the  whole. 

The  name  of  Amememha,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  has  been  found  among 
the  ruins,  proving  what  was  before  conjectured,  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  founder  of  the  monument  in  question ; and  if  the  pyramid  be  really 
his  sepulchre,  as  Strabo  asserts,  it  would  prove  that  the  fashion  of 
burying  in  pyramids  was  not  extinct,  in  Lower  Egypt  at  least,  even 
after  the  accession  of  the  12th  dynasty.  This,  however,  and  many 
other  points  of  interest,  must  remain  unsettled  till  the  results  of  recent 
explorations  arc  made  public. 


Obelisks. 

Another  class  of  monuments,  almost  exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the 
obelisks  which  form  such  striking  objects  in  front  of  ulmost  all  the  old 
temples  of  the  country. 

Small  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  tho  tombs  of  the  age  of  the 
pyramid-builders,  and  represented  in  their  hieroglyphics ; but  the  oldest 
public  monument,  of  the  class  known  to  exist  is  that  at  Heliopolis, 
erected  by  Osortascn,  the  great  king  of  tho  12th  dynasty.  It  is,  like 
all  the  others,  a single  block  of  beaut  iful  rod  granite  of  Syene,  cut  with 
all  tho  precision  of  tho  age,  tapering  slightly  towards  the  summit,  and 
of  about  the  average  proportion,  being  about  10  diameters  in  height ; 
exclusive  of  the  top  it  is  67  ft.  4 in. 

The  two  finest  known  to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  piazza  of  the 
Latcrau,  erected  by  Thothmes  111.,  105  ft.  in  height,  and  that  still 
existing  at  Kamac,  erected  by  Thothmes  I.,  93  ft.  6 in.  in  height.  Those 
of  Luxor,  erected  by  Khamses  the  Great,  one  of  which  is  now  in  I’aris,  are 
above  77  ft.  in  height ; and  there  are  2 others  in  Home,  each  alxrve  80  ft. 

Rome,  indeed,  has  12  of  these  monuments  within  her  walls — a 
greater  number  than  exist,  oreot  at  least,  in  the  country  whence  they 
came,  though,  judging  from  the  number  that  are  found  adorning  single 
temples,  it  is  difficult,  to  calculate  how  many  must  once  have  existed  in 
Egypt.  Their  use  seems  to  have  been  wholly  that  of  monumental 
pillars,  recording  the  stylo  and  titles  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his 
piety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating  those  nionolitlis  to  tho 
deity  whom  ho  especially  wished  to  honour. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  pyra- 
mids are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  all  tho  obelisks  on  the  east : with 
regard  to  the  former  class  of  monument,  this  proltubly  arose  from  a law 
of  their  existence,  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  being  in  all  ages  pre- 
ferred for  sepulture,  but  with  regard  to  tho  latter  it  seems  to  be  acci- 
dental. Memphis  doubtless  possessed  many  monuments  of  this  class, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  western  temples  of  Thebes  were 
also  similarly  adorned.  They  are,  however,  monuments  easily  broken  ; 
and,  from  their  form,  so  singularly  useful  for  many  building  purposes, 
that  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  if  many  of  them  have  disapjnjared 
during  the  many  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  greater  nnmlx-r 
of  them  were  erected. 
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Domestic  Auchitkctohe. 

Except  one  small  royal  pavilion  at  Medinet  llabou,  no  structure 
now  remains  in  Egypt  that  can  fairly  lie  claimed  as  a specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ; but  at  the  same  time 
we  possess,  in  paintings  and  sculptures,  so  many  illustrations  of  their 
domestic  habits,  so  many  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  even  models 
of  their  dwellings  of  every  class,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a correct  judgment  not  only  of  the  stylo,  but  of  the  details,  of  their 
domestic  architecture. 

Although  their  houses  exliibited  nothing  of  the  solidity  and  monu- 
mental character  which  distinguished  their  temples  and  palaces,  they 
seem  in  their  own  kind  to  have  been  scarcely  less  beautiful.  They 
wero  of  course  on  a smaller  scale,  and  built  of  more  perishable  materials, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  os  carefully  finished,  and  decorated  with 
tho  same  taste  displayed  in  the  greater  works.  We  know  also,  from 
the  tombs  that  remain  to  us,  that,  although  the  government  of  Egypt 
was  a despotism  of  the  strictest  class,  still  the  wealth  of  tho  land  was 
pretty  equally  diffused  among  all  classes,  and  that  luxury  and  splendour 
were  by  no  means  confined  either  to  tho  royal  family  or  within  tho 
precincts  of  tho  palace.  There  is  thus  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cities  which  have  passed  away  wore  worthy  of  the  temples  that  adorned 
them,  and  that  the  streets  were  as  splendid  and  as  tasteful  as  tho  public 
buildings  themselves,  anddisplayed,  though  in  a more  ephemeral  form, 
the  same  wealth  and  power  which  still  astonish  us  in  the  great  monu- 
ments that  remain. 

No  building  can  form  a greater  contrast  with  the  temple  behind  it 
than  does  the  little  pavilion  erected  at  Medinet  llabou  by  Khamses,  the 


1»0.  Pavilion  at  Molinet 
llabou. 

first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty.  As  will  bo  seen  by  the  annexed  plan 
(woodcut  No.  180),  it  is  singularly  broken  and  varied  in  its  outline, 
surrounding  a small  court  in  the  shape  of  a cross.  It  is  3 stories 
in  height,  and,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  only  3 rooms  on  each 
floor,  connected  together  by  long  winding  passages.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  beliove  that  this  is  only  a fragment  of  the  building,  and 
foundations  exist  which  render  it  probable  that  tho  whole  was  origin- 
ally a square  of  the  width  of  the  front,  and  had  other  chambers,  pro- 
bably only  in  wood  or  brick,  besides  those  we  now  find.  This  would 
hardly  detract  from  the  playful  character  of  the  design,  and  when 
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coloured,  as  it  originally  was,  and  with  its  battlements  or  ornaments 
complete,  it  must  have  formod  a composition  as  pleasing  as  it  is  unlike 
our  usual  conceptions  of  Egyptian  art. 

The  other  illustration  represents  in  the  Egyptians’  own  quaint  style 

a ,'1-storicd  dwelling,  the  upper 
story  apjiarently  being  like  those 
of  the  Assyrians,  an  open  gallery 
supported  by  dwarf  columus.  The 
lower  windows  are  closed  by  shut- 
ters. In  the  centre  is  a staircase 
loading  to  the  upper  story,  and  on 
the  left  hand  an  awning  supported 
on  wooden  pillars,  which  seems  to 
have  l>een  an  indispensable  part 
of  all  the  better  class  of  dwellings. 
Generally  speaking,  these  holmes 
arc  shown  as  situated  in  gardens 
laid  out  in  a quaint  formal  style, 
with  pavilions,  and  fishponds,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of 
gardens  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

In  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  building  they  seem  to  have 
anticipated  all  that  has  been  done  in  those  countries  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  Egyptians  surpassed 
the  modem  in  those  respects  as  much  as  they  did  in  the  more  important 
forms  of  architecture. 

Taken  altogether,  perhaps  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
Egyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a building  people  of  all  those  we 
are  acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally  successful  in  all  they 
attempted  in  this  way.  The  Greeks,  it  is.  true,  surpassed  them  in 
refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of  sculpture  with 
which  they  ornamented  their  buildings,  and  the  Gothic  architects  far 
excelled  them  in  constructive  cleverness;  but  besides  these  no  other 
style  can  be  put  in  competition  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  neither 
Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  understood  more  perfectly  all  the  grada- 
tions of  art,  and  the  exact  character  that  should  lie  given  to  every  form 
and  every  detail.  Whether  it  was  the  plain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the 
crowded  and  massive  liypostyle  hall,  the  playful  pavilion,  or  the  luxu- 
rious dwelling — in  all  tlicso  the  Egyptian  understood  perfectly  both 
how  to  make  the  general  design  express  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and 
to  make  every  detail,  and  all  the  various  materials,  contribute  to  the 
general  effect.  Thoy  understood,  also,  better  than  any  other  nation, 
how  to  use  sculpture  in  combination  with  architecture,  and  to  make 
their  colossi  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  group  themselves  into  parts  of  one 
groat  design,  and  at,  the  same  time  to  use  historical  paintings,  fading  by 
insensible  degrees  into  hieroglyphics  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture 
on  the  other — linking  the  whole  together  with  the  highest  class  of  pho- 
netic utterance,  and  with  tho  most  brilliant  colouring,  thus  harmonising 
all  these  arts  into  one  great  whole,  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  world 
has  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  struggle  and  aspiration  that  have 
(lapsed  since  the  brilliunt  days  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  l'haraohs. 
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ETHIOPIA. 


Kingdom  of  Meroc  — Pyramids  — Invention  of  tlio  Areh. 


It  was  long  a question  with  the  learned  whether  civilisation  ascended 
or  descended  the  Nile — whether  it  was  a fact,  as  the  Greeks  evidently 
believed,  that  Meroc  was  the  jiarent  state  whence  the  Egyptians  had 
migrated  to  the  north,  bringing  with  them  the  religion  and  the  arts 
which  afterwards  flourished  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  — or  whether 
these  had  been  elaborated  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  and  only  in 
later  times  had  extended  to  the  Upper  Nile. 

Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  it  nearly  certain  that  the  latter  is 
the  correct  statement  of  the  facts — within  historic  times  at  least — that 
the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  Delta  was  first  occupied  and  civilised, 
then  Thebes,  and  afterwards  Meroc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Ethiopians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Thebans,  though  differing  essentially  from  the  Memphites,  and  that  the 
former  may  havo  regarded  these  remote  kindred  with  respect,  perhaps 
oven  with  a degree  of  half-superstitious  reverence  duo  to  their  remote 
situation  in  the  centre  of  a thinly  peopled  continent,  and  have  in 
consequence  invented  those  fables  which  the  Greeks  interpreted  too 
literally. 

If  any  such  earlier  civilisation  existed  in  these  lands,  its  records  and 
its  monuments  have  perished.  No  building  is  now  found  in  Meroe 
whoso  date  extends  beyond  the  time  of  tho  great  king  Tirhakali,  of  the 
25th  Egyptian  dynasty,  b.c.  724  to  080,  unless  it  bo  those  bearing  the 
name  of  one  king,  Amoum  Gori,  who  was  connected  with  the  intruding 
race  of  sun-worshippers,  which  broke  in  upon  the  continuous  succession 
of  the  kings  of  tho  18th  dynasty.  Their  monuments  were  all  purposely 
destroyed  by  their  successors ; and  tho  only  records  we  havo  of  them 
are  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el  Amama,  covered  with  their  sculptures,  which 
bear,  it  must  bo  confessed,  considerable  resemblance  in  style  to  those 
found  in  Ethiopia.  Even  this  indication  is  too  slight  to  be  of  much 
value  ; and  we  must  wait  for  some  further  confirmation  before  founding 
any  reasoning  upon  it. 

The  principal  monuments  of  Tirhakali  aro  two  temples  at  Gibcl 
Ilarkal,  a singular  isolated  mount  near  the  great  southern  bend  of  the 
river.  One  is  a large  first-class  temple,  of  purely  Egyptian  form  and 
design,  about  500ft.  in  longth,  by  120  or  140  in  width,  consisting  of 
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two  groat  courts,  with  thoir  propylons,  and  tlio  intcinal  halls  and  sanc- 
tuaries arc  arranged  much  like  those  of  the  lthamession  at  Thebes 
(woodcut  No.  107),  and  so  nearly  also  on  the  same  scale  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  one  is  a copy  of  the  other. 

The  other  temple  placed  near  this,  but  as  usual  unsymmetricallv, 
consists  of  an  outer  hall,  internally  about  50  ft.  by  00,  whose  roof  is 
supported  by  4 ranges  of  columns,  all  with  capitals  representing 
figures  of  Typhon  or  busts  of  Isis.  This  leads  to  an  inner  cell  or  sanc- 
tuary, cut  in  the  rock. 

There  are  smaller  remains  strewed  about,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a city  on  the  spot,  but  nothing  of  architectural  importance. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Nubian  kingdom  are 
tho  pyramids,  of  which  3 great  groups  have  been  discovered  and 
described.  Tho  principal  group  is  at  a place  called  Dnnkclah,  the 
assumed  site  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  in  latitude  17’  north.  Another  is 
at  Giliel  Barkal ; the  third  at  Nourri,  a few  miles  lower  down  than  tho 
last  named,  but  probably  only  another  necropolis  of  the  same  city. 


Pyramids  at  Men**.  From  Husking'  Travels  in  Ethiopia. 

Km.  l.-PUn  of  Principal  Group.  Scale  ] 00  ft.  I Flo.  2 Section  and  Elevation  or  that  marked  A. 

*®  1 inch.  | Scale  50  ft.  to  1 inch. 


Compared  with  the  great  Memphite  examples,  these  pyramids  are 
most  insignificant  in  size — tho  largost  at  Nourri  being  only  110  ft.  by 
100;  at  Gibcl  Barkal  the  largest  is  only  88ft.  square;  at  Meroe  none 
exceed  CO  ft.  each  way.  'I’hey  differ  also  in  form  from  those  of  Egypt, 
l*ciiig  much  steeper,  as  their  height  is  generally  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  liase.  They  also  all  possess  the  roll-moulding  on  their  angles,  and 
all  have  a little  porch  or  pronaos  attached  to  one  side,  generally  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  and  forming  either  a chapel,  or  more  probably 
the  place  where  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  was  placed.  \\  e know 
from  the  Greeks  that,  so  far  from  concealing  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  the  Ethiopians  hail  a manner  of  preserving  them  in  some  trans- 
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parent  substance,  so  as  to  render  them  permanently  visible  after 
death.' 

To  those  familiar  with  the  rigid  orientation  of  those  of  Lower 
Egypt,  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  them  is  the  more  tlian 
Theban  irregularity  with  which  they  are  arranged,  no  two  being  over 
placed,  except  by  accident,  at  tho  same  anglo  to  the  meridian,  but  the 
whole  being  grouped  with  the  most  picturesque  irregularity,  as  chance 
seemed  to  dictate. 

Among  their  constructive  peculiarities  it  may  bo  mentioned  that 
they  seem  all  to  have  been  first  built  in  successive  terraces,  each  dimi- 
nishing from  that  below  it,  something  like  the  great  pyramid  at  Saccara 
(woodcut  No.  158),  and  were  afterwards  smoothed  over  by  the  exter- 
nal coating. 

Like  the  temples  of  GibelBarkal,  all  tlieso  buildings  seem  to  belong 
to  the  Tirhakah  epoch  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  of  them  are  as  old  as  tho  time  of  Solomon,  or  that 
any  are  later  than  the  age  of  Cambyses,  every  indication  seeming  to 
point  to  a dato  between  these  two  great  epochs  in  the  connection  of 
African  history  and  that  of  Asia. 

The  mins  at  Wady-el-Ooatib,  a little  further  up  tho  N ile  than  Meroe, 
should  perhaps  be  ulso  mentioned  here,  if  only  from  the  importance 
given  to  them  by  Heeren,  who  thought  he  had  discovered  in  them  the 
ruins  of  tho  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  are,  however,  all  in  the 
debased  stylo  of  the  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Homan  art  in  this 
country.  They  are  wholly  without  liiemglyphics,  or  any  indication  of 
sanctity  or  imjwrtanco,  and  there  can  Ik;  little  doubt  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  a caravanserai  on  the  great  commercial  route  between  Egypt 
iiud  Axoum,  ulong  which  tho  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  East 
arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of  its  magnificence. 

Invention  or  the  Arch. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Egyptian  architecture,  it  may  Ik-  as 
well  briefly  to  refer  to  tho  invention  of  the  true  arch,  regarding  which 
considerable  misconception  still  exists. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  early  Egyptians  were  ignorant  of 
tho  true  principles  of  tho  arch,  and  only  employed  two  stones  meeting 
one  another  at  a certain  angle  in  the  centre  when  they  wished  to  cover 
a larger  space  than  could  conveniently  be  done  by  a single  block. 
This,  however,  seems  to  bo  a mistake,  as  many  of  the  tombs  and 
chambers  around  the  pyramids  are  roofed  by  stone  arches  of  a semicir- 
cular form,  and  perfect  in  every  respect  as  far  as  tho  principles  of  tho 
arch  aro  concerned. 

Several  of  these  have  been  drawn  by  Lepsius,  and  are  engraved  in 
his  work,  but,  as  no  text  accompanies  them,  and  tho  drawings  are  not 
on  a sufficient  scale  to  make  out  the  hieroglyphics,  where  any  exist, 
their  date  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Consequently  these  examples 

1 Herodotus,  iii.  24.  Diodorus,  ii.  15. 
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cannot  yet  bo  used  as  the  foundation  of  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
though  the  curved  form  of  the  roofs  in  the  third  pyramid  would  alone 
bo  sufficient  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  during  tho  period  of 
the  4th  dynasty  the  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  this  expedient. 

At  Beni  Ilassun,  during  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty,  curvilinear 
forms  reappear  in  the  roofs  (woodcut  No.  I GO),  used  in  such  u manner 
as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  copied  from  roofs  of  con- 
struction. Behind  the  Khamession  at  Thebes  there  are  a series  of 
arches  in  hrick,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  same  age  1 as 
the  building  itself;  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  a tomb  at  Thebes, 
tho  roof  of  which  is  vaulted  with  bricks,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Amenoph  I.,  of  the  18tli  dynasty. 

The  temple  at  Abydos.  erected  by  lihamscs  II.,  shows  the  same 
peculiarity  ns  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  a flat  segmental  arch  thrown 
across  between  the  stono  architraves.  In  this  instance  it  is  also  a copy 
in  stone,  but  such  as  must  have  been  copied  from  brick  construction. 
There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  tho  apartments  of  the  little 
pavilion  at  Medinct  Habou  (woodcut  No.  18(j)  wore  covered  with  semi- 
circular vaults,  though  these  have  now  disappeared.’ 

In  Ethiopia  Mr.  Hoskins  found  stono  arches  vaulting  the  roofs  of 
the  porches  of  the  pyramids,  perfect  in  construction,  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular,  showing  both  circular  and  pointed  forms.  These,  as 
before  romarked,  are  probably  of  the  timo  of  Tirhakah,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  Solomon,  nor  later  than  that  of 
Cambyses. 

In  tho  age  of  Psamtnoticus  wo  have  several  stone  arches  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids ; one,  in  a tomb  at 
Saccara,  has  been  frequently  drawn  ; but  one  of  tho 
most  instructive  is  that  in  a tomb  discovered  by 
Colonel  Campbell  (woodcut  No.  190),  showing  a 
very  primitive  form  of  an  arch  composed  of  3 stones 
only,  and  above  that  is  another  arch  of  regular  con- 
struction of  4 courses.  In  his  researches  at  Nim- 
roud,  Bayard  discovered  vaulted  drains  and  cham- 
bers below  the  north-west  and  south-east  edifices, 
which  were  consequently  as  old  as  the  8tli  or  9th  cen- 
tury beforo  our  era,  and  contemporary  with  those  in 

1W>.  SwUonofTomli  near  ' . , 1 , 

■he  I'yraiuhisofGizc-ii.  the  pyramids  ot  Aleroe.  1 hey  were  of  both  circular 
and  pointed  forms,  and  constructed  apparently  with 
great  care  and  attention  to  the  principles  of  the  arch  (woodcut  No.  191). 

The  great  discovery  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  city  gates  at 
Khorsabad,  which,  as  mentioned  above  (p.  1 73),  were  spanned  by  arches 
of  semicircular  form,  so  perfect  both  in  construction  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  ornamented,  ns  to  prove  that  In  the  time  of  Sargon 
tho  arch  was  a usual  and  well-understood  building  expedient,  and  one 
consequently  which  we  may  fairly  assume  to  have  been  long  in  use. 


* * Egypt  and  Thebes,*  pj>.  81  and  12*5. 

* Wilkinson's  * Manners  ami  Customs  of  the  Egyptians,’  vol.  iii.  263. 
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So  far  as  wo  can  now  understand  from  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made,  it  seems  that 
the  Assyrians  used  the 
pointed  arch  for  tun- 
nels, aqueducts,  and  ge- 
nerally for  underground 
work  where  they  feared 
great  superincumbent 
pressure  on  the  apex,  and 
the  round  arch  above 
ground  where  that  was 
not  to  ho  dreaded ; and 
in  this  they  probably 
showed  more  science  and 
discrimination  than  wc 
do  in  such  works. 

In  Europe  the  oldest 
arch  is  probably  that  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Home,  constructed  un- 
der the  early  kings.  It 
is  of  stone  in  3 rims,  and 
shows  as  perfect  a know- 
ledge of  the  principle  as 
any  snbsequent  exam- 
ple. Its  lasting  unin- 
jured to  tho  present  day  1>I.  VauluM  Ur«iu  twnc.lb  llic  South-East  I'ulacf  at  Ntmroud. 
proves  how  well  the  art 

was  then  understood,  and,  by  inference,  how  long  it  must  have  been 
practised  before  reaching  that  degree  of  perfection. 

From  all  this  it  becomes  almost  certain  that  the  arch  was  used  as 
early  as  tho  times  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  was 
copied  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  llassan  in  the 
12th ; though  it  may  be  that  tho  earliest  exist- 
ing example  cannot  bo  dated  further  back  than 
tho  first  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty ; from  that 
time,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  currently  used,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
also  in  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  more  difficult  to 

. - . _ ~ 192.  Arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxim*, 

account  tor  the  fact  of  such  perfect  builders  Scale  so  fu  to  i in. 

as  tho  Egyptians  being  ignorant  of  the  arch  if  v ■ 

such  were  tho  ease  ; though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand 

why  they  should  use  it  so  sjmringly  as  they  did  in  their  monumental 

erections. 

Even  in  the  simplest  arch,  that  formed  of  only  two  stones,  such  as 
is  frequently  found  in  the  pyramids,  atul  over  the  highest  chamber, 
woodcut  No.  157,  it  will  1h>  evident  that  any  weight  placed  on  the  apex 
has  a tendency  to  lower  the  summit,  and  press  the  lower  ends  of  the 
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stones  outwards.  Where  thore  was  the  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid  to 
abut  against,  this  was  of  no  consequence,  but  in  a slighter  building  it 
would  have  thrust  the  walls  apart,  and  brought  on  inevitable  ruin. 

The  introduction  of  a third  stone,  as  in  the  arch,  woodcut  No.  190, 
hardly  remedied  this  at  all,  the  central  stone  acting  like  a wedge  to 
thrust  the  2 others  apart ; and  oven  the  introduction  of  2 more  stones, 

making  5,  as  in  woodcut  No. 
193,  only  distributed  the  pres- 
^ — sure  without  remedying  tho 

tj.  y\  defect ; and  without  the  most 
1 L Li  perfect  masonry  every  addi- 
lu.  Anil*1*  in  tiio  Pyramid*  nt  Mere*5.  Frum  Hwlciiu.  tional  joint,  was  only  an  addi- 
tional source  of  weakness. 

This  has  been  felt  by  the  architects  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries : 
still  tho  advantage  of  being  able  to  cover  large  spaces  with  small 
stones  or  bricks  is  so  great,  that  many  have  been  willing  to  run  the 
risk  ; and  all  tho  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  middle  ages 
was  applied  to  overcoming  the  difficulty'.  But  even  the  best  of  their 
buildings  arc  unstable  from  this  cause,  ami  require  constant  care  and 
attention  to  keep  them  from  falling. 

The  Indian  architects  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  refusing 
to  use  the  arch  under  any  circumstances,  and  preferring  tho  smallest 
dimensions  and  the  most  crowded  interiors,  rather  than  adopt  what 
they  consider  so  destructive  an  expedient. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  followed  a middle  course,  using  arches 
either  in  tombs,  whore  the  rock  formed  an  immoveable  abutment;  or 
in  pyramids  and  buildings  where  tho  mass  immensely  overpowered 
the  thrust ; or  underground,  where  the  superincumbent  earth  prevented 
movement. 

They  seem  also  to  havo  used  flat  segmental  arches,  of  brickwork, 
between  the  row's  of  massive  architraves  which  they  placed  on  their 
pillars ; and  ns  all  these  abutted  one  another,  like  tho  arches  of  a 
bridge,  except  tho  external  ones,  which  were  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  massive  walls,  the  mode  of  construction  was  a sound  one.  This  is 
exactly  that  which  we  have  ro-invonted  during  tho  last  30  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  beams,  between  which  flat 
segmental  arches  of  brick  are  thrown,  when  wo  wish  to  introduce  a more 
solid  and  firo-proof  construction  than  is  possible  with  wood  only. 

In  their  use  of  tho  arch,  as  in  everything  else,  the  building  science 
of  tho  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  judicious  and  ex- 
pedient, and  what  should  lx;  avoided.  Many  of  their  smaller  edifices 
have  no  doubt  perished  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  forcing  the  builders 
to  employ  brick  arches,  but  they  wisely  avoided  the  use  of  these  in 
all  their  larger  monuments — in  all,  in  fact,  which  they  wished  should 
endure  to  the  latest  posterity. 
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Tim.  within  a very  recent  period  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
been  considered  its  the  ancient  histories  of  the  world  ; and  even  now, 
in  our  universities  and  public  schools,  it  is  scarcely  acknowledged  that 
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a more  ancient  rocord  has  been  read  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Assyria. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  characters  on  the 
other,  have  disclosed  to  us  two  forms  of  civilisation  anterior  to  that 
which  reappeared  in  Greece  in  the  8th  century'  before  Christ.  Based 
on  those  that  preceded,  it  developed  itself  there  with  a degreo  of  per- 
fection never  beforo  seen,  and  in  its  own  peculiar  department  never 
since  surpassed. 

These  discoveries  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in 
correcting  our  hitherto  narrow  views  of  ancient  history,  but  also  as  ex- 
plaining much  that  was  obscure,  or  utterly  unintelligible,  in  those 
histories  with  which  we  were  more  immediately  familiar.  We  now,  for 
the  first  time,  comprehend  whence  the  Greeks  obtained  their  arts  and 
civilisation,  and  how  far  the  character  of  these  was  affected  by  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Having  already  described  the  artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  almost  overy  idea,  and  of 
every  architectural  feature,  that  afterwards  was  found  in  Greece.  To 
comprehend  her  arts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Greece  was 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  and  separate  races,  the  one  aboriginal,  as  far 
iis  we  know,  which,  for  distinction’s  sake,  may  be  called  Pelasgic,  a 
race  which  not  only  spread  over  Greece,  but  Etruria  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  before  the  war  of  Troy  was  generally'  the  dominant  race  in  all  these 
countries.  In  Greece  their  power  became  extinct  with  the  return  of  the 
Ileraclidie  to  the  Peloponnese  in  the  11th  century'  b.c.  In  Etruria  they’ 
retained  their  supremacy  till  dispossessed  by  the  Romans ; and  in  Asia 
they  never  were,  strictly  speaking,  superseded,  though  under  Grecian 
influence  their  civilisation  took  a form  widely  different  from  what  we 
find  in  the  earlier  ages. 

The  other,  or  Dorian  race,  may  have  existed  in  Greece  from  the 
earliest  ages,  but  only  superseded  the  Pclasgi  politically’  about  10  cen- 
turies before  Christ ; but  their  civilisation  took  no  new  artistic  form  for 
at  least  3 centuries  afterwards,  at  which  time  what  wc  know  as  the  true 
Grecian  form  of  art  first  made  its  appearance. 

Architecturally  these  two  races  may  bo  distinguished,  tho  one  as  an 
Ionic,  the  other  as  a Doric  race.  We  may  feel  sure  that  the  Pelasgic 
race  prevailed  wherever  the  Ionic  order  is  found ; and  the  Doric  order, 
in  like  manner,  marks  the  exact  degree  of  prevalence  of  the  other  race 
in  the  places  where  it  exists. 

Sparta  may  bo  considered  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Doric,  Arcadia 
of  tho  Ionic  races.  In  Athens  they  seem  to  have  been  nearly  equally 
mixed,  and  in  other  states  in  varying  proportions. 

As  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages  down  to  tho  present  day,  the 
Doric  race,  which  was  identical  with,  or  at  least  closely  allied  to,  the 
'Teutonic,  seems  to  have  been  far  better  adapted  for  the  arts  of  war 
and  self-government  than  for  the  softer  arts  of  poetry  and  peace. 
'The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other  hand,  as  connected  with  the  Celtic  or  Tartar 
races,  seem  to  have  had  a peculiar  facility  in  elaborating  beauty,  the 
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nicest  perception  of  poetic  elegance,  and  the  justest  appreciation  of  all 
that  constitutes  true  artistic  beauty  of  form  and  colour. 

Thus  tho  poetry  of  Arcadia  was  unknown  in  the  neighbouring  state 
of  Sparta ; but  the  Doric  race  there  remained  true  to  their  institutions, 
and  spread  their  colonies  and  their  power  further  than  any  other  of  tho 
little  principalities  of  Greece.  Tho  institutions  of  Lvcurgus  could 
never  have  been  maintained  in  Athens ; but,  on  tho  other  hand,  the 
Parthenon  was  as  impossible  in  the  Lacedemonian  state.  Even  in 
Athens  art  would  not  have  been  what  it  was  without  that  happy 
admixture  of  tho  two  races,  mingling  tho  common  sense  of  the  one 
with  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  development  which  has  yet  dazzled  tho  world  with  its 
splendour. 

Pelasoic  Art. 

As  might  be  supjtosed,  from  tho  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  Pelasgic  races  held  rule  in  Greece,  and  the  numerous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  that  country  since  their  day,  their  architectural 
remains  are  few,  and  comparatively  insignificant.  Another  cause  that 
lms  contributed  to  this  is,  that,  like'  the  Assyrian  and  other  cognate 
Asiatic  races,  they  were  not  temple-builders.  Places  of  worship  they 
of  course  had,  but  slight  and  ephemeral  as  comjiared  with  those  of  their 
successors.  From  what  we  read  in  Homer,  and  should  guess  from 
their  affinities,  their  palaces  and  dwellings,  though  remarkable  for  their 
extent  and  luxuriousness,  were  principally  composed  of  wood,  which 
has  perished,  and  of  metal,  which  afforded  too  tempting  a bait  to  the 
plunderer  to  be  allowed  long  to  remain  where  it  was.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that,  if  it  were  not  for  their  tombs,  their  city  walls,  and  their 
works  of  civil  engineering,  such  as  bridges  and  tunnels — in  which  they 
were  pre-eminent — we  should  hardly  now  possess  any  material  remains 
to  prove  their  existence,  or  mark  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which 
they  had  reached. 


1 95.  Section  and  Plan  of  Tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  Scale  of  section  50  ft.  to  1 In. ; 

plan  louft.  tol  in. 


The  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  are  tho  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Myccna;.  The  Dorians  described  these  as  treasuries,  as  they  looked 
upon  such  halls  as  fur  more  than  sufficient  for  the  narrow  dwelling 
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of  the  tomb.  The  most  perfect  and  the  largest  of  them  now  existing 
is  known  as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycente,  drawn  to  the 
usual  scales  in  plan  and  section  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  principal 
chamber  is  48  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  is,  or  was  when  perfect,  of  the 
shape  of  a regular  equilateral  pointed  arch,  a form  well  adapted  to  the 
mode  of  construction,  which  is  that  of  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  pro- 
jecting the  one  beyond  the  other,  till  one  small  stone  closed  the  whole, 
and  made  the  vault  complete. 

As  before  explained  (page  73  et  seijt/.'),  this  was  the  form  of  dome 

afterwards  adopted  by  the 
.Inina  architects  in  India,  and 
it  prevailed  wherever  a Pe- 
lasgic  race  is  found,  down  to 
the  time  when  the  pointed 
form  again  came  into  use  in 
the  middle  ages,  though  it 
was  not  then  used  as  a hori- 
zontal, but  as  a radiating 
arch. 

On  one  side  of  this  hall  is 
a chamber  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  true  sepulchre  apparently, 
and  externally  is  a long  pas- 
sage leading  to  a doorway, 
which,  judging  from  the  frag- 
ment that  remains  (woodcut 
Mo.  196),  mgst  have  been  of  a 
purely  Asiatic  form  of  art,  and 
very  unlike  anything  found 
after  this  age  in  Greece. 

Internally  the  dome  was 
apparently  lined  with  plates 

i96.  nw  or  Pillar  in  front  «f  Tomb  or  Atreus  ti  of  brass  or  bronze,  some  nails 

Mycenit*. 

of  which  are  now  found  there  ; 
and  the  holes  in  which  the  nails  were  inserted  are  still  to  be  seen  all 
over  the  place.  Another  of  these  tombs,  erected  by  Minyus  at  Oreho- 
menos,  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  description  of  l’ausanias,  at  least 
20  ft.  wider  than  this  one,  and  proportionably  larger  in  every  respect. 
All  these  were  covered  with  earth,  and  many  are  now  probably  liidden 
which  a diligent  search  might  disclose.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that  an  unrifled  tomb  may  be  discovered  in  Greece,  though 
numerous  examples  are  found  in  Etruria.  The  very  name  of  treasury 
must  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks : and  as  their  real  desti- 
nation was  forgotten,  no  lingering  respect  for  the  dead  could  have  held 
back  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

As  domes  constructed  on  the  horizontal  principle,  these  two  are 
the  largest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  though  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reasonable  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
a form  of  building  might  be  carried.  When  backed  by  earth,  as 
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these  were,  it  is  evident,  from  the  mode  of  eonstruetion,  that 
they  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  equable  pressure  exerted  from  the 
exterior. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared  is,  what  is  technically  called,  a rising 
of  the  haunches ; anil  to  avoid  this  it  would  lie  necessary,  where  large 
domes  were  attempted,  to  adopt  a form  more  nearly  conical  than  that 
used  at  Mycente.  This  might  be  a less  pleasing  architectural  feature, 
but  it  is  constructively  a far  better  one  than  the  form  of  the  radiating 
domes  we  generally  employ. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  more  of  the  decorative  features 
of  this  early  style  have  not  been  discovered.  They  differ  so  entirely 
from  anything  else  in  (Irecce,  and  are  so  purely  Asiatic  in  form,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  curious  to  be  able  to  restore  a complete  deco- 
ration of  any  sort.  In  all  the  parts  hitherto  brought  to  light,  an  Ionic- 
like  scroll  is  repeated  in  every  ]«»rt  and  over  every  detail,  rather 
rudely  executed,  but  probably  originally  heightened  by  colour.  Its 
counteqxirts  are  found  in  Assyria  and  at  Persepolis,  but  nowhere  else 
in  Greece. 

The  I’clasgic  races  soon  learnt  to  adopt  for  their  doorways  the 
more  pleasing  curvilinear  form, 
with  which  they  were  already  fa- 
miliar from  their  interiors.  The 
annexed  illustration  (woodcut  No. 
lit 7)  from  a gateway  at  Thoricus, 
in  Attica,  serves  to  show  its  sim- 
plest and  earliest  form ; and  the 
next,  from  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor, 
of  a fur  more  modem  date,  shows 
the  most  complicated  form  it  took 
in  ancient  times.  In  this  last  in- 
stance it  is  merely  a discharging 
arch,  and  so  little  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  wo 
can  only  suppose  that  its  adoption  arose  from  a strong  predilection  in 
favour  of  this  shape. 

Anothor  illustration  of  Pelasgic  masonry  is  found  at  Delos  (woodcut 
No.  109),  consisting  of  a roof  formed  by  two  arch  stones,  at  a certain 
angle  to  one  another,  as  in  Egypt,  and  is  further  interesting  as  being 
associated  with  capitals  of  pillars  fonned  of  the  front  part  of  bulls,  as 
in  Assyria,  pointing  again  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  existed 
between  Greece  and  Asia  at  this  early  period  of  her  history. 

In  all  these  instances  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much 
want  of  knowledge  that  led  these  early  builders  to  adopt  the  horizontal 
in  preference  to  the  radiating  principle,  but  a conviction  of  its  greater 
durability,  and  also,  perhaps,  a certain  predilection  for  an  ancient 
mode. 

In  the  construction  of  these  walls  they  adhered,  as  a mere  matter 
of  taste,  to  forms  which  they  must  have  knoxvn  to  be  inferior  to  others. 
In  the  example,  for  instance,  of  a wall  in  the  Peloponnesus  (woodcut 
No.  200),  we  find  the  polygonal  masonry  of  an  earlier  age  actually 
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placed  upon  as  perfect  a specimen,  built  iu  regular  courses,  or  wliat 
is  technically  called  ashlar  work,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Greece ; and  on 
the  othor  side  of  the  gateway  at  Aasos  (woodcut  No.  198)  there  exists 
a semicircular  arch,  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  It  is  constructed  hori- 
zontally, and  could  only  have  been  copied  from  a radiating  arch. 


1*8. 


** *£ JJti 

Gateway  at  Awm*.  From  Texler'l  A sic  Mlmurv. 


Their  city  walls  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  blocks  of 
stone,  and  for  the  beauty  with  which  their  irregular  joints  and  courses 
are  fitted  into  one  another.  Like  most  fortifications,  they  are  generally 
devoid  of  ornament,  the  only  architectural  features  being  the  openings. 
These  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  steps  by  which  a peculiar  form  of 
masonry  was  perfected,  which,  in  after  ages,  led  to  important  archi- 
tectural results.  » 

One  of  the  most  primitive  of  these  buildings  is  a nameless  ruin 
existing  near  Missolonghi  (woodcut  No.  201).  In  it  the  sides  of  the 
opening  are  straight  for  the  whole  height,  and.  though  making  a very 
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stablo  form  of  opening,  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
fit  doors,  or  to  close  by  any  known  means.  It  is  this  that  led  to  the 
next  expedient  of  inserting  a lintel  at  a certain  height,  and  making 
the  jambs  more  perpendicular 
below,  and  more  sloping  above.  ^ 

This  method  is  already  exem- 
plified in  the  tomb  of  Atreus 
(woodcut  No.  195),  and  in  the 
gale  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae 
(woodcut  No.  202).  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  the  pedi- 
ments were  always  filled  up 
with  sculpture,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, or  left  open.  In  the 
walls  of  a town  it  probably  was 
always  closed,  in  that  of  a 

chamber  left  open.  In  the  gate  at  My  cento  the  two  lions  stand  against 
an  altar,1  shaped  like  a pillar  of  a form  found  in  Lycia,  in  which  the 
round  ends  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof  are  shown  as  if  projecting  into 
the  frieze. 
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200.  Wall  in  Peloponnesus.  From  Iilouet's  Voyage 
en  Cl  rice. 


1 It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  cast  ha*  ever 
been  taken  of  these,  the  oldest  sculptures  of 
their  class  in  existence.  The  drawings  hitherto 
made  of  them  are  so  inexact  that  it  is  impos- 


sible to  reason  on  them,  whilst  as  types  of  a 
style  they  are  the  most  interesting  known  to 
exist  anywhere. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HELLENIC  GHEE  C E. 

HISTORY  OF  TnE  ORDERS. 

The  culminating  period  of  the  I’elasgie  civilisation  of  Greece  was  at. 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy — the  last  great  military  event  of  this 
age,  and  the  one  which  closed  the  long  and  intimate  connexion  of  the 
l’elasgians  with  their  cognate  races  in  Asia. 

Sixty  years  later  the  irruption  of  the  Thessalians,  and  twenty  years 
after  that  event  the  return  of  the  llerucleida',  closed  for  ever  that 
chapter  in  history,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Dorian  civilisation,  which  is 
the  great  and  true  glory  of  Greece. 

Four  centuries,  however,  elapsed,  which  may  he  truly  called  the 
dark  ages  of  Greece,  before  the  new  seed  lx>re  fruit,  at  least  as  far  as 
art  is  concerned.  These  ages  produced,  it  is  true,  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus,  a characteristic  effort  of  a truly  Arian  race,  conferring  on  the 
people  who  invented  them  that  power  of  self-government,  and  capa- 
bility for  republican  institutions,  which  gave  them  such  stability  at 
home  and  such  power  abroad,  but  which  were  as  inimical  to  the  softer 
glories  of  the  fine  arts  in  Sparta  as  they  have  proved  elsewhere. 

When,  after  this  long  night,  art  reappeared,  it  was  at  Corinth, 
under  the  Cypselidar,  a race  of  strongly  marked  Asiatic  tendencies ; 
but  the  art  had  then  undergone  such  a transformation  as  almost  to 
startle  us.  It  is  no  longer  the  elegant  and  ornate  forms  of  Mycenae, 
and  the  cognate  Asiatic  art,  but  the  rude,  bold  proportions  of  Egyptian 
art,  and  with  almost  more  than  Egyptian  massiveness. 

The  age  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Corinth  is  not,  it  is  true,  satisfac- 
torily determined  ; but  the  balance  of  evidence  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  ago  of  Cypselus,  or  about  <!;>0  it.c.  The 
pillars  are  less  than  4 diameters  in  height,  and  the  architrave — the 
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only  part  of  the  superstructure  that  now  remains — is  proportionately 
heavy.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  massive  specimens  of  architec- 
ture existing,  more  so  than  even  its  rock-cut  prototype  at  Beni-Hassan, 
from  which  it  is  most  indubitably  copied.  As  a work  of  art,  it  fails 
from  excess  of  strength,  a fault  common  to  most  of  the  efforts  of  a rude 
people,  ignorant  of  their  own  resources,  and  striving,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  physical  strength  alone,  to  obtain  all  the  objects  of  their  art. 

Next  in  ago  to  this  is  the  temple  at  zEgina.  Its  (late,  too,  is  un- 
known, though,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  sculpture,  it  probably 
belongs  to  the  middlo  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 


W e know  that  Athens  had  a great  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  con- 
temporary with  these,  and  the  frusta  of  its  columns  still  remain,  which, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  were  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece  had  temples  commensurate  with  their  dignity  before  the  Per- 
sian war.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  during  that  struggle  ; but  it 
also  happened  then,  as  in  France  and  England  in  the  12tli  and  13th 
centuries,  that  the  old  temples  were  thought  unworthy  of  the  national 
greatness,  and  of  that  feeling  of  exaltation  arising  from  the  successful 
result  of  the  greatest  of  their  wars,  so  that  almost  all  those  which 
remained  were  pulled  down  or  rebuilt.  The  consoqucnco  is,  that  nearly 
all  the  great  temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the  40  or  50 
years  that  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis  and  I’latrea. 

The  oldest  temple  of  this  class  is  that  host  known  as  the  Theseium. 
or  temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  by  some  believed  to  be  more 
properly  that  of  the  god  Mars.  It  constitutes  a link  between  the 
archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian  art,  more  perfect  than  the 
temple  at  .Egina  or  any  that  preceded  it,  but  falling  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  Parthenon,  its  near  neighbour  both  in  locality  and  date. 

Of  all  the  great  temples,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Par- 
thenon, the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and  in  its  own  class 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It.  is  true  it 
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lias  neither  the  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  expression  of  power  and 
eternity  inherent  in  Egyptian  temples,  nor  has  it  the  variety  and 
poetry  of  the  Gothic  cathedral ; but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for  perfec- 
tion of  proportion,  for  beauty  of  detail,  and  for  the  exquisite  perception 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  principles  of  art  ever  applied  to 
architecture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely  alone  and  unrivalled — the 
glory  of  Grocce,  and  the  shame  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Next  in  size  and  in  beauty  to  this  was  the  great  hexastyle  temple 
of  Jupiter  .at  Olympia,  finished  two  years  later  than  the  Parthenon. 
Its  dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  but,  having  only  6 pillars  in 
front  instead  of  8,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  proportions  were  different, 
this  temple  being  95  ft.  by  230,  the  Parthenon  101  ft.  by  227. 

To  the  same  age  belongs  the  exquisite  little  templo  of  Apollo 
Epieurius  at  Bassai  (47  ft.  by  125),  the  templo  of  Minerva  at  Stwium, 
the  greater  temple  at  Hhamnus,  the  Propyliea  at  Athens,  and  indeed 
all  that  is  greatest  and  rnoBt  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  Greece. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Elensis  also  was  foundod  and  designed  at  this 
period,  but  its  execution  belongs  to  a later  date. 

Sicily. 

Owing,  probably,  to  some  local  peculiarity,  which  we  have  not 
now  the  means  of  explaining,  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Grrecia  seem  to  have  possessed,  in  the  days  of  thoir  prosperity,  a 
greater  number  of  temples,  and  certainly  retain  the  traces  of  many 
more,  than  were  or  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
mother  country.  The  one  city  of  Selinus  alone  possesses  <i  in  two 
groups,  3 in  the  citadel,  and  3 in  the  city.  Of  these  the  oldest  is  the 
central  one  of  the  first-named  group.  Its  sculptures,  first  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Angel  1 and  Harris,  indicate  an  ago  only  slightly  subsequent 
to  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  B.C.  636,  and  therefore  probably  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  example  above  mentioned  at  Corinth.  The 
most  modern  is  the  great  octastyle  temple,  which  seems  to  have  been 
left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, b.c.  410.  The  remaining  4 range  between  these  dates,  and 
therefore  form  a tolerably  perfect  ehronometric  series  at  that  time 
when  the  arts  of  Greece  itself  foil  us.  The  inferiority,  however,  of 
provincial  art,  as  conqiared  with  that  of  Greece  itself,  prevents  us  from 
applying  such  a test  with  too  much  confidence  to  the  real  history  of 
the  art,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  as  a secondary  illustration. 

At  Agrigentum  there  are  3 Doric  temples,  2 small  hexastyles, 
whose  age  may  be  about  500  to  480  b.c.,  and  one  great  exceptional 
example,  the  largest  of  all  the  Grecian  temples  of  the  ago,  being 
360  ft.  long  by  173  broad.  These  gigantic  dimensions,  however,  were 
beyond  the  legitimate  jiowers  or  proportions  of  the  order  employed ; 
and  the  architect  was  consequently  forced  to  adopt  expedients  which 
must  always  have  rendered  it  a clumsy  though  a magnificent  building. 
Its  date  is  perfectly  known,  as  it  was  commenced  by  Tlieron,  b.c.  480, 
and  left  unfinished  seventy-five  years  afterwards,  when  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 
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At  Syracuse  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  a very  beautiful  temple  of 
this  age ; and  at  Egosta  are  remains  of  another  in  a much  more  perfect 
state. 

Passtum,  in  Magna  Gracia,  boasts  of  the  most  magnificent  group  of 
temples  after  that  at.  Agrigentum.  One  is  a very  beautiful  hexastyle, 
belonging  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  bnilt  in  a 
bold  and  very  pure  style  of  Doric  architecture,  and  still  retains  the 
greater  part  of  its  internal  columnar  arrangement. 

The  other  two  are  more  modem,  and  far  less  pure  either  in  plan  or 
in  detail,  one  having  nine  columns  at  each  end,  the  central  pillar  being 
meant  to  correspond  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars,  supporting  the 
ridge  of  the  roof.  The  other,  though  of  a regular  form,  is  so  modified 
by  local  peculiarities,  so  corrupt  in  fact,  as  hardly  to  deserve  being 
ranked  with  the  lieautiful  order  which  it  most  resembles. 

Ionic. 

We  have  even  fewer  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ionic  order 
in  Greece  than  we  have  for  that  of  the  Doric.  The  recent,  discoveries 
in  Assyria  have  proved,  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt,  that  the  Ionic 
was  even  more  essentially  an  introduction  from  Asia  than  the  Doric  was 
from  Egypt : tho  only  question  is,  when  it  was  brought  into  Greece. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  it  existed  there  in  one  form  or  another 
from  the  earliest  ages,  but,  owing  to  its  slenderer  proportions,  and  tho 
greater  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  the  examples  may 
have  perished,  so  that  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist  which  can  claim 
even  as  great  an  antiquity  as  tho  Persian  war. 

The  oldest  example,  probably,  was  the  temple  on  tho  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  484  n.c. ; next  tho  little  gem  of  a temple 
dedicated  to  Nike  Apteros,  or  tho  Wingless  Victory,  about  15  years 
later,  in  front  of  the  Propylsea  at  Athens.  The  last  and  most  perfect 
of  all  tho  examples  of  this  order  is  tho  Erechtheium,  on  tho  Acropolis : 
its  date  is  apparently  about  420  b.c.,  the  great  epoch  of  Athenian  art. 
Nowhere  did  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the  Athenians  show  them- 
selves to  greater  advantage  than  here  ; for  though  every  detail  of  tho 
order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh  or  Persepolis,  all  are  so  purified, 
so  imbued  with  purely  Grecian  taste  and  feeling,  that  they  have 
become  essential  parts  of  a far  more  beautiful  order  than  ever  existed 
in  their  native  country. 

Tho  largest,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  of  Grecian  Ionic  temples,  was 
that  built  alxmt  a century  afterwards,  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia — a regular 
peripteral  temple,  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  whoso  existence  is 
now  known  only  from  tho  description  of  Pausanias. 

As  in  tho  case,  however,  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  not  in  Greece 
itself  that  we  find  either  tho  greatest  number  of  temples  of  this  order, 
or  those  most  remarkable  for  size,  but  in  the  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  more  especially  in  Ionia,  whence  the  older  most  properly  takes 
its  name. 

That  an  Ionic  order  existed  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian 
wars  is  quite  certain,  but  all  examples  perished  in  that  memorable 
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strugglo  ; and  when  it  reapjteared  ufter  it,  the  order  had  lost  much  of 
its  purely  Asiatic  character,  and  unwarned  certain  forms  and  tendencies 
borrowed  from  the  simplor  and  purer  Doric  style. 

If  any  temple  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  escaped  destruction  in 
the  Forsian  wars,  it  was  that  of  Juno  at  I'limos.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  l’olycratcs,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  ruins  now  found  there  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  346  ft.  by  189  ft., 
and  which  must  have  succeeded  the  first  mentioned.  The  apparent 
urchaisms  in  the  form  of  the  bases,  Ac.,  which  have  misled  antiquarians, 
are  merely  Eastern  forms  retained  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  425  ft.  long  by  220  ft.  wide,  consequently  covering 
93,500  ft.,  or  a larger  area  than  any  ancient  temple  known  out  of 
Egypt,  or  any  medheval  cathedral,  except  Milan,  which  is  slightly 
larger.  Even  its  site,  however,  is  now  a matter  of  dispute. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a splendid  decastyle  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Didymreus,  at  Miletus,  165  ft.  wide  by  302  ft.  in  length;  an 
oetastyle  at  Sardis,  261  ft.  by  144  ft. ; an  exquisitely  beautiful,  though 
small  hexastyle,  at  Frione,  1 22  ft.  by  64  ft. ; and  another  at  Teos, 
besides  smaller  examples  elsewhere,  aud  many’  which  have  no  doubt 
perished. 

Corinthian  . 

'The  Corinthian  order  is  as  essentially  borrowed  from  the  bell- 
shaped  capitals  of  Egypt,  as  the  Doric  is  from  their  oldest  pillars. 
Like  everything  they  touched,  the  Greeks  soon  rendered  it  their  own, 
by  the  freedom  and  elegance  with  which  they  treated  it.  The  acanthus- 
leaf  with  which  they  adorned  it  is  essentially  Grecian,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  it  had  been  used  by  them  as  an  ornament,  either  in  theft 
metal  or  wood  work,  long  before  they  adopted  it  in  stone  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature. 

As  in  everything  else,  however,  the  Greeks  could  not  help  betray- 
ing in  this  also  the  Asiatic  origin  of  their  art.  and  the  Egyptian  order 
with  them  was  soon  wedded  to  the  Ionic,  whose  volutes  became  an 
essential,  though  subdued  part  of  this  order.  It  is  in  fact  a composite 
order,  made  up  of  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  spiral 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  a time  when  national 
distinctions  were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  when  true  and  severer 
art.  was  giving  place  to  love  of  variety.  At  that  time  also  mere 
ornament  and  carving  were  supplanting  the  purer  class  of  form  and 
the  higher  aspirations  of  sculpture  with  which  the  Greeks  ornamented 
their  temples  in  their  best  days. 

In  Greece  the  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  or 
at  least  generally  used,  before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great ; the 
oldest  authentic  example,  and  also  tine  of  the  most  beautiful,  being  the 
Uhoragie  Monument  of  Lysicratcs  (b.c.  335),  which,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
art  of  the  merely  ornamental  class  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A simpler  example,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  is  that  of 
the  small  porticos  of  the  building  commonly  but  improperly'  called  the 
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Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  largest  example  in  Greece  of  the 
Corinthian  order  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias  at  Athens.  This, 
however,  may  almost  be  called  a lloman  building,  though  on  Grecian 
soil — having  lieen  commenced  in  its  present  form  under  Antioclnis 
Epiphanes,  in  the  2nd  century  B.c.,  by  the  Homan  architect  Oossutius, 
and  only  finished  by  Hadrian,  to  whom  probably  wo  may  ascribe  the 
greatest  part  of  what  now  remains.  Its  dimensions  are  171  ft.  by  J54 
ft.,  or  nearly  those  of  the  interior  of  the  great  Ilypostylo  Hall  at 
Karnac  ; and  from  the  number  of  its  columns,  their  size  and  their 
beauty,  it  may  lie  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  Corinthian  temple 
of  the  ancient  world. 

Judging,  however,  from  some  fragments  found  among  tho  Ionic 
temples  of  Asia  Minor,  it  appears  that  tho  Corinthian  order  was 
introduced  there  before  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Greece  Proper. 
Indeed,  d priori  we  might  expect  that  its  introduction  into  Greece 
was  a jiart  of  that  reaction  which  the  elegant  and  luxurious  Asiatics 
exercised  on  the  severer  and 
more  manly  inhabitants  of 
European  Greece,  and  which 
was  in  fact  the  main  cause 
of  their  subjection,  first  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  finally 
lieneath  the  iron  yoke  of 
Home.  As  used  by  the 
Asiatics,  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  fiom  the  introduction 
of  the  bell-shaped  capital  of 
tfic  Egyptians,  to  which  they 
applied  the  acanthus-leaf, 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  tho  time, 
as  in  woodcut  No.  205,  and  on  other  and  later  occasions  together  with 
the  volutes  of  the  same  order,  the  latter  combination  being  the  one 
which  ultimately  prevailed,  and  became  the  typical  form  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital. 

Doric  Order. 

The  Doric  was  tho  order  which  the  Greeks  especially  loved  and 
cultivated  so  as  to  make  it  most  exclusively  their  own  ; and,  as  used 
in  the  Parthenon,  it  certainly  is  as  complete  and  as  perfect  an  archi- 
tectural feature  as  any  style  can  boast  of.  W hen  first  introduced  from 
Egypt,  it,  as  before  stated,  partook  of  even  more  than  Egyptian 
solidity,  but  by  degrees  became  attenuated  to  the  weak  and  lean  form 
of  tho  Homan  order  of  the  same  name.  Woodcilt  No.  20(5  illustrates 
the  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  oldest  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
order  as  used  in  the  time  of  Philip  at  Delos,  the  intermediate  being 
the  culminating  point  in  tho  age  of  Pericles : the  first  is  4'47  diameters 
in  height,  tho  next  6-025,  tho  last  7'01 5 ; and  if  tho  table  were  filled  up 
with  all  the  other  examples,  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the  shaft  would 
very'  nearly  give  tho  relative  date  of  tho  example.  This  fact  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  pillar  being  copied  from  a 
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wooden  post,  as  in  that  ease  it  would  have  been  slenderer  at  first,  and 
would  gradually  have  departed  from  the  wooden  form  as  the  style 
advanced.  This  is  the  ease  in  all  primitive  styles.  With  the  Doric 
order  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  oarlier  the  example  the  more 
unlike  it  is  to  any  wooden  original.  As  the  masons  advanced  in  skill 
and  power  over  their  stone  material,  it  came  more  and  more  to  reseinblo 
posts  or  pillars  of  wood.  The  fact  apjtears  to  lie,  that  either  in  Egypt 
or  in  early  Greece  the  pillar  was  originally  a pier  of  brickwork,  or  of 
rubble  masonry,  supjforting  a wooden  roof,  of  which  tho  architraves, 
the  triglyphs,  and  tho  various  parts  of  the  cornice,  all  bore  traces  down 
to  the  later  period. 

Even  as  ordinarily  represented,  or  ns  copied  in  this  country,  there 
is  a degree  of  solidity  combined  with  elegance  in  this  order,  and  an 
exquisite  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  work  they 
have  to  perform,  that  command  the  admiration  of  every  jierson  of  taste  ; 
hut,  as  used  in  Greece,  its  beauty  was  very  much  enhanced  by  a 
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number  of  refinements,  whose  existence  was  not  susjiected  till  lately, 
and  even  now  cannot  lie  detected  but  by  the  most  practised  eye. 

The  columns  were  at  first  assumed  to  be  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
It  is  now  found  that  they  have  an  entasis,  or  convex  profile,  in  the  Par- 
thenon to  the  extent  of  -j-jj  of  the  whole  height,  and  are  bounded  by  a 
very  delicate  hyperbolic  curve ; it  is  true  this  can  hardly  be  detected 
by  the  eye  in  ordinary  positions,  but  the  want  of  it  gives  that  rigidity 
and  poverty  to  the  column  which  is  observable  in  modem  examples.1 

In  like  manner,  the  architrave  in  all  temples  was  carried  upwards, 
so  as  to  form  a very  flat  arch,  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  optical  delu- 
sion arising  from  the  interference  of  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment. 
This,  I believe,  was  common  to  all  temples,  but  in  the  Parthenon  the 
curve  was  applied  to  the  sides  also,  though  from  what  motive  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  detect. 

•Another  refinement  was  making  all  the  columns  slope  slightly 
inwards,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  support  to  the  whole. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  curved  lines  used  were  either  hyperbolas  or 
parabolas.  With  one  exception  only,  no  circular  line  was  employed, 
nor  even  an  ellipse.  Every  part  of  the  temple  was  also  arranged  with 
the  most  unbounded  care  and  accuracy,  and  every  detail  of  the  masonry 
was  carried  out  with  a precision  and  beauty  of  execution  which  is 
almost  unrivalled,  and  it  may  bo  added  that  the  material  of  the  whole 


was  the  purest  and  best  white  marble.  All  these  delicate  adjustments, 
this  exquisite  finish  and  attention  to  even  the  smallest  details,  are 
well  bestowed  on  a design  in  itself  simple,  beautiful,  and  appropriate. 
They  combino  to  render  this  order,  as  found  in  the  best  Greek  temples, 
as  nearly  faultless  as  any  work  of  art  can  possibly  be,  and  such  as  we 
may  dwell  upon  with  the  most  uumixed  and  unvarying  satisfaction. 

To  understand,  however,  the  Doric  order,  we  must  not  regard.it 


as  a merely  masonic  form. 
Sculpture  was  always  used, 
or  intended  to  be  used, 
with  it.  The  metopes  be- 
tween the  triglyphs,  tho 
pediments  of  tho  porticos, 
and  the  acrotcria  or  pedes- 
tals on  the  roof,  are  all  un- 
meaning and  useless  unless 
filled  or  surmounted  with 
sculptured  figures.  Sculj>- 


ture  is,  indeed,  as  essential  207.  Tii?  lVrUienun.  s«ic  sun.  to  im. 


a part  of  this  order  its  tho 

acanthus-leaves  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  the  capitals  and 
entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  without  it,  or  without  its 


place  being  supplied  by  painting,  we  are  merely  looking  at  the  dead 


1 These  facts  have  all  been  fully  d undated  theuon  and  other  t-mplcs  of  Greece,  {tub- 
by Mr.  Penrose  in  hi*  beautiful  work  contain-  lished  by  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
ing  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  Par- 
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skeleton,  the  mere  framework  of  the  order,  without  the  flesh  and  blood 
that  gave  it  life  and  purpose. 

It  is  when  all  these  parts  are  combined  together,  as  in  the  portico 
of  the  Parthenon  (woodcut  No.  207),  that  we  can  understand  this  order 
in  all  its  perfection  ; for  though  each  part  was  beautiful  in  itself,  their 
full  value  can  be  appreciated  only  as  parts  of  a great  whole. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  order,  too  often  overlooked,  is  tho 
colour,  which  was  as  integral  a part  of  it  as  its  form.  Till  veiy 
lately,  it  was  denied  that  Greek  temples  were,  or  could  be,  painted  : 
the  unmistakeable  remains  of  it,  however,  that  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  all  temples,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  value  and 
use  of  colour  which  now  prevails,  have  altered  the  public  opinion  very 
much  on  the  matter,  and  most  people  admit  that  some  colour  was  used, 
though  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried. 

It  cannot  now'  be  questioned  that  colour  was  used  everywhere 
internally,  and  on  every  object.  Externally  too  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  sculpture  was  painted  and  relieved  by  strongly 
coloured  backgr  ounds  ; the  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  the  roof,  were  also 
certainly  painted,  and  all  the  architectural  mouldings,  which  at  a later 
period  were  carved  in  relief,  have  been  found  to  retain  truces  of-  their 
painted  ornaments. 

It  is  disputed  whether  tho  echinus  or  curved  moulding  of  tho 
capital  was  so  ornamented.  I think  it  undoubtedly  was ; and  the  walls 
of  the  cells  were  also  coloured  throughout  and  covered  with  paintings 
illustrative  of  the  legends  and  attributes  of  the  divinity  to  whom  the 
temple  was  dedicated,  or  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 
The  plane  face  of  the  arcliitrave,  I believe,  was  left  white,  or  merely 
ornamented  with  metal  shields  or  inscriptions,  and  the  shafts  of  tho 
columns  seem  also  to  have  been  left  plain,  or  merely  slightly  stained 
to  tone  down  the  crudeness  of  the  white  marble.  Generally  speaking, 
all  thoso  parts  which  from  their  form  or  position  were  in  any  degree 
protected  from  tho  rain  or  atmospheric  influences  seem  to  have  been 
coloured  ; thoso  particularly  exposed,  to  have  been  left  plain.  To 
whatever  extent,  however,  it  may  have  been  carried,  these  coloured 
ornaments  were  ns  essential  a part  of  tire  Doric  order  as  the  carved 
ornaments  were  of  tho  Corinthian,  and  made  it,  when  perfect,  a richer 
and  more  ornamental,  as  it  was  a more  solid  and  stable,  order  than  tho 
latter.  The  colour  nowhere  interfered  with  the  beauty  of  its  forms, 
but  gave  it  that  richness  and  amount  of  ornamentation  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  all  except  the  most  colossal  buildings,  and  a most  valuable 
adjunct  even  to  them. 

Ionic. 

Tho  Ionic  order,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  not  without  some  decided 
advantages  over  tho  Doric.  It  is  more  complete  in  itself  and  less 
dependent  on  sculpture.  Its  frieze  was  too  small  for  much  display  of 
human  life  and  action,  and  was  probably  usually  ornamented  with  lines 
of  animals  1 like  tho  friezes  at  Persepolis.  But  the  frieze  of  the  little 

1 It  was  called  Zotipliorus  {life  or  figure  bearer). 
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temple  of  N ike  Apteroa  is  brilliantly  ornamented  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  the  Doric  order.  It  also  happened  that  those  details  and  orna- 
ments which  were  only  painted  in  the  Doric,  arc  carved  in  the  Ionic 
order,  and  remain  therefore  visible  to  the  present  day,  which  gives  to 
this  order  a completeness  in’our  eyes  which  the  other  cannot  boast  of. 
Add  to  this  a certain  degree  of  Asiatic  elegance  and  grace.  All  this 
when  put  together  makes  up  a singularly  pleasing  architectural  object. 
But  notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  Doric  order  will  probably 


always  be  admitted  to 
be  superior,  as  belonging 
to  a higher  class  of  art, 
and  because  all  its  forms 
and  details  are  better  and 
more  adapted  to  their 
purpose  than  these  are. 

The  principal  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Ionic 
order  is  the  Pelasgic  or 
Asiatic  spiral,  here  call- 
ed a volute,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  ele- 
gance, forms  at  best  but 
an  awkward  capital.  The 
Assyrian  honeysuckle  be- 
low this,  carved  as  it  is 
with  the  exquisite  feel- 
ing and  taste  which  a 
Greek  only  knew  how  to 
impart  to  such  an  object, 
forms  as  elegant  an  archi- 
tectural detail  as  is  any- 
where to  be  found  ; and 
whether  used  as  the 
necking  of  a column,  or 
on  the  crowning  member 


of  a cornice,  or  on  other 
parts  connected  with  the 
order,  is  everywhere  the 
most  beautiful  ornament 
connected  with  it.  Com- 


paring this  order  with 


that  at  Persepolis  (wood-  >#*•  Ionic  order  of  Krcchtlielirai  at  Atbeiu. 

cut  No.  140),  the  only 

truly  Asiatic  prototypo  we  have  of  it,  wo  see  how  much  the  Doric 
feeling  of  the  Greeks  had  done  to  sober  it  down,  by  abbreviating  the 
capital  and  omitting  the  greater  part  of  tho  base.  This  process  was 
carried  much  farther  when  tho  order  was  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Doric,  as  in  the  Propylwa,  than  when  used  by  itself,  as  in  the  Erech- 
thoiurn ; still  in  every  case  all  the  parts  found  in  the  Asiatic  style  are 
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found  in  lie  Grook.  The  name  form  and  feelings  pervade  both ; and, 
except  in  beauty  of  execution  and  detail,  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far 
even  the  Greek  order  is  an  improvement  on  the  Eastern  one.  The 
Persepolitan  base  is  certainly  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two ; so  are 
many  parts  of  the  capital.  The  perfection  of  tho  whole,  however, 


depends  on  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  employed ; and 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
tho  Persian  order  could  not 
l>e  combined  with  tho  Doric, 
nor  applied  with  much  pro- 
priety as  an  external  order, 
which  was  tho  essential  use 
of  all  the  Grecian  forms  of 
pillars. 

N otwithstanding  the 
amount  of  carving  which 
the  Ionic  order  displays, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  was  also  ornamented 
with  colour  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  probably  in  a dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  Doric. 
My  own  impression  is,  that 
the  carved  parts  were  gilt,  or 
picked  out  with  gold,  relieved 
by  coloured  grounds,  varied 
according  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  found.  The 
existing  remains  prove  that 
colours  were  used  in  juxtapo- 
sition to  relieve  and  height- 
en the  architectural  effect  of 
the  carved  ornaments  of  this 
order. 


In  the  Ionic  temples  at 
Athens  the  same  exquisite 
masonry  was  used  as  in  the 
Doric;  tho  same  mathema- 
tical precision  and  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  entasis  of 


tho  columns,  tho  drawing  of 
the  volutes,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  even  the  minutest  de- 


Order  of  ibe  Cboragk  Monument  uf  i.j,kraie».  tails;  and  much  of  its  beauty 

and  effect  are  no  doubt  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  which  we  miss  so  painfully  in  nearly  all  modem 
examples. 
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Corinthian. 

Ah  before  mentioned,  the  Corinthian  ordor  was  only  introduced 
into  Greece  in  the  decline  of  art,  and  never  rose  during  the  purely 
Grecian  age  to  the  dignity  of  a temple  order.  It  most  probably,  how- 
. ever,  was  used  in  the  more  ornate  specimens  of  domestic  architecture, 
and  in  smaller  works  of  art,  long  before  any  of  those  examples  of  it 
were  executed  which  we  now  find  in  Greece. 

The  most  typical  specimen  wo  now  know  is  that  of  tlio  Choragie 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  (woodcut  No.  200),  which,  notwithstanding 
all  its  elegance  of  detail  and  execution,  can  hardly  bo  pronounced  to 
bo  perfect,  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic  features  being  only  very  indif- 
ferently united  to  one  another.  The  foliaged  part  is  rich  and  full,  but 
is  not  carried  up  into  the  upper  or  Ionic  portion,  which  is  in  comjwri- 
son  lean  and  poor ; and  though  separately  the  two  parts  are  irreproach- 
able, it  was  left  to  the  Homans  so  to  blond  the  two  together  as  to  make 
a perfectly  satisfactory  whole  out  of  them. 

In  this  example,  as  now 
existing,  the  junction  of  the 
column  with  the  capital  is 
left  a plain  sinking,  and  so 
it  is  generally  copied  in 
modem  times;  but  there 
can  lx;  little  doubt  that  this 
was  originally  filled  by  a 
bronze  wreath,  which  xvaa 
probably  gilt.  Accordingly 
this  is  so  represented  in  the 
wopdeut  as  boing  essential 
to  the  completion  of  the 
order.  The  base  and  shaft 
have,  like  the  upper  part  of 
the  capital,  more  Ionic  feel- 
ing in  thorn  than  the  order 
was  afterwards  allowed  to 
retain;  and  altogether  it  is, 
a«  here  practised,  far  more 
elegant,  though  less  com- 
plete, than  the  Roman  form 
which  superseded  it. 

The  other  Athenian  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds  (woodcut  No. 

210),  is  remarkable  as  be- 
ing almost  purely  Egyptian 
in  its  ty])CS,  with  no  Ionic  'ill).  Order  or  llie  Tower  of  the  Winds,  Alliens, 
admixture.  The  columns 

have  no  bases,  the  capitals  no  volutes,  and  the  water-loaf  clings  as 
closely  to  the  Troll  as  it  does  in  the  Egyptian  examples.  The  result 

r 
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altogether  wants  richness,  and,  though  appropriate  on  so  small  a scale, 
would  hardly  be  pleasing  on  a larger. 

The  great  example  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  differs  in  no 
essential  part  from  the  Roman  order,  except  that  the  comers  of  the 
abacus  are  not  cut  off ; and  that,  being  executed  in  Athens,  there  is  a 
degreo  of  taste  and  art  displayed  in  its  execution  which  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Homan  examples.  It  strictly  speaking,  however,  bolongs  to 
that  school,  and  should  bo  enumerated  with  them,  and  not  as  a Grecian 
example. 

Caryatides. 


It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  Egyptians  never  used  cary- 
atido  figures,  properly  so  called,  to  supi>ort  the  entablatures  of  their 
architecture,  their  figures  being  -g- 

always  uttachcd  to  the  front  of 
the  columns  or  piers,  which  were 

the  real  bearing  mass.  At  l’erse])o-  , v-  isji 

lis,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East,  wo  3 9 fSf 

find  figures  everywhere  employed 
supporting  tho  throne  or  the  plat-  / 

form  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  ; 

211.  Caryatide  Figure  ’ ° 

from  the  Kreclitheium.  ftFO  IISGU.  With 

so  much  taste, 

and  all  the  ornaments  aro  so  elegant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticise 
or  find  fault;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  was  a mistake 
which  even  the  art  of  the  Greeks  could  hardly  conceal.  To  use 


212.  Caryatide  Figure  in  the  Itrin.-h  .Mu.v  urn. 
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human  figures  to  support  a cornice  is  unpardonable,  unless  it  is  done 
as  a mere  secondary  adjunct  to  a building.  In  the  Erochtheium  it  is  a 
little  too  prominent  for  this,  though  used 
with  as  much  discretion  as  was  jicrhaps 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  An- 
other example  of  the  sort  is  shown  in 
woodcut  No.  212,  which,  by  employing 
a taller  cap,  avoids  some  of  the  objections 
to  the  other ; but  the  figure  itself,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  architectural,  and  so 
errs  on  tlio  other  sido. 

Another  form  of  this  class  of  support 
is  that  of  the  giants  or  Telamones,  instances 
of  which  are  found  supporting  the  roof  of 
the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum,  and  in 
the  baths  of  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Pom- 
peii. As  they  do  not  actually  bear  the 
entablature,  but  only  seem  to  relieve  the 
masonry  behind  them,  their  employment 
is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the  213.  i>i»uwik.  „i  Agri^mum. 
female  figure  aliove  described ; but  even 

they  hardly  fulfil  the  conditions'  of  true  art,  and  their  place  might  be 
better  filled  by  some  more  strictly  architectural  feature. 

Forms  ok  Temples. 

The  arrangements  of  Grecian  Doric  temples  show  almost  less 
variety  than  the  forms  of  the  pillars,  and  no  materials  exist  for  tracing 
their  gradual  development  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  temples 
at  Corinth,  and  the  oldest  at  Selinus,  are  both  perfect  examples  of  the 
hexastylo  arrangement  to  which  the  Greeks  adhered  in  all  ages  ; and 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peripteral  arrangement,  us 
well  ns  the  order  itself,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  it  still  was  so  much 
modified  before  it  appeared  in  Greece,  that  it  would  be  interesting,  if 
it  could  lie  done,  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  change. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Tho 
simplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  cells,  or  small  square  apartments, 
suited  to  contain  an  image — the  front  being  what  is  technically  called 
distyle  in  antis,  or  with  2 pillars  between  antuc,  or  square  pilaster-like 
piers  terminating  the  side  walls.  Hence  tho  interior  enclosure  of 
Grecian  temples — tho  temple  itself  as  opposed  to  the  peristyle  or  system 
of  external  columns — is  called  tho  cell,  however  largo  and  splendid  it 
may  be. 

The  next  change  was  to  separate  the  interior  into  a cell  and  porch 
by  a wall  with  a large  doorway  in  it,  as  in  the  small  temple  at 
Ilhamnus  (woodcut  No.  214),  where  the  opening  however  can  scarcely 
be  called  a doorway,  as  it  extends  to  the  roof.  A third  change  was 
to  put  a porch  of  4 pillars  in  front  of  the  last  arrangement,  or,  as 
appears  to  have  lieen  more  usual,  to  bring  forward  tho  screen  to  the 
position  of  the  pillars  as  in  the  last  exiunple.  and  to  place  the  4 pillars 
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in  front  of  this.  None  of  these  plaqs  admitted  of  a peristyle,  or  pillars 
on  tho  flanks.  To  obtain  this  it  was  necessary 

Oto  increase  the  number  of  pillars  of  the  portico 
to  t>,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  make  it  hexastyle, 
the  2 outer  pillars  being  tho  first  of  a range  of 
111  or  15  columns,  extended  along  each  Bide  of 
the  temple.  Tho  cell  in  this  arrangement  was 
| » t0  t»  «»  a complete  temple  in  itself — distyle  in  antis, 

most  frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  its  envelope  of  columns,  as 
in  woodcut  No.  215.  Sometimes  the  cell  was 
tefrastylo  or  with  4 pillars  in  front. 

In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may  be  said 
to  bo  complote,  very  few  exceptions  occurring  to 
the  rule,  though  the  Parthenon  itself  is  one  of 

, these  few.  It  has  a hexastyle  portico  at  each 

2i  4.  small Tempi» »i  ittanmnm.  end  of  the  cell ; beyond  this  is  an  octastyle  por- 
tico at.  each  end,  and  17  columns  on  each  flank. 
The  great  temple  at  Solinus  is  also  octastyle,  but  it  is  neither 
so  simple  nor  so  beautiful  in  its  arrangement ; and,  from  the  decline 


215.  Plan  of  Temple  of  Apollo 
at  I Wv.  Scale  loo  ft  to  I in. 
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of  stylo  in  the  art  when  it  was  built,  is  altogether  a very  inferior 
example. 

Another  great  exception  is  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  (wood- 
cut  No.  219),  where  the  architect  attempted  an  order  on  so  gigantic  a 
scale  as  to  be  unable  to  construct  the  pillars  with  their  architraves 
standing  free.  The  interstices  of  the  columns  aro  therefore  built  up 
with  walls  pierced  with  windows,  and  altogether  the  architecture  is  so 
bad,  that  even  its  colossal  dimensions  must  have  failed  to  render  it  at 
any  time  a pleasing  or  satisfactory  work  of  art. 

A fourth  exception  is  the  temple  at  Pass  turn  before  referred  to,  with 
9 pillars  in  front,  a clumsy  expedient,  but  which  arose  from  its  having 
a range  of  columns  down  the  centre  to  support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by 
a simpler  mode  than  the  triangular  truss  usually  employed  for  carrying 
the  ridge  between  two  ranges  of  columns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temple  at  Agrigentum,  all  these  were 
peristylar,  or  had  ranges  of  columns  all  round  them,  enclosing  the  cell 
as  it  were  in  a case,  an  arrangement  so  apparently  devoid  of  purpose, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  to  account  for  its  universality. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  merely  because  it  was  beau- 
tiful. The  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  which  had  no  pillars  externally, 
were  as  peifoct,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  would  have  become  as 
beautiful,  as  the  one  they  adopted.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
they  would  rather  have  copied  the  larger  than  the  smaller  temples,  if 
no  motive  existed  for  their  preference  of  the  latter.  The  peristyle, 
too,  was  ill  suited  for  an  ambulatory,  or  place  for  processions  to  circu- 
late round  the  temple;  it  was  too  narrow  for  this,  and  too  high  to 
protect  the  procession  from  the  rain.  Indeed,  I know  of  no  suggestion 
except  that  it  was  adapted  to  protect  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
colls  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  I think  it  hardly  admits  of 
a doubt  that  the  walls  were  painted,  and  that  without  protection  of 
some  sort  this  would  very  soon  have  been  obliterated.  It  seems  also 
very  evident  that  the  peristyle  was  not  only  practically,  but  artistically, 
most  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  paintings  of  the  Greeks 
were,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  composed  of  numerous  detached 
groups,  connected  only  by  the  story,  and  it  almost  required  the  inter- 
vention of  pillars,  or  some  means  of  dividing  into  compartments  the 
surface  to  be  so  painted,  to  separate  these  groups  from  one  another,  and 
to  prevent  the  whole  sequence  from  being  seen  at  once ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  have  been  more  beautiful  than  the  white  marble 
columns  relieved  against  a richly  coloured  plane  surface.  The  one 
seems  so  necessary  to  the  other,  that  it  can,  I think,  hardly  l>o  doubted 
but  that  this  was  the  cause,  and  that  the  effect  must  have  been  most 
surpassingly  beautiful. 

Mode  of  Lighting  Temples. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Grecian  temples  necessarily  de- 
pended  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  lighted.  No  one  will,  I 
believe,  now  contend,  as  was  once  done,  that  it  was  by  lamplight  alone 
that  the  beauty  of  their  interiors  could  lie  seen  ; and  as  light  certainly 
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was  not  introduced  through  the  side  wallsg  nor  crmld  lx?  in  sufficient 
quantities  through  the  doorways,  it  is  only  from  the  roof  that  it  could 
lx?  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  have  been  by  a large  hori- 
zontal opening  in  the  roof,  as  hat;  been  suggested,  as  that  would  have 
admitted  the  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  the  light ; and  the  only  alterna- 
tive seems  to  be  one  I suggested  some  years  ago — of  a clerestory,1 
similar  internally  to  that  foimd  in  all  the  great  Egyptian  temples,1  but 
externally  requiring  such  a change  of  arrangement  as  was  necessary  to 
adapt  it  to  a sloping  instead  of  a flat  roof.  This  seems  to  have  been 
effected  by  countersinking  it  into  the  roof,  so  as  to  make  it  in  fact  3 
ridges  in  those  parts  where  the  light  was  admitted,  though  the  regular 
slope  of  the  roof  was  retained  between  these  openings,  so  that  neither 
the  ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the  lines  of  the  roof  was  interfered 

with.  This  would  effect 
all  that  was  required, 
and  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful manner,  besides  that 
it  agrees  with  all  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  temples 
that  now  exist,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  descrip- 
tions that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  from 
_ antiquity. 

2ih.  sn-iiun  <>r  Uic  t'ariiii'iiun.  Scale  5o  (l  to  i in.  This  arrangement 

will  be  understood  from 
the  section  of  the  Parthenon  (woodcut  No.  218),  restored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  explanation,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  all 


219.  I'nrt  Section,  part  KlevAtion.  of  tireAt  Temple  at  A|gri}:entum.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


1 For  full  details  of  thin  see  4 True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,’  p.  385  ei  seq. 
* See  Woodcut*  Nos.  Ifi8,  170,  172. 
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that  remains  on  the  spot,  aw  well  an  with  all  the  accounts  we  have  of 
that  celebrated  temple.  The  same  system  applies  even  more  easily  to 
the  great  hexastyle  at  Ptestum,  and  to  the  beautiful  little  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Hassie,  in  Phigalia  (woodcut  No.  215),  and  indeed  to  all 
regular  Greek  temples ; and  what  is  a more  important  point  in  the 
examination  of  this  theory,  it  applies  equally  to  the  exceptional  ones. 
The  side  aisles,  for  instance,  of  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  were, 
as  lx 'fore  mentioned,  lighted  by  side  windows : the  central  one  could 
only  he  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
effected  by  introducing  it  between  the  telamones,  as  shown  in  the 
woodcut  No.  219. 

Another  exceptional  temple  is  that  at  Eleusis,  which  wc  know  to 
have  had  windows  and  shutters 
above,  used  in  admitting  or  ex- 
cluding the  light  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries.  The  ar- 
rangements of  this  temple  lond 
themselves  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  introducing  light,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  and  section  annexed  (Nos. 

220  and  221). 

The  great  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympias  (woodcut  No.  222)  was 
apparently  lighted  according  to  an- 
other system,  owing  probably  to  its 
immense  height,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  construction.  The  light 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
what  may  be  considered  a court,  or 
hy/xr thrum.  in  front  of  the  cell,  which 
was  lighted  through  its  inner  wall. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  temple  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,'  whoso 
description  has  given  rise  to  such  confusion  on  this  subject.  It  is  the 
only  one  to  which  his  words  apply,  or  to  which  it  is  jiossible  to  adapt 
such  a mode  of  lighting  as  lie  describes. 


220.  Plan  of  Temple  of  Oem  at  KIcuhIb. 
Seale  1 00  ft.  to  1 In. 


1 Vitruvius,  lib.  i.  cli.  t. 
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The  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  arc  all  too  much  ruined  to  enable  ns  to 
say  exactly  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  this  mode  of  lighting 

was  applied  to  them,  though  1 have 
no  doubt  that  the  mode  was  very  simi- 
lar in  all  its  main  features. 

The  little  temple  of  Nike  Apteros, 
and  the  temple  on  the  Uissus,  were 
both  too  small  to  require  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sort,  and  the 
Erechtheium  was  lighted  by  windows 
which  still  remain  at  the  west  end,  so 
that  we  cun  hardly  feel  sure  that  the 
samo  expedient  was  not  adopted  to  at 
least  some  extent  in  the  Asiatic  exam- 
ples. The  latter,  however,  is  almost 
the  only  instance  of  windows  in  any 
European  Greek  temple,  the  only 
other  example  being  in  tlio  very  ex- 
eeptional  temple  at  Agrigcntum.  It 
is  valuable,  besides,  as  showing  how 
little  the  Greeks  were  bound  by  rules, 
or  by  any  fancied  laws  of  symmetry. 

As  is  shown  in  the  plan,  elovation, 
and  view  (woodcuts  Nos.  223,  224. 
225),  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  pro- 
perly Bpeaking,  of  3 temples  grouped 
together  ; and  it  is  astonishing  what 
pains  the  architect  took  to  prevent 
their  being  mistaken  for  one.  The 
porticos  of  2 of  them  are  on  different 
levels,  and  tho  third  or  caryatide  porch  is  of  a different  height  and 
different,  style.  Every’  one  of  these  features  is  perfectly  symmetrical 
in  itself,  and  the  group  is  lieautifully  balanced  and  arranged  ; nnd 
vet  no  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest  moments'  could  have  conceived 


□ y u b 
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‘ITl,  J’liui  of  Tcmnle  of  Jupiter  Olympiiu  at 
Athens,  Scale  10U  ft.  to  1 In. 


'122.  i’Ltii  of  Krec  hUieiutn. 
Scale  too  ft.  to  1 in. 


22t.  Section  of  Krcch the lum. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


anything  more  picturesquely  irregular  than  the  whole  becomes.  In- 
deed there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Greek 
architecture  wjis  fettered  by  any  fixed  laws  of  formal  symmetry  : each 
detail,  every  feature,  every  object,  such  as  a hall  or  temple,  which 
could  lie  considered  as  one  complete  and  separate  whole,  was  jtcrfcctly 
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symmetrical  and  regular ; but  no  two  buildings — no  two  apartments — 
if  for  different  purposes,  were  made  to  look  like  one.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  curious  to  observe  what  pains  they  took  to  arrnnge  their 
buildings  so  as  to  produce  variety  and  contrast,  instead  of  formality  or 
singleness  of  effect.  Temples,  when  near  one  another,  were  never 
placed  parallel,  nor  were  even  their  propylaea  and  adjuncts  ever  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  seen  at  once  or  in  one  line.  Tho  Egyptians,  as  before 
remarked,  had  the  same  feeling,  but  carried  it  into  even  the  details  of 
the  same  building,  which  tho  Greeks  did  not.  In  this,  indeed,  as 
in  almost  every  other  aitistic  modo  of  expression,  they  seem  to  have 
bit  exactly  the  happy  medium,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  harmony 
with  tho  greatest  variety,  and  to  satisfy  the  minutest  scrutiny  and  the 
most  refined  taste,  while  their  buildings  produced  an  immediate  and 
striking  effect  on  even  tho  most  careless  and  casual  beholders. 

Municipal  Akchitectuke. 

Very  littlo  now  remains  of  all  the  various  classes  of  municipal  and 
domestic  buildings  which  once  must  have  covered  the  land  of  Greece, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  exquisite  feeling  for  art  that  pervaded 
that  people,  were  certainly  not  less  beautifid,  though  more  ephemeral, 
than  the  sacred  buildings  whose  ruins  still  remain  to  us. 

There  are,  however,  two  buildings  in  Athens  which,  though  small, 
give  us  most  exalted  ideas  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  The  first, 
already  alluded  to,  usually  known  as  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  is  a plain 
octagonal  building  about  45  ft.  in  height  by  24  in  width,  ornamented 
by  2 small  (torches  of  2 pillars  each,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  whose 
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capitals  tiro  represented  in  woodcut  No.  210.  Its  roof,  like  the  rest  of 
the  building,  is  of  white  marble,  and  of  simple  but  very  elegant  design, 
and  below  this  is  a frieze  of  8 large  figures, 
symbolical  of  the  8 winds,  from  which  the 
tower  takes  its  name,  they  in  fact  being  the 
principal  objects  and  ornaments  of  the 
building,  the  most  important  use  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  to  contain  a clepsydra 
or  water-clock. 

The  other  building,  though  smaller,  is 
still  more  beautiful.  It  is  known  as  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  and  con- 
sists of  a square  base  12  ft.  high  by  9 ft. 
wide,  on  which  stands  a circular  temple 
adorned  by  6 Corinthian  columns,  which, 
with  thoir  entablature,  and  the  roof  and 
pedestal  they  support,  make  up  22  ft.  more, 
so  that  the  whole  height  of  the  monument 
is  only  84  ft.  Notwithstanding  these  insig- 
nificant dimensions,  the  beauty  of  its  co- 
lumns (woodcut  No.  209)  and  of  their  enta- 
blature, above  all,  the  beauty  of  the  roof, 
and  of  the  finial  ornament  designed  to  com- 
plete the  building,  which  is  unrivalled  for 
elegance  even  in  Greek  art,  together  make 
up  a composition  so  perfect  that  nothing  in 
any  other  style  or  age  can  be  said  to  sur- 
pass it.  If  it  is  a fair  index  of  the  art.  that 
was  lavished  on  the  smaller  objects,  the 
temples  hardly  give  a just  idea  of  all  that 

Choragic  Monument  of  1^1-  h,lV0  ^hoA. 
craU*A.  No  wolf. 


Theatres. 


In  extreme  contrast  with  the  buildings  last  described,  which  were 
among  the  smallest,  came  the  theatres,  which  were  the  largest  of  the 
monuments  the  Greeks  seem  ever  to  have  attempted. 

The  annexed  plan  of  one  at  Dramyssus,  the  ancient  Dodona,  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  forms  and  arrangements.  Its  dimensions  may  be 
said  to  be  gigantic,  being  443  ft.  across ; but  even  this,  though  perhaps 
the  largest  in  Greece,  is  far  surpassed  by  many  in  Asia  Minor.  ’What, 
remains  of  it,  however,  is  merely  the  auditorium,  and  consists  only  of 
ranges  of  seats  arranged  in  a semicircle,  but  without  architectural  orna- 
ment. In  all  the  examples  in  Europe,  the  proscenium,  which  was  the 
only  part  architecturally  ornamented,  has  perished,  so  that,  till  we  can 
restore  this  with  something  like  certainty,  the  theatres  hardly  come 
within  the  class  of  architecture  as  a fiuo  art. 

In  Asia  Minor  some  of  the  theatres  have  their  proscenia  adorned 
with  niches  and  columns,  and  friezes  of  great  richness,  but  all  these 
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227.  Plan  of  Theatre  at  Dramyssus.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 


belong  to  the  Koman  period ; and  though  probably  copies  of  the  inode 
in  which  the  Greeks  ornamented  theirs,  are  so  corrupt  in  style  as  to 
prevent  their  being  used  with  safety  in  attempting  to  restore  the  earlier 
examples.  . 

Many  circumstances  would  indeed  induce  us  to  believe  that  the 
proscenia  of  the  earlier  theatres  may  have  been  of  wood  or  bronze,  or 
both  combined,  and  heightened  by  painting  and  carving  to  a great, 
degree  of  richness.  This,  though  appropriate  and  consonant  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  drama,  would  lie  fatal  to  the  expectation  of 
anything  being  found  to  illustrate  its  earliest  forms. 

Tombs. 

Like  the  other  Indo-Germunic  races,  the  Greeks  never  were  toml>- 
builders,  and  nothing  of  any  importance  of  this  class  is  found  in  Greece, 
except  the  tombs  of  the  early  Pelasgie  races,  which  were  either  tumuli 
or  treasuries,  as  they  are  popularly  called.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
headstones  and  small  pillars  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  monolithic, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  sculpture  than  of  architecture. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  are  some  important  tombs,  some  built  and  others 
cut  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  described  before  in 
speaking  of  the  tombs  of  the  Lycians.  The  built  examples  which 
remain  almost  all  belong  to  the  Koman  period,  though  the  most  mag- 
nificent mausoleum  of  the  ancient  world,  in  the  oyes  of  the  Greeks, 
was  that  which  the  Queen  Artemisia  orected  at  Halicarnassus  to  the 
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memory  of  her  husband,  Mausolus,  which  gave  its  name  to  all  subse- 
quent examples  of  its  cluss.  It  belonged  to  the  great  period  of  Greek 
art,  and  must  have  been  a splendid  building,  though  our  possessing  only 
verbal  descriptions  of  it  prevents  our  boing  able  to  judge  for  ourselves 
how  far  it  conformed  with  the  rules  of  good  taste. 

We  have  nothing  left  but  imperfect  verbal  descriptions  of  the  do- 
mestic, and  even  of  the  palatial  architecture  of  Greece,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  its  forms  ; and  Pompeii,  though 
half  a Greek  city,  belongs  to  too  late  and  too  corrupt  an  age  to  enable 
us  to  use  it  even  as  an  illustration  ; but  we  may  rest  assured  that  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Greeks  displayed  the  same  exquisite 
taste  which  pervades  not  only  their  monumental  architecture,  but  all 
their  works  in  metal  or  clay,  down  to  the  meanest  object,  which  have 
been  preserved  to  our  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forms  of  their  houses  wore  much  more  irre- 
gular and  picturesque  than  wo  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  they  were. 
They  seem  to  have  taken  such  pains  in  their  temples — in  the  Erccli- 
thoium,  for  instanco,  and  at  Eleusis — to  make  every  part  tell  its  own 
tale,  that  anything  like  forced  regularity  must  have  been  offensive  to 
them,  and  they  would  probably  make  every  apartment  exactly  of  the 
dimensions  required,  and  group  them  so  that  no  one  should  under  any 
circumstances  bo  confounded  with  another. 

This,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  arts,  must  now 
remain  to  us  as  mere  speculation,  and  the  architectural  history  of  Greece 
must  he  confined  to  her  temples  and  monumental  erections.  These 
suffice  to  explain  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  art,  and  fit  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  the  stylos  which  have 
yet  been  invented  in  any  part  of  the  world.  * 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ETRURIA. 


CONTESTS. 

Historical  notice  — Temples  — Hock-cut  tombs  — Tombs  at  Caste l d’Asso  — Tumuli. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  MEMORANDA. 


Migration  from  Asia  Minor about  12th  rent.  nx. 

Tomb  of  Forsenn* about  bx.  600 

Ktmria  becomes  ntjcct  to  Romo 3oo 


Ouk  subject  again  carries  ns  back  to  a very  early  period — that  of  tho 
first  introduction  of  art  into  Italy,  for  tho  traces  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  direct  our  attention  to  Etruria.  In  describing  the  remains 
found  in  this  country  we  shall  come  to  nothing  very  remarkable  for 
its  bearing  upon  merely  architectural  questions.  The  study  of  tho 
monuments  of  Etruria  derives  the  greater  part  of  its  interest  from  its 
historical  importance.  In  this  point  of  view  there  are  perhaps  few 
parts  of  the  world  whoso  remains  of  art  are  more  instructive  than 
those  of  Etruria.  Without  the  lessons  which  wo  loam  from  them,  tho 
architectural  history  of  Rome  is  an  unintelligible  maze  : and  the  con- 
nection between  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  from  the  earliest  time, 
equally  inexplicable. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  many  controversies  that  have 
of  late  years  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  Etruscans,'  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  thus  much : — They  were 
an  Asiatic  people  who  12  or  13  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  emi- 
grated from  Lydia,  driven  from  their  homo  either  by  tho  pressure  of  a 
long  famine  or  by  the  rising  power  of  some  neighboring  nation, 
most  probably  that  of  the  Assyrians.  Landed  in  Italy,  they  dis- 
possessed of  some  of  their  cities  the  Umbrians,  a peoplo  of  similar 
origin  to  themselves,  and  settled  themselves  between  the  valleys  of 


, 1 These  questions  are  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  ‘ True  Principles  of  Beauty 
in  Art,’  p.  426  ct  seqq. 
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the  Tiber  and  the  Arno.  In  this  fertile  district  they  founded  12  cities, 
and  established  a federal  union  of  12  states,  which  is  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  race. 

Here  they  appear  to  have  flourished  for  7 or  8 centuries,  receiving 
the  expatriated  Trojans  and  other  similar  accessions  from  their  native 
shores,  and  keeping  up  a constant  communication  of  commerce  and 
art  with  tho  cognate  I’elasgic  races  of  Greece  and  other  parts. 

When  Romo  was  first  founded,  her  kings,  laws,  and  institutions 
were  Etruscan,  and  consequently  of  Asiatic  origin,  though  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  wore  probably  of  the  old  Italian  stock.  About  5 cen- 
turies before  Christ  the  Romans  threw  off  the  Etruscan  yoke,  and  esta- 
blished the  peculiar  municipal  institutions  of  the  Indo-Germanic  races. 
Eventually,  after  a contest  of  2 centuries’  duration,  they  conquered  in 
succession  the  several  states  of  the  then  old  and  decrepit  Union,  and 
based  their  colossal  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  parent  nation  of  Etruria. 

Until  the  very  latest  time,  however,  Rome  retained,  both  in  her 
institutions  and  her  arts,  many  peculiarities  derived  from  her  original 
rulers ; and  it  is  only  by  studying  what  remains  of  the  older  race  that 
wo  can  understand  either  the  origin  or  meaning  of  those  peculiar 
features. 

Tho  origin  of  Etruscan  art  is  beyond  all  doubt  Asiatic,  and  its  ori- 
ginal seat  was  some  part  of  the  countries  between  the  Tigris  and  tho 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lire  same  art,  and  from  the  same  source, 
prevailed  in  Greece  under  the  l’elasgi.  In  that  country,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a separate  style  of  art  in  very 
early  times.  It  was  there  amalgamated  with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
forms  under  tho  Dorians  during  tho  4 or  5 centuries  tliat  elapsed  Ikj- 
tweon  tho  extinction  of  tho  pure  Pelasgic  style  and  the  rise  of  true 
Hellenic  art.  The  united  stylo  thus  slowly  ri]>ened  into  that  noble 
and  chastened  art  which  we  have  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

In  Etruria  the  old  Asiatic  style  enjoyed  no  such  advantages.  It 
there  was  left  without  a rival  or  associate,  to  luxuriate  in  its  own 
natural  wildness ; but  it  remained  an  exotic  unsuited  to  the  climate. 
It  never  blended  itself  with  the  art  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
planted.  Perliajw  there  was  nothing  with  which  it  could  blend  itself. 
It  thus  boro  no  such  fruit  ns  in  Greece,  and  could  not  maintain  itself 
after  the  jieople  which  had  introduced  it  had  succumbed  beneath  the 
superior  energy  of  their  Italian  conquerors. 


Tkmpt.es. 

As  might  bo  expected  of  a people  of  Asiatic  origin,  the  Etruscans 
hail  no  temples  worthy  of  the  name.  At  least  no  remains  of  any  are 
now  to  bo  found,  and  those  we  read  of  were  small,  though  probably 
highly  ornamented,  wooden  fabrics,  which  of  course  perished  early. 
t)n  the  other  hand,  the  Etruscans  were  an  essentially  tomb-building 
race.  Their  religion  took  very  much  the  character  of  ancestral  wor- 
ship, and  it  was  this  particular  feature  of  it  which  left  so  strong  an 
impress  on  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  not  mi  idolatry. 
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nor  had  it  a distinct  and  privileged  priesthood  ; consequently  it  was 
devoid  of  all  tendency  to  the  feelings  which  find  their  utterance  in 
architectural  splendour. 

We  know  from  Vitruvius  that  there  were  two  classes  of  temples  in 
Etruria : the  first  circular,  like  their  tombs,  and  dedicated  to  one  god 
or  demigod ; the  other  rectangular,  with  3 cells  sacred  to  3 deities. 
The  appearance  and  arrangement  of  the  rectangular  temples  is  scarcely 
more  than  a mere  antiquarian  question.  The  restoration  of  the  eleva- 
tion from  the  description  in  Vitruvius  is  by  no  means  easv  or  certain. 
My  own  belief  is  that  it  resembled  that  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
(Xo.  228),  but  it  is  not  worth  while  here  to  enter  into  all  the  reasons 


229.  Plan  and  Section  of  an  Hint  scan  Tempi*-. 


for  this  impression,  which  I have  given  elsewhere.1  In  fact,  these 
temples,  as  architectural  objects,  are  so  insignificant  as  hardly  to  de- 
serve much  consideration.  The  restored  ground-plan  explains  their 
general  arrangements,  as  commonly  admitted  by  those  who  have  studied 
tjio  subject. 

The  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  I believe  to  have  been  a 
mere  circular  cell  with  a ]>orch.  The  Homans  surrounded  it  with 
a peristyle,  which  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  original  style.  They 
magnified  it  afterwards  into  the  most  characteristic  and  splendid  of  all 
their  temples,  the  l’autheon,  whose  portico  is  Etruscan  in  arrangement 
and  design,  and  whose  coll  still  more  distinctly  belongs  to  that  style. 
The  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  in  all  respects  an  Etruscan 
building ; and  most  of  the  other  temples  of  the  Homans,  though  affect- 
ing a peristylar  form,  returned  to  the  arrangements  which  had  l>een 
adopted  in  the  first  instance  from  their  neighbours  and  original  rulers. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  simpler  Homan  temples  of  circular 
form  are  derived  from  Etruscan  originals.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  importance  if  wo  wore  able  to  illustrate  the  later  buildings  from 
existing  remains  of  the  older ; but  the  fact  is  that  such  deductions  as 
we  may  draw  from  the  copies  arc  our  only  source  of  information  re- 
specting the  originals. 

We  know  little  of  any  of  the  civil  buildings  with  which  the  cities 
1 True  1 ’n m i [il.-s  of  IW.uity  in  Art,  p.  44S  rt  >!'/y . 
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of  Etruria  wore  adorned,  except  the  remains  of  their  theatres  and 
amphitheatres.  The  form  of  the  latter  wns  essentially  Etruscan,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Homans,  with  whom  it  l>ecamo  their  most  charac- 
teristic and  grandest  architectural  object.  Of  the  amphitheatres  of 
ancient  Etruria  only  one  now  remains  in  so  perfect  a state  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  their  forms.  It  is  that  at  Sutri,  which,  however,  being 
entirely  cut  in  the  rock,  neither  affords  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
mode  of  construction,  nor  enables  us  to  determine  the  age.  The  general 
dimensions  are  295  ft.  in  its  greatest  length,  by  2G5  in  breadth,  and 
consequently  much  nearer  a circle  than  those  of  the  Homans  usually 
were ; but  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  aro  such  us  were  usually 
found  in  after  times. 

Besides  these  we  have  numerous  works  of  utility,  but  thesqi  belong 
more  strictly  to  engineering  than  to  architectural  science.  The  city 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  surpass  those  of  any  other  ancient  nation  in 
extent  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  Their  works  of  drainage  and  their 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  l’clasgians  in  Grceec,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  science  and  skill,  which  their 
successors  never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  Etruscans 
were  notan  architectural  people,  and  had  no  temples  or  palaces  worthy 
of  attention.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  now 
to  be  found  even  in  ruins,  and,  were  it  not  that  the  study  of  Etruscan 
art  is  a necessary  introduction  to  that  of  Home,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  try  to  gather  together  and  to  illustrate  the  few  fragments  and 
notices  of  it  that  remain. 

Tombs. 

The  tonibH  now  found  of  the  Etruscans  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes: — First,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembling  dwelling-houses; 
secondly,  the  circular  tumuli,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  most  nume- 
rous and  important  class. 

Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds.  The  rock- 
cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  those  with  only  a facade  on  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  a sepulchral  chamber  within  ; secondly,  those  cut  quite  out 
of  the  rock,  and  standing  free  ull  round.  To  this  class  probably  once 
belonged  an  immense  numl>er  of  tombs  built  in  the  ordinary  way ; but 
all  these  have  totally  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  class,  as  now 
under  consideration,  consists  entirely  of  excavated  examples. 

The  second  class  may  bo  divided  into  those  tumuli  erected  over 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  which  is  found  all  over  Etruria,  and 
those  which  have  chambers  built  above  ground. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  these  classes  is  the  older.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  buried  in 
caves  long  before  the  Etruscans  lauded  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  pyramids  over  rock-cut  and  built  chambers.  Wo  know  too  that 
Abraham  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Moehpelah  in  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlio  tombs  at  Smyrna  ( woodcut  N o.  1 48),  the  treasuries  of  Mycenee, 
tho  sepulchre  of  Alyattos,  and  many  others,  are  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
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of  the  tumuli,  which  moreover  are  found  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
appear  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  comparative  antiquity  of  the  different  kinds  of  tombs  being  thus 
doubtful,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  to 
classify  them  architecturally.  It  may  be  assumed,  I lielievo,  with  safety, 
that  all  the  modes  which  have  been  enumerated  were  practised  by  the 
Etruscans  at  a period  very  slightly  subsequent  to  their  migration  into 
Italy. 

Of  the  first  class  of  the  rock-cut  tombs — those  with  merely  a facade 
externally— the  most  remarkable  group  is  that  atCastel  d’Asso.  At 
this  placo  there  is  a perpendicular  cliff"  with  hundreds  of  these  tombs 
ranged  along  its  face,  like  houses  in  a street.  A similar  arrangement 
is  found  in  Egypt  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  atl’etra,  and  around  all  the  more 
ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  Etruria  they  generally  consist  of  ono  chamber  lighted  by  the 
doorway  only.  Their  internal  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  a dwelling  chamber,  with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Externally  they  have  little  or  no  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  is  true  that,  executed  at  a much  later  poriod, 
and  under  Roman  domination,  some  tombs  are  found  adorned  with 
frontispieces  of  a debased  Doric  or  Ionic  order  ; but  such  cannot  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  but  lather  of  that  corruption  of 
style  sure  to  arise  from  a conquered  people  trying  to  imitate  the  arts 
of  their  rulers. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  second  class  of  rock-cut  tombs  will 
be  understood  from 
the  woodcut  No.  T2iK 
representing  two  mo- 
numents at  Pastel 
d’Asso.  Unfortunately 
neither  is  complete, 
nor  is  thero  any  com- 
plete example  known 
to  oxist  of  this  class. 

Perhaps  the  apex  was 
added  structurally ; 
and  these,  like  all 
such  thiugs  in  Etru- 
ria, have  perished. 

Perhaps,  if  cut  in  the 
rock,  the  terminals 
were  slender  carved 
ornaments,  and  con- 
sequently liable  to  in- 
jury. They  are  usually  restored  by  antiquaries  in  the  shape  of  recti- 
linear  pyramids,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  as  far  as  I know. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
style  and  its  affinities  to  suppose  that  the  termination  of  these  monu- 
ments, even  if  added  in  masonry,  was  curvilinear. 

li 


22$.  Tomb*  at  Castel  d’AMo.  From  the  Annale  del  Institulo. 
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One  remarkable  tiling  about  the  rock-cut.  tombs  is  the  form  of  their 
mouldings,  which  differ  from  any  found 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Two  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  230). 
They  are  very  numerous  and  in  great  vari- 
ety, but  do  not  in  any  instance  show  the 
slightest  traco  of  a cornice,  nor  of  any  ten- 
dency thereto.  In  place  of  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, wo  find  only  a reverse  moulding  alto- 
gether. It  is  probable  that,  similar  forms 
will  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  something 
resembling  them  occurs  at  I’ersepolis  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  remarkable  that  tliis  feature 
did  not  penetrate  to  Homo,  and  that  no  trace  of  its  influence  is  found 
there,  as  might,  lie  expected.1 


Mouldings  from  Tombs  ut 
Cos  tel  d'Asso. 


Tumuli. 

The  simplest  and  therefore  perhaps  the  earliest  monument  which 
can  lie  erected,  by  a people  who  reverence  their  departed  relatives, 
over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  is  a mound  of  earth  or  a cairn  of  stones, 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  form  among  the  Tartar  races  of  man- 
kind fiom  the  earliest  days  to  tho  present  hour.*  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  how  universal  such  monuments  were  among  the  ruder 
tribes  of  Northern  Europe.  Tho  Etruscans  seem  to  have  improved 
upon  this  by  surrounding  tho  base  with  a indium,  or  supporting  wall  of 
masonry.  This  not  only  defined  its  limits  and  gavo  it  dignity,  but 
enabled  entrances  to  be  made  in  it,  and  otherwise  converted  it  from  a 
mere  hillock  into  a monumental  structure.  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
this  basement  was  an  invariable  part  of  all  Etruscan  tumuli,  and  when 
it  is  not  found  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  been  removed,  or  that  it  is 
buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  mound.  No  doubt  such  a stone  basement 
may  easily  have  been  removed  by  th<j  peasantry,  or  buried,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  this  was  invariably  the  caso.  It.  seems  that  the 
enclosure  was  frequently  a circle  of  stones  or  monumental  steles,  in  the 
centre  of  which  tho  tumulus  stood.  The  monuments  have  hitherto 
been  so  carelessly  examined  and  restored,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  tho  details  of  their  structure. 
Nor  can  we  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  a comparison  with  other 
tumuli  of  cognate  races.  The  description  by  Herodotus  of  tho  tomb 
of  Alyattos  at  Sardis,  that  by  i’ausaniiis  of  those  of  Epytus  in  Arcadia, 
and  the  appearances  of  those  at  Myccme  and  Orehomenus,  might  be 
interpreted  either  way ; but  those  at  Smyrna,  and  a great,  number  at 
least  of  those  in  Etruria,  have  the  circle  of  stones  as  a supporting  base 
to  the  mound. 


1 Even  iu  more  modern  times  1 know  of 
no  building  showing  a traco  of  these  forms  ex- 
cept the  tomb  of  Theodnric  at  Ravenna.  This, 
however,  is  Etruscan  both  iu  form  and  detail, 


as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

* Sec  woodcut  No.  90,  which  might  almost 
lie  taken  for  a representation  of  an  Etruscan 
tomb. 
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These  tumuli  are  found  existing  in  immense  numbers  in  every 
necropolis  of  Etruria.  A large  space  is  generally  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose outside  the  walls  of  all  the  great  cities.  In  these  cemeteries  the 
tumuli  are  arranged  in  rows,  like  houses  in  streets.  Even  now  we  can 
count  them  by  hundreds,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  largest 
cities — at  Yulci,  for  instance — almost  by  thousands. 

Most  of  them  arc  now  worn  down  by  the  effect  of  time  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  ground,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  still  retain  an 
imposing  appearance.  Nearly  all  have  l>een  rifled  nt  some  early  period, 
though  the  treasures  still  discovered 
almost  daily  in  some  places  show 
how  vast  their  extent  was,  und  how 
much  oven  now  remains  to  be  done 
before  this  vast  mine  of  antiquity 
can  be  said  to  lie  exhausted. 

One  of  tho  most  remarkable 
among  thosu  that  have  been  opened 
in  modern  times  is  at  ( 'ervetcro,  tho 
ancient  (.'rero,  known  ns  the  llegu- 
1 ini  Galeassi  tomb,  from  the  names 
of  its  discoverers. 

Like  a Nubian  pyramid  or  Bud- 
dhist, tope,  it.  consists  of  an  inner 
and  oldor  tumulus,  around  anil  over 
which  another  has  been  added.  In 
tho  outer  mound  are  5 tombs  either  of  dependent  or  inferior  personages. 
Thoso  were  rilled  long  ago  ; but  the  outer  pyramid  having  effectually 


231.  Plan  of  Kegnlitii  Gnlrnssi  Toiub. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


flection*  «*f  lUwtllnl  Galenssi  Tomb.  From  Caniim's  Ktrnria  Antic*. 
Scale  for  l.i rp*  section,  &0  ft.  to  I in. 
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concealed  the  entrance  to  the  principal  tomb,  it  remained  untouched 
till  very  lately,  when  it  yielded  to  its  discoverers  a richer  collection  of 
ornaments  and  utensils  in  gold  and  bronze  than  have  ever  been  found 


in  one  place  before. 

The  dimensions  and  arrangements  of  this  tumulus  will  be  under- 
stood from  woodcuts  Xos.  231  and  232,  and  from  the  two  sections  of 


the  principal  tomb  which  are  annexed  to  them. 
Those  last  display  an  irregularity  of  construction 
very  unusual  in  such  cases,  for  which  no  cause 
can  bo  assigned.  The  usual  section  is  perfectly 
regular,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  233), 
taken  from  another  tomb  at  the  same  place. 

These  chambers,  liko  all  those  of  the  early 
Etruscans,  are  vaulted  on  the  horizontal  principle, 
like  the  tombs  at  Mycenaa  and  Orchomenus.  None 
a3‘  cvr,'!l".No  ScTic!'b  "l  found  in  Italy  arc  at  all  equal  to  those  of  Greeco  in 
dimensions  or  beauty  of  construction. 

Woodcut  Xo.  234  is  a perspective  view  of  the  principal  chamber  in 
the  Regulini  Galeassi  tomb,  showing  tho  position  of  the  furniture  found 
in  it  when  fi rat  opened,  consisting  of  biers  or  bedsteads,  shields,  arrows, 

and  vessels  of  various  sorts. 
A number  of  vases  are  hung 
in  a curious  recess  in  the 
roof,  the  form  of  which 
would  be  inexplicable  but 
for  the  utensils  found  in  it. 
With  this  clue  to  its  mean- 
ing we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  it  represents  a place 
for  hanging  such  vessels  in 
the  houses  of  the  living. 

All  the  treasures  found 
in  this  tomb  are  in  the  old- 
est style  of  Etruscan  art, 
and  arc  so  similar  to  the 
bronzes  and  ornaments 
brought  by  Layard  from 
Assyria  as  to  lead  to  tho 
belief  that  they  had  a com- 
mon origin.  The  tomb, 
with  its  contents,  probably 
dates  from  the  9th  or  10th 
century  before  the  Chris- 

234.  View  of  principal  Chamber  in  Kegulmi  (jalearai  Tomb,  tian  era. 

The  largest  tomb  hi- 


therto discovered  in  Etruria  is  now  known  as  the  C'ocumclltt,  in  the 
necropolis  at  Yulci.  It  is  lather  mole  than  240  It.  in  diameter,  and 
originally  could  not  have  been  less  than  1 15  or  1 20  ft.  in  height,  though 


now  it  only  rises  to  50  ft. 
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Near  its  centre  are  tin-  remains  of  two  solid  towers,  one  circular, 
the  other  squuro,  lieitlier  of  them  actually  central,  nor  are  they  placed 
in  such  u way  that  we  can  understand  how  they  can  have  formed  a 
|>art  of  any  symmetrical 
design.  A plan  and  a view 
of  the  present  appearance 
of  this  monument  are  given 
in  the  woodcuts,  Nos.  235 
and  230. 

This  tumulus,  with  its 
principal  remaining  fea- 
tures thus  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  centre,  may 
possibly  assist  us  to  under- 
stand the  curious  descrip- 
tion found  in  Pliny  1 of  the 
tomb  of  l’orsenna.  This 
description  iH  quoted  from 
Varro,  being  evidently  re- 
garded by  Pliny  himself  as 

not  a little  apocryphal.  235.  i*iiui  uf CocumcUn,  Vuici.  Scnk*  luufi.  u>  1 in. 
According  to  this  account 
it  consisted  of  a square  basement  300  ft.  each  way,  from  which  arose  5 
pyramids,  united  at  the  summit  by  a bron7.e  circle  or  cupola.  This  was 
again  surmounted  by  4 other  pyramids,  the  summits  of  which  were 
again  united  at  a height  of  300  ft.  from  the  ground.  From  this  point 
rose  still  5 more  pyramids,  whose  height  Varro  (from  modesty,  as  Pliny 
surmises)  omits  to  state,  but  which  was  estimated  in  Etruscan  tradi- 
tions at  the  same  height  as  the  rest,  of  the  monument.  This  last  state- 
ment, which  does  not  rest  on  any  real  authority,  may  well  lie  regarded 
as  exaggerated ; but  if  we  take  the  total  height  as  about  400  ft.,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  in  the  age  of  l’liny,  when  all  the  buildings  were 
low,  such  a structure,  as  high  as  the  steeple  at  Salisbury,  would  appear 
fabulous  ; but  the  vast  piles  that  have  lieen  erected  by  tomb-building 
races  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  render  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Varro  was  justified  in  what  ho  asserted. 


•£HJ.  View  of  CoctunclU,  Vulci. 


1 Plin.  Hist.,  xxxvi.  13. 
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Noar  the  gate  of  Albano  ih  found  a small  tomb  of  5 pyramidal  pillars 
rising  from  a squnre  base,  exactly  corresponding  with  Yarro’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb  of  I’orsenna.  It  is  called  by  trsidi- 
tion  the  tomb  of  Arons,  the  son  of  l’orsonna,  though  the  character  of 

the  mouldings  with  which  it  is  adorned 
would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  a more  mo- 
dern date.  It  consists  of  a lofty  podium, 
on  which  are  placed  5 pyramids,  a large 
one  in  the  centre  and  4 smaller  ones  at 
the  angles.  Its  present  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  237). 

There  are  not  in  Etruria  any  features 
sufficiently  marked  to  characterise  a style 
of  architecture,  nor  any  pillars  with  their 
accessories  which  can  bo  considered  to 
constitute  an  order.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  roek-cut  tombs  square  piers 
support  the  roof ; and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances rounded  pillars  are  found,  but 
these  are  either  without  mouldings  or 
ornamented  only  with  Homan  details,  be- 
in-.  Tumi>  «f  Aruns  a ii mu.  traying  the  lateness  of  their  execution. 

The  absence  of  built  examples  of  tho  class 
of  tombs  found  in  the  rock  prevents  us  from  recognising  any  of  those 
peculiarities  of  construction  which  sometimes  aro  as  characteristic  of  the 
style  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  more  purely  ornamental  parts. 

Frem  their  city  gates,  their  aqueducts  and  bridges,  we  know  that 
the  Etruscans  used  the  radiating  arch,  with  deep  voussoirs  and  elegant 
mouldings,  at  an  early  age,  giving  it  that  character  of  strength  which 
the  Homans  afterwards  imparted  to  their  works  of  the  same  class.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  Home  (woodcut  No.  132)  must  be  considered  as  a 

work  executed  under  Etrus- 
can superintendence,  and  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  the 
class. 

At  the  same  timo  the 
Etruscans  used  tho  pointed 
arch,  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  seem  to  have  had 
the  same  predilection  for  it 
which  characterised  the  cog- 
nate l’clasgian  race  in  Greece. 
A gateway  at  Arpino  (wood- 
cut  No.  238)  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  at  Thoricus, 
but  larger  and  more  elegant; 
and  there  are  many  speci- 
mens of  the  same  class  found  in  Italy.  The  portion  of  an  aqueduct  at 
Tuaculum,  shown  in  woodcut  No.  233,  is  i curious  transition  specimen. 


Oatoway  at  Arpino. 
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where  the  two  stone*  meeting  at  the  apex  (usually  eulied  the  Egyptian 
form,  being  the  first  step 
towards  tho  true  areh)  are 
combined  with  a substruc- 
ture of  horizontal  converging 
masonry'. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
stances the  horizontal  areh 
is  a legitimate  mode  of  con- 
struction, and  may  have 
been  used  long  after  the 
principle  of  the  radiating 
arch  was  known.  The;  great 
convenience  of  the  latter,  as 
enabling  largo  spaces  to  lie 
spanned  even  with  brick  or  23a.  Aqueduct  at  Tnn-uium. 

the  smallest  stones,  and  thus 

dispensing  with  tho  necessity  for  stones  of  very  largo  dimensions,  led 
ultimately  to  its  universal  adoption.  Subsequently,  when  tho  pointed 
form  of  tho  radiating  areh  was  introduced,  no  motive  remained  for  tho 
retention  of  tho  horizontal  method,  and  it  was  outiroly  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
ROM  E. 


INTRODUCTION. 

VVk  now  approach  the  last,  revolution  that  completed  and  closed  the 
great  cycle  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world.  We  have 
seen  Art  spring  Minerva-like  perfect  from  the  head  of  her  great  parent, 
in  Egypt.  We  have  admired  it  in  Assyria,  rich,  varied,  but  unstable ; 
aiming  at  everything,  but  never  attaining  maturity  or  perfection.  We 
have  tried  to  trace  the  threads  of  early  Pelasgic  art  in  Asia.  Greoce,  and 
Etruria,  spreading  its  influence  over  the  world,  and  laying  tho  founda- 
tion of  other  arts  which  the  Pelasgi  were  incapable  of  developing.  We 
have  seen  all  these  elements  gathered  together  in  Greece,  the  essence 
extracted  from  each,  and  the  whole  combined  into  the  most  perfeot  and 
beautiful  combinations  of  intellectual  power  that  tho  world  has  yet 
witnessed.  We  have  now  only  to  contemplate  the  last  act  in  the  great 
drama,  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy  catastrophe  by  which  all  these 
styles  of  architecture  were  collected  in  wild  confusion  in  Rome,  and 
perished  beneath  the  luxury  and  crimes  of  that  mighty  people. 

View  them  as  wo  will,  the  arts  of  Rome  were  never  an  indigenous  or 
natural  production  of  tho  soil  or  people,  but  an  aggregation  of  foreign 
stylos  in  a state  of  transition  from  tho  old  and  time-honoured  forms  of 
Pagan  antiquity  to  the  now  development  of  Christian  arts.  We  can- 
not of  course  suppose  that  the  Romans  foresaw  the  result  to  which 
their  amalgamation  of  previous  styles  was  tending,  still  they  advanced 
as  steadily  towards  that  result  as  if  u prophetic  spirit  had  guided  them 
to  a well-defined  conception  of  what  was  to  bo.  It  was  not  however 
permitted  to  tho  Romans  to  complete  this  task.  Long  before  tho  ancient 
methods  and  ideas  had  been  completely  moulded  into  the  new,  the 
power  of  Romo  sank  beneath  her  conniption,  and  a long  pause  took 
place,  during  whieh  the  Christian  arts  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
point  they  had  reached  in  the  age  of  Constantine.  Indeed  in  many 
respects  they  receded  from  it  during  the  dark  ages.  When  they  re- 
appeared in  tho  10th  and  11th  centuries  it  was  in  an  entirely  new  garb, 
and  with  scarcely  a trace  of  their  origin — so  distinct  indeed  that  it 
appears  more  like  a reinvention  than  a reproduction  of  fonns  long  since 
familiar  to  the  Roman  world.  Thus  had  Rome  retained  her  power 
and  pre-eminence  a century  or  two  longer,  a style  might  have  been 
elaborated  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  and  as  complete 
in  itself,  as  our  pointed  Gothic,  and  perhaps  more  beautiful.  Such  was 
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not  tlio  destiny  of  the  world  ; and  what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  ex- 
amine this  style  of  transition  as  wo  find  it  in  ancient  Home,  and  fami- 
liarise ourselves  with  the  forms  it  took  during  the  three  centuries  of  its 
existence,  as  without  this  knowledge  all  the  arts  of  the  Gothic  era  would 
for  ever  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  chief  value  of  the  Homan 
style  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  genus  of  all  that  is  found 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  affords  the  key  by  which  its  mysteries  may  be 
unlocked,  and  its  treasures  rendered  available.  Had  the  transition  been 
carried  through  in  the  hands  of  an  art-loving  and  artistic  people,  tlio 
architectural  beauties  of  Homo  must  have  surpassed  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  for  their  buildings  surpass  in  scale  those  of  Egypt, 
and  in  variety  those  of  Greece,  while  they  protend  to  combine  tho 
beauties  of  both.  In  constructive  ingenuity  they  far  surpass  anything 
tho  world  had  seen  up  to  their  time,  but  this  cannot  redeem  their 
offences  against  good  taste,  nor  enable  any  of  their  productions  to  com- 
mand our  admiration  as  works  of  art,  nor  entitle  them  to  rank  as  models 
to  be  followed  either  litorally  or  in  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  and  a half  of  her  existence,  Home 
was  virtually  an  Etruscan  city,  wholly  under  Etruscan  influence  ; and 
during  that  period  we  read  of  temples  and  palaces  being  built,  and  of 
works  of  immense  magnitude  being  undertaken  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  city ; and  we  have  oven  now  more  remains  of  kingly  than  wo 
liave  of  consular  Rome. 

After  expelling  her  kings,  and  shaking  off  Etruscan  influence,  slio 
existed  its  a republic  for  500  years,  and  during  this  long  age  of  bar- 
barism she  did  nothing  to  advance  science.  Literature  was  almost 
wholly  unknown  within  her  walls,  and  not  one  monument  has  come 
down  to  our  time,  even  by  tradition,  worthy  of  a city  of  a tenth  part  of 
her  power  and  magnitude.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in  the  his- 
tory’ of  the  world  of  a capital  city  existing  so  long,  populous  and  peace- 
ful at  home,  prosperous  and  powerful  abroad,  which  at  the  same  timo 
was  so  utterly  devoid  of  anyr  monuments  or  any  magnificence  to  dignify 
her  existence. 

When,  however,  Carthago  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  when 
Greece  was  overrun  and  plundered,  and  Egypt,  with  her  long-treasured 
art.  had  become  a dependent  provinco,  Rome  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
the  Homans,  but  tho  sole  capital  of  the  civilised  world.  Into  her  lap 
were  poured  all  tlio  artistic  riches  of  the  world ; to  Homo  flocked  all 
who  sought  a higher  distinction  or  a more  extended  field  than  their 
own  provincial  capitals  could  then  afford.  She  thus  became  the  centre 
of  all  the  arts  and  all  tlio  science  then  known  ; and  so  far  at  least  as 
quantity  is  concerned,  she  amply  redeemed  her  previous  neglect.  It 
seems  an  almost  indisputable  fact,  that  during  the  three  centuries  of  tho 
Empire  more  and  larger  buildings  were  erected  in  Homo  and  her  de- 
pendent cities  than  ever  were  erected  in  a like  period  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

For  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  the  Homan  Empire,  pro- 
gressive development,  and  increasing  imputation,  joined  to  comparative 
peace  and  security,  had  accumulated  around  the  shores  of  the  Meditcr- 
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ranean  a mass  of  people  enjoying  material  prosperity  greater  than  liad 
ovor  been  known  before.  All  this  culminated  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  greatness  of  the  ancient  world  was  then  full, 
and  a more  overwhelming  and  gorgeous  spectacle  than  the  Homan 
empire  then  displayed  nover  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind.  From  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  every  city  vied  with  its 
neighbour  in  tho  erection  of  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  edifices  for 
public  use  or  private  luxury.  In  all  cases  these  display  far  more 
evidence  of  wealth  and  power  than  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  all 
exhibit  traces  of  that  haste  to  enjoy,  which  seems  incompatible  with 
the  correct  elaboration  of  anything  that  is  to  be  truly  great.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  is  a greatness  in  the  mass,  a grandeur  in  tho 
conception,  and  a certain  expression  of  power  in  all  these  Roman  re- 
mains which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe,  and  force  him 
to  admire  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment.  These  qualities,  coupled 
with  the  associations  that  attach  themselves  to  every  brick  and  every 
stone,  render  tho  study  of  them  irresistibly  attractive.  It  was  with 
imperial  Romo  that  the  ancient  world  perished  ; it  was  in  her  domi- 
nions that  tho  new  and  Christian  world  was  born.  All  that  was  great 
in  Heathendom  was  gathered  within  her  walls,  tied,  it  is  true,  into  an 
inoxtricablo  knot,  which  was  cut  by  the  sword  of  tho  barbarians,  who 
moulded  for  themselves  out  of  the  fragments  that  polity  and  those  arts 
which  will  next  occupy  our  attention.  To  Rome  all  previous  history' 
tends ; from  Romo  all  modem  history  springs : to  her  therefore,  and 
to  her  arts,  we  inevitably  turn,  if  not  to  admire,  at  least  to  learn,  and, 
if  not  to  imitate,  at  least  to  wonder,  to  contemplate  a phase  of  art  as 
unknown  to  previous  as  to  subsequent  history',  amj,  if  properly'  under- 
stood, more  replete  with  instruction  than  any'  other  form  hitherto 
known.  Though  the  lesson  wo  learn  from  it  is  far  oftener  what  to 
avoid  than  what  to  follow,  still  there  is  such  wisdom  to  bo  gathered 
from  it  as  should  guide  us  in  the  onward  path,  and  might  lead  us  to  a 
far  higher  grade  than  it  was  given  to  Rome  herself  over  to  attain. 
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The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Home  were  an  Indo-Gcrmanic  race  who 
established  themselves  in  a country  previously  occupied  by  Pelasgians. 
Their  principal  neighbour  on  one  side  was  Etruria,  a Pclasgian  nation. 
On  the  other  hand  was  Magna  Grtecia,  which  had  been  colonised  in 
very  early  ages  by  Hellenic  or  Indo-Gcrruanic  settlers.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  that  the  architecture  of  the  Homans  should  not  bo  in 
fact  a mixture  of  that  of  these  two  people.  As  a style  of  transition,  it 
was  only  a mechanical  juxtaposition  of  the  two  styles.  The  real  fusion 
took  place  many  long  centuries  afterwards.  Throughout  tho  Homan 
period  they  remain  distinct,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  referring 
almost  every  feature  to  its  origin. 

From  tho  Greeks  they  borrowed  the  rectangular  peristylar  temple, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though  they  seldom  if  over 
used  it  in  its  perfect  purity,  tho  cclla  of  the  Greek  temples  not  being 
sufficient  for  their  purposes.  The  principal  Etruscan  temples,  as  wo 
liave  already  shown,  wero  square  in  plan,  and  tlio  inner  half  occupied 
by  ono  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  tlio  portico  nover 
extended.  The  Homan  rectangular  temple  is  a mixture  of  these  two : 
it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longor  than  its  breadth,  but 
tho  colonnade  never,  I believe,  entirely  surrounds  the  building.  Some- 
times it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the  front,  but  more  gene- 
rally the  cclla  occupies  the  whole  of  t ho  inner  part,  though  frequently 
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ornamented  by  a false  peristyle  of  three-quarter  columns  attached  to 
its  walls. 

Besides  this  the  Homans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a circular 
form  of  temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-build- 
ing predecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a familiar  but  a favourite 
form.  As  used  by  the  Homans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a peristyle 
of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so  used  it.  Perhaps 
this  is  an  improvement  adopted  from  the  Greeks  on  an  Etruscan  form. 
In  early  times  these  circular  temples  were  dedicated  to  Vesta,  Cybelo, 
or  some  god  or  goddess  either  unknown  or  not  generally  worshipped 
by  the  Indo-Gennanic  races  ; but  in  latter  times  thiB  distinction  was 
lost  sight  of. 

A moro  impoitant  characteristic  which  the  Homans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  was  the  circular  arch.  It  was  known,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks  ; yet  none  of  those  people,  perhaps 
excepting  the  Assyrians,  seem  to  lmvo  used  it  as  a feature  in  their 
ornamental  architecture  ; but  the  Etruscans  seem  to  have  hnd  a pecu- 
liar predilection  for  it,  and  from  them  the  Roimtns  Adept ed  it  boldly, 
and  introduced  it  into  -almost  all  their  buildings.  It  was  not  at  first 
used  in  temples  of  Grecian  form,  nor  even  in  their  peristylar  circular 
ones.  . In  the  civil  buildings  of  the  Homans  it  -was  a universal  feature, 
but  generally  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Grecian  orders.  In 
the  CVdosseum,  for  instance,  the  whole  construction  is  arched  ; but  a 
useless  network  of  ill-designed  and  ill-ArraiigCd  Grecian'  Columns, 
with  their  entablatures,  is  spread  over  the  whole.  • This  is  a curious 
instance  of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  and  as  such  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  Homan  art ; but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  place  of  these 
columns  would  have  been  far  better  supplied  by  buttresses  or  panels, 
or  some  more  correctly  constructive  expedient. 

After  huving  thoroughly  familiarised  themselves  with  the  forms  of 
the  arch  as  an  architectural  feature,  the  Romans  mado  a bold  stride  in 
advance  by  applying  it  as  a vault  both  to  the  circular  and  rectangular 
forms  of  buildings.  The  most  porfect  examples  of  this  aro  the  Basilica 
of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  tho  Temple  of  Peaco,  and  the  Rotunda 
of  tho  Pantheon,  both,  probably,  of  nearly  the  samo  age.  In  these 
buildings  the  Roman  architects  so  completely  emancipated  themselves 
from  tho  trammels  of  former  styles  as  to  entitle  them  almost  to  claim 
the  invention  of  a now  style  of  architecture.  It  would  have  required 
some  moro  practico  to  invent  details  appropriate  to  the  purpose ; still 
these  two  buildings  are  to  this  hour  unsurpassed  for  boldness  of  con- 
ception and  just  appreciation  of  tho  mode  in  which  the  new  invention 
ought  to  be  applied.  This  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  as  far 
as  the  interior  of  tho  Pantheon  is  concerned.  In  simple  grandeur  it 
is  as  yet  unequalled  ; its  faults  aro  thoso  of  detail  only.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  judge  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  from  its  ruined  state  ; but  in  so 
far  us  wo  can  judge  from  what  remains,  in  boldness  and  majesty  it  must 
have  been  quite  equal  to  the  other  example,  though  it  must  have  re- 
quired more  familiarity  with  the  style  to  manage  so  complicated  a form 
iw  appropriately  as  the  simpler  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 
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These  two  buildings  may  bo  considered  as  marking  the  progress  the 
Romans  were  able  to  make  in  the  invention  of  a new  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  state  in  which  they  left  it  to  their  successors.  It  is 
worth  remarking  how,  in  transplanting  Roman  architecture  to  the  new 
capital,  the  semi-Oriental  nation  seized  on  their  own  circular  form, 
aiid,  modifying  and  moulding  it  to  their  purpose,  wrought  out  the 
Byzantine  style.  There  the  dome  is  the  great  feature,  almost  wholly 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  roctangular  form  with  its  intersecting  vaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rectangular  form  was  appropriated  by  tlio 
Teutonic  nations  of  the  West  with  as  distinct  a rejection  of  the  circular 
and  domical  forms,  except  in  so  far  as  an  Eastern  people  still  were 
mixed  up  with  them.  Thus  in  Italy  both  continued  long  to  bo  used, 
the  one  as  a. baptistery,  the  other  as  a church,  but  always  distinct  as  in 
Rome.  In  France  they  were  so  completely  fused  into  one  that  it  re- 
quires considerable  knowledge  of  architectural  analysis  to  separate  them 
again  into  their  component  parts.  In  England  we  rejected  the  circular 
form  altogether,  and  so  they  did  in  Germany,  except  when  under 
French  influence.  Each  lace  reclaimed  its  own  among  the  spoils  of 
Rome,  and  used  it  with  the  improvements  it  had  acquired  during  its 
employment  in  the  imperial  city. 

Orders. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  attempting  to  classify  the 
objects  of  Roman  architecture  iH  tho  immense  variety  of  their  appli- 
cation, as  compared  with  other  styles.  In  Egypt  there  are  only  palaces 
and  tombs.  In  Greece  architecture  was  almost  wholly  confined  to 
temples  and  theatres  ; in  Etruria  to  tombs.  In  Rome  we  have  temples.’ 
basilicas,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  baths,  palaces,  tombs,  arches  of 
triumph  and  pillars  of  victory,  gates,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  all  equally 
objects  of  architectural  skill.  The  best  of  these,  in  foot,  are  those 
which  other  countries  neglected.  They  would  have  been  noble  works 
indeed  had  it  not  been  that  tho  Romans  sought  to  apply  to  them  the 
orders  and  details  which  were  meant  only  for  the  temples  in  other 
nations.  In  the  time  of  Constantino  these  orders  were  nearly  dying 
out,  or  were  at  least  reduced  to  mere  subordinate  ornaments.  The  next 
step  would  have  been  their  entire  abolition,  when  the  Roman  would 
have  lieen  a now  and  complete  style ; but,  as  before  remarked,  this  last 
step  was  denied  them,  and  the  orders  therefore  are  still  an  essential 
part  of  Roman  art.  These  are  most  important  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  gradually  die  out  as  we  approach  that  of  Constantine. 

The  Doric. 

Adopting  the  usual  classification,  the  first  of  the  Roman  orders  is 
the  Doric,  which,  liko  everything  else  in  this  style,  bikes  a place 
about  half-way  between  the  Tuscan  wooden  posts  and  tho  nobly  simple 
order  of  the  Greeks.  It  no  doubt  was  a great  improvement  on  tho 
former,  but  for  monumentul  purposes  infinitely  inferior  to  tho  latter. 
It  was,  however,  more  manageable;  and  ibr  forums  or  court-yards,  or 
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as  a three-quarter  column  between  arcades,  it  was  better  adapted  to 
their  purposes  than  the  severer  Greek,  which,  when  so  employed,  not 

only  loses  almost  all  its  beauty,  but  be- 
comes more  unmeaning  than  the  Roman. 
This  was  apparently  felt  ; for  there  is 
not,  so  far  os  1 know,  a single  Doric 
templo  throughout  tho  Roman  world ; 
and  it  would  in  consequence  bo  most 
unfair  to  institute  a comparison  between 
a mem  utilitarian  prop  and  an  order 
which  tho  most  refined  artists  in  the 
world  spent  all  their  ingenuity  in  ren- 
dering the  most  perfect  of  architectural 
objects. 

The  addition  of  an  independent  Isise 
made  the  order  much  more  generally 
useful,  and  its  adoption  brought  it  much 
moro  into  harmony  with  tho  other  two 
orders,  which  seems  to  havo  been  the 
principal  object  of  its  introduction.  The 
key-note  of  Roman  architecture  was  the 
Corinthian  order ; and  as,  from  tho  ne- 
cessities of  their  tall  many-storied  buildings,  they  were  forced  to  use 
the  throe  orders  together,  often  one  over  tho  other,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  three  should  bo  reduced  to  something  like  harmony.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  but  at  tho  expense  of  tho  Roman  Doric  order,  which, 

| except  when  thus  used  in  combination, 

wcgron.  mu6t  be  confessed  to  have  very  little  cluim 

to  our  admiration. 


Ionic. 

Tho  Romans  were  much  moro  unfortu- 
nate in  tlieir  modifications  of  the  Ionic 
order  than  in  those  which  they  introduced 
into  the  Doric.  They  never  seem  to  have 
cither  liked  or  understood  it,  nor  to  have 
employed  it  except  as  a nii'zzn  termine  lx»- 
t ween  tho  other  two.  In  its  own  native  East 
this  order  had  originally  only  been  used 
in  porticos  between  piers  or  anhv,  whereof 
course  only  one  face  was  shown,  and  there 
were  no  luigles  to  be  turned.  \\  hen  the 
(■reeks  adopted  it  they  used  it  in  temples 
of  Doric  form,  and  in  eonsequenco  were 
obliged  to  introduce  a capital  at  each  angle, 
with  two  voluted  faces  in  juxtaposition  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
When  the  Romans  took  it  np,  impatient  of  control,  they  turned  all  the 
volutes  angularly,  making  them  mere  horns,  and  destroying  all  the 
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meaning  and  all  tin1  grace  of  tho  order.  -This  was  not  effected  at  onco, 
but  was  tho  result  of  a great  many  attempt*  to  get  over  tho  difficulties 
inherent  in  tho  employment  of  this  order. 

When  used  as  a threo-quarter  column  these  alterations  wero  not 
required,  and  then 
the  order  looked 
moro  liko  what  it 
originally  was  ; 
but  ovon  in  this 
state  it  was  never 
equal  to  the  Greek 
examples,  and  gradually  dete- 
riorated to  tho  corrupt  form 
as  seen  in  tho  Temple  of  Con- 
cord in  the  Forum,  which  is 
tho  most  degenerate  example 
of  tho  order  now  to  be  found 
in  Roman  remains. 

Corinthian. 

Tho  fate  of  this  order  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  was 
different  from  that  of  tho  other 
two.  Tho  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders  had  reached  their  acme 
of  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
tho  Grecian  artists,  and  seem 
to  liave  been  incapable  of 
further  improvement.  The 
Corinthian,  on  tho  contrary, 
was  a recent  invention ; and 
although  nothing  can  surpass 
the  elegance  and  graco  with 
which  the  Greeks  adorned  it, 
this  new  capital  never  ac- 
quired with  them  that  fulness 
and  strength  requisite  to  ren- 
der it  an  appropriate  archi- 
tectural ornament.  These 
wero  added  to  it  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  rather  perhaps  by 
Grecian  artists  acting  under 
their  direction,  who  thus,  as 
shown  in  tho  woodcut  No. 

242,  produced  a column  which 
for  richness  combined  with  proportion  and  architectural  fitness  has 
hardly  been  surpassed.  The  base  is  elegant  and  appropriate ; the  shaft  is 
of  the  most  pleasing  proportion,  and  the  fluting  gives  it  just  the  requisite 
degree  of  richness  and  no  more  ; and  tho  capital,  though  Imrdcring  on 


243.  Corinthian  Order.  From  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 
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over-ornamentation,  is  so  well  arranged  as  to  appear  just  suited  to  (lie 
work  it  has  to  do.  The  acanthus-leaves,  it  is  true,  go  to  the  very  verge 
of  that  degree  of  direct  imitation  of  nature  which  is  allowable  in  archi- 
tectural ornaments  ; but  they  are  disposed  so  formally,  and  there  still 
remains  so  much  that  is  conventional  in  them,  that,  though  an  extreme 
example,  they  are  not  perhaps  justly  oi>en  to  criticism  on  this  account. 

The  entablature  is  not  so  admirable  as  the  column.  The  architrave 
is  too  richly  carved.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  arose  from  the 
artist  having  copied  in  carving  what  the  Greeks  had  only  painted,  and 
thus  produced  a complexity  far  from  pleasing. 

The  frieze,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  perfectly  plain  ; but  this  undoubt- 
edly was  not  the  case  when  originally  erected.  It  either  must  have 
been  painted  (in  which  case  the  whole  order  of  course  was  also 
jaunted),  or  ornamented  with  scrolls  or  figures  in  bronze,  which  may 
probably  have  been  gilt. 

The  cornice  is  perhaps  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  architrave, 
of  being  over  rich,  though  this  evidently  arose  from  the  same  cause,  of 
repeating  in  carving  what  ought  only,  to  be  painted;  and  to  our 
northern  eyes  at  least  it  looks  more  appropriate  for  internal  than  for 
external  architecture,  but.  under  the  purer  skies  where  it  was  invented 
and  used,  this  remark  is  perhaps  hardly  applicable. 

The  order  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is,  according  to  our  notions, 
a nobler  specimen  of  what  an  external  pillar  should  be  than  tliat  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  The  shafts  are  of  one  block,  unfluted  ; 
the  capital  plainer ; and  the  whole  entablature,  though  as  correctly 
proportional,  is  far  less  ornamented,  so  as  to  suit  tho  greater  simplicity 
of  tho  whole. 

The  order  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  another 
example  intermediate  between  these  two.  The  columns  are  in  this 
instance  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  tho  architrave  is 
plain.  The  frieze,  howover,  is  ornamented  with  more  finite  than  any 
other  in  Home,  and  is  a very  pleasing  example  of  those  conventional 
representations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  so  well  suited  to  archi- 
tectural purposes — more  like  nature  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  still 
avoiding  direct  imitation  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  affectation  of  the 
ornament  pretending  to  appear  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  be. 

The  Maison  Quarreo  at  Nismes  presents  an  example  of  a frieze  orna- 
mented with  exquisite  taste,  while  at  Baalbec,  and  in  some  other  ex- 
amples,  wo  have  friezes  so  over-ornamented  that  the  effect  is  far  more 
offensive,  from  utter  want  of  rejtoso,  than  even  tho  baldness  of  the 
frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  its  present  stato  is,  from  the 
opposite  extreme. 

Besides  these  there  are  at  least  50  varieties  of  Corinthian  capitals 
to  be  found  either  in  Homo  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Homan  Empiye, 
all  executed  within  the  three  centimes  during  which  Home  continued 
to  be  the  Imperial  city.  Somu  of  these  are  remarkable  for  an  elegant 
simplicity,  evidently  betraying  the  hand  of  a Grecian  artist,  but  some 
of  them  show  a lavish  exuberance  of  ornament,  too  characteristic  of 
Homan  art  in  general.  Many  of  them  contain,  however,  the  germs  of 
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something  better  than  was  accomplished  in  that  age:  and  a collection 
of  them  would  afford  more  useful  suggestions  Ibr  designing  capitals  than 
have  yet  been  available  to  modem  artists. 
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Among  their  various  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  order  which  has  just  lieen 
described,  the  Ilomans  hit  upon  one  which 
is  extremely  characteristic  of  their  whole 
style  of  art.  This  is  known  by  the  dis- 
tinguishing name  of  the  Composite  order, 
though  virtually  it  is  more  like  the  typical 
examples  of  tho  Corinthian  order  than 
many  of  those  classed  under  the  latter 
denomination. 

Tho  greatest  defect  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  the  weakness  of  the  small  volutes 
supporting  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  A 
truo  artist  would  have  remedied  this  by 
adding  to  their  strength,  and  carrying  up 
the  fulness  of  the  capital  to  the  top.  The 
ltomans  removed  the  whole  of  the  upper  part,  and  substituted  an  Ionic 
capital  instead.  Their  only  original  idea,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  art. 
was  that  of  the  putting  two  dissimilar  things  together  to  make  one 
which  should  combine 
tho  beauties  of  both, 
though  in  fact  tho  one 
only  serves  to  destroy 
the  other.  In  tho  Com- 
posite capital  they  never 
conld  hide  the  junction  ; 
and  consequently,  though 
rich  and  in  some  respects 
an  improvement  on  the 
order  out  of  which  it 
grew,  this  capital  never 
came  into  general  use, 
and  has  Beldom  found  fa- 
vour except  amongst  the 
blindest  admirers  of  all 
that  the  Romans  did. 

In  the  latter  days  of 
the  Empire  the  Homans 
attempted  another  inno-  iV1' 
vation  which  promised 

far  better  success,  and  with  very  little  more  elaboration  would  have 
l>een  a great  gain  to  the  principles  of  architectural  design.  This  was 
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the  introduction  of  the  Persian  or  Assyrian  base.  modified  to  suit  the 
details  of  the  Corinthian  or  Composite  orders.  If  they  had  always  used 
this  instead  of  the  square  pedestals  on  which  they  mounted  their 
columns,  and  had  attenuated  tho  pillars  slightly  when  used  with 
arcades,  they  would  have  avoided  many  of  the  errors  they  fell  into. 
The  invention,  however,  came  too  late  to  be  generally  used  ; and  the 
forms  already  introduced  continued  to  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  a I’ersepolitan  base  for  an  Ionic  and  even  for  a Corinthian 
column  would  be  among  the  greatest  improvements  that  could  be  intro- 
duced, especially  for  internal  architecture. 

Composite  Akoades. 

The  true  Roman  order,  however,  was  not  any  of  these  columnar 
ordinances  we  have  been  enumerating,  but  an  arrangement  of  2 pillars 
placed  at  a distance  from  one  another  nearly  equal  to  their  own  height, 
and  having  a very  long  entablature,  which  in  consequence  required  to 
lie  supported  in  tho  centre  by  an  arch  springing  from  piers.  This,  as 

will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.  was  in  fact  merely  a screen  of 
Grecian  architecture  placed  in  front 
of  a construction  of  Etruscan  design. 
Though  not  without  a certain  richness 
of  effect,  still,  as  used  by  the  Romnns, 
these  two  systems  remain  too  distinctly 
dissimilar  for  the  result  to  bo  pleasing, 
and  their  use  necessitated  certain  sup- 
plemental arrangements  by  no  means 
agreeable.  In  tho  first  place,  the  co- 
lumns had  to  bo  mounted  on  pedestals, 
or  otherwise  an  entablature  propor- 
tional to  their  size  would  have  been 
too  heavy  and  too  important  for  a thing 
so  useless  and  so  avowedly  a mere  orna- 
ment. A projecting  key-stone  was  also 
introduced  into  the  arch.  This  was  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but,  when 
projecting  so  far  as  to  do  the  duty  of  an  intermediate  capital,  it  over- 
powered the  arch  without  being  equal  to  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  Romans  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  3 orders,  frequently 
one  over  the  other,  and  tried  various  expedients  to  harmonise  the  con- 
struction with  the  ornamentation,  but  without  much  effect.  They  seem 
always  to  have  felt  the  discordance  as  a blemish,  and  at  last  got  rid  of 
it.  but  whether  they  did  so  in  the  best  way  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  would  no  doubt  have  been  by 
omitting  the  pillars  altogether,  bending  the  architrave,  as  is  usually 
done,  round  the  arch,  and  then  inserting  the  frieze  and  cornices  into 
tho  wall,  using  them  as  a string-course.  A slight  degree  of  practice 
would  soon  have  enabled  them  — by  panelling  the  pier,  cutting  off  its 
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angles,  or  somo  such  expedient — to  have  obtained  the  degree  of  light- 
ness or  of  ornament  they  required,  and  so  really  to  have  invented  a 
new  order. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  course  that  the  Romans  pursued.  AN  hat 
they  did  was  to  remove  the  pier  altogether,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  pillar  taken  down  from  its  pedestal.  This  of  course  was  not 
effected  at  once,  but  was  the  result  of  many  trials  and  expedients.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  is  observed  in  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord 
before  alluded  to,  in  which  a concealed  arch  is  thrown  from  the  head 
of  each  pillar,  but  above  the  entablature,  so  as  to  take  the  whole  weight 
►of  the  superstructure  from  off  the  cornice  between  the  pillars.  When 
once  this  was  done  it  was  perceived  that  so  deep  an  entablature  was  no 
longer  required,  and  that  it  might  be  either  wholly  omitted,  its  was 
sometimes  done,  in  the  centre  intercoluinniation,  or  at  all  events  very 
much  attenuated.  There  is  an  old  temple  at  Talavera  in  Spain,  which 
is  a good  examplo  of  the  former  expedient ; and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  is  a remarkable  example 
of  the  latter.  There  the  architrave  is  cut  off  so  ns  merely  to  form  a 
block  over  each  of  the  pillars,  and  tho  frieze  and  cornice  only  are  car- 
ried across  from  ono  of  these  blocks  to  the  other,  while  a bold  arch  is 
thrown  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  these,  so  as  to  take  any  weight  from 
off  a member  which  has  at  last  become  a mere  ornamental  part  of  the 
style. 

In  the  preceding  reign  wo  find  all  these  changes  already  introduced 
into  domestic  architecture,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  tho  next  page, 
representing  tho  great  court  of  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro,  where 
at  one  end  the  entablature  is  wholly  omitted  for  tho  central  inter- 
columniation,  and  at  the  sides  the  arches  spiring  directly  from  the 
capitals  of  the  columns. 

Had  the  Romans  at  this  period  been  attempting  to  improve  their 
external  architecture,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  the  entire  omission  of  the  entablature ; but  at. 
this  time  almost  all  their  efforts  were  devoted  to  internal  improvement, 
often  at  the  expanse  of  tho  exterior.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  art,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constantine,  is  a trans- 
ition from  tho  external  architecture  of  tho  Greeks  to  the  internal  archi- 
tecture of  tho  Christians.  At  first  we  see  tho  cells  of  the  temple  gra- 
dually enlarged  at  tho  expense  of  tho  peristyle,  and  at  last,  as  in  tho 
Pantheon,  entirely  oveqiowering  them.  Their  basilicas  and  halls  lie- 
como  more  important  than  their  porticos,  and  the  exterior  is  in  almost 
every  instance  sacrificed  to  the  internal  ai  rangojnents.  For  an  interior, 
an  arch  resting  on  a circular  column  is  obviously  far  more  appropriate 
than  one  resting  on  a pier.  Externally,  on  the  contrary,  the  square 
pier  is  most  suitable,  because  a pillar  cannot  support  a wall  of  sufficient 
thickness.  This  defect  was  not  remedied  until  the  Gothic  architects 
devised  tho  plan  of  coupling  two  or  more  pillars  together ; but  this 
point  had  not  been  reached  at  tho  time  when  Romo  fell,  and  all  pro- 
gress in  art  was  effectually  cheeked  for  a time. 
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Temples. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  the  inquirer  into  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  Imperial  city  more  than  the  extreme  insignifi- 
cance of  her  temples,  as  compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  Home 
itself,  and  with  some  temples  found  in  the  provinces.  The  only  temple 
which  remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a capital  is  the  Pantheon.  All 
others  aro  now  mere  fragments,  from  which  we  can  hardly  restore  even 
the  plans  of  the  buildings,  much  less  judge  of  their  effect.  We  have 
now  no  means  of  judging  what  the  great  national  temple  of  the  Capi- 
toline  .Jove  may  have  been,  no  trace  of  it,  nor  any  intelligible  descrip- 
tion, having  been  preserved  to  the  present  time.  Its  being  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  retaining  its  original  form  to  the  latest  day,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  temple  itself  was  small,  and  its  magnificence,  if 
any,  confined  to  the  enclosure  and  to  the  substructure,  which  may  have 
lmen  immense. 

Of  the  Augustan  age  we  have  nothing  but  the  remains  of  3 temples, 
consisting  of  only  3 columns  of  each ; and  the  excavations  that  have 
been  made  around  them  have  not  sufficed  to  make  even  their  plans 
tolerably  clear. 

'Pile  most  beautiful  was  that  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  the  Forum,  the 
beauty  of  whoso  details  hns  been  already  alluded  to  and  described. 
This  temple  was  octastyle  in  front.  It  was  raised  on  a stylobate  22  ft. 
in  height,  whose  extreme  width  was  98  ft.,  which  corresponds  as  closely 
as  possible  with  100  Roman  ft.  The  angular  columns  are  85  ft,  from 
centre  to  centre.  The  height  of  the  pillars  was  48  ft.,  and  that  of  the 
entablature  12  ft.  6 in.1  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  pediment  was  nearly  equal  to  the  extreme  width,  and 
meant  to  be  so. 

The  pillars  certainly  extended  on  both  flanks,  and  generally  it  is 
restored  as  peristylar,  but  I boliove  without  any  authority.  From  the 
analogy  of  the  other  temples  it  seems  more  probable  that  there  were  not 
more  than  8 or  10  pillnrs  on  each  side,  and  that  the  apse  of  the  celln 
formed  the  termination  opposite  the  portico. 

The  temple  nearest  to  this  in  situation  and  style  is  that  of  J upiter 
Tonans.*  The  order  in  this  instance  is  of  slightly  inferior  dimensions 
to  that  of  the  temple  just  described,  and  of  very  inferior  execution. 
The  temple  too  was  very  much  smaller,  having  only  (1  columns  in 
front,  and  from  its  situation  it  could  not  well  have  had  more  than  that 
number  on  the  flanks,  so  that  its  extreme  dimensions  were  probablv 
about  70  ft.  by  85  ft. 


1 These  dimensions,  with  nil  those  that 
follow,  unlens  otherwise  specified,  are  taken 
from  Taylor  and  Creasy's  ‘ Architectural  An- 
tiquities of  Rome/  London,  1821.  Theyseem 
more  to  be  depended  upou  than  any  others 
1 am  acquainted  with. 

* These  two  temples,  like  almost  all  the 
others  of  Home,  hare  recently  been  re-named 


by  the  Homan  or  rather  German  antiquarians. 
The  Jupiter  Tonans  is  now  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  and  the  Jupiter  Stator  is  decreed  to 
have  been  a Temple  of  Minerva.  I have  pre- 
ferred the  names  by  which  they  are  currently 
known,  as  the  architecture  is  of  more  import- 
ance here  than  the  archteoloyy. 
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The  third  is  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  which  a plan  is  annexed ; 
for  though  now  as  completely  ruinous  as  the  other  two,  in  the  time  of 

Ant.  Sabacco  and  Palladio  there  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  remains  to  justify  a 
restoration.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  nearly 
square  in  plan  (112  ft.  by  120).  The 
cella  is  here  a much  more  important  part 
than  is  usual  in  Greek  temples,  and  ter- 
minates in  an  apse,  which  afterwards 
became  characteristic  of  all  places  of 
worship.  Behind  the  cella,  and  on  each 
side,  was  a lofty  screen  of  walls  and 
arches,  part  of  which  still  remain, 
which  certainly  formed  quite  a new  ad- 
junct to  anything  we  know  of  in  a temple 
form. 

The  next  class  of  temples,  called  pseudo-peripteral  (or  those  in 
which  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  after  part),  aro  generally 
more  modern,  certainly  more  completely  Homan,  than  these  last. 
One  of  the  best  specimens  at  Home  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  a small  building  measuring  72  ft.  by  120.  There  is  also  a 
very  elegant  small  Ionic  temple  of  this  class  called  that  of  Fortune 
Yirilis;  and  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Concord,  built  by  Vespasian,  above 
alluded  to,  seems  also  to  have  been  of  this  class.  So  was  the  temple 
in  the  forum  at  Pompeii ; but  the  finest  specimen  now  remaining  to 
us  is  the  so-called  Maison  Quarree  at  Nimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  elegant  temples  of  the  Homan  world,  owing  probably  a great 
deal  of  its  beauty  to  the  taste  of  the  Grecian  colonists  long  settled  in 
its  neighbourhood.  It  is  hexastyle,  with  11  columns  in  the  flanks,  3 
of  which  stand  free,  and  belong  to  the  portico;  the  remaining  8 are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  temple  is  small,  only  45  ft.  by 
85:  but  such  is  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of  its 
details  that  it  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration. 

The  date  of  this  temple  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  From 
the  nail-holes  of  the  inscription  on  the  frieze  it  has  been  attempted  to 
make  out  the  names  of  Cains  and  Lucius  (War,  but  it  much  more 
probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Trajan  or  of  Hadrian,  when  Nimes  was 
in  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 

Not  far  from  the  Colosseum,  in  the  direction  of  the  forum,  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a great  double  temple  built  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Home.  Nothing  of  this  is  now 
to  be  found  but  the  remains  of  the  2 cells,  each  about  70  ft.  square, 
covered  with  tunnel  vaults,  and  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  their 
apses  touch  one  another.  These  stand  on  a platform  480  ft,  long  by 
330  wide ; and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  on  the  edge  of  this  stood 
5t>  great  columns,  t>5  ft.  in  height,  thus  moulding  the  whole  into  one 
great  peripteral  temple.  Some  fragments  of  such  pillars  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  one  erect,  -not  even  a base  in  its 
place, —nor  can  any  of  its  columns  be  traced  ns  transported  to  any 


•217.  Temple  of  Mar*  Ulu>r.  Fioiu 
Creasy's  Home. 
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other  buildings ; so  that  I am  afraid  this  part  of  the  arrangement  is 
very  problematical,  and  1 should  be;  rather  inclined  to  restore  it,  as 
l’alladio  and  the  older  architects  have  done,  with  a corridor  of  10  small 
columns  in  front  of  each  of  the  cells.  If  we  could  assume  the  plan  of 
this  temple  to  have  been  really  peripteral,  as  supposed,  it  must  have 
been  a building  worthy  of  the  Imperial  city,  and  of  the  magpiificenco 
of  the  emperor  to  whom  its  erection  is  ascribed. 

More  perfect  and  more  interesting  than  any  of  those  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 

Externally  its  effect  is  very  much 
destroyed  by  its  two  parts,  the  round 
and  the  rectangular,  being  so  dissi- 
milar in  style  and  so  incongruously 
joined  together.  The  portico  espe- 
cially, in  itself  the  finest  which 
Home  exhibits,  is  very  much  in- 
jured by  being  prefixed  to  a mass 
which  overpowers  it  and  does  not 
harmonise  with  any  of  its  lines.  The 
pitch,  too,  of  its  pediment  is  perhaps 
somewhat  too  high,  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  its  16  columns,  the 
shaft  of  each  composed  of  a singlo 
block,  and  tho  simple  grandeur  of 
the  details,  render  it  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  example  of  its  ran  of  lamUeun  at  Bonn-, 

class.  ' Hr*'°  1"° rt- 10 1 

The  pillars  are  disposed  in  the  Etruscan  fashion,  nnd  it  is  probable 
that  originally  they  formed  the  portico  to  a 3-celled  temple.  The 
jiortieo,  as  we  know,  not  only  from  the  inscription,  but  from  the  style, 
belongs  to  the  ago  of  Augustus,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  at  that  time  added  bv  Agrippa  to  the  pre-existing  rotunda.  I feel 
convinced  tliat  tho  contrary  was  the  case,  and  that  the  rotunda  is  very 
much  more  modem  than  the  portico.  We  know  from  history  that  the 
building  was  frequently  damaged  by  fire,  and  restored  first  by  Hadrian 
nnd  afterwards  by  Septimius  Severns  in  the  year  a.d.  202.  If  the 
interior  of  the  building,  as  originally  erected,  consisted  of  rectangular 
cells  of  the  Etruscan  form,  constructed  of  wood — at  any  rate  with  a 
wooden  roof— which  I believe  to  have  been  the  case,  such  disasters 
were  not  only  possiblo,  but  probable  ; but  no  fire  could  damage  such  a 
building  as  we  now  find.  Besides  this,  wo  know  of  no  attempt  at 
vaulting  on  anything  like  such  a scale  as  this  in  the  Augustan  ago,  and 
the  temples  at  that  time  all  affected  the  Greek  peristylar  form.  Thence- 
forward the  cells  were  gradually  enlarged,  and  gradually,  too,  the 
exterior  was  sacrificed  to  the  interior,  which  characteristics  are  here 
carried  to  excess.  Besides  this,  the  masonry  of  the  rotunda  is  full  of 
useless  discharging  arches,  and  shows  other  peculiarities  of  the  latest 
age.  All  these  considerations  put  together  would  incline  me  to  pluoe 
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it  very  near  the  age  of  Constantine,  could  I find  any  trace  of  a later 
restoration  than  that  above  alluded  to ; but,  under  any  circumstances. 
I do  not  think  it  can  have  been  erected  before  the  age  of  Hadrian. 


•249.  Half  Elevation,  half  Section,  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 In. 

Internally  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  the  building  is  a want  of 
height  in  the  perpendicular  part,  which  the  domo  appears  to  overpower 
and  crush.  This  mistake  is  aggravated  by  this  lower  part  being  cut 
up  into  two  stories,  an  attic  being  placed  over  the  lower  order.  The 
former  defect  may  have  arisen  from  the  architect  wishing  to  keep  the 
walls  in  some  proportion  to  tho  portico.  The  latter  is  a peculiarity 
of  the  age  in  which  1 suppose  this  teinplo  to  have  been  erected,  when 
two  or  more  stories  seem  to  have  become  indispensable  requisites  of 
architectural  design.  We  must  ascribe  also  to  the  practice  of  the  ago 
tho  method  of  cutting  through  the  entablature  by  the  arches  of  the 
great  niches,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  part  of  the  last  woodcut.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  becoming  a characteristic 
of  the  style  at  the  time  when  the  circular  part  of  this  temple  appears 
to  have  been  erected. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  many  others  of  detail  that  might 
1)6  mentioned,  there  is  a grandeur  and  a simplicity  in  the  proportions 
of  this  great  temple  that  render  it  still  one  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
sublime  interiors  in  the  world;  and  though  it  is  deprived  of  its  bronze 
covering  and  of  the  greater  part  of  those  ornaments  on  which  it  mainly 
depended  for  effect,  and  though  these  have  l>een  replaced  by  tawdry 
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and  incongruous  modernisms,  still  nothing  can  destroy  the  effect  of  a 
design  so  vast  and  of  a form  so  simply  grand.  It  possesses  another 
element  of  architectural  sublimity  in  having  only  one  window,  and 
that  placed  high  up  in  'the  building.  I know  of  no  other  temples 
which  possess  this  feature  except  the  great  rock-cut  Buddhist  basilicas 
of  India.  In  them  the  light  is  introduced  even  more  artistically  than 
here ; but,  nevertheless,  that  one  great  eye  opening  upon  heaven  is 
by  far  the  noblest  conception  for  lighting  a building  to  be  found  in 
Europe. 

Besides  this  great  rotunda  there  arc  two  other  circular  temples 
in  or  noar  Borne.  The  one,  at  Tivoli,  shown 
in  plan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  wood 
cuts  (Nos.  250  and  251),  Inis  long  been  known 
and  admired ; the  other,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  has  a cell  surrounded  by 


20  Corinthian  columns  of  singularly  slender 
proportions.  Both  these  probably  stand  on 
Etruscan  sites,  and  certainly  were  Etruscan  in 
form,  and  probably  sacred  to  Pelasgic  deities, 
either  Vesta  or  Cybele. 

Both  in  dimensions  and  design  they  form  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  Pantheon,  as  might  bo 
expected  from  their  both  belonging  to  the 
Augustan  age  of  art : consequently  the  cella  is 
small,  its  interior  unornamented,  and  all  the 
art  and  expense  lavished  on  the  external  fea- 
tures, especially  the  peristyle,  show  more 
strongly  than  even  the  rectangular  temple  the 
still  remaining  predominance  of  Grecian  taste, 
before  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon. 


250.  I Man  of  Temple  at  Tivoli. 
Scale  100  fl.  to  I ill. 


251.  Restored  Klevallon  of 
Temple  Jit  Tivoli. 

Settle  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


which  had  disappeared 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exact  date  of  both  these  temples  is 
unknown,  for,  as  that  at  Tivoli  shows  the  - 

stoutest  example  of  a Coi  inthian  column  I"  .:~~1 

known,  and  that  in  Rome  the  slenderest.  awLi-  *jj  *Tl 

it  might  lead  to  some  important  deduc- 
tions  if  we  could  be  certain  which  was 
the  older  of  the  two.  It  may  lie,  how-  y .» 

ever,  that  this  difference  of  style  has  no  $&$>. 

connexion  with  the  relative  age  of  the 
two  buildings,  but  that  it  is  merely  an 
instance  of  the  good  taste  of  the  age  to  T ' r 

which  they  belong.  The  Roman  example,  O djBl  f fJT  j 7 

being  placed  in  a low  and  flat  situation,  j \ l,  led.  Jr  . 

required  all  the  height  that  could  Ik-  ... 

given  it;  that  at  Tivoli,  being  placed  on 

the  edge  of  a rock,  required  as  much  jyy  han  nn<i  Ku-wiiton  oi  m 

solidity  as  the  order  would  admit  of  to 

prevent  its  looking  poor  and  insecure.  A 30  "• u' 1 

Gothic  or  a Greek  architect  would  certainly  have  made  this  distinction. 
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One  more  step  towards  the  modern  style  of  round  temples  was 
taken  before  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  the  temple  which 
Diocletian  built  in  his  palace  at  Spalatro.  Internally'  the  temple  is 
circular,  28  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  height  to  the  dome,  or  perpendi- 
cular part,  is  about  equal  to  its  width.  This  is  a much  more  pleasing 
proportion  than  wo  find  in  the  Pantheon,  perhaps  the  very  best  that 
has  yet  been  employed.  Externally’  the  building  is  an  octagon,  sur- 
rounded by  a low  dwarf  peristyle,  very’  unlike  that  employed  in  the 
older  examples.  This  angularity  is  certainly  a great  improvement, 
giving  expression  and  character  to  the  building,  and  affording  flat 
faces  for  the  entrances  or  porches ; but  the  peristyle  is  loo  low,  and 
mars  the  dignity  of  the  whole.1 

To  us  its  principal  interest  resides  in  its  being  so  extremely  similar 
to  the  Christian  baptisteries  which  were  erected  in  the  following  centu- 
ries, and  which  were  copies,  but  very  slightly  altered,  from  buildings 
of  this  class. 

Athens. 

Even  assuming  that  Hadrian  completed  the  great  temple  of  Venus 
and  Home  in  the  manner  generally  supposed,  it  must  have  been  very 
far  suipassed  by  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens, 
which,  though  probably  not.  entirely  erected,  was  certainly  finished,  by 
that  emperor.  It  was  deeastylo  in  front,  with  a double  range  of  20 
columns  on  each  flunk,  so  that  it  could  not  well  have  had  less  than 
120  columns,  all  about  08  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
Corinthian  order,  presenting  a group  of  more  extended  magnificence 
than  any  other  temple  we  are  acquainted  with  of  its  class  in  the  an- 
cient world.  Its  lineal  dimensions  also,  as  may'  be  seen  from  tire 
plan  (woodcut  No.  222),  were  .unrivalled,  as  it  was  171  ft.  wide  by 
3f>4  in  length,  or,  as  nearly’  as  may  bo,  the  samo  ns  those  of  the  great 
Ilypostyle  Hall  at  Karmic,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  most  mate- 
rially, that  being  an  interior,  this  depending  for  all  its  magnificence  on 
the  external  arrangement  of  its  columns.  Nothing  now  remains  to 
enable  us  to  restore  its  internal  arrangement  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty’ ; but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  outer  part  of  the 
cella  was  arranged  as  a peristylar  court  open  in  the  centre,  probably 
in  two  stories,  so  ns  to  admit  light  into  the  interior.  This  arrangement 
became  so  common  in  the  early  Christian  world  that  there  must  have 
been  some  precedent  for  it  which,  besides  other  reasons,*  strongly 
incline  me  to  believe  that  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  plan  is 
correct. 

Baalbec. 

■ The  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Kangovar  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  speaking  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  class  they  seem  to 


1 This  building  is  commonly  called  a 
temple,  though  it  is  not  known  to  what  deity 
it  was  dedicated.  My  own  impression  is  that 
it  was  a tomb,  or  at  least  a funeial  monument 


of  some  sort. 

a Sec  ‘True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,* 
p.  392,  where  the  reasons  for  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  fotiud  stated  at  length. 
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belong  in  their  general  arrangements,  though  their  details  arc  borrowed 
from  Homan  architecture.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
temples  at  liaalbec,  which,  taken  together  and  with  their  accompani- 
ments, form  the  most  magnificent  temple  group  now  left  to  us  of  their 
class  and  age.  The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  however,  it 
probably  never  was),  would  have  been  about 
1G0  ft.  by  290,  and  therefore  only  inferior  to 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  Only  9 of 
its  colossal  columns  are  now  standing,  but  the 
bases  of  most  of  the  others  are  in  situ.  Scarcely 
leas  magnificent  than  the  temple  itself  was  the 
court  in  which  it  stood,  above  380  ft.  square, 
and  surrounded  on  3 sides  by  recessed  porticos 
of  most  exuberant  richness,  though  perhaps 
rather  questionable  taste.  In  front  of  this  was 
a hexagonal  court  of  very  great  beauty,  with  a 
noble  portico  of  12  Corinthian  columns,  with 
2 square  blocks  of  masonry  at  each  end.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  portico  is  2G0  ft.,  and  of  its 
kind  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled,  certainly  among 
the  buildings  of  so  late  a date  as  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The  other,  a smaller  temple,  stands  close  to 
the  larger.  Its  dimensions,  to  the  usual  scale, 
are  shown  in  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  253).  It  “3-  J'1*"  *l 

is  larger  than  any  of  the  Homan  peripteral 

temples,  being  117  ft,  by  227  ft.,  or  rather  exceeding  the  dimensions 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  it  is  both  wider  and  higher  than  the 
portico  of  the  l’antheon 
at  Home.  Had  this  por- 
tico been  applied  to 
that  building,  the  slope 
of  its  pediment  would 
have  coincided  exactly 
with  that  of  the  upper 
sloping  cornice,  and 
would  have  been  the 
greatest  possible  im- 
provement to  that  edi- 
fice. As  it  is,  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  best  pro- 
portioned and  the  most 
graceful  Homan  jiortico 
of  the  first  class  that 
remains  to  us  in  a state 
of  sufficient  complete- 
ness to  allow  US  to  264.  Klevatlun  of  Smull  Temple  at  Ilaallicc. 
judge  of  its  effect.  Scalc  5U  ^ 1 ln- 

The  interior  of  the  cella  was  richly  ornamented  with  niches  and 
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pilasters,  and  covered  with  a ribbed  and  coffered  vault,  remarkable,  like 
every  part  of  this  edifice,  rather  for  the  profusion  than  for  the  good 
taste  of  its  ornaments. 

One  of  the  principal  peculiarities  of  this  group  of  buildings  is,  the 
immense  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  substructure  of  the 
great  temple : three  of  these  average  about  63  ft.  in  length,  10  ft.  ,r>  in. 
in  breadth,  and  13  ft.  in  height.  A fourth  is  lying  in  the  quarry  of  similar 
dimensions,  which  it  is  calculated  must  weigh  alone  more  than  1100 
tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  bridge.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  of  what  use  such  masses  were  ; 
but  in  many  places  in  the  Bible  and  in  Josephus  nothing  is  so  much 
insisted  upon  as  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  building 
of  the  temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  seems  to  have  been 
thought  far  more  important  than  the  architecture.  It  probably  was 
some  such  feeling  that  led  to  their  employment  here,  though,  had  they 
l>cen  set  upright  as  the  Egyptians  would  have  done,  it  would  be 
easier  to  understand  why  so  great  an  expense  should  have  been  in- 
curred on  their  account. 
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Basilicas. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  size  and  magnificence  the  temples  of 
Rome  were  among  the  least  remarkable  of  her  public  buildings.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  the  temples  were  as  important  and  venerable  us  the  lumi- 
Hous.  That  people  eared  for  government  and  justice  more  than  for 
religion,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
basilicas  than  to  those  of  the  temples.  Our  means  for  the  restoration 
of  this  class  of  buildings  are  now  but  small,  owing  to  their  slight  con- 
struction in  the  first  instance,  and  to  their  materials  having  been  so 
suitable  for  the  building  of  Christian  basilicas  as  to  have  been  exten- 
sively used  for  that  purpose.  It  happens  however  that  the  remains 
which  we  do  possess  comprise  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  two 
most  splendid  basilicas  of  Rome,  and  are  sufficiently  complete  to  en- 
able ns  to  restore  their  plans  with  considerable  confidence.  It  is  also 
fortunate  that  one  of  these,  the  Ulpian  or  Tiajan’s  basilica,  is  the  typical 
specimen  of  those  with  wooden  roofs ; the  other,  that  of  Maxentius,  com- 
monly called  tho  Temple  of  Peace,  is  the  noblest  of  the  vaulted  class. 

The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  was  1H0  ft.  in  width  and 
a little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but,  neither  end  having  yet 
been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measurement  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  divided  into  5 aisles  by  4 rows  of  columns,  each  about 
35  ft.  in  height,  the  centre  being  87  ft.  wide,  and  the  side  aisles  23  ft. 
4 in.  each.  Tho  centre  was  covered  by  a wooden  roof  of  semicircular 
form,  covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented  and 
gilt.  Above  the  sido  aisles  was  a gallery,  tho  roof  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  columns  also 
sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aisle.  The  total  internal  height 
was  thus  probably  about  120  ft.,  or  higher  than  any  English  cathedral, 
though  not  so  high  as  some  German  and  French  ones. 

At  tine  end  was  a groat  semicircular  ajme,  tho  back  jwrt  of  which 
was  raised,  being  approached  by  a semicircular  range  of  ste|>s.  In 
the  centre  of  this  platform  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  qutestor  or  other 
magistrate  who  presided.  On  each  side,  upon  the  steps,  were  places 
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for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being  transacted. 
In  front  of  the  apse  was  placed  an  altar,  where  sacrifice  was  performed 
before  commencing  any  important  public  business.1 

Externally  this  Iwudliea  could  not  have  been  of  much  magnificence. 
It  was  entered  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  (on  the  left  hand  of  the  plan 
and  section)  by  one  triple  doorway  in  tlio  centre  and  two  single  ones 
on  each  side,  covered  by  shallow  porticos  of  columns  of  tlio  same 
height  as  those  used  internally.  These,  supported  statues,  or  rather,  to 
judge  from  the  coins  representing  tho  building,  rilievos,  which  may 
have  sot  off,  but  could  hardly  have  given  much  dignity  to,  a building 
designed  as  this  was.  At  the  end  opposite  the  apse  a similar  arrange- 
ment seems  to  have  prevailed. 

This  ramie  of  using  columns  only  half  tho  height  of  tho  building  must 
have  been  very  destructive  of  their  effect,  and  of  general  grandeur, 
but  it  became  about  this  time  rather  the  ride  than  tho  exception,  and 
afterwards  was  adopted  for  temples  and  every  other  class  of  buildings, 
so  that  it  certainly  was  an  improvement  when  tho  arch  took  tho  place 
of  the  horizontal  architrave  and  cornice,  which  always  suggested  a 
roof,  and  became  singularly  incongruous  when  applied  as  a mere 
ornamental  adjunct.  The  interior  of  the  basilica  was,  however,  tho 
important  element  to  which  the  exterior  was  entirely  sacrificed,  this 
transition,  which  wo  have  before  alluded  to,  taking  place  much  faster 
in  basilicas,  which  wero  an  entirely  new  mode  of  building,  than  in 
temples,  whoso  form  had  become  sacred  from  long  tradition. 

The  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  which  was  probably  not  entirely  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  was  rather  broader  than  that  of  Trajan, 
being  195  ft.  between  tho  walls,  but  it  was  100  ft.  less  in  length.  The 
central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  width,  being  83  ft.  between 
tho  columns,  and  120  ft.  in  height.  There  was,  however,  a vast  differ- 
ence in  tho  construction  of  tho  two ; so  much  so,  that  we  are  startled 
to  Bee  how  rapid  the  progress  bad  been  during  the  interval  of  less 
than  two  centuries  that  had  elapsed  between  the  construction  of  the 
two  basilicas. 

In  this  building  no  pillars  are  used  except  8 great  columns  in  front 
of  the  piers,  employed  merely  as  ornaments,  or  as  vaulting  shafts  wero 
in  Gothic  cathedrals,  to  support  in  appearance,  though  not  in  construc- 
tion, the  springing  of  the  vaults.  The  side  aisles  are  roofed  by  3 
great  arches,  each  72  ft.  in  span,  and  the  centre  by  an  immense  inter- 
secting vault  in  3 compartments.  The  form  of  theso  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  sections,  one  taken  longitudinally',  the  other 
acre ikk  tho  building.  As  will  be  seen  from  them,  all  the  thrusts  are 
collected  to  a point  and  a buttress  placed  there  to  receive  .them : 
indeed  almost  all  the  peculiarities  afterwards  found  in  Gothic  vaults 
arc  here  employed  on  a far  grander  and  more  gigantic  scale  than  the 
Gothic  architects  ever  attempted ; but  at  the  same  time  it  must  bo 


1 This  basilica  is  generally  represented  ns  logy  would  lead  us  rather  to  infer  that  it  was 
having  an  apse  at  either  end  ; hut  there  is  no  not  the  case, 
authority  whatever  for  this,  and  general  ana- 
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allowed  that  the  latter,  with  smaller  dimensions,  often  contrived  by  a 
more  artistic  treatment  of  their  materials  to  obtain  as  grand  an  effoct, 
mid  far  more  actual  beauty,  than  ever  were  attained  in  the  great  transi- 
tional halls  of  the  Homans.  The  largeness  of  the  parts  of  the  Homan 
buildings  was  indeed  their  principal  defect,  as  in  consequence  of  this 
they  must  all  have  looked  smaller  than  they  really  were,  whereas  hi 
all  Gothic  cathedrals  tho  rci>etition  and  smallness  of  tho  component 
|>urts  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  larger  than  their  real 
dimensions. 

The  roofs  of  these  halls  had  one  peculiarity  which  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  medueval  architects  had  copied,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  all  honestly  used  as  roofs  without  tho  necessity  of  1 icing  covered 
with  others  of  wood,  as  all  Gothic  vaults  unfortunately  were.  It 
is  true  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  causes  of  their  destruction,  for, 
being  only  covered  with  cement,  the  rain  wore  away  the  surface,  as 
must  l»e  inevitably  the  cuso  with  any  composition  of  the  sort  exposed 
horizontally  to  tho  weather,  and,  that  being  gone,  the  moisture  soon 
penetrated  through  tlio  crevices  of  the  masonry,  and  the  stability  of 
the  vault  inevitably  became  impaired.  Still  some  of  these  have  in 
Horae  resisted  for  15  centuries  all  the  accidents  of  climate  and  decay, 
while  there  is  not  a Gotliie  vault  of  half  their  dimensions  that  would 
exist  for  a century  after  tho  removal  of  its  wooden  protection.  It 
therefore  still  remains  a problem  for  modern  times  to  construct  a vault 
cajiable  of  resisting  the  destructive  e fleets  of  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. Until  this  is  accomplished  wo  must  regard  honest  wooden 
roofs  as  preferable  to  the  false  stone  ones  which  were  such  favourites 
in  the  middle  ages. 

The  provincial  basilicas  of  the  Homan  empire  have  nearly  all 
perished,  probably  from  their  having  been  con- 
verted, first  into  churches,  for  which  they  were 
so  admirably  adapted,  and  then  rebuilt  to  suit 
the  exigencies  and  taste  of  subsequent  ages. 

One  example,  however,  still  exists  in  Treves  of 
sufficient  completeness  to  give  a good  idea,  of 
what  such  structures  were.  As  will  he  seen  by 
the  annexed  plan  it  consists  of  a great  hall  90  ft. 
in  width  internally,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
twice  that  length.  Tho  walls  are  about  100  ft. 
in  height  and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  win- 
dows, but  whether  they  were  originally  sepi- 
ratod  by  a gallery  or  not  is  now  by  no  means 
clear.  At  one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more 
than  a semicircle  of  00  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
floor  of  the  apse  was  raised  considerably  above 
that  of  the  lx  sly  of  the  building,  and  was  no 
doubt  adorned  by  a hemicyclo  of  scats  raised 
on  steps,  with  a throne  in  the  centre  for  tho 
judge.  The  building  has  been  used  for  so  many  purposes  since  the 
time  of  the  Homans,  and  lias  been  so  much  altered,  tliat  it  is  not  easy 
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now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  any  of  its  minor  arrangement*.  It* 
internal  and  external  appearance,  a*  it  now  stands,  are  well  expressed 
in  the  annexed  woodcuts  ; and,  ruined  though  it  appears,  it  is  still 


KxU-nml  View  of  the  Basilica  at  Trfcven. 


the  most  complete  example  of  a Homan  basilica  to  be  found  anywhere 
out  of  the  capital.  A building  of  this  description  has  been  found  at 

Pompeii,  which  may  la-  consi- 
dered a fair  example  of  a provin 
cial  basilica  of  the  second  class. 
It*  plan  i*  perfectly  preserved, 
ns  shown  in  the  woodcut. 
No.  2(13.  The  most  striking 
difference  existing  between  it 
and  those  previously  described 
is  the  square  termination  in- 
stead of  the  circular  apse.  It. 
must  however  be  observed  that 
Pompeii  was  situated  nearer  to 
Magna  Grarcia  than  to  Home, 
and  was  indeed  far  more  a 
Greek  than  a Homan  city.  Very- 
slight  traces  of  any  Etruscan 
forms  have  been  discovered 
there,  and  scarcely  any-  build- 
ings of  the  circular  plan,  which 
was  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
capital.  Though  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  basilica  remains 
eifcct,  the  upper  parts  of  this  building  are  entirely  destroyed,  and 
re  do  not  even  know  for  certain  whether  the  central  part  was  roofed 
r not  ; my  own  impression  is,  however,  that  it  certainly  was  so, 


Internal  View  of  the  ihtaiinu  at  Trfcve*. 
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and  lighted  by  a clerestory  like  the  Celle  of  Greek  temples ; as, 
however,  it  had  no  peristyle,  it  may  also  have  had 
windows  in  the  upper  gallery,  and  the  clerestory 
windows  were  probably  not  countersunk  like  those 
in  the  Greek  temples. 

There  is  a small  square  building  at  Otricoli, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a basilica,  but  its 
object  as  well  as  its  age  is  so  uncertain  that  nothing 
need  be  said  of  it  hore.  In  the  works  of  Vitruvius, 
too,  there  is  a description  of  one  built  by  him  at  Fano, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  occupied  the  ingenuity 
of  the  admirers  of  that  worst  of  architects.  Even 
taking  it  as  restored  by  those  most  willing  to  make 
tho  best  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
anything  so  bad  could  have  been  erected  in  such 
an  age. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  tho  origin  of 
thcso  basilicas,  owing  principally  to  the  loss  of  all 
the  earlier  examples.  Their  name  is  Greek,  and  they  263.  n«n  of  Basilica 

liii  *1  1 11  l _ . 01  •,,,raPe>'" 

may  probably  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  the  scale  luoa.  to  i lu. 
Grecian  Lesehe,  or  perhaps  as  amplifications  of  the 
cellte  of  Greek  temjdes,  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  justice  rather 
tlian  of  religion  ; but  till  we  know  more  of  their  earlier  form  and  their 
antecedents,  it  is  nscless  speculating  on  this  point.  The  greatest  in- 
terest to  us  arises  rather  from  the  use  to  which  their  plan  was  after- 
wards applied  than  from  the  source  from  which  they  themselves  sprang. 
All  the  earlier  Christian  ehurehes  were  copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of 
the  basilicas  of  which  that  of  Trajan  is  an  example.  Tho  abundance 
of  pillars,  snitablo  to  such  an  erection,  that  were  found  everywhere  in 
Homo,  rendered  tlieir  construction  easy  and  cheap ; and  the  wooden 
roof  with  which  they  were  covered  was  also  as  simple  and  as  inex- 
pensive a covering  as  could  well  be  designed.  Tlu:  very  uses  of  the 
Christian  basilicas  at  first  were  by  no  means  dissimilar  to  those  of 
their  heathen  originals,  as  they  were  in  reality  the  assembly  halls  of 
the  early  Christian  republic,  before  they  became  liturgical  churches  of 
tho  catholic  hierarchy. 

The  more  extensive  construction  of  the  hold  vaults  of  tlio  Maxentian 
basilica  went  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  early  Church,  established  in 
a declining  and  abandoned  capital,  and  this  form  therefore  remained 
dormant  for  7 or  8 centuries  before  it  was  revived  by  the  mediajval 
architects  on  an  infinitely'  smaller  scale,  hut  adorned  with  a degree  of 
taste  to  which  the  Romans  were  strangers.  It  was  then  used  with  a 
completeness  and  unity  which  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  an  entirely' 
new  stylo  of  architecture. 

Theatres. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a part  of  the  economy  of 
a Roman  city  as  it  was  of  a Grecian  one.  W ith  the  latter  it  was  quite 
as  indispensable  as  the  temple;  and  in  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Her- 
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culancuni  there*  was  one.  and  in  Pompeii  two,  on  a scale  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Greece  when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  town  itself. 
In  the  capital  there  appears  only  to  have  been  one,  that  of  Marcellas, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 


Plan  of  the  Theatre  at  Orange.  Scale  loo  ft.  to  1 in. 


View  of  the  Theatre  at  Onuigr. 
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what  wo  now  see — especially  flic  outer  arcades — belong  to  that  age,  or 
whether  the  theatre  may  not  have  been  rebuilt  and  these  arcades  added 
at  some  later  period.  It  is  so  completely  built  over  by  modem  houses, 
and  so  ruined,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  state  anything  positively 
about  it.  Its  dimensions  were  worthy  of  the  capital,  the  audience 
part  being  a semicircle  of  410  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  sccnn  being  of 
great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  other  part,  which  is  a characteristic 
of  all  Roman  theatres,  as  compared  with  Grecian  edifices  of  this  class. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Roman  provincial  theatres  is  that  of 
Orange,  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
all  events  its  splendour,  to  the  substratum  of  Grecian  colonists  that 
preceded  tho  Romans  in  that  country.  Its  auditorium  is  340  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  much  mined,  in  consequence  of  tho  princes  of  Orango 
having  used  this  part  as  a bastion  in  some  fortification  they  were 
constructing. 

The  stage  is  very  tolerably  preserved.  It  shows  well  the  increased 
extont  and  complication  of  arrangements  required  for  the  theatrical 
representations  of  tho  ago  in  which  it  was  constructed,  being  a 
considerable  advance  towards  the  more  modem  idea  of  a play,  un  dis- 
tinguished from  the  stately  semi-religious  spectacle  in  which  the  Greeks 
delighted.  The  noblest  part  of  the  building  is  the  great  wall  at 
the  back,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry,  340  ft.  in  extent,  and  116  ft, 
in  height,  without  a single  opening  ubove  the  basement,  and  no  orna- 
ment except  a range  of  blank  arches,  about  midway  between  tho 
hiisement  and  tho  top,  and  a few  projecting  corbels  to  receive  the 
footings  of  the  masts  that  supported  the  velarium.  Nowhere  does 
the  architecture  of  the  Romans  shine  so  much  as  when  their  gigantic 
buildings  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  by  ibo  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  masses.  Whenever  ornament  is  attempted,  their  bad  taste  comes 
out.  The  size  of  their  edifices,  and  the  solidity  of  their  construction, 
were  only  surpassed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  always  by  them  ; and 
when,  as  here,  their  mass  stands  unadorned  in  all  its  native  grandeur, 
criticism  is  disarmed,  aud  the  spectator  stands  awe-struck  at  its 
majesty,  and  turns  away  convinced  that  truly  “ there  were  giants  in 
those  days.”  This  is  not,  it  is  true,  tho  most  intellectual  way  of 
obtaining  architectural  effect,  but  it  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  certain 
to  secure  the  desired  result. 


Amphitheatres. 

Tho  deficiency  of  theatres  erected  by  the  Romans  is  far  more 
than  comjiensated  by  the  number  and  splendour  of  their  amphithe- 
atres, which,  with  their  baths,  may  be  considered  as  tho  true  types 
of  Roman  art.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  they  derived  this  class  of 
public  buildings  from  the  Etruscans.  At  Sutri  there  is  a very  noble 
one  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that  people 
for  festal  representations  long  lieforc  Rome  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  combats  of  wild 
lieasts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  the  arena  in  those  days. 
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though  boxing,  wrestling,  awl  contests  of  that  description  certainly 
did  ; but  whether  the  Etruscans  actually  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  slaughter  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Britain,  in  Germany,  and  Gaul, 
wherever  we  find  a Homan  settlement,  wo  find  the  traces  of  their 
amphitheatres.  Their  soldiery,  it  seems,  could  not  exist  without  the 
enjoyment  of  seeing  men  engage  in  doubtful  and  mortal  combats — either 
killing  one  another,  or  tom  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  not  to  bo 
wondered  at  that  a people  who  delighted  so  much  in  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  arena  should  feel  but  very  little  pleasure  in  the  mimic  sorrows 
and  tame  humour  of  the  stage.  It  fitted  them,  it  is  true,  to  1)0  a nation 
of  conquerors,  and  gave  them  the  empire  of  the  world,  but  it  brought 
with  it  feelings  singularly  inimical  to  all  the  softer  arts,  and  was 
perhaps  the  great  cause  of  their  debasement. 

As  might  he  expected,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  these 
buildings  is  that  which  adorns  the  capital ; and  of  all  the  ruins  which 
Home  contains,  none  have  excited  such  universal  admiration  as  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre.  Poets,  painters,  rhapsodists,  have  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  their  arts  in  the  attempt  to  convey  to  others  the 
overpowering  impression  this  building  produces  on  their  own  minds. 
With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Hall  at  Kamae,  no  ruin  has 
met  with  such  universal  admiration  as  this.  Its  association  with  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  destruction,  and  the  half-prophetic 
destiny  ascribed  to  it,  all  contribute  to  this.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that 

“The  ghuliator/  bloody  circus  stands 
A noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection,” 

und  worthy  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  admiration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
object.  Its  interior  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  or  anything 
that  can  he  called  architecture — a vast  inverted  pyramid.  The 
exterior  does  not  possess  one  detail  which  is  not  open  to  criticism,  and 
indeed  to  positive  blame.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  its  mass,  its  form, 
and  its  associations,  all  combine  to  produce  an  effect  against  which 
the  critic  struggles  in  vain.  Still  all  must  admit  that  the  pillars  and 
their  entablature  are  useless  and  added  incongruously,  und  that  the 
upper  story,  not  being  arched  like  the  lower,  but  solid,  and  with  ugly 
pilasters,  is  a painful  blemish.  This  last  defect  is  so  striking  that,  in 
spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of  medals,  1 should  feel 
inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  a snlmequent  addition,  and  meant  wholly 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  working  the  great  velarium  or 
awning  that  covered  the  arena  during  tin;  representation,  which  may 
not  have  been  attempted  when  the  amphitheatre  was  first  erected. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  now  mars  very  much  the  effect  of 
the  building.  The  lower  stories  are  of  had  design,  but  this  is  worse. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  is  no  building  of  Home  where  the 
principle  of  reduplication  of  parts,  of  which  the  Gothic  architects 
afterwards  made  so  much  use,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
this.  The  Colosseum  is  principally  indebted  to  this  feature  for  the 
effect  which  it  produces.  Had  it,  for  instance,  been  designed  with  only 
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one  story  of  the  height,  of  the  4 now  existing,  anil  every  arch  con 
sequently  as  wide  as  4 of  the  present  ones,  the  building  would  have 
scarcely  appeared  half  the  size  it  now  is  seen  to  be.  It  is  true  that 
when  close  under  it,  in  comparing  it  with  figures  moving  about  or 
other  objects,  we  might  eventually  havo  been  able  to  realize  its 
dimensions.  In  that  case,  a true  sense  of  the  vast  size  of  the  building 
would  have  had  to  be  acquired,  ns  is  tho  case  with  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter’s.  Now  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  the 
repetition  of  arch  beyond  arch  and  story  on  story  that  leads  the  mind 


266.  Elevation  and  Section  of  part  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  at  Rome.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


267.  Quarter-plan  of  the  Seat.**  and  quarter-plan  of  the  Basement  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 
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on,  and  gives  to  this  amphitheatre  its  imposing  grandeur,  which  all 
acknowledge,  though  few  give  themselves  tho  trouble  to  ask  how  it  is 
produced. 

Fortunately,  too,  though  the  face  of  tho  building  is  much  cut.  up 
by  tho  order,  tho  entablatures  are  unbroken  throughout,  and  cross  the 
building  in  long  vanishing  lines  of  tho  most  graceful  curvatures. 
The  oval,  also,  is  certainly  more  favourable  for  effect  than  a circular 
form  would  be.  A building  of  this  shape  may  perhaps  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is  to  a person  standing  exactly  opposito  cither  end ; 
but  in  all  other  positions  the  flatter  side  gives  a variety  and  an 
appearance  of  size  which  tho  monotonous  equality  of  a circle  would 
never  produce. 

The  length  of  the  building,  measured  along  its  greatest  diameter,  is 
620  ft.,  its  breadth  513,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  6 to  5,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  general  proportion  of  those  buildings,  the  variations  from 
it  being  slight,  and  apparently  either  mistakes  in  setting  out  the  work 
in  ancient  times,  or  in  measuring  it  in  modem  days,  rather  than  an 
intentional  deviation.  Tho  height  of  tho  3 lower  stories,  or  what  1 
believe  to  havo  been  tho  original  building,  is  1 20  ft. ; tho  total  height 
as  it  now  stands  1 57  ft.  The  arena  itself  measures  287  ft.  in  length 
by  180  in  breadth,  and  it  is  calculated  tliat  the  building  ■would  contain 
80,000  spectators,  though  1 am  inclined  to  think  tliis  number  exagge- 
rated. 50,000  or  00,000  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth,  at  least 
according  to  tho  data  by  which  space  is  calculated  in  our  theatres  and 
public  places. 

Next  in  extent  to  this  great  metropolitan  amphitheatre  was  that 
of  Capua ; its  dimensions  were  558  ft.  by  460 ; its  height  externally 
95  foot.  It  had  3 stories,  designed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Colos- 
seum, but  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  with  more  purity  than  in 
the  Homan  example. 

Next  in  age,  though  not  in  size,  is  that  at  Ninnies,  430  ft.  by  378, 
and  72  in  height,  in  2 stories.  Both  these  stories  are  more  profusely 
and  more  elegantly  ornamented  with  pillars  than  those  of  either  of  the 
amphitheatres  mentioned  above.  The  entablature  is  however  broken 
over  each  column,  and  pediments  aro  introduced  on  each  front.  All 
these  arrangements,  though  showing  more  care  in  design,  and  sufficient 
elegance  in  detail,  make  this  building  very  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
two  earlier  edifices,  whoso  simplicity  of  outline  makes  up,  to  a great 
extent,  for  their  faults  of  detail. 

A more  beautiful  example  than  this  is  that  at  Verona.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  502  ft.  by  401,  and  98  ft.  high,  in  3 stories  beautifully  pro- 
portioned. Here  tho  order  almost  entirely  disappears,  to  make  way 
for  rustication,  showing  that  it  must  be  considerably  more  modem  than 
either  of  the  three  examples  above  quoted,  though  hardly  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Maximianus,  to  whom  it  is  frequently  ascrilicd.'  The  arena  of 
this  amphitheatre  is  very  nearly  perfect,  owing  to  the  care  taken  of  it 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  it,  was  often  used  for  tournaments  and 

1 Matin,  ‘Verona  Illurtrnta,*  voL  vii.  p.  84  ei  scq. 
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other  spectacles  ; but  of  its  outer  architectural  enclosure  only  4 bays 
remain,  sufficient  to  enable  an  architect  to  restore  the  whole,  but  uot 
to  allow  of  its  effect  being  compared  with  that  of  more  entire 
examples. 

'Hie  amphitheatre  at.  Tola,  which  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  that 
of  Verona,  certainly  be- 
longing to  the  last  days 
of  the  Western  Empire, 
presents  in  its  ruin  a 
curious  contrast  to  the 
other.  That  at  Verona 
has  a perfect  arena, 
and  only  a fragment  of 
its  exterior  decoration, 
while  the  exterior  of 
I’ola  is  perfect,  but  not 
a trace  remains  of  irs 
arena,  or  of  the  seats 
that  surrounded  it. 

This  is  probably  owing 


‘J69.  Elevation  of  Amphitheatre  at  Verona.  Scale  so  ft.  to  1 in. 


to  their  having  been  of  wood,  and  consequently  having  either  decayed 
or  been  burnt.  Like  that  at  Verona,  it  presents  all  the  features  of  the  last 
stage  of  transition;  the  order  is  still  seen,  or  rather  is  everywhere 
suggested,  but  so  concealed  and  kept  subordinate  that  it  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  general  effect.  But  for  these  faint  traces  we  should 
possess  in  this  amphitheatre  one  specimen  entirely  emancipated  from 
incongruous  Grecian  forms,  but,  as  before  remarked,  Rome  perished  just 
on  the  threshold  of  the  new  style. 

The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre  at  I’ola  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  of  that  at  Nismcs,  being  43(3  ft.  by  346.  It  has,  however, 
3 stories,  and  thus  its  height  is  considerably  greater,  being  97  ft. 
Owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the  lower 
story  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a sub-basement,  which  is  very  pleasingly 
managed,  and  seems  to  emancipate  it  moro  from  conventional  forms 
than  its  contemporary  at  Verona.  The  third  story,  or  attic,  is  also  more 
pleasing  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is  avowedly  designed  for  the  support  of  the 
tnasis  of  the  velarium.  The  pilasters  and  all  Greek  forms  aro  omitted, 
and  there  is  only  a groove  over  every  column  of  the  middle  story  to 
receive  the  masts.  There  is  also  a curious  sort  of  open  battlement  on 
tho  top,  evidently  designed  to  facilitate  tho  working  of  tho  awning, 
though  in  what  manner  is  not  quite  clear.  There  is  still  one  other 
peculiarity  about  the  building,  inasmuch  as  tho  curvature  of  its  lines 
is  broken  by  4 projections,  intended  apparently  to  contain  staircases. 
They  appear,  however,  to  havo  been  subsequent  additions,  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  built  being  of  a different  colour  from  those  of  the 
body  of  fbe  building.  In  a building  so  light  and  open  ns  this  one  is 
in  its  present  state  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  tho  projections  give 
expression  and  character  to  tho  outline,  though  such  additions  would 
go  far  to  spoil  any  of  the  greater  examples  above  quoted. 
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At  Otricoli  there  is  a small  amphitheatre,  312  ft.  by  230,  in 
2 stories,  from  which  the  order  lias  entirely  disappeared  ; it  is  there- 
fore possibly  the  most  modem  of  its  class,  hnt  the  great  flat,  pilasters 
that  replace  the  pillars  are  ungraceful  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Perhaps 
its  peculiarities  ought  rather  to  bo  looked  on  ns  provincialisms  than  as 
genuino  specimens  of  an  advanced  style.  Still  there  is  a pleasing 
simplicity  about  it  that  on  a larger  scale  would  enable  it  to  stand  com- 
parison with  some  of  its  greater  rivals. 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  typical  examples  of  the  stylo,  then- 
are  the  Castrense  at  Rome,  nearly  circular,  and  possessing  all  the  faults 
and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  Colosseum;  one  at  Arles,  very  much 
ruined ; and  a great  number  of  provincial  ones,  not  only  in  Italy  and 
Gaul,  but  in  Germany  and  Britain.  Almost  till  these  were  principally 
if  not  wholly  excavated  from  the  earth,  the  part  above  ground  being 
the  mound  formed  by  the  excavation.  If  they  ever  jKissessed  any  ex- 
ternal decoration  to  justify  their  being  treated  as  architectural  objects, 
it  has  disappeared,  so  that  in  the  state  at  least  in  which  we  now  find 
them  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ornamental  class  of  works  of  which  we 
are  now  treating. 

Baths. 

Next  in  splendour  to  the  amphitheatres  of  the  Romans  were  their 
great  thermal  establishments.  In  size  they  were  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  and  their  erection  must  certainly  have  been  more  costly. 
The  amphitheatre,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view  of  being  one  object,  one  hall  in  short,  whereas  the  baths 
were  composed  of  a great  number  of  smaller  parts,  not  perhaps  very 
successfully  grouped  together.  They  were  wholly  built  of  brick  covered 
with  stucco  (except  perhaps  the  pillars),  and  have,  therefore,  now  so 
completely  lost  their  architectural  features  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
.that  even  the  most  practised  architect  tan  restore  them  to  anything 
like  thoir  original  forms. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Thermae  of  Imperial  Rome,  they  must  not 
be  confounded  with  such  establishments  as  that  of  l’ompeii  for  instance. 
The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  baths  now  found  in  Cairo  or  Con- 
stantinople, and  indeed  in  most  eastern  cities.  These  are  mere  estab- 
lishments for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  consisting  generally  of  one 
or  two  small  circular  or  octagonal  hallM,  covered  by  domes,  and  one  or 
two  others  of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  with  vaults  or  wooden  roofs, 
used  as  reception  rooms,  or  places  of  repose  after  the  bath.  These 
have  never  any  external  magnificence  beyond  an  entrance-porch  ; and 
although  those  at  l’ompeii  are  decorated  internally  with  taste,  and  are 
well  Worthy  of  study,  their  smallness  of  size  and  inferiority  of  design 
do  not  admit  of  their  lining  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those  of  the 
capital,  which  are  as  characteristic  of  Rome  as  her  amphitheatres,  and 
are  such  as  could  only  exist  in  a capital  where  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  able  to  live  on  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world  rather  than  by 
the  honest  gains  of  their  own  industry. 

Agrippa  is  said  to  have  built  baths  immediately  behind  the  Pan- 
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theon,  and  Palladio  and  others  have  amused  themselves  by  restoring 
them,  assuming  that  building  to  have  been  the  entrance-hall.  Nothing, 
however,  could,  I believe.  In*  more  unfounded  than  such  au  assumption, 
and  no  ruins  exist  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  tho 
exact  site  of  these  baths,  if  indeed  they  ever  existed  at  all  in  this 
situation. 

Nero’s  baths,  too,  are  a mere  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  those  of 
Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Trajan  in  like  manner  are  too  much  ruined 
for  their  form,  or  even  their  dimensions,  to  be  ascertained  with  any- 
thing like  correctness.  Those  of  Titus  aro  more  perfect,  but  the  very 
discrepancies  that  exist  between  the-  different  systems  upon  which 
their  restoration  has  been  attempted  show  that  enough  does  not  re- 
main to  enable  the  task  to  be  accomplished  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
They  owe  their  interest  more  to  the  beautiful  fresco  paintings  that 
adorn  their  vaults  than  to  their  architectural  character.  These  paint- 
ings are  invaluable,  as  being  almost  tho  only  relics  of  the  painted 
decoration  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  and  give  a 
higher  idea  of  Roman  art  than  other  indications  would  load  us  to 
expect. 

The  baths  of  Constantine  are  also  nearly  wholly  destroyed,  so  that 
out  of  the  great  Thomne  two  only,  those  of  Diocletian  and  of  Caracalla, 
now  remain  sufficiently  porfeet  to  enable  a restoration  to  be  made  of 
them  with  anything  like  certainty. 

The  great  hall  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian  is  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  has  been  considerably  altered 
to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  its  use ; and  the  modem  buildings 
attached  to  the  church  have  so  overlaid  the  older  remains  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  follow  out  tho  complete  plan.  This  is  of  less  consequence,  ns 
both  in  dimensions  and  plan  they  are  extremely  similar  to  those  of 
Caracalla,  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the  most  magnificent,  as 
they  certainly  are  the  best  preserved,  of  these  establishments.1 

The  general  plan  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
was  a square  of  about  1150ft.  each  way,  with  a bold  but  graceful  cur- 
vilinear projection  on  two  sides,  containing  porticos,  gymnasia,  locture- 
rooms,  and  other  halls  for  exercise  of  mind  or  body.  In  the  rear  were 
the  reservoirs  to  contain  the  requisite  supply  of  water,  and  below  them 
the  hypocaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  wanned  with  a degree  of 
scientific  skill  wo  hardly  give  credit  for  to  the  Romans  of  that  age. 
Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great  portico  extending 
tho  whole  length  of  the  building,  into  which  opened  a rango  of  a|mrt- 
ments  meant  apparently  to  lie  used  as  private  baths,  which  extend  also 
some  way  tip  each  side.  In  front  of  the  hypocaust,  facing  the  north- 
east, was  a scmicircns  or  theatridium,  530  ft.  long,  where  youths  performed 
their  exercises  or  contended  for  prir.es. 

These  parts  were,  however,  merely  tho  accessories  of  the  establish- 


1 Thps**  Iwiths  have  been  carefully  men-  certainly  the  best  account  we  have  of  any  of 
sured  by  M.  Blouet,  who  Iris  also  published  thesfc  establishments, 
a restoration  of  them.  This  is,  on  the  whole, 
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ment  surrounding  tlio  garden,  in  which  the  principal  building  was 
placed.  This  was  a rectangle  730  ft.  by  380,  with  a projection  covered 
by  a dome  on  the  south-western  side,  which  was  107  ft.  in  diameter 
externally,  and  1 1 5 ft.  internally.  There  were  two  small  courts  (a  a) 
included  in  the  block,  but  the  whole  of  the  rest  appears  to  have  been 
roofed  over,  and  though,  therefore,  with  about  tho  same  dimensions, 
it  virtually  covered  far  more  ground,  and,  looking  at  the  sizo  and 
grandeur  of  tho  parts,  it  was  a building  on  a far  more  magnificent 
scale  than  our  now  Houses  of  Parliament. 


269. 


Itath*  of  Diocletian,  as  restored  by  A.  Hlouet. 


In  the  centre  was  a great  hall  (u),  almost  identical  in  dimensions  with 
the  central  aisle  of  tho  Basilica  of  Maxcntins  already  described,  being 
82  ft.  wide  by  170  in  length,  and  roofed  in  the  same  manner  by  an  in- 
tersecting vault  in  three  compartments,  springing  from  8 great  pillars. 
This  opened  into  a smaller  apartment  at  each  end,  of  rectangular  form, 
and  then  again  into  2 other  semicircular  halls,  forming  a splendid  suite 
400  ft.  in  length.  This  central  room  is  generally  considered  ns  tho 
tepidurium , or  warmed  apartments,  having  4 worm  baths  opening  out  of  it. 
On  the  north-east  side  was  the  natatio,  or  plunge  lath  (c),  probably  tepid, 
a room  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  and  design  as  tho  central  one. 
On  tho  side  opposite  to  this  was  the  circular  apartment  (n).  covered  by 
the  dome  alxrve  mentioned,  which,  from  its  situation  and  the  openness  of 
its  aiTnngomcnte,  must  have  contained  a cold  bath  or  baths.  There  are 
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4 other  roo ms  on  this  side,  which  seem  also  to  have  been  cold  baths. 
None  of  these  points  have,  however,  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
nor  the  uses  of  the  smaller  subordinate  rooms ; every  restorer  giving 
them  names  according  to  his  own  ideas.  For  our  purpose  it  suffices 
to  know  that  no  groups  of  state  apartments  in  such  dimensions, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of  display  and  recreation,  were  ever 
before  or  since  grouped  together  under  one  roof.  The  taste  of 
many  of  the  decorations  would  no  doubt  be  faulty,  and  the  archi- 
tecture shows  those  incongruities  inseparable  from  its  state  of  transi- 
tion; but  such  a collection  of  stately  halls  must  have  made  up  a 
whole  of  greater  splendour  than  we  can  easily  realize  from  their  bare 
and  weather-beaten  ruins,  or  from  anything  else  to  which  wo  can  com- 
pare them.  Even  allowing  for  thoir  being  almost  wholly  of  brick, 
and  being  disfigured  by'  the  laid  taste  inseparable  from  everything 
Homan,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  for  size  and  grandeur  can 
compare  with  these  imperial  places  of  recreation.1 


1 St.  George’s  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  the 
most  exact  copy  in  modem  times  of  a part 
of  these  Baths.  The  Hall  itself  is  a repro- 
duction both  in  scale  and  design  of  the  central 
hall  of  Caraealla’s  Baths,  but  improved  in 
detail  and  design,  having  five  bays  instead 
of  only  three.  With  the  two  courts  nt  each 


enJ,  it  makes  up  a suite  of  apartments  very 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Homan  example*. 
The  whole  building,  however,  is  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  size  of  the  central  mass  of  a 
Roman  bath,  and  therefore  gives  but  little 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES,  TOMBS,  AND  OTHER  BUILD1KOS. 


CONTKXTS. 

Aiclios  at  Itimii’ ; in  Franco  — Arch  at  Trivial  — Pilhira  of  Victory  — TouiIm 
Minerva  Mvlica  — Provincial  tomtit*  — Eastern  tombs  — Domestic  architecture 
— Spnlatro  — Potnpeii  — Bridges  — Aqueducts. 


Triumphal  arches  were  among  the  most  peculiar  of  the  various  forms 
of  art  which  the  Romans  borrowed  from  those  around  them,  and  used 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  splendour  and  bad  taste  which  charac- 
terises all  their  works. 

These  were  in  the  first  instance  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans. as  was  also  the  ceremony  of  the  triumph  with  which  they  were 
ultimately  associated.  At  first  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  used  as 
festal  entrances  to  the  great  public  roads,  whose  construction  was  con- 


sidered as  one  of 
the  most  import- 
ant benefits  a 
ruler  could  con- 
fer on  his  coun- 
try. There  was 
one  erected  at 
Rimini  in  honour 
of  an  important 
restoration  of  the 
Flaminian  Way 
by  Augustus;  an- 
other at  .Susa  in 
Piedmont,  to  com- 
memorate a simi- 
lar act  of  the  same 
Emperor.  Trajan 
built  one  on  the 
pier  at  Ancona, 
when  ho  restored 
that  harbour,  and 
another  at  Bene- 
ventum,  when  he 
repaired  the  Via 

Appia,  represented  in  the  woodcut  here  given  ( No.  270).  It  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  as  well  as  most  graceful  of  its  class  in  Italy.  The  art  li 


Arch  of  Tr.ijnn  at  tieneventum.  From  a plate  iti  Gailabaud’* 
Architecture. 
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of  the  Scrgii  lit  l’ola  in  Istria  seems  also  to  have  been  erected  for  a like 
pur] lose.  That  of  Hadrian  at  Athens,  and  another  built  by  him  at  Antinoe 
in  Egypt,  were  monuments  merely  commemorative  of  the  la-nefits  which 
he  had  conferred  on  those  cities  by  the  architectural  works  he  had 
erected  within  their  walls.  Uv  far  the  most  important  application  of 
these  gateways,  in  Home  at  least,  was  to  commemorate  a triumph  which 
may  have  passed  along  the  road  over  which  the  arch  was  erected,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  it  may  have  been  erected  beforehand,  for 
the  triumphal  procession  to  pass  through,  of  which  it  would  remain  a 
memorial. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  at  Home  is  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
tail. as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  interest 
which  it  derives  from  having  been  erected  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and 
consequently  representing  in  its  bassi-rilievi 
tho  spoils  of  the  Temple.  From  the  annexed 
elevation,  drawn  to  tho  usual  scale,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  building  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not 
so  well  projwjrtioned  as  that  at  Beneventum, 
represented  in  the  last  woodcut,  the  attic  being 
overpoweringly  high.  The  absence  of  sculpture 
on  each  side  of  the  arch  is  also  a defect,  for  the  real  merit  of  these 
buildings  is  thoir  being  used  as  frameworks  for  the  exhibition  of  sculp- 
tural representations  of  the  deeds  they  were  erected  to  commemorate. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  Empire 
2 side-arches  were  added  for  foot- 
passengers,  in  addition  to  the  car- 
riage-way in  the  centre.  This  added 
much  to  tho  splendour  of  the  edifice, 
and  gave  a greater  opportunity  for 
sculptural  decoration  than  the  single 
arch  afforded.  The  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Scverus,  represented  to  tho 
same  scale  in  woodcut  No.  272,  is 
perhaps  tho  best  specimen  of  the  272.  Arch  of  grpumiia  Straw,  Scale  so  re 
class.  That  of  Constantine  is  vory 

similar  and  in  most  respects  equal  to  this— a merit  which  it  owes  to 
most  of  its  sculptures  being  borrowed  from  earlier  monuments. 

More  splendid  than  either  of  these  is  the  arch  at  Orange.  We  do 
uot  know  by  whom  it  was  erected,  or  even  in  what  age  : it  is,  however, 
certainly  very  late  in  the  liornan  period,  and  shows  a strong  tendency 
to  treat  the  order  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  to  exult  the  plain  masses 
into  tliat  importauoc  which  characterises  the  late  transitional  period. 
Unfortunately  its  sculptures  are  so  much  destroyed  by  time  and  violence 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  ago ; but  more 
might  be  done  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  to  illustrate  this  im- 
portant monument. 

At  Khcims  there  is  an  arch  which  was  probubly  much  more  mag- 
nificent tlum  this.  When  in  a perfect  state  it  was  110  ft.  in  width,  and 


27 1.  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
Scale  Soft  to  I in. 
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had  3 openings,  tlio  central  one  17  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  high,  and  those 
on  each  side  10  ft.  in  width,  each  separated  by  2 Corinthian  columns. 
From  the  stylo  of  the  sculpture  it  certainly  was  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but,  having  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city,  has 
been  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been. 

Besides  these  there  is  in  France  a very  elegaut  single-arched  gate- 
way at  St.  Rerui,  similar  to  and  probably  of  the  samo  ago  as  that,  at 
Beneventum ; another  at  Cavallon,  and  one  at  Carpentras,  each  with 
one  arch.  There  is  also  ono  with  two  similar  arches  at  Langrcs ; and 
one,  the  Porta  Nigra,  at  Besiinyon,  which  shows  so  complete  a transition 
from  the  Roman  style  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  renaissance. 

There  still  remains  in  France  another  class  of  arches,  certainly  not 
triumphal,  but  so  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  ono  from  the  other.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
two  at  Autun,  called  respectively  the  Porte  Arronx  and  the  Porto  St. 
Andre,  a view  of  which  is  given  in  woodcut  No.  271.  Each  of  these 


273.  iVxtc  St.  Amiri  at  Aulun.  From  Labunle'*  Mouunions  do  la  France. 


has  two  central  largo  urchways  for  carriages,  and  one  on  each  side  for 
foot-passengers.  Their  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  light  arcade 
or  gallery  that  runs  across  the  top  of  them,  replacing  the  attic  of  the 
Roman  arch,  and  giving  a degree  of  lightness  combined  with  height 
that  these  never  possessed.  These  gates  were  certainly  not  meant  for 
defence,  and  the  apartment  over  them  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  utili- 
tarian purposes;  so  that  we  may,  I believe,  consider  it  ns  a mere 
ornamental  appendage,  or  as  a balcony  for  display  on  festal  occasions. 
It  appears,  however,  to  offer  a better  hint  for  modern  arch-builders 
than  any  other  example  1 know  of. 
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Even  more  interesting  than  these  gates  at  Autnn  is  that  called  the 
Porta  Nigra  at.  Treves;  tor  though  far  ruder  in  style  and  coarser  in 
detail,  as  might  he  expected  flora  the  re- 
motcnesH  of  the  province  where  it  is  found, 
it  is  far  more  complete.  Indeed  it  is  the 
only  example  of  its  class  which  we  possess 
in  anything  like  its  original  state.  Its  front 
consists  of  a double  archway  surmounted 
by  an  arcaded  gallery,  like  the  French 
examples.  Within  this  is  a rectangular 
court  which  seems  never  to  have  been  roofed,  and  beyond  this  a second 
double  archway  similar  to  the  tirst.  At  the  ends  of  the  court,  project- 
ing each  way  beyond  the  face  of  the  gateway  and  the  gallery  surmount- 
ing it,  are  2 wings  4 stories  in  height,  containing  a series  of  apartments 
in  the  form  of  small 
basilicas,  all  similar 
to  one  another,  and 
measuring  about  55 
ft.  by  22.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand 
how  these  wero  ap- 
proached, as  there 
is  no  stair  and  no 
place  for  one.  Of 
course  there  must 
have  been  soino 
mode  of  access,  and 
perhaps  it  may  have 
lieen  on  tho  site  of 
the  apse,  shown  in 
the  plan  (woodcut  2~5.  View  of  tlie  IVirta  Nl^ra  at  Trt'VL'fl. 

No. 274),  which  was 

added  when  tho  building  was  converted  into  a church  in  the  middle 
ages.  These  apartments  were  probably  originally  used  as  courts  or 
chambers  of  justice,  thus  realising,  inoro  nearly  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean example  I am  acquainted  with,  tho  idea  of  a gate  of  justice. 

Notwithstanding  its  defects  of  detail,  there  is  a variety  in  the  out- 
line of  this  huilding  and  a lsddncss  of  profile  that,  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely pleasing  example  of  the  style;  and  though  exhibiting  many  of 
tho  faults  of  tho  design  of  the  Colosseum,  it  possesses  all  that  repetition 
of  parts  and  Gothic  feeling  of  design  which  give  such  value  to  its  dimen- 
sions, though  these  are  far  from  contemptible,  the  building  being  1 1 5 ft. 
wide  by  !t5  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  wings. 

There  probably  were  many  similar  gates  of  justice  in  tho  province, 
but  all  have  perished,  unless  we  except  those  at  Autun  just  described. 
I am  convinced  that  at  that  place  there  wero  originally  such  wings  as 
those  at  Treves,  and  that  tho  small  church,  the  apse  of  which  is  seen 
<>n  tho  right  hand  (woodcut  273),  stands  upon  the  foundations  of  one 
of  these.  A slight  excavation  on  the  opjsmito  side  would  settle  this 

z 


'274.  Han  of  I'orta  Nigra  at  TrfcVPrt. 
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point  at  once.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  these  gateways  at  Autun 
h id  sucli  lateral  adjuncts,  it  would  at  once  explain  the  use  of  the 
gallery  over  the  arch,  as  a passago  connecting  the  2 wings  together, 
which  otherwise  looks  so  unmeaning. 

Another  form  also  is  that  of  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  a bridgo, 
generally  bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  its  building.  Its 
purpose  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  arches  before  men- 
tioned. which  commemorate  the  execution  of  roads.  Most  of  the  peat 
bridges  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  so  adorned  ; but  unfortunately  they 
have  either  been  used  as  fortifications  in  the  middle  ages,  or  removed 
in  modem  times  to  make  way  for  the  increased  circulation  of  traffic. 
That  built  by  Trajan  on  his  noble  bridge  at  Alcantara  in  S]>ain  is  well 
known  ; and  there  exists  a double-arched  bridge  at  Saintcs,  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  most  elegant  and  most  perfect  specimen,  however,  of 
this  class  is  that  of  St.  Chomas  in  Provence,  represented  in  the  woodcut 
No.  270.  It  consists  of  2 arches,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridgo,  of 


r.  Jtk- 


276.  lirklge  nt  Clmmas.  From  l^tburde'ft  Montuuoiia  ik-  la  France. 

singular  elegance  of  form  and  detail.  Although  it  bears  a still  legible 
inscription,  it  is  uncertain  to  what  age  it  belongs,  probably  that  of  the 
Antonines;  and  1 should  account  for  the  purity  of  its  details  by  the 
(ircek  element  that  pervades  the  south  of  Franco.  Whether  this  is  so 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  not  only  the  design  of  the  whole 
bridge  with  its  2 arches,  but  the  elegance  with  which  the  details  have 
been  executed. 

Used  in  this  mode  as  commencements  of  roads,  or  entrances  to 
bridges,  or  as  festal  entrances  to  unfortified  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
no  monuments  of  the  second  dnss  more  appropriate  or  more  capable 
of  architectural  expression  than  these  arches,  though  all  of  them  have 
been  more  or  less  spoiled  by  an  incongruous  order  being  applied  to  them. 
Used,  however,  as  they  were  in  Rome,  as  monuments  of  victory,  with- 
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out  even  an  excuse  for  a passage  through  them,  not  only  is  the  taste  of 
such  erections  more  than  questionable,  but  tho  mode  in  which  they 
were  cut  up  by  broken  cornices  and  useless  columns,  on  tall  pedestals 
and  other  trivial  details,  deprived  them  of  that  largeness  of  design 
which  is  tho  true  merit  and  great,  characteristic  of  Homan  art,  while 
they  totally  missed  that  exquisite  elegance  with  which  the  Greeks 
knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  even  the  most  trivial  objects. 

Pillars  ok  Victory. 

Tho  pillars  of  Victory  are  a class  of  monuments  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  Buddhist  architecture,  and  to 
which  wo  must  again  revert,  when  treating  of  tho  Saracenic  art,  for 
they  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  Romans  and  Moslems  whenever 
they  settled  in  countries  where  they  had  been  used  by  the  earlier 
inhabitants.  No  people  ever  used  them  so  clumsily  as  the  Romans, 
or  with  so  little  true  appreciation  of  the  pur[>ose  for  which  they  were 
designed. 

The  “ Colum.ua  Rostrate,”  or  that  erected  to  celebrate  naval  vic- 
tories, was,  so  far  as  wo  can  judge  from  representations  (for  no  perfect 
specimen  exists),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  forms  of  pillar  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

Of  those  of  Victory,  ono  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  erected  by 
Diocletian  at  Alexandria.  A somewhat  similar  one  exists  at,  Arsinoe, 
erected  by  Alexander  Sever  us ; and  a third  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.  All 
these  are  more  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  usual  form,  and  with  tho  details 
of  those  used  to  support  entablatures  in  porticos.  However  beautiful 
these  may  Ire  in  their  proper  place,  they  are  singularly  unappropriate 
and  ungraceful  when  used  as  minarets  or  single  columns. 

There  are  two  in  Rome  not  quite  so  bad  as  these,  both  being  of  the 
Doric  order.  Had  the  square  alracus  in  these  been  cut  to  a round  form, 
and  ornamented  with  an  appropriate  railing,  wo  might  almost  forget 
their  original,  and  fancy  that  they  really  were  round  towers  with  bill 
conies  at  tho  top.  The  groat  object  of  tlicir  erection  was  to  serve  as 
vehicles  for  sculpture,  though,  as  we  now  see  them,  or  as  they  are  cari- 
catured at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  they  are  little  more  than  instances  of 
immense  labour  bestowed  to  very  little  purpose.  In  the  original  nso 
of  these  pillars  they  were  placed  in  small  courts  surrounded  by  open 
porticos,  whence  tho  spectator  could  at  two  or  perhaps  at  three  dif- 
ferent levels  examine  tho  sculpture  at  ltis  leisure  and  at  a convenient 
distance,  while  tho  absurdity  of  tho  pillar  supporting  nothing  was  not 
apparent,  from  its  not  being  seen  from  the  outside.  This  arrangement 
is  explained  in  woodcut  No.  25(i,  which  is  a section  through  the  basilica 
of  Trajan,  showing  tho  position  of  his  column,  not  only  with  reference 
to  that  building,  but  to  the  surrounding  colonnade.  The  name  was  almost 
certainly  tho  case  with  tho  pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which,  with  slight 
modifications,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Trajan  ; but  even 
in  the  most  favourable  situations  no  monuments  can  lie  less  worthy  of 
admiration  or  of  being  copied  than  these. 
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A far  better  specimen  of  Ibis  class  is  that  at  Cusfri,  near  Hoaune,  in 
Franco.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Aurolian,  but  it  is  not 

known  either  by  whom  it  was  erected 
or  what  victory  it  was  designed  to 
celebrate ; still  that  it  is  a pillar  of 
victory  is  undoubted  ; and  its  resem- 
blance to  pillars  raised  with  the  same 
object  in  India  is  quite  striking.1 

The  arrangement  of  the  base  serv- 
ing as  a pedestal  for  8 statues  is  not 
only  elegant  but  appropriate.  Tho 
ornament  which  covers  the  shaft  takes 
off  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a mere 
pillar,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  sub- 
dued as  not  to  break  the  outline  or 
interfere  with  constructive  propriety. 

The  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
is  found  in  the  neigldiourhood  used  as 
the  mouth  of  a well.  In  its  original 
position  it  no  doubt  had  a hole  through 
it,  which  being  enlarged  suggested  its 
application  to  its  present  ignoble  pur- 
]>ose,  the  hole  being  no  doubt  intended 
cither  to  receive  or  support  the  statue 
or  emblem  that  originally  crowned  the 
monument,  but  of  that  no  trace  now 
remains. 

There  cannot  be  a more  natural 
mode  of  monumental  expression  than 
that  of  a simple  upright  stone  set  up 
by  tho  victors  to  commemorate  their 
prowess  and  success.  Accordingly 
steles  or  pillars  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose are  found  everywhere,  and  take 
shapes  as  various  as  the  countries 
where  they  stand,  or  as  the  people  who 
el  ected  them  ; but  nowhere  was  their 
true  architectural  expression  so  mis- 
taken as  in  Home,  where,  by  pervert- 
ing a feature  designed  for  one  purpose  to  a totally  different  use,  an 
example  of  bad  taste  was  given  till  then  unknown,  though  in  our  days 
it  has  become  not  uncommon. 


277.  Column  at  t'ufigi.  From  Ijibordeg 
Moiiutncns  tic  U France. 


278.  Supposed  Capital  of  Column  at  Cussi. 


Tombs. 

Tn  that  strange  collection  of  the  styles  of  all  nations  which,  mingled 
together,  makes  up  tho  sum  of  lloman  art,  nothing  strikes  the  architec- 
tural student,  with  more  astonishment  than  the  number  and  importance 
of  their  tombs.  If  the  Homans  arc  of  Indo-Gormnnie  origin,  as  is 


1 Compart?  woodcut.  No.  77. 
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generally  assumed,  they  are  the  only  jieople  of  that  race  among  whom 
tomb-building  was  not  utterly  neglected,  The  importance  of  the 
tombs  among  the  Roman  remains  proves  one  of  two  things.  Either  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Etruscan  blood  was  mixed  up  with  that  of 
the  dominant  race  in  Rome,  or  the  fierce  and  uncivilized  Romans, 
having  no  art  of  their  own,  were  led  blindly  to  copy  that  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  located. 

Of  the  tombs  of  Consular  Rome  nothing  remains  except  perhaps 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio ; and  it  is 
only  on  the  eve  of  the  Empire  that 
we  meet  with  the  well-known  one  of 
Cascilia  Mctella.  the  wife  of  Crassus, 
which  is  not  only  the  best  specimen 
of  a Roman  tomb  now  remaining  to 
us,  but  the  oldest  bnilding  of  the 
imjxtrial  city  of  which  we  havo  an 
authentic  date.  It  consists  of  a bold 
square  lnsement  aliout  100  ft.  square,' 
which  was  originally  ornamented  in 
some  manner  not  now  intelligible. 

From  this  rose  a circular  tower  about 
94  ft.  in  diameter,  of  very  bold  ma- 
sonry, surmounted  by  a frieze  of  ox- 
skulls  with  wreaths  joining  them,  and 
a well-profiled  comice : 2 or  3 courses 
of  masonry  above  this  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  work  ; 
and  above  this,  almost  certainly,  in  the  original  design  rose  a conical 
roof,  which  has  perished.  The  tower  having  been  used  as  a fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  battlements  have  been  added  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  roof,  and  it  has  been  otherwise  disfigured,  so  as  to  detract 
much  from  its  beauty  as  now  seen.  Still  we  havo  no  tomb  of  the 
same  importance  so  perfect,  nor  ono  which  enables  us  to  connect  the 
Roman  tombs  so  nearly  with  the  Etruscan.  The  only  addition  in  this 
instance  is  that  of  the  square  basement  or  podium,  though  even  this 
was  not  unknown  at  a much  earlier  period,  as  for  instance  in  the  tomb 
of  Aruns  (woodcut  No.  237).  The  exaggerated  height  of  the  circular 
base  is  also  remarkable.  Here  it  rises  to  bo  a tower  instead  of  a mere 
circular  base  of  stones  for  the  earthen  cone  of  the  original  sepulchre. 
The  stone  roof  which  probably  surmounted  the  tower  was  a mere 
reproduction  of  the  original  earthon  cone. 

Next  in  age  and  importance  was  the  tomb  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  It  is  now  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  and  those  who  drew  and  restored  it  in 
former  days  were  so  careless  in  their  measurement  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  even  its  dimensions : it  appears  however  to  havo  consisted 
of  a circular  basement  about  300  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  00  ft.  in 


Tomb  of  Cttcilia  MetelU. 


1 I ;un  extremely  uncertain  about  the  dimensions  of  tlri>  building 
con  find. 
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height,  adorned  with  12  largo  niches.  Abovo  this  rose  n cone  of 
earth  as  in  the  Etruscan  tombs,  not  smooth  like  those,  but  divided 
into  terraces,  which  were  planted  with  t ices.  Wo  also  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  Augustus  laid  out  the  grounds  around  his  tomb  and 
planted  them  with  gardens  for  public  uso  during  his  lifetimo.  Moro 
like  the  practieo  of  a truo  Mogul  in  the  East  tlian  the  ruler  of  an 
hido-Germanic  people  in  Europo. 

This  tomb,  however,  was  far  surpassed,  not  only  in  solidity  but  in 
splendour,  by  that  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  now  known  as  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  or  moro  frequently  the 
t’astleofSt.  Angelo.  The  basement  of  this  great  tomb  was  a square 
about  340  ft.  each  way,  and  about  75  ft.  high.  Above  this  rose  a 
circular  tower  235  ft.  in  diameter  and  140  in  height.  The  whole  was 
crowned  probably  by  a dome,  or  at  least  by  a curvilinear  roof,  which 
with  its  central  ornament  must  have  risen  to  a height  of  not  less  than 
300  ft.  The  circular  or  tower-like  part  of  this  splendid  building  was 
ornamented  with  columns,  but  in  what  manner  restorers  have  not 
quite  been  nblo  to  agree  ; some  making  2 stories,  both  with  pillars, 
some,  one  of  pillars  and  the  upper  one  of  pilasters.  It  would  require 
more  correct  measurement  than  we  lmvo  to  enable  us  to  settle  this 
point,  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  only  one  range  of  columns 
on  a circular  basement  of  some  height  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  at 
least  equal  dimensions.  The  order  might  have  been  70  ft.,  the  base 
and  attic  38  ft.  each. 

Internally  the  mass  was  nearly  solid,  having  only  2 small  scpul- 
cliral  chambers,  one  abovo  tlio  other,  in  the  centre.  There  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  a circular  apartment  under  the  dome,  though  this  is 
liaidly  probable. 

Resides  these  there  was  another  class  of  tombs  in  Romo,  called 
columbaria,  generally  oblong  or  square  rooms  below  the  level  of  the 


2*0.  Columbarium  near  the  Gate  of  8.  Sebastian,  Rome. 

ground,  the  walls  of  which  were  pierced  with  a great  number  of  littlo 
pigeonholes  or  colls  just  of  sufficient  size  to  receivo  an  urn  containing 
the  ashes  of  the  body,  which  had  been  burnt  according  to  the  usual 
Roman  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Externally  of  course  they  had 
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no  architecture,  though  some  of  the  more  important  family  sepulchres 
of  this  class  were  adorned  internally  with  pilasters  and  painted  orna- 
ments of  considerable  beauty. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  thfe  Roman  empire  tlicso  two  forms  of  tombs 
characterised  with  sufficient  clearness  tho  two  races,  each  with  their 
distinctive  customs,  which  made  up  tho  population  of  Rome.  Long 
before  its  expiration  tho  two  were  fused  togother  so  thoroughly  that 
wo  loso  all  trace  of  the  distinction,  and  a now  form  of  tomb  arose  com- 
pounded of  the  two  older,  which  became  the  typical  form  with  the 
early  Christians,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Saracens  and  other 
eastern  nations. 

Tho  new  form  of  tomb  retained  externally  the  circular  form  of  tho 
I’elasgic  sepulchre,  though  constructive  necessities  afterwards  caused 
it  to  becomo  polygonal.  Instead  however  of  being  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
the  walls  wore  only  so  thick  as  were  necessary  to  support  the  dome, 
w'hich  became  the  universal  form  of  roof  of  these  buildings. 

The  sepulchres  of  Romo  havo  as  yet  been  far  too  carelessly  ex- 
amined to  enable  us  to  trace  all  the  s^eps  by  which  tho  transformation 
took  placo,  but  as  a general  rule  it  may  be  stated  tliat  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  central  circular  apartment  is  almost  a certain  test 
of  the  age  of  a tomb:  till  at  last,  before  the  age  of  Constantino,  they 
bocamo  in  fact  representations  of  tho  Pantheon  on  a small  scale,  almost 
always  with  a crypt  or  circular  vault  below  the  principal  apartment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  transitional  specimens  is  that  found  near 
San  Vito,  represented  in  the 
woodcut  No.  281.  Here,  as  in 
all  tho  earlier  specimens,  the 
prinei|>alapartment  is  the  lower 
in  tho  square  basement.  The 
upper,  wrhieh  has  lost  its  deco- 
ration, has  the  appearance  of 
being  hollowed  out  of  tho 
frustum  of  a gigantic  Doric 
column,  or  rather  out  of  a solid 
tower  liko  the  central  one  of 
the  tomb  of  Aruns  (woodcut 
No.  237).  Shortly  after  the 
age  of  this  sepulchre  the  lower 
apartment  became  a mere  crypt, 
and  in  such  examples  as  those 
of  the  sepulchres  of  the  Corne- 
lia and  Tossia  families  we  havo 
merely  miniature  Pantheons 
somewhat  taller  in  proportion, 

i , an  • • .*n  2al.  Section  of  Sepulchre  at  San  Vito.  No  scale. 

and  with  a crypt.  I his  is  still 

more  remarkable  in  a building  called  the  Torre  doi  Scliiavi,  which  has 
had  a portico  attached  to  one  side,  and  in  other  respects  looks  very  like 
a direct  imitation  of  that  celebrated  temple.  It  seems  certainly,  how- 
evor,  to  have  been  built  for  a tomb. 
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Another  tomb,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Tossia  family,  is  called 
that  of  iSta.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino.  If  not  hers,  at  least  it 
belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the  Empire,  and  may  be  taken  as  a fair  spe- 
cinicn  of  the  tombs  of  the  age  and  of  the  class.  It  is  a vast  transition 
from  that  of  (Vcilia  Mctclla,  though  in  the  same  direction  as  all  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  ltomans,  the  tendency  of  which  was  con- 
stantly transforming  an  external  into  an  internal  architecture. 


5! *2.  Section  utul  Elevation  of  Tomb  of  Sta.  Helena,  Rome.  No  scale. 


It  consists  of  a basement  about  100  ft.  square,  containing  the  crypts. 
On  this  stands  a circular  tower  in  two  stories.  In  the  lower  story  is  a 
circular  apartment  about  00  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  8 niches ; 
in  the  upper  the  niches  are  external,  and  each  pierced  with  a window. 
Its  dimensions  being  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  tomb  oi  Ciecilia 
Mctclla.  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two 
extremes  of  the  series,  and  of  contrasting  the  early  Human  with  the 
early  Christian  tomb. 

The  typical  example  of  a sepulchre  of  this  age  is  the  tomb  or  bap- 
tistery of  Sta.  Costanza,  the  daughter  of  Constantine.  In  this  building 
the  pillars  that  adorned  the  exterior  of  such  a mausoleum,  for  instance, 
as  that  of  Hadrian,  are  introduced  internally.  Externally  the  building 
never  can  have  had  much  ornament.  But  the  breaks  between  the 
lower  aisle  and  the  central  compartment,  pierced  with  the  clerestory, 
must  have  had  a very  pleasing  effect — more  so  at  all  events  than  the 
clumsy  attempts  that  were  made  at  this  nge  to  adorn  buildings  by  ill- 
understood  applications  of  the  Grecian  orders.  In  this  example  there 
is  still  shown  a certain  degree  of  timidity,  which  does  not  afterwards 
reappear.  The  columns  are  coupled  and  far  more  numerous  than  they 
need  have  been,  and  they  are  united  by  a fragment  of  an  entablature, 
as  if  the  architect  were  afraid  to  place  his  vault  direct  on  the  capitals. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  a pleasing  and  singularly 
instructive  example  of  a completed  transformation,  just  what  we  miss 
in  those  secular  buildings  for  which  the  Christians  had  no  use. 

Another  building,  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Baptistery 
of  Constantine.  Wiis  also  undoubtedly  a place  of  sepulture,  though 
whether  it  is  rightly  ascribed  to  Constantine,  and  was  intended  by  him 
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fur  his  own  tomb,  may  be  questioned.  Here  the  central  apartment, 
never  having  been  intended  to  support,  a dome,  is  of  a far  lighter 
construction,  an  upper  order  of  pillars  lining  placed  on  the  lower,  with 
merely  a light  architrave  and  frieze  running  between  the  two  orders. 
The  external  walls  were  slight  in  construction  and  octagonal  in  plan. 
We  must  not  in  this  place  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the  transition 
of  Style,  as  wo  have  already  trespassed  within  the  pale  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture and  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  heathen  art’.  So  gradual  is  the 
change,  and  so  long  prepared,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line 
exactly  where  the  separation  takes  place  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Mkdica. 

One  important  building  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medina,  though  this  is  certainly  a misnomer.  Recently  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  was  the  hall  of  some  bath ; 
no  building  of  that  class,  however,  was  known  to  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  should  be  found 
outside  the  Servian  walls  in  this  direction ; besides  that  it  wants  all 
the  necessary’  accompaniments  of  such  an  establishment. 

I have  placed  it  with  the  tombs  because  its  site  is  one  that  would 
justify  such  a supposition,  and  its  form  is  just  such  as  would  be  appli- 
cable” to  that  purpose  and  to  no  other.  1 by  no  means  wish  to  insist 
positively  on  this  opinion,  but  I know  of  no  more  probable  stipjiosition. 
It  certainly  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the  Empire  at  Rome,  if  indeed  it 
lie  not  a Christian  building,  which  I am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  it 
is,  for,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Baptistery  of  Constantine  and  the  tomb 
of  Sta.  Costanza,  it  shows  a considerable  advance  in  construction  on 
both  these  buildings,  and  a greater  similarity  to  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
and  other  buildings  of  Justinian’s  time,  than  to  anything  elso  now  found 
in  Rome. 

As  will  l>c  seen  from  the  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  Nos.  283 
and  284),  it  lias  a 
dome,  80  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, resting  on 
u decagon  of  singu- 
larly light  and  ele- 
gant construction. 

Nine  of  the  com- 
jiartments  contain 
niches  which  give 
great  room  on  the 
floor,  as  well  as 
great  variety  and 
lightness  to  the 

ireneral  desifni  2W3.  PUui  of  Minerva Mcdlra  «l  Rome.  From  InlH-llt  ’s  Editk-O)  CimiMres. 
® . & Scale,  1U0  ft.  to  1 in. 

Above  this  18  u 

clerestory  of  10  well-projiortioued  windows,  which  give  light  to  the 
building,  perhaps  not  in  so  effective  a manner  as  the  one  eye  of  the 
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Pantlicon,  but  by  a far  more  convenient  arrangement  to  keep  out  tbo 
elements  for  a people  who  did  not  possess  glass.  So  far  ns  I know, 

all  the  domed  buildings 
erected  by  the  Romans 
up  to  tho  time  of  Con- 
stantino, and  indeed 
long  afterwards,  were 
circular  in  the  interior, 
though,  like  the  temple 
built  by  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  they  were 
sometimes  octagonal  ex- 
ternally. This,  however, 
is  a jtolygon  both  inter- 
nally and  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  mode  in 
2M.  Section  of  Minerva  Medico.  Seale.  &<J  fu  to  1 in.  which  the  dome  is 

placed  on  the  polygon 
shows  the  first  rudiments  of  tho  pendentive  system,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  such  perfection  by  tho  Byzantine  architects,'  but  is 
nowhere  else  to  bo  found  in  Rome.  It  probably'  was  for  tbo  purposo 
of  somewhat  diminishing  the  difficulties  of  this  construction  that  the 
architect  adopted  a figure  with  10  instead  of  8 sides. 

This,  too,  is,  I believe,  the  first  building  in  which  buttresses  are 
applied  so  as  to  give  strength  to  the  walls 
exactly  at  tho  point  where  it  is  most  wanted. 
By  this  invention  the  architect  was  enabled 
to  dispense  with  nearly  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  materials  that  was  thought  necessary  when 
the  dome  of  tho  l’autlieon  was  constructed, 
and  which  ho  must  have  employed  had  lie 
copied  that  building.  Besides  this  the  dome 
was  ribbed  with  tiles,  as  shown  in  woodcut 
Mtiiictt  at  Home.  Ao.  and  tbo  space  between  the  ribs  filled 

in  with  inferior,  perhaps  lighter  masonry, 
banded  together  at  certain  heights  by  horizontal  courses  of  tiles  when 
necessary. 

Besides  the  lightness  and  variety'  which  the  baso  of  this  building 
derives  from  the  niches,  it  is  10  ft.  higher  than  its  diameter,  which 
gives  to  it  that  proportion  of  height  to  width,  the  want  of  which  is  the 
principal  defect  of  tho  Pantheon.  It  is  not  known  what  the  side 
erections  are  which  are  usually  shown  in  tho  ground-plans,  nor 
even  whether  they  are  coeval  with  the  main  ceutral  edifice.  1 suspect 
they  have  never  been  very  correctly  laid  down. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  building  is  certainly,  both  as  concerns 
construction  and  proportion,  by'  far  the  most  scientific  of  all  those  in 
ancient  Rome,  and  in  these  respects  as  far  superior  to  tho  Pantheon  as 
it  is  inferior  to  that  temple  in  size.  Indeed  there  are  few  inventions 
of  the  middle  ages  that  are  not  attempted  here  or  in  tho  Temple  of 
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Peace — but  moro  in  this  than  in  the  latter ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
I cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  much  more  modem  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

As  might  bo  expected  from 
inhabited  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Homan  empire,  there  are 
very  few  specimens  of  tombs  of 
any  importance  to  be  found  in 
them.  One  very  beautiful  exam- 
ple exists  at  St.  Kemi,  represented 
in  tho  annexed  woodcut  (No. 

280).  It  probably,  however,  can 
hardly  be  called  a tomb,  but  rather 
a cenotaph  or  a monument,  erects 
ed,  as  the  inscription  on  it  tells 
us,  by  Soxtus  and  Marcus,  of  the 
family  of  tho  Julii,  to  their  pa- 
rents, whoso  statues  appear  under 
the  dome  of  tho  upper  story. 

There  is  nothing  funereal  either 
in  the  inscription  or  tho  form,  nor 
anything  to  load  us  to  suppose 
that  the  bodies  of  the  parents 
repose  beneath  its  foundation. 

Tho  lower  portion  of  this 
monument  is  the  square  base- 
ment which  tho  Homans  always 
added  to  the  Etruscan  form  of 
tomb.  Upon  this  stands  a story  pierced  with  an  archway  in  each  face, 
with  a 3-quarter  pillar  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  every  angle.  The 
highest  part  is  a circular  colonnade,  a miniature  copy  of  that  which  wo 
know  to  have  once  encircled  Hadrian’s  Mole. 

The  open  arrangement  of  tho  arches  and  colonnade,  while  it  takes 
off  considerably  from  the  tomb-like  simplicity  becoming  such  buildings, 
adds  very  much  to  tho  lightness  and  eleganco.  Altogether  the  building 
has  ranch  more  of  the  uspiring  character  of  Oliristian  art  than  of  the 
more  solid  and  horizontal  forms  which  were  characteristic  of  the  style 
then  dying  out. 

Another  monument  of  very  singular  and  exceptional  form  is  found 
at  Igel,  near  Treves,  in  Germany.  It  is  so  unlike  anything  found  in 
Italy,  or  indeed  anything  of  the  Homan  age,  that,  were  its  date  not 
jterfectly  known  from  the  inscription  upon  it,  one  might  rather  lie 
inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  Francis  I.  than  to  the  latter  days  of 
tho  Homan  Empire. 

Tho  form  is  graceful,  though  the  pilasters  and  architectural  orna- 
ments seem  somewhat  misplaced.  It  is  covered  with  sculpturo  from  ' 
top  to  bottom.  Those,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Homan 
funeral  monuments,  have  no  reference  to  death,  nor  to  tho  life  or 
actions  of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument  is  sacred,  but  are  more 


our  knowledge  of  tho  races  that 


2*6.  Tomb  at  St.  R4mi.  From  Ijtbunlr's  Mon  unit- ns 
dc  la  France. 
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like  the  scenes  that  might  be  (minted  on  a wall  or  ornamental  stele 
anywhere.  1 he  principal  object  in  the  face  represented  in  the 
woodcut  is  the  sun,  but  the  subjects  are  varied 
in  each  face,  and,  though  much  time-worn,  they 
still  give  a very  perfect  idea  of  the  rich  orna- 
mentation of  the  monuments  of  the  last  ago  of 
the  Empire. 


Eastern  Tombs. 


287  3Iunum<?nt  at  Igel,  near  Troves. 

From  Schmidt's  Antiquities  of  decorations. 

We  have 


'Eli is  scarcity  of  tombs  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Homan  empire  is  to  a great  extent  made 
up  for,  in  the  cast.  The  history  of  the  tomlis 
erected  under  the  Homan  rule  in  that  part,  of 
the  world  is  as  yet  so  little  known  that  it.  is 
not  easy  either  to  classify  or  to  describe  them  ; 
and  as  nearly  all  those  which  have  been  pre- 
served are  cut  in  the  rock,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult—us  vyith  other  roek-ent  objects  all  over 
the  world — to  understand  the  form  of  building 
from  which  they  were  copied. 

The  3 principal  groups  of  the  tomlis  of 
the  Homan  epoch  arc  those  of  Petra,  Cyrene, 
and  Jerusalem.  Though  many  other  important 
tombs  exist  in  those  countries,  they  are  so  little 
known  that  they  must  lie  passed  over  for  the 
present. 

From  the  time  when  Abraham  was  laid  in 
the  cave  of  Machpclah  until  after  the  Christian 
era,  we  know  that  burying  in  the  rock  was  not 
the  exception  but.  the  general  practice  among 
the  nations  of  this  part  of  the  East.  So  far  as 
can  he  known,  the  example  was  set  by  Egypt, 
which  was  the  parent  of  much  of  their  civili- 
zation, In  Egypt  the  facades  of  their  rock-cut 
tombs  were — with  the  solitary  exception  of 
those  of  Hen i Hassan1 — ornamented  so  simply 
and  unobtrusively  as  rather  to  Indio  than  to 
announce  their  internal  magnificence.  All  the 
oldest  Asiatic  tombs  seem  to  have  been  more 
holes  in  the  rock,  wholly  without  architectural 


Treves. 


seen,  however,  how  the  Persian 


kings  copied  their  palace  facades  to  adorn  their  last  resting-places,  ami 
how  about  the  same  time  in  Lycia  the,  tomb-cutters  copied,  first  their 
own  wooden  structures,  and  afterwards  the  architectural  facades,  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  (i recks  how  to  construct,  lint  it  was  not 


1 Set  p.  and  woodcut  16] . 
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till  the  Human  period  that  this  species  of  magnificence  extended  to  the 
places  enumerated  above.  To  such  an  extent  did  it  prevail  at  I’etra 
as  to  give  to  that  now  deserted  valley  the  appearance  of  a petrified  city 
of  the  dead. 


2*4.  Kliosm*.  From  I<aborde'a  Petra  and  Mount  SituU. 


The  typical  and  most  beautiful  tomb  of  this  place  is  that  called 
the  Khasiic  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh — represented  in  elevation  and 
section  in  tlio  annexed  woodcuts.  As  will  be  seen,  it  consists  of  a 
square  basement,  adorned  with  a portico  of  4 very  beautiful  Corinthian 
pillars,  surmounted  by  a pediment  of  low  Grecian  pitch.  Above  this 
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arc  3 very  singular  turrets,  whoso  use  and  application  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  understand.  The  central  one  is  circular,  and  is  a well- 
understood  sepulchral  form,  the  use  of  which,  if  it  had  been  more 

important,  or  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  bo  intelligible  enough ; but 
what  arc  the  side  turrets?  If  one 
might  hazard  so  bold  a conjecture, 

1 would  suggest  that  the  original 
from  which  this  is  derived  was  a 
5-turroted  tomb,  like  that  of  Aruns 
(woodcut  No.  237),  or  that  of  Aly- 
attes  at  Sardis,  which  in  course  of 
timo  has  become  translated  into 
so  foreign  a shape  as  this  ; but 
where  are  tho  intermediate  forms  ? 
and  by  whom  and  when  was  this 
change  effected?  Before  we  form 
such  theories  as  this,  it  will  bo 
well  to  ask  the  question  whether 
all  these  buildings  really  are 
tombs?  Most  of  them  undoubt- 
edly aro  so;  but  may  not  tho 
name  el  /Mr,  or  tho  convent,  ap- 
plied by  tho  Arabs  to  one  of  the 
principal  rock-cut  monuments  of 
l’otra,  bo  after  all  the  true  desig- 
nation ? Are  nono  of  them,  in 
short,  cells  for  priests,  like  tho 
viluiras  found  in  India?  1 All  those 
who  Ira vc  hitherto  visited  these 
spots  have  assumed  at  once  that  everything  cut  in  the  nick  must  he  a 
tomb,  but  I am  much  mistaken  if  the  rule  is  so  general  as  is  supposed. 

To  return  however  to  the  Khasnc.  Though  all  the  forms  of  the 
architecture  arc  Roman,  the  details  are  so  elegant  and  generally  so 
well  designed  ns  almost  to  load  to  the  suspicion  that  there  must  have 
been  some  Grecian  intluence  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  masses  of 
rock  left  above  the  wings  show  how  early  u specimen  of  its  class  it  is, 
and  how  little  practice  its  designers  could  have  had  in  copying  in  the 
rock  the  forms  of  their  regular  buildings. 

A little  further  within  tho  city  is  found  another  very  similar  in 
design  to  this,  but  far  inferior  in  detail  and  execution,  showing  at 
least  a century  of  degradation,  but  at  the  same  time  an  adaptation  to 
rock-cut  forms  not  found  in  tho  earlier  examples. 

A third  is  that  above  alluded  to,  called  el  Beir.  This  is  the  same 
in  general  outline  as  tho  two  former — of  an  order  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman,  but  with  something  like  a Boric  frieze  over  a very  pluin 
Corinthian  capital.  In  other  respects  it  presents  no  new  feature 


'2-i9.  S«N-Liun  of  Tomb  at  KliatttMv  Krutu  * 

Mount  Sinai,  p.  175. 


1 See  p.  .*10  ct  seq<j. 
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except  tlie  apparent  absence  of  11  door,  mid  altogether  it  seems,  if 
finished,  to  deserve  its  name  less  than  either  of  the  other  two. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  object  among  these  tombs  is  the  flat  facade 
with  .'1  stories  of  pillars  one  over  the  other — slightly  indicated  in  the 
left  of  the  Corinthian  tomb  in  the  last  woodcut  (No.  21)0).  It  is  like  the 
proscenium  of  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek  theatres.  If  it  was 
really  the  frontispiece  to  a tomb,  it  was  totally  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  comjdeto  misapplications  of 
Greek  architecture  ever  made. 

Generally  speaking,  tho  interiors  of  these  buildings  are  so  plain 
that  travellers  liavo  not  cared  either  to  draw  or  measure  them ; one. 
however,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  richly  ornamented. 


29 1,  Cock -cut  interior  at  Petra.  From  l^aburdc'it  Sinai,  p.  19s. 

• 

and,  ns  far  as  can  be  judged  from  what  is  published,  is  as  unlike  a* 
tomb  as  it  is  like  a vihara.  But,  as  before  remarked,  they  all  require 
re-examination  before  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  cut  can  be 
pronounced  upon  with  any  certainty. 

The  next  group  of  tombs  is  that  at  Jerusalem.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly all  sepulchres.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
wholly  devoid  of  architectural  ornament.  To  the  north  of  the  city  is 
a group  known  as  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  with  a facade  of  a corrupt 
Doric  order,  similar  to  some  of  the  latest  Etruscan  tombs.'  It  is  now 

1 M.  dc  Saule?  lias  recently  attempted  to  Christian  era,  and  the  blab,  which  he  calls 
prove  that  these  tombs  are  those  of  the  kings  the  cover  of  the  siuvoplingiLs  of  lfovid,  is 
of  Judah  from  Davit!  downwards.  Their  certainly  more  modern  than  the  time  of 
architecture  is  undoubtedly  Inter  than  the  Constantine. 
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very  much  ruined.  A somewhat  similar  facade,  but  of  a form  more 
like  the  Greek  Doric,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshnphat,  bears  the  name  of 
the  Sepulchre  of  St.  James,  aud  near  this  is  a square  tomb  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  but  standing  five,  and  with  a pyramidal  roof,  w’hich  is  unlike 
anything  else  seen  either  hero  or  in  these  parts.  The  most  remarkable, 
however,  is  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Absalom,  consisting  of  a square 
basis,  adorned  with  4 Ionic  columns  on  each  face,  nnd  above  this  a low 
circular  tower,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  bear  either  a 
small  domed  building  like  the  central  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Khusne,  or  a simple  dome.  The  present  somewhat  anomalous  termina- 
tion is  in  masonry,  and  so  uuliko  everything  else  of  its  class  that  we 
know  of,  that  we  must  consider  it  os  a modern  improvement. 

The  third  group  is  that  of  Gyrene,  on  the  African  coast.  Notwith- 
standing the  researches  of  Admiral  lieechey  and  of  M.  l’acho,  they  nre 
still  much  less  perfectly  known  to  us  than  they  should  bo.  Their  number 
is  immense,  and  they  almost  nil  have  architectural  layades,  generally 
consisting  of  2 or  moro  columns  between  pilasters,  like  the  grottos 
of  Beni  llassan,  or  tho  tomb  of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem.  Many  of 
them  show  a powerful  reminiscence  of  Greek  taste,  though  they  are 


Tomb  at  Myla.wa. 
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for  tliu  most  part  undoubtedly  of  Roman  date,  and  the  paintings  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still  adorned  are  certainly  in  Homan  taste. 
None  of  them  have  such  splendid  architectural  facades  as  the  Khasne 
at  Petra : but  the  number  of  tombs  which  are  adorned  with  archi- 
tectural features  is  greater  than  in  that  city,  and,  grouped  as  they  are 
together  in  terraces  on  the  hill  side,  they  constitute  a necropolis  among 
the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  world.  Altogether  the  group  some- 
what resembles  that  at  Castel  d'Asso,  but  is  more  extensive  and  far 
richer  in  external  architecture. 

Time  1ms  not  left  us  a single  built  tomb  in  all  these  places,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  once  were  numerous.  Almost 
the  only  tomb  of  this  class  constructed  in  masonry  known  to  exist, 
which  in  many  respects  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Mylassa  in  (.'aria.  In  form  it  is  something 
like  the  free  standing  rock-cut  examples  at  Jerusalem.  As  shown 
in  the  woodcut  (No.  292),  it  consists  of  a square  base,  which 
supports  12  columns,  8 of  which  support  a dome,  the  other  4 morely 
completing  the  square.  The  dome  itself  is  constructed  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  the  Jaina  domes  are  in  India.  l>eing  of  the  class  illustrated 
bv  the  diagrams  in  woodcuts  No.  47  to  50,  and,  though  ornamented 

with  lloman  details, 
is  so  unlike  anything 
else  ever  built  by  that 
people,  and  so  com- 
pletely and  perfectly 
what  we  find  re-ap- 
l>euring  10  centuries 
afterwards  in  the  far 
east,  that  we  are 
forced  to  conclude 
that  it  belongs  to  a 
style  once  prevalent 
and  long  fixed  in 
these  lands,  though 
it  now  stands  as  the 
sole  representative  of 
its  class. 

Another  example 
somewhat  similar 
stands  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Roman 
Eastern  world,  from 
the  locality  of  which 
we  last  spoke,  at 

•J93.  Tomb  »t  Dugga.  From  a drawing  by  F.  Cntbarwood.  lOlggn , near  Tunis, 

in  Africa.  This,  too, 

consists  of  a square  base,  taller  than  in  the  last  example,  and  sur- 
mounted by  12  Ionic  columns,  but  here  merely  used  as  ornaments 
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to  .support  a cornice,  the  profile  of  which  bears  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  Egyptian  forms.  It  was  terminated  apparently  by  a pyramid 
in  steps,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  the  4 head-stones  of  the 
corners,  which  serve  to  give  character  to  the  angles,  which  the  simple 
pyramid  so  used  always  wants. 

This  and  the  iit.  Hemi  tomb  are  perhaps  tho  two  most  elegant 
examples  of  tombs  which  antiquity  has  left  us,  and  those  which  might 
lie  most  profitably  studied  for  modern  purposes. 

Domestic  Akciijtecturk. 

We  know,  not  only  from  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notices 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  also  from  the  remains  found  at 
I’ompeii  and  elsewhere,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Homans  were 
characterised  by  that  magnificence  and  splendour  which  we  find  in  all 
their  works,  accompanied,  probably,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  bad  taste.  Mo  palace  except  that  at  Spalatro  has  been  preserved  to 
our  day,  nor  any  building  of  such  a class  as  to  come  under  the  lieud  of 
domestic  art ; still,  so  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  what  does  remain, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  subject  altogether. 

In  Rome  itself  no  ancient  house — indeed  no  trace  of  a domestic 
edifice— exists  except  the  l’alaco  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Mount. 
Even  this  is  now  merely'  a heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  much  so  as  to 
have  defied  even  the  most  imaginative  of  restorers  to  make  anything 
of  them  except  a vehicle  for  the  display  of  their  own  ingenuity.  The 
extent  of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the  descriptions  that  have  been 
preserved,  suffice  to  convince  us  that,  of  all  the  palaces  over  built, 
either  in  tho  East  or  the  West,  this  was  probably  the  most  magni- 
ficent and  the  most  gorgeously  adorned.  Never  in  tho  world’s  history- 
does  it  appear  thut  so  much  wealth  and  so  much  power  were  at  the 
command  of  one  man  as  were  held  by  the  CaesarB ; and  never  could  the 
world’s  wealth  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  more  inclined  to 
lavish  it  for  their  own  personal  gratification  than  these  emperors  were. 
Besides,  they  could  ransack  the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn  their 
buildings,  and  they  could  command  the  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all 
the  subject  kingdoms,  to  assist  in  rendering  their  golden  palaces  the 
most  gorgeous  that  the  world  had  then  seen,  or  is  likely-  ever  to  see 
again. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  splendour,  this  palace  was  probably  as  an 
architectural  object  inferior  to  the  Thermo;.  The  thousand  and  one 
exigencies  of  private  life  rendered  it  impossible  to  impart  to  a residence 
— even  to  that  of  the  world’s  master — tho  same  character  of  grandeur 
as  may  l>e  given  to  a building  wholly-  devoted  to  show  and  public 
purposes.  In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  must  have  been  the 
worlds  wonder ; but  as  a ruin  deprived  of  its  furniture  and  ephemeral 
splendour,  it  probably  would  present  nothing  cither  pleasing  or 
instructive.  We  must  not  look  for  either  beauty  of  proportion  or 
perfection  of  construction,  nor  even  for  appropriateness  of  material,  in 
the  hastily-  constructed  halls  of  men  whose  unbounded  power  was  only 
equalled  by  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  their  characters. 
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Spalatro. 

Tho  only  palace  of  the  Roman  world  of  which  sufficient  remains 
are  still  loft  to  enable  ns  to  judge  either  of  their  extent  or  their 
arrangements  is  that  which  Diocletian  built  for  himself  at  Spalatro,  in 
Dalmatia,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  after 
shaking  off  the  cares  of  empire.  It  certainly  gives  us  a most  exalted 


n ....  i».  ...  i».  ..  .t.  ...  i».  . . .■».  . . 


294.  Palace  of  Dloclclian  at  Spalatro.  From  Adams. 

idea  of  what  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  palaco  at  Rome  must  have 
been  when  we  find  one  emperor — certainly  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful — building,  for  his  retirement,  a villa  in  the  country  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  surpassing  in  size,  as  it  did  in  magnificence,  most  of  the 
modem  palaces  of  Europe. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  it  resembles  or  was  copied  from  that  in 
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Home,  more  especially  as  this  must  be  regarded  os  a fortified  palace, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  Home  was,  and  its  model 
seems  to  have  been  the  praetorian  camp  rather  than  any  habitation 
built  within  the  protection  of  the  walls  of  a city.  In  consequence  of 
this  its  exterior  is  plain  and  solid,  except  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
where  it  was  loss  liablo  to  attack.  The  other  3 sides  are  only  broken 
by  the  towers  that  Hank  them,  and  tboBe  that  defend  the  great  gates 
w'hich  open  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 

The  building  is  nearly  a regular  parallelogram,  though  not  quite. 
The  south  side  is  that  facing  the  sda,  being  592  ft.  from  angle  to  angle  ; 
the  one  opposite  only  570 while  the  east  and  west  sides  measure 
each  698  ft.,  the  whole  building  thus  covering  about  9+  English  acres. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  on  the  north,  called  the 
Golden  Gate,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  295),  showing 
all  the  peculiarities  of  Homan  architecture  in  its  last  stage.  The 
horizontal  architrave  still  remains  over  the  doorway,  a useless  ornament, 
under  a bold  discharging  arch,  which  usuqts  its  place  and  does  its 
duty.  Above  this,  a row  of  Corinthian  columns,  standing  on 
brackets,  supported  the  archivolts  of  a range  of  niches — a piece  of 
pleasing  decoration,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  one  in  which  the 
original  purpose  of  the  column  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

Entering  this  portal,  we  pass  along  a street  ornamented  with 
arcades  on  either  side,  till  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  this  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  another  similar  street,  proceeding  from  the 
so-called  Iron  and  Brazen  Gates,  similar  to  the  Golden  Gate  in  design, 
but  far  less  richly  ornamented. 

These  streets  divided  the  building  nearly  into  4 portions : the 
two  northern  ones  are  so  much  rained  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say 
either  what  their  plan  was,  or  to  what  purpose  they  were  dedicated  ; 
probably  the  one  might  be  the  lodgings  of  the  guests,  the  other  the 
residence  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  household. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
palace  properly  so  called.  It  contained  2 temples,  as  they  are  now 
designated.  That  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
though,  judging  from  its  form,  it  seems  rather  as  if  intended  as  the 
mausoleum  of  the  founder  than  as  a temple  of  that  god.  As  a temple 
it  has  been  illustrated  at  a previous  page.’  Opposite  to  it  is  a small 
temple,  dedicated,  it  is  said,  to  -lEsculapius. 

Between  these  two  is  the  arcade  represented  in  woodcuts  N o.  246  and 
296,  at  tho  upper  end  of  which  is  the  vestibule — circular,  as  all  build- 
ings dedicated  to  Vesta,  or  taking  their  name  from  that  goddess,  should 
be.  This  opened  directly  on  to  a magnificent  suite  of  9 apartments, 
occupying  the  principal  part  of  the  south  front  of  the  palace.  Beyond 
these,  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  private  apartments  of  the  emperor, 
and  behind  them  his  baths.  rl'lie  opposite  side  is  restored  as  if  it 
exactly  corresponded,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful  ; and,  indeed, 

1 By  an  oversight  this  difference  is  not  expressed  in  the  woodcut.  3 See  pp.  it  Id,  it  1 -I 
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there  is  scarcely  sufficient  authority  for  many  of  the  details  shown  in 
the  plan,  though  they  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exact  to  convey  a 
general  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  a Homan  imperial  palace. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  this  palace  was  the 
great  southern  gallery,  515  ft.  in  length  by  24  in  width,  extending 
along  the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  building.  Besides  its  own  intrinsic 
beauty  as  an  architectural  feature,  it  evinces  an  appreciation  of  the 
beuuties  of  nature  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  a Homan.  This 
great  gullery  is  the  principal  point  in  the  design,  nnd  commands  a 
view  well  worthy  that  such  a gallery  should  be  built  for  its  complete 
enjoyment. 

Failing  in  finding  any  example  of  domestic  architecture  in  Rome, 
we  turn  to  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  where  we  find  numerous  mid 
most  interesting  examples  of  houses  of  all  classes,  except,  perhaps,  the 
best ; for  there  is  nothing  there  to  compare  with  the  Laurentian  villa 
of  Pliny,  and  some  others  of  which  descriptions  have  come  down  to  us  ; 
and  besides  this,  Pompeii  was  far  more  a Grecian  than  a Homan  city, 
and  its  buildings  ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  illustrative  of  those 
of  Greece,  or  at  least  of  Magna-Grseeia,  than  of  anything  found  to  the 
northward.  Still  they  belong  to  the  Roman  age,  nnd,  except  in  taste 
and  in  minor  arrangements,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  did 
lesemblo  those  of  Home,  at  least  sufficiently  so  for  illustration. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  houses  of  Pompeii  were  of  one 
story  only  in  height.  It  is  true  that  in  some  we  find  staircases  leading 
to  the  roof,  and  traces  of  an  upper  story,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
places  for  washing  and  drying  clothes,  or  some  such  domestic  purpose, 
rather  than  living  or  even  sleeping  rooms.  All  the  principal  apart- 
ments, at  all  events,  were  certainly  on  the  ground  floor.  As  an  almost 
inevitable  corollary  from  this,  they  all  fuccd  inwards,  and  were  lighted 
from  court-yards  or  atria , and  not  from  the  outside ; for,  with  a people 
who  had  not  glass  to  put  into  their  windows,  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  privacy  or  security  without  at  the  same  time  excluding  both 
light  and  air,  except  by  lighting  their  rooms  from  the  interior. 
Hence  it  arose  that  in  most  instances  the  outside  of  the  better  class  of 
houses  was  given  up  to  shops  and  smaller  dwellings,  which  opened  on 
the  street,  while  the  residence  itself  was  wholly  hidden  from  view  by 
them,  except  the  principal  entrance,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  private 
doors  that  opened  outwards. 

Even  in  the  smallest  class  of  tradesmen’s  houses  which  opened  on 
the  street,  one  apartment  seems  always  to  have  been  unroofed  to  light 
at  least  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  used  as  bedrooms  ; but  as  the 
roofs  of  all  are  now  gone,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  determine  which  was 
so  treated. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  smallest  houses  which  can  have  belonged 
to  persons  at  all  above  the  class  of  shopkeepers,  there  was  always  a 
central  apartment,  unroofed  in  the  centre,  into  which  the  others  open. 
Sometimes  this  was  covered  by  2 beams  placed  in  one  direction,  and 
2 crossing  them  at  right  angles,  framing  the  roof  into  !l  compartments, 
generally  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  central  one  being  open,  and  with 
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a corresponding  sinking  in  the  floor  to  receive  the  rain  and  drainage 
which  inevitably  came  through  it.  IV hen  this  court  was  of  any  extent, 
4 pillars  were  required  at  the  intersection  of  the  beams,  or  angles  of 
the  opening,  to  support  the  roof.  In  larger  courts  8,  12,  16,  or  more 
columns  were  so  employed,  often  apparently  more  as  decorative  objects 
than  as  required  by  the  constructive  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
very  frequently  the  numbers  were  unequal,  even  on  opposito  sides. 
Frequently  the  angles  were  not  right  angles,  and  the  pillars  spaced 
unequally  with  a careless  disregard  of  symmetry  that  strikes  us  as 
strange,  though  in  such  objects  this  was  perhaps  better  than  cold  and 
formal  regularity,  and  more  productive  of  grace  and  beauty.  Besides 
these  courts,  there  generally  existed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  a court, 
bounded  by  a dead  wall  opposite,  which  in  the  smaller  houses  was 
painted,  to  resemble  the  garden  which  the  larger  mansions  possessed 
in  this  direction.  The  apartments  looking  on  this  were  of  courso 
perfectly  private,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  looking  inwards 
on  the  atrium. 

The  house  called  that  of  1’anBa  at  Pompeii  is  a good  illustration  of 
those  peculiarities,  and  as  one  of  the  most  regular  is  generally  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

In  the  annexed  plan  (woodcut  No.  297)  all  the  parts  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  principal  mansion  are 
shaded  darker  except  tlio  doubtful  part 
marked  A,  which  may  either  have  been 
a separate  house,  or  the  women’s  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  principal  one, 
or,  what  is  probable,  may  have  been  de- 
signed so  as  to  bo  used  for  either  pur- 
pose. B is  certainly  a separato  house, 
and  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  this 
side,  of  the  front,  and  of  the  third  side, 
till  wo  come  opposite  to  A,  was  lot  off  as 
shops.  At  C wo  have  the  kitchen  and 
servants’  apartments,  with  a private  en- 
trance to  the  street,  and  an  opening  also 
to  the  principal  peristyle  of  the  house. 

Returning  to  the  principal  entrance 
or  front  door  D,  you  enter  through  a short 
passage  into  the  outer  court  E,  on  each 
side  of  which  aro  several  small  apart 
ments,  used  either  by  the  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  household  or  for  guests.  A 
wider  passage  than  the  entrance  leads 
from  this  to  the  peristyle,  or  principal 
apartment  of  the  house.  On  the  left 
hand  aro  several  small  rooms,  used  no 
doubt  as  sleeping  apartments,  and  pro- 
bably closed  by  half-doors  open  above  and  below,  so  ns  to  admit  air 
and  light,  while  preserving  sufficient  privacy,  for  Roman  tastes  at 
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least.  In  front  and  on  the  right  hand  are  2 larger  rooms,  either  of 
which  may  have  been  the  triclinium  or  dining-room,  the  other  being 
what  we  should  call  the  drawing-room  of  the  house.  A passage  between 
the  kitchen  and  the  central  room  leads  to  a verandah  which  crosses  the 
whole  length  of  the  house,  and  is  open  to  the  garden  beyond. 

As  will  bo  observed,  architectural  effect  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  this  design,  a vista  nearly  300  ft.  in  length  being  obtained  from  the 
outer  door  to  the  garden  wall,  varied  by  a pleasing  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  displaying  a gradually  increasing  degree  of  spaciousness  and 
architectural  richness  as  we  advance.  All  these  points  must  have  been 
productive  of  the  most  pleasing  effect  when  complete,  and  of  more 
beauty  than  has  been  attained  in  any  modern  dwelling  of  like  dimen- 
sions that  I am  acquainted  with. 

Generally  speaking  the  architectural  details  of  the  I’ompeian  houses 
aro  carelessly  and  ungracefully  moulded,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  sometimes  a certain  elegance  of  feeling  runs  through  them  that 
pleases  in  spite  of  our  better  judgment.  It  was  not,  however,  on  form 
that  they  depended  for  their  effect ; and  consequently  it  is  not  by  that 
that  they  must,  be  judged.  The  whole  architecture  of  the  house  was 
coloured,  but  even  this  was  not  considered  so  important  as  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  walls.  Comparing  the  l’omj>eian 
decoration  with  that  of  the  lwths  of  Titus,  the  only  specimen  of  the 
same  age  and  class  found  in  Home,  it  must,  bo  admitted  that  the  Pom- 
peian examples  show  a more  correct  taste,  not  only  in  the  choice  but 
in  the  application  of  the  ornaments  used,  though  in  the  execution  there 
is  often  that  difference  that  might  be  expected  between  paintings  exe- 
cuted for  a private  individual  and  those  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman 
world.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  paintings,  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served in  this  small  provincial  town,  are  even  now  the  best  specimens 
we  possess  of  mural  decoration.  They  excel  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Alhambra  as  being  more  varied  and  more  intellectual.  For  the  same 
reason  they  are  superior  to  the  works  of  the  same  class  executed  by  the 
Moslems  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  the  rude 
attempts  of  the  Gothic  architects  in  the  middle  ages ; still  they  are 
probably  as  inferior  to  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  best  days  as  the 
pillars  of  the  Pompeian  peristyles  are  to  the  porticos  of  the  Parthenon. 
But  though  doubtless  far  inferior  to  their  originals,  those  at  Pompeii 
are  direct  imitations  of  true  Greek  decorative  forms ; and  it  is  through 
them  alone  that  we  can  hope  even  to  guess  at  the  exquisite  beauty  to 
which  polychromatic  architecture  once  attained,  but  which  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  ever  attain  again. 

One  curious  point,  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked, 
is  that  in  Pompeii  there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  styles  of  decoration. 
One  of  these  is  purely  Etruscan,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  such  as 
is  only  found  in  the  tombs  or  on  the  authentic  works  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  other  is  no  less  essentially  Greek,  both  in  design  and  colour:  it  is 
far  more  common  than  the  Etruscan  form,  and  always  easily  to  l«  dis- 
tinguished from  it.  Tire  last-mentioned  or  Greek  style  of  decoration 
umy  be  again  divided  into  two  varieties  : one,  the  most  common,  oon- 
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listing  of  ornaments  directly  copied  from  Greek  models;  tlie  other  with 
a considerable  infusion  of  Roman  forms.  This  Romanised  variety  of 
Greek  decoration  represents  an  attenuated  and  lean  stylo  of  architecture, 
which  I conceive  could  only  have  come  into  fashion  from  the  continued 
use  of  iron  or  bronze,  or  other  metallic  substances,  for  pillars  and  archi- 
tectural members.  Vitruvius  reprobates  it ; and  in  a later  age  Cas- 
siodorus  speaks  of  it  iu  a manner  which  shows  that  it  was  practised  in 
his  time.  The  frequency  of  this  style  of  ornament,  both  at  l’ompeii 
and  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  proves  it  to  have  been  a very  favourite  style 
at  that  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  have  either  been  a repre- 
sentation of  metallic  pillars  and  other  architectural  objects  then  in  use, 
or  it  must  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a style  copied  from  the 
painted  decorations.  This  is  a new  subject,  and  could  not  lie  made 
clear,  except  at  considerable  length  and  with  the  assistance  of  many 
drawings.  L look  uj>on  it,  however,  as  an  almost  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Romans  did  use  metal  as  a constructive  material.  Were  it  only 
tliat  columns  of  extromo  tenuity  are  represented  in  these  paintings,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  mere  incorrect  drawing;  but  the 
whole  style  of  ornament  here  shown  is  such  as  is  never  found  in  stone 
or  brick  pillars,  and  could  only  be  executed  in  metal.  Besides  this,  the 
pillars  in  question  are  always  represented  iu  the  decorations  as  simply 
gilt  or  bronzed,  whilo  the  representations  of  stone  pillars  are  coloured. 
All  this  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  a stylo  of  art  once  existed  con- 
sisting of  the  employment  of  metal  for  the  principal  features,  all  ma- 
terial traces  of  which  are  now  lost.  The  disappearance  of  all  remains 
of  such  a style  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  iron 
from  rust,  anti  the  value  and  consequent  insecurity  of  bronze  and  similar 
metals.  We  know  that  much  bronze  has  been  stolen,  even  in  recent 
days,  from  the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  which  are  known  to  have 
been  adorned  with  it. 

Another  tiring  which  we  learn  from  these  paintings  is,  that  though 
the  necessities  of  street  architecture  compelled  these  city  mansions  to 
take  a rectilinear  outline,  whenever  the  Roman  architects  built  in  tho 
country  the}'  indulged  in  a picturesque  variety  of  outline  and  of  form 
which  they  perhaps  carried  farther  than  even  the  Gothic  architects  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  indeed  we  might  have  expected,  from  the 
carelessness  in  respect  to  regularity  in  the  town-houses ; but  these  were 
interiors,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  painted  representations  of  houses,  we 
should  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  same  architects  would  treat 
an  exterior.  From  this  source,  however,  we  leant  that  in  the  exterior 
arrangements,  in  situations  where  they  were  not  cramped  by  confined 
space,  the  plan  would  have  been  totally  free  from  all  stiffness  aud 
formality.  In  this  respect  Roman  taste  coincided  with  that  of  all  true 
architecture  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  would  scarcely  have  deserved 
to  be  noticed,  but  that  in  modern  times  the  fault  of  too  great  regularity 
of  external  plan  is  painfully  prevalent — a fault  originated  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance,  who  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  a fatal  mis- 
take to  treat  a number  of  chambers  grouped  together  precisely  as  if 
they  were  a single  apartment. 
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Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Romans  are  those  which 
we  consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  architec- 
ture. The  distinction,  however,  was  not  known  in  their  earlier  days. 
The  Romans  set  about  works  of  this  class  with  a purpose-like  earnest- 
ness that  always  ensured  success,  and  executed  them  on  a scale  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; while  at  the  same  timo  they  entirely 
avoided  that  vulgarity  which  their  want  of  refinement  allowed  almost 
inevitably  to  appear  in  more  delicate  or  more  ornate  buildings.  Their 
engineering  works  also  were  free  from  that  degree  of  incompleteness 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which  their  archi- 
tecture was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is  owing  to 
these  causes  that  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  Way  strike  every 
beholdor  with  admiration  and  astonishment;  and  nothing  impresses 
the  traveller  more,  on  visiting  the  once  imperial  city,  than  the  long 
lines  of  aqueducts  that  are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across  the  now 
arid  plain  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  true  they  are  mere  lines  of  brick 
arches,  devoid  of  ornament  or  any  attempt,  at  architecture  properly  so 
called ; but  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  so  grand  in  conception,  and  so  perfect  in  execution,  that 
in  spite  of  their  want  of  architectural  character  they  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings. 

The  aqueducts  were  not  all  so  devoid  of  architectural  design  as  those 
of  the  Campagna.  That,  for  instance,  known  as  the  Pont  du  Card, 
built  to  convey  water  to  the  town  of  Nismes  in  Franco,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  works  of  antiquity.  Its  height  above  the  stream  is 
about  180  ft.,  divided  into  2 tiers  of  larger  arches  surmounted  by  a 
range  of  smaller  ones,  giving  the  structure  the  same  finish  and  effect 
that  an  entablature  and  cornice  gives  to  a long  range  of  columns, 
and  without  one  singlo  ornament  being  introduced,  or  any  member 
that  was  not  absolutely  wanted.  This  arrangement  converts  what  is  a 
mere  utilitarian  work  into  an  architectural  screen  of  a beauty  hitherto 
unrivalled  in  its  class. 


298.  Aqueduct  of  Segovia. 
Scale  50  ft  to  1 in. 


299.  Aqueduct  of  Tarragona.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 
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The  aqnoducts  of  Segovia  and  Tarragona  in  Spain,  though  not  per- 
haps so  grand,  are  quite  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  this  ; and  if  they 
stood  across  a lino  of  well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  might  form  as 
beautiful  objects.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is  much  maned  by  the 
houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases.  Both  these  rise  to 
about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  their  foundation  in  the  centre.  That  of 
Segovia  is  raised  on  light  piers,  whose  effect  is  perhaps  somewhat 
spoiled  by  numerous  offsets,  and  the  upper  tier  is  perhaps  too  light 
for  the  lower.  These  defects  aro  avoided  at  Tarragona,  the  central 
arches  of  which  are  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  In  this  example 
the  proportion  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  arcade  is  more  perfect,  and 
the  whole  bears  a character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive 
solidity  and  elegance  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I know,  in  any  other  work 
of  its  class.  It  wants,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pont  du  G ard  ; 
for  though  its  length  is  about  the  same,  exceeding  800  ft.,  it  hits  neither 
its  height  nor  the  impression  of  power  given  by  the  great  arches  of 
that  building,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  smaller  ones. 

Tlie  Homan  bridges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  their 
aqnoducts,  though  from  their  nature  they  of  courso  could  not  possess 
the  same  grace  and  lightness.  This  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  inheront  solidity  and  the  expression  of  power  that  was  imparted 
by  the  Romans  to  all  these  structures.  They  seem  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  last  for  ever ; and  but  for  tbc  violence  of  man,  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  set  limits  to  their  durability.  Many  still  remain  in 
almost  every  corner  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; and  wherever  found  aro 
easily  recognised  by  the  unmistakcable  impress  of  Roman  grandeur 
which  is  stamped  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  which  Trajan  erected  at 
Alcantara,  in  Spain,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  road- 


way is  perfectly  lovel,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Roman  bridges, 
though  the  mode  by  which  this  is  obtained,  of  springing  the  arches 
from  different  levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleasing.  To  us  at  least 
it  is  unfamiliar,  and  has  never,  I think,  been  adopted  in  modem  times. 
In  such  a case  we  should  either  have  made  the  arches  all  equal — a mis- 
take, considering  their  different  heights — or  have  built  solidly  over  the 
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smaller  urches  to  bring' up  the  level,  which  would  have  been  a far 
greater  error  in  construction  than  the  other  is  in  taste.  The  bridge 
consists  of  6 arches,  the  whole  length  of  the  roadway  being  ti50  ft. ; the 
2 central  arches  are  about  100  ft.  spun;  the  roadway  is  140ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  stream  which  it  crosses.  The  piers  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  graceful : and  altogether  the  work  is  as  fine  and  as  tasteful 
an  example  of  bridge-building  as  can  bo  found  anywhere,  even  in  these 
days  of  engineering  activity. 

The  bridge  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  over  the  Danube  was 
a far  moro  difficult  work  in  an  engineering  point-  of  view;  but  the 
superstructure  being  of  wood,  resting  only  on  stone  piers,  it  would 
necessarily  have  possessed  much  less  architectural  beauty  than  this,  or 
indeed  than  many  others. 

These  examples  must  suffice  of  this  class  of  Homan  works,  which  is 
so  typical  of  the  style  that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  the  subject  alto- 
gether, though  it  scarcely  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  objects  of  this 
book.  /The  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  richly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  not  only  because  they  are  in  fact  the  only 
works  which  the  Romans,  either  from  taste  or  from  social  position,  were 
enabled  to  carry  out  without  affectation,  and  with  all  their  originality 
and  power,  but  also  because  it  was  in  building  these  works  that  the 
Romans  acquired  that  constructive  skill  and  largeness  of  proportion 
which  enabled  them  to  grasp  at  such  large  dimensions,  to  vault  such 
spices,  and  to  give  to  their  buildings  generally  that  size  and  impress 
of  power  which  form  their  chief  if  not  their  only  merit.  It  was  this 
too  that  enabled  them  to  invent  that  new  style  of  vaulted  buildings 
which  at  one  period  of  the  middle  ages  promised  to  reach  a degree  of 
perfection  which  no  architecture  of  the  world  had  over  attained.  The 
Gothic  style,  it  is  true,  perished  at  a time  when  it  was  very  far  from 
completed ; but  it  is  a point  of  no  small  interest  to  know  where  and 
how  it  was  invented.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to  trace  how  far  it 
advanced  towards  that  perfection  at  which  it  aimed,  but  to  which  it 
never  reached.  Strangely  enough  it  failed  solely  because  of  the  re- 
vival and  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  very  parent  style  to  which  it 
owed  its  birth,  and  wtiose  own  growth  and  maturity  we  have  described 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  edifices  reared  at  Rome  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Empire. 
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There  is  no  hiatus  in  tho  whole  history  of  architecture  more  complete 
than  that,  which  occurs  in  Central  Asia  during  the  10  centurieB  which 
elapsed  from  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  Alexander  the  Great  till 
the  time  when  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  tho  Mahometans.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  few  gapS  which  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  fill  np. 
For  though  we  are  enabled  from  our  knowledge  of  tho  history  of 
Roman  art  to  traco  every  step  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
transformation  of  the  classic  stylo  of  Rome  to  that  of  tho  Mediaeval 
Gothic,  we  are  wholly  without  the  means  of  following  out  tho  same 
process  in  the  East.  The  destruction  of  Alexandria,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  and  all  tho  other  great  cities  of  Asia, 
have  left  us  almost  wholly  without  materials  for  this  purpose.  In 
consequence  of  this  many  of  the  forms  which  architecture  took  during 
tho  middle  ages  in  tho  eastern  half  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  remain 
to  us  inexplicable  riddles,  unless  it  should  happen  that  a more  careful 
examination  of  provincial  examples  may  supply  the  required  informa- 
tion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  such  cities  as  Diarbekr,  Mardin, 
Nisibin,  and  others  situated  near  the  hills  and  where  stone  was  cur- 
rently used,  may  afford  many  examples  for  tills  purpose  when  looked 
for,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  very  early  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
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and  Armenia  which  would  supply  some  at  least  of  the  links  in  the  now 
broken  chain. 

It  is  true  nevertheless  that  the  study  of  Roman  art  explains  much 
of  what  we  find  in  the  first  ages  of  that  of  Byzantium.  But  the  trans- 
formation of  the  former  into  the  latter  style  was  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  element  which  has  hitherto  l>een  unheeded,  and  a 
knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  supplied  from  Central  Asia. 

The  want  of  this  knowledge  is  not  so  much  felt  in  studying  the 
buildings  of  Constantinople  itself  as  in  those  of  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  capital  the  influence  of  Rome  always  predominated, 
but  farther  east  it  very  early  gave  place  to  the  Asiatic  forms  whoso 
influence  soon  obliterated  all  trace  of  western  art. 

It  is  only  when  we  shall  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  steps  of  the 
transformation  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  that  we  shall  under- 
stand the  Christian  Byzantine  style,  which  is  almost  equally  important 
with  the  Gothic,  or  know  from  wheneo  and  how  that  Easteni  style 
arose  ; at  present  wo  are  very  far  from  having  the  information  requisite 
for  tho  purpose. 

The  dearth  of  monuments  is  almost  absolute  during  the  first  half  of 
these  dark  ages  of  the  Persian  Empire.  During  that  ]>eriod  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  the  Seleueidic  and  Arsacicke,  Grecian  and  Parthian 
strangers,  who  occupied  the  country  •moro  as  a conquered  province 
than  as  their  settled  home,  and  consequently  cared  little  to  adorn  it 
with  great  or  lasting  monuments  of  art. 

Their  cities  were  built  principally  out  of  the  materials  of  the  older 
capitals,  and  adorned  with  architectural  ornaments  stolen  from  their 
edifices.  These  materials  too  being  merely  sunburnt  bricks,  we  can- 
not wonder  that  all  the  principal  buildings,  not  only  of  Susa  and 
Babylon,  but  also  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  have  wholly  disappeared. 

Had  these  cities  been  situated  farther  north,  and  had  stone  been 
more  generally  employed  in  their  construction,  the  case  might  have 
been  different;  but  the  sunburnt  bricks  and  wooden  pillars  which 
seem  always  to  have  been  the  staple  material  of  construction  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  valley  of  tho  Euphrates  perish  almost  as  soon  as 
the  buildings  in  which  they  are  used  are  deserted,  and  in  a few  years 
leave  nothing  but  a mass  of  undefinablo  rubbish. 

The  only  two  buildings  which  are  known  to  exist  belonging  to  this 
period  are  the  rains  of  two  palaces,  one  at  Diarbekr,  the  other  at 
A1  Hadhr.  Both  owe  their  preservation  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  situated  near  the  hills,  and  consequently  to  their  being  built  of 
the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  building  at  Diarbekr  Ls  known  as  the  palace  of  Tigranes,  though 
certainly  more  modern  than  his  age.  It  consists  principally  of  a facade 
two  stories  in  height,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  three 
quarter  columns  of  a debased  but  picturesque  style.  These  are  sur- 
mounted by  very  deep  entablatures,  every  member  of  which  is  over- 
loaded with  minute  and  elaborate  carving,  displaying  all  the  Roman 
ornaments,  but  seldom  in  their  right  places,  and  far  too  crowded  to  bo 
pleasing. 
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Between  the  pilluru  are  doorways  and  windows,  some  crowned  with 
pointed  arches,  others  with  a rude  trefoil,  but  none  with  the  plain 
square  architrave  of  the  classic  styles.  Altogether  the  building  is  such 
that  if  it  wore  found  in  Franco  no  one  would  hesitate  to  aseril>o  it  to 
the  reign  of  Francis  I. ; and  it  would  bo  difficult  to  point  out  any 
feature  in  this  Eastern  example  which  would  not  perfectly  agree  with 
such  an  ascription.  So  remarkably  similar  were  the  forms  which  arose 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  immediately  out  of  tho  Classic  style,  in 
the  middle  ages,  both  to  one  another  and  to  those  which  prevailed 
when,  during  tho  period  of  the  Renaissance,  architecture  passed  back 
to  the  pseudo-classic  again. 

The  Golden  Gateway  and  tho  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem  are  the 
buildings  in  tho  East  which  most  resemble  this  one  at  Diarbekr  in 
style.  Thoso  examples  certainly  belong  to  the  ago  of  Constantino, 
and  the  exuberance  of  ornament  at  Diarbekr.  and  the  admixture  of 
barbarian  details,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  palace  was  more 
modem  than  those  buildings  at  Jerusalem.  The  true  explanation, 
however,  most  probably  is  that  this  building  is  situated  in  a remote 
province,  w'hero  Roman  influence  must  always  have  been  weak,  and 
where  consequently  its  builders  emancipated  themselves  earlier  from 
the  classic  forms  than  they  could  do  in  countries  longer  occupied 
by  tho  Romans.  Though  not  so  early  as  tho  time  of  Tigranes,  it  is 
probable  that  this  building  was  erected  at  least  a century  before  that 
of  Constantine. 

Tho  other  building,  that  at  A1  liadlir,  is  situated  in  the  plain, 
about  30  miles  from  the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  mins  of  Kalch 
Shorghat. 


:t01.  Plan  of  Palace  at  Al  l(a>tlir.  Prom  a Sketch  by  Mr.  l*ayurd.  Stale  100  ft.  to  1 lii. 


The  city  itself  is  circtdnr  in  plan,  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  nnd  surrounded  by  a stone  wall  with  towers  at  intervals. 
In  the  centre  of  this  stands  a walled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  This  is  again  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a wall  across  its  centre.  The  outer  court  is  unencumbered 
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by  buildings,  the  inner  nearly  filled  with  them.  The  principal  of 
those  is  that  represented  in  woodcut  No.  301.  It  consists  of  three 
largo  and  four  smaller  halls  placed  side  by  Bide,  with  various  smaller 
apartments  in  the  rear  of  theso.  All  theso  halls  are  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel  vaults,  without  ribs  or  other  ornament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  open  in  front,  all  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  from 
this  one  end. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  these  halls  are  copies,  or 
intonded  to  be  so,  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Assyrian  palaces ; but  that 
strango  mania  for  vaulted  roofs  which  seized  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  as  well  as  on  thoso  of  the  West  during  the  middle  ages  led  the 
architect  on  to  a now  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  apparent  at  first  sight. 

Tho  old  halls  had  almost  invariably  their  entrances  on  the  longer 
side ; but  with  a vault  this  would  have  required  immense  abutments ; 
and  without  intersecting  vaults,  which  were  not  then  invented,  would 
even  then  have  been  difficult. 

Tho  most  obvious  mode  of  mooting  the  difficulty  was  that  adopted 
here  of  using  the  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to  the  other,  like  the 
arches  of  a bridge  ; so  that,  if  the  two  external  arches  were  firm,  all  the 
rest  were  safe.  This  was  provided  for  by  making  tho  outer  halls 
smaller,  as  shown  in  tho  elevation  (woodcut  No.  302),  or  by  strength- 
ening the  outer  wall.  But  even  then  tho  architect  seems  to  have  shrunk 
from  weakening  the  intermediate  walls  by  making  too  many  openings 
in  them.  Those  which  do  exist  are  small  and  infrequent ; so  that  there 
is  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment,  and  that  so  narrow 
as  to  seem  incongruous  with  tho  size  of  tho  room  to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  tho  square  apartment  in  tho 
rear  with  the  doublo  wall  was  applied.  It  may  havo  been  a temple, 
but  more  probably  contained  a stair  or  inclined  plane  leading  to  the 
roof  or  upper  rooms,  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  smaller 
halls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  tho  building  are  copied  from  the  lioman,  the 

arcliivolts  and  pi- 
lasters almost  lite- 
rally so,  but  still  so 
rudely  executed  as 
to  prove  that  it  was 
not  done  under  tho 
direct  superintend- 
ence of  a Homan 
artist.  This  is  even 

3ft2.  Elevation  or  part  of  the  I*aluce  at  Al  Hadbr.  Scale  60  ft.  to  I In.  more  evident  W'itll 

regard  to  the  griffins 

and  scroll-work,  and  tho  acanthus-leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  friezes.  Tho  most  peculiar  ornament,  however,  is  the  range  of 
masks  which  are  carried  round  all  the  arcliivolts  of  the  arches.  The 
only  thing  known  at  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Yolterro 
with  three  masks ; but  hero  theso  are  -infinitely  more  numerous  over 
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nil  tlie  arches,  and  form  in  fact  the  principal  features  of  tho  deco- 
rations. 

Even  tradition  is  silent  regarding  tho  date  of  those  remarkable 
ruins.  The  stylo  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a period 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Aurelian  and  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  They  are  probably 
nearly  coeval  with  those  at  Diarbekr.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  speak 
at  all  confidently,  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local  circum- 
stances of  tho  place  at  the  time  tho  buildings  were  erected,  and  local 
peculiarities  often  influence  a style  as  much  as  the  age  in  which  it 
flourished. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Sassanians,  a.d.  223,  Persia  regained 
much  of  that  power  and  stability  to  which  she  had  been  so  long  a 
stranger.  Tho  capture  of  tho  Homan  Emperor  Valerian  by  tho  2nd 
king  of  the  race,  tho  conquest  of  Armenia  and  victories  over  Galerius 
by  the  7tli,  and  tho  exploits  of  tho  14th,  Bahraui  Gaur,  and  his  visit 
to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kings,  all  point  to  extended  power 
abroad ; while  tho  improvement  in  tho  fine  arts  at  home  indicates 
returning  prosperity  and  a degree  of  security  unknown  since  the  fall 
of  the  Achmmenid®. 

These  kings  seem  to  liavo  been  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  tho  older  dynasties ; at  all  events  they  restored  the  ancient 
religion,  and  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  with  which  we  aro 
familiar  as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  the  fire-worship  does  not  admit  of  temples, 
and  wo  consequently  miss  that,  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages 
l>est  illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture ; and  it  is  only  in  a few 
scattered  remains  of  palaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  a state  of  society  when  attention  to 
security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  his  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  stylo  where  it  was  left  by  the  builders 
of  A1  Hadhr,  but  we  only  find  it  after  a long  interval  of  time,  during 
which  changes  had  taken  place  which  altered  it  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a now  and  complete  stylo. 

They  retained  the  great  tunnel-like  halls  of  A1  Hadhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But  abovo  all  they  learnt  to  placo 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pendentives,'  and  did  not  oven  attempt  to  bring  down  simnlated  lines  of 
support  to  the  ground.  Besides  all  these  constructive  peculiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Roman  detail,  but  adopted  a system  of  long  reed- 
like pilasters,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 


1 These  are  expedients  for  filling  up  the 
comers  of  square  lower  stories  on  which  it 
is  intended  to  place  a circular  superstructure. 
They  somewhat  resemble  very  large  brackets 


or  corbels  placed  in  an  angle.  Examples 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Mahometan  Architecture  in  India,  further 
ou. 
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they  were  joined  bv  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  Byzantine  stvlo  as  carried 
out  at  a later  age  in  Armenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  style,  and  be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examples  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  before  wo  can  decide  whether  the  Sassunians 
borrowed  the  style  from  the  Eastern  Romans,  or  whether  they  were  in 
fact  the  inventors  from  whom  the  architects  of  the  more  western 
nations  took  the  hints  which  they  afterwards  so  much  improved  upon. 

The  various  steps  by  which  the  Romans  advanced  from  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  like  the  Pantheon  to  that  of  the  cliureh  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  so  consecutive  and  so  easily  traced, 
that  they  are  intelligible  in  themselves  without  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  any  foreign  element  which  may  have  affected  them.  If  it  really  was 
so,  and  the  architecture  of  Constantinople  was  not  influenced  from  the 
East,  wo  must  admit  that  the  Sassanian  was  an  independent  and  simul- 
taneous invention,  possessing  characteristics  well  worthy  of  study.  It 
is  quite  certain  too  that  this  style  had  a direct  influence  on  the  Christian 
and  Moslem  styles  of  Asia,  which  exhibit  many  features  which  they 
could  not  have  derivod  from  any  of  the  more  western  styles. 

A few  examples  will  render  this  cloaror  than  it  can  be  made  in 
words.  The  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  No.  303  and  No.  304)  of  a 


303.  Plan  of  Palace  at  Serblatan. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 


304  Section  on  line  A B of  Palace  at  Sorblatan.  From  a drawing  In 
Klandin  and  Ooste’s  V'oyage  en  Perae.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


small  but  interesting  palace  at  Serbistan  will  explain  most  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  style.  The  entrances,  it  will  bo  observed,  are  deep 
tunnel-liko  arches,  but  the  contre  is  covered  by  a dome  resting  on 
pendentives,  not  filling  up  the  angles  by  a great  bracket,  as  was  usual 
with  the  Romans,  but  constructed  by  throwing  a series  of  arches  across 
them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  so  as  to  convert  the  square  into  the 
circular  form  required.  The  dome  too  is  elliptical,  not  semicircular,  and 
is  the  next  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,  which  was  necessarily 
introduced  in  the  more  rainy  climates  further  north.  Being  of  brick, 
the  building  dependod  externally  on  stucco  for  its  ornaments  ; and  this 
having  perished,  wo  are  left  without  the  means  of  judging  of  its  details 
or  ornamental  features. 

In  the  lateral  halls,  pillars  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  ribs  spring.  The  builders  thus 
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obtained  the  moans  of  counteracting  tho  thrust  of  the  vault,  without 
breaking  tho  outline  l>y  buttresses  externally,  and  without  occupying 
much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  tho 
same  time  these  projections  added 
considerably  to  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  interior.  The  date  of  this  build- 
ing is  not  correctly  known,  but  most 
probably  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sha- 
pour  in  tho  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

The  palace  at  Firouzabad  is  pro- 
bably a century  more  modem,  and 
erected  on  a far  more  magnificent  scale, 
being  in  fact  the  typical  building  of 
the  style,  so  far  at  least  as  we  at  pre- 
sent know. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  (wood- 
cut  No.  305)  tho  great  central  entrance 
opens  laterally  into  two  side  cham- 
bers, and  these  into  a suite  of  three 
splendid  domed  apartments,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building. 

Beyond  tins  is  an  inner  court,  stir- 
rounded  by  apartments  all  opening 
upon  it. 

As  will  be  perceived  from  the 
woodcut  No.  306,  representing  one  of 
tho  doorways  in  tho  domed  halls,  the 
details  liavo  nothing  Homan  alxiut 
them,  but  aro  borrowed  directly  from 
Perscpolis,  with  so  little  change  that 
the  style,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judgo, 
is  almost  an  exact  reproduction.  Tho 
portion  of  the  exterior  represented  in 
woodcut  No.  307  tells  the  same  tale, 
though  for^^nrototype  we  must  go 
back  still  to  the  ruins  at 

Wurka — the  lmnwP^g  called  Wuswus 
at  that  place  (see  pt^ge  1 85)  being  a 
palace  arranged  v^r.y  similarly  to 
these,  and  adorned  externally  by  pa- 
nellings and  reeded  pilasters,  differing 
from  these  buildings  only^yletail  and 
arrangement,  but  in  all  essentials  so 
like  them  as  to  prove  that  the  (Nissan  i- 
ans  borrowed  most  of  their  peculiari- 
ties from  earlior  native  examples. 


305.  Plan  of  Palace  at  Firunzabad.  From  a 
drawing  by  FLandin  and  Coot*. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


Doorway  at  Firouralvid. 

and  Coste. 


jo  fcr«. 

From  Flandin 


The  building  itself  is  a perfectly  rogular  parallelogram,  332  ft.  by 
180,  without  a single  break,  or  even  an  opening  of  any  sort,  except 
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the  one  great  arch  of  the  entrance  ; and  externally  it  has  no  ornament 
but  the  repetition  of  the  tall  pilasters  and  narrow  arches  represented 
in  woodcut  No.  307.  Its  aspect  is  thus  simple  and  severe,  but  more 

like  a gigantic  Hostile  than  the 
palace  of  a gay  pavilion-loving 
people  like  the  Persians. 

Internally  the  arrangement 
of  the  halls  is  simple  and  appro- 
priate, and,  though  somewhat 
too  formal,  is  dignified  and  ca- 
pable of  considerable  architec- 
tural display.  On  the  whole, 
however,  its  formality  is  perhaps 
loss  pleasing  than  the  more  pic- 
307.  Curt  of  Kxtemai  Wall.  Firouxaiuut.  So  araie.  turesquo  arrangements  of  the  pa- 
lace at  .Serbistan  last  described. 

Another  century  probably  elapsed  before  Khosru  (Xushirvan)  com- 
menced the  most  daring,  though  certainly  not  the  most  beautiful, 
building  over  attempted  by  any  of  his  race ; for  to  him  we  must 
ascribe  the  well-known  “Ttik  Kesra”  (woodcuts  No.  308  and  No.  309), 
the  only  important  ruin  that  now  marks  the  site  of  the  Ctosiphon  of 
the  Greeks — the  great  Madain  of  the  Arabian  conquerors. 

As  it  is,  it  is  only  a fragment  of  a palace,  a facade  similar  in 


309.  Plan  of  T&k  Kesra  at  Cteslpbon.  From  Flandln  and  Coste. 
Scale  100  fu  to  1 in. 


arrangement  to  that 
atFirouzabad,  but  on 
a much  larger  scale, 
its  width  being  370 
ft.,  its  height  105. 
Instead  of  the  plain 
circular  arch  of  the 
earlier  example,  tho 
r~  -—r.z?.  architect  here  has  at- 
W43  tempted  the  section 
«nd  Code.  °f  one  °f  his  dollies — 
hoping  thus  to  avoid 
some,  at  least,  of  the 


lateral  thrust — to  obtain,  in  short,  by  an  ellipse  what  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects managed  by  tho  pointed  arch.  As  a mere  scientific  point  of  con- 
struction it  is  not  clear  that  tho  Sassanian  did  not  take  the  best  mode 


. of  attaining  his  end ; but  to  our  eyes,  at  least,  it  appears  fortunate 
that  tho  Gothic  architects  had  other  models  before  them,  or  they  might 
have  copied  what  perhaps  even  their  ability  would  never  have  rendered 


a beauty. 

Another  detail  in  which  this  building  contrasts  most  painfully 
with  tho  last  described  is  that.,  instead  of  the  tall,  simple,  and  elegantly- 


shaped  pilasters  that  adorned  its  exterior,  we  here  find  a number  of 
stories  of  blind  arches  superimposed  the  one  on  the  other  without  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  compensating  degree  of 
elegance.  The  foiling  of  small  arches,  however,  round  tho  great  one 
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is  curious,  and  points  to  a mode  of  decoration  which  subsequently 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  architecture.1 


Uo9.  Elevation  of  Great  Arch  of  TAk  Kettra  at  Ctesipbon.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


Though  vt  may  not  perhaps  lx:  beautiful,  there  is  something  cer- 
tainly grand  in  a great  vaulted  entrance,  72  ft.  wide  by  85  ft.  in  height, 
and  115  in  depth,  though  it  makes  the  entrance  at  the  inner  end  and 
all  the  adjoining  parts  look  singularly  small.  It  would  have  required 
tlie  rest  of  the  palace  to  have  been  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of 
scale  to  compensate  for  this  defect.  The  Saracenic  architects  got  over 
the  difficulty  by  making  the  great  porta]  a semidome,  and  by  cutting 
it  up  with  ornaments  and  details,  so  that  the  doorway  looked  as  largo 
as  was  required  for  the  space  it  oocupieiL  Here,  in  the  parent  form, 
all  is  perfectly  plain  in  tlie  interior,  and  painting  only  could  have 
been  employed  to  relieve  its  nakedness,  which  however  it  never  could 
have  done  effectually. 

Taking  it  altogether  the  building  is  interesting  as  containing  the 
germs  of  much  that  followed,  rather  than  for  any  intrinsic  merit  of 
its  own.  The  same  is  perhapB  true  of  the  stylo  to  which  it  belongs. 
If  properly  worked  out  and  illustrated  it  would  probably  explain 
nearly  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  forms  of  the  Byzantine  style ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  ample  materials  exist  for  the 
purpose,  and  will  be  made  available  as  soon  as  attention  is  fairly 
directed  to  the  subject. 


1 These  5 buildings,  taking  lh«  first  two 
as  ono,  probably  date  ns  near  as  may  be  one 
century  from  each  other,  thus — 


Diarbekr 
A I Hadhr 
SerbisUu 


. A.D.  250 \ 
. . . 25a j 

. . . 350 


Firouzabad  . . A.D.  450 

Ctesiphon  ....  550 
A bare  skeleton  which  it  will  require  much 
time  and  labour  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  re- 
store to  life. 
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BOOK  IX. 

S A R A CEN I C A RC H I T KCT U R E. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  century  of  the  Hejra  forms  a chapter  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind as  startling  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  astonishing 
from  the  permanence  of  the  results  attained.  W hether  we  consider 
the  first  outburst  of  Mahometanism  as  a conquest  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a small  and  previously  unknown 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a new  religion,  or  as  both  these  events 
combined,  the  success  of  the  luovemont  is  without  a parallel  in  history. 
It  far  surpassed  the  careers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerors  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  the  growth  of  the  Homan  empire  in  bril- 
liancy and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon  conquests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a short  period,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
splendour.  Even  Rome’s  conquest  of  the  world  wus  a slow  and  painful 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians ; and,  though  she  imposed  her 
laws  on  the  conquered  nations,  and  enforced  them  by  her  military 
organisation,  she  neither  attempted  nor  had  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith ; nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  aiding  her  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  great  mission  she 
had  undertaken. 

It  is  true  that  a poor  and  simple,  but  warlike  and  independent, 
people  like  the  Arabs  could  not  long  exist  close  to  the  ruins  of  so 
wealthy  and  so  overgrown  an  empire  as  that  of  Constantinople  without 
making  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  spoil  which  the  effeminate  hands 
of  its  possessors  were  evidently  unable  to  defend.  It  was  equally 
impossible  that  so  great  a perversion  of  Christianity  as  then  prevailed 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  could  exist  in  a country  which  from  the  earliest 
ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Monotheism,  without  pro- 
voking some  attempt  to  return  to  the  simpler  faith  which  had  never 
been  wholly  superseded.  So  that  on  the  whole  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  Mahometanism  at  its  first  outset  must  be  attributed  to  the 
utter  corruption,  religious  and  political,  of  the  expiring  empire  of  the 
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East,  as  much  as  to  any  inherent  greatness  in  the  system  itself,  or  the 
ability  of  the  leaders  who  achieved  the  great  work. 

Had  it  been  a more  conquest  it  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  completed ; for  Arabia  was  too  thinly  populated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  tight  continual  battles  and  maintain  so  widely  extended  an 
empire.  Its  permanence  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  converted 
nations  joined  the  cause  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  its  original  pro- 
moters ; Persia,  Syria,  and  Africa  in  turn  sent,  forth  their  swarms  to 
swell  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 

To  understand  either  Mahometan  history  or  art  it  is  most  essential 
to  boar  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assumo  that,  because  tho 
first  impulse  was  given  from  Arabia,  everything  afterwards  must  be 
traced  back  to  that  primitive  people ; on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
great  depopulation,  if  any,  of  the  conquered  countries,  no  great  trans- 
plantation of  races.  Each  country  retained  its  old  inhabitants,  who 
under  a now  form  followed  their  old  habits  and  clung  to  their  old 
feelings  with  all  the  unchangcableness  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  with 
even  less  outward  change  than  is  usually  supposed.  Before  the  time 
of  Mahomet  the  ISabiuan  worship  of  the  stars  was  common  to  Arabia  as 
well  as  to  Persia  and  a great  part  of  tho  Babylonian  empire.  Tho 
Jewish  religion  was  diffused  through  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia.  Egypt, 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a great  extent 
Arabian,  as  it  now  wholly  is.  In  all  these  countries  tho  religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  a chord  that  still  vibrated  among  the  people,  and  must 
have  appeared  more  as  a revival  of  the  past  than  as  the  preaching  of  a 
new  faith.  In  Spain  alone  colonization  to  some  extent  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  and  the  faith  to  have  been  new  and  strange ; and  there 
too  alone  we  find  the  inevitable  corollary  of  its  early  extinction. 

So  weak  indeed  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  shook  off  its  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  soon  became 
independent  states,  yielding  only  a nominal  fealty  to  that  caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  except  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  religion,  tho  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  more  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life. 

All  this  is  moro  evident  from  the  architecture  than  it  is  from  any 
other  source,  without  at  least  more  study  than  most  people  would  feel 
inclined  to  devote  to  the  subject.  The  Arabs  themselves  had  no  archi- 
tecture, properly  so  called.  Their  only  temple  was  the  Kaabah  at 
Mecca,  a small  square  tower,  almost  without  any  architectural  orna- 
ments, and  far  moro  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  than  for  any 
artistic  merit. 

It  is  said  that  Mahomet  built  a mosque  at  Medina  —a  simple  edifice 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks.1  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directions  on  the 
subject,  and  so  simple  wore  the  primitive  habits  of  the  nomade  Arabs 
that  it  is  probablo  that  if  tho  religion  had  been  confined  to  its  native 


1 Abulfeila,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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land,  no  mosque  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected. 

With  them  prayer  everywhere  and  anywhere  was  equally  acceptable. 

All  that  was  required  was  for  the  ihithful  to  turn  towards  Mecca  at 
stated  times  and  pray,  going  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whether  the  plaue  was  the  desert  or  the  housetop  was 
quite  immaterial. 

Persia  too  seems  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Mahometanism  to  have 
retained  her  primitive  horror  for  a stone-and-mortar  worship,  and  to 
have  refrained  from  building  mosques,  as  she  had  refrained  in  still 
earlier  ages  from  erecting  temples  properly  so  called ; at  leust  no  trace 
of  any  ancient  moRque  has  yet  been  discovered  in  that  land,  nor  even 
a very  distinct  tradition  of  their  former  existence  or  character.  If 
they  did  exist,  they  no  doubt  took  their  forms  principally  from  the  t 

buildings  with  which  the  Sassanian  kings  had  adorned  the  country. 

In  Syria  the  earlier  buildings  were  direct  copies  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  that  had  previously  existed  there ; and  in  Egypt  the  Homan 
remains  furnished  both  the  ideas  and  the  materials  for  their  earliest 
edificos.  Unfortunately'  the  architecture  of  these  lands,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  to  that  of  Ilcraclius,  is  only  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us,  and  thero  is  somo  difficulty  in  tracing  the  Moorish  forms  back  to 
their  source. 

In  Spain  the  Homan  remains  exercised  an  even  more  distinct  influ- 
ence on  the  sty'le  than  elsewhere,  and,  knowing  more  of  Mahometan 
architecture  in  that  country,  we  can  more  easily  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  this  influence  acted. 

This  adoption  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  conquered  countries  is 
even  more  striking  when  we  turn  to  India,  where  in  the  12th  century 
we  find  the  Moslems  employing  Hindu  architects  to  erect  and  adorn 
their  mosques  in  their  own  native  styles.  Even  two  centuries  later, 
when  the  Mahometans  conquered  Constantinople  and  began  to  adorn 
it  with  edifices  consecrated  to  their  own  faith,  they  did  not  follow  the 
models  they  were  fumiliar  with  in  thoso  lands  where  they  had  long 
been  settled,  but  copied,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  the  Christian  edifices 
of  the  captured  city. 

It  is  true  that,  after  centuries  of  practice,  most  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  became  fused  into  a complete  style.  This  style  pos- 
sesses so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  as  to  make  it  often  difficult  to 
detect  the  germs,  taken  from  older  styles  of  architecture,  which  gave 
rise  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  These,  however,  are 
never  entirely  obliterated.  Everywhere  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  originally  the  Moslems  had  no  style  of  their  own,  but  adopted 
those  which  they'  found  practised  in  the  countries  to  which  they'  came. 

In  other  words,  the  conquered  or  associated  people  still  continued 
to  build  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversion,  merely  adapting 
their  former  methods  to  the  purposes  of  their  new  religion.  After 
a time  this  Mahometan  element  thus  introduced  into  the  styles  of 
different  countries  produced  a certain  amount  of  uniformity.  This 
was  increased  no  doubt  by  the  intercommunications  which  arose  from 
the  community  of  religion.  In  this  way  at  last  a style  was  elaborated, 
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tolerably  homogeneoiiH,  though  never  losing  entirely  those  local  pecu- 
liarities which  it  received  from  the  earlier  styles  out  of  which  it  rose, 
and  which  still  continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  tho  various  nationali- 
ties which  made  up  the  great  empire  of  Islam. 

So  essential  is  the  observance  of  these  distinctions  of  races  and 
stylos  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  architecture  generally  and  appro- 
priately known  under  the  title  of  Saracenic,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  its  history  consecutively  as  a whole ; and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
divide  it  into  chapters,  each  comprising  a separate  branch  of  the  style, 
and  thus  going  several  times  over  the  same  periods  of  time,  but  of 
course  avoiding  as  far  as  may  be  possible  anything  like  rej>etition. 

Tho  following  appears  to  be  the  division  that  will  enable  this  to  lie 
done  with  tho  greatest  distinctness  : — 

1st.  The  Syrian — the  earliest  and  most  like  tho  Byzantine  of  all 
the  Mahometan  styles,  but  of  which  few  early  specimens  now  remain. 

2nd.  Tho  Egyptian,  which  may  be  called  the  typical  style  of  the 
group,  commencing  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  originals  as 
the  Syrian ; but,  being  practised  without  foreign  admixture  for  10  or 
1 1 centuries,  it  acquired  a completeness  and  at  the  same  time  an 
elegance  greater  tlian  what  is  found  in  any  of  the  others. 

3rd.  The  Persian — a style  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  now  to  traco, 
but  which  at  its  culminating  point  rivalled  that  of  Egypt  in  splendour, 
but  never  in  elegance  nor  in  true  architectural  propriety'. 

4th.  The  Indian  styles  naturally  form  tho  next  chapter.  Their 
origin  and  history  being  perfectly  well  known,  no  difficulty  can  arise 
in  tracing  them  to  their  source,  or  marking  their  gradations,  or  in 
appreciating  their  beauties,  which  in  some  respects  are  nearly  un- 
rivalled. 

5th.  After  completing  this  survey  of  the  Eastern  styles,  we  return 
to  that  of  Spain  — a style  differing  so  much  from  the  others  as  to  con- 
stitute a subject  very  completo  in  itself. 

6th.  'The  last  distinctive  style  is  that  of  Constantinople,  comprising 
merely  those  edifices  which  were  erected  by  the  Turks  in  imitation  of 
Santa  Sophia  and  the  other  Christian  churches  of  that  city.1 

Domes  and  Pointed  Arches. 

It  will  bo  necessary,  before  describing  the  different  branches  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  to  say  a few  words  on  the  introduction  of  some 
of  its  principal  distinctive  features.  In  speaking  of  Roman  architecture 
allusion  was  more  than  once  made  to  the  change  brought  about  by  the 


1 As  will  be  observed,  the  style  enumerated 
under  the  first  two  heads  rase  directly  out  of 
the  Byzantine  art ; and  in  strictness  the 
chapter  ought  consequently  to  follow  what  is 
said  on  tliat  style.  A perfectly  consecutive 
arrangement  of  so  complex  a subject  is,  I 
fear,  impossible ; and  so  much  inconvenience 
would  occur  from  breaking  the  thread  of  the 
Christian  narrative,  to  introduce  a descrip- 
tion of  a style,  only  two  of  whose  various 
forms  rose  out  of  that  Christian  art,  that  I 


believe  the  order  adopted  will  be  found  more 
convenient.  Besides,  we  know  so  very  little 
of  the  arts  of  the  Christian  East,  between  the 
ages  of  Constantine  and  Heniclius,  that  no 
direct  light  can,  at  present  at  least,  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  from  that  source.  If,  how- 
ever, any  part  of  what  follows  seems  obscure 
from  the  want  of  the  previous  knowledge,  I 
must  beg  the  reader  to  peruse  first  the 
chapter  on  Byzantine  art,  aud  then  return 
to  this. 
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introduction  of  arches  by  that  people,  not  only  into  the  construction, 
but  into  the  decorative  parts  of  buildings.  Even  this  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  introduction  of  continuous  arches,  or  in  other  words 
of  vaults  and  domes,  as  a roofing  to  interiors,  which  gave  an  entirely 
new  character  to  the  whole  art,  necessitating  a now  and  complicated 
arrangement  of  thrusts  and  equipoises,  with  abutments  and  buttresses 
of  various  sorts,  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
edifice.  This  necessity  was  wholly  unknown  in  earlier  styles — a prop 
sufficient,  to  support  a weight  acting  perpendicularly  upon  it  being  all 
that  was  then  required ; and  as  pillars  sufficed,  and  were  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  effecting  this,  they  were  generally  adopted  for  the 
purpose.  The  walls  were  merely  subordinate  screens,  and  a description 
of  the  orders,  as  they  were  called,  or,  in  other  words,  of  pillars  with 
the  bases  and  entablatures,  constituted  the  whole  science  of  decorative 
architecture.  With  the  introduction,  however,  of  stone  roofs,  con- 
structed on  this  principle,  the  case  became  widely  different.  Pillars 
no  longer  sufficed,  and  walls  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  or  piers 
which  wore  massive  fragments  of  walls,  were  introduced,  and  the 
whole  style  of  decoration  and  construction  altered  to  suit  this  new 
exigency— that  of  constructing  a building  whose  roof  should  be  com- 
posed of  tho  same  materials  as  its  walls. 

The  Homan  roofs  were  of  two  kinds : tho  one  domical,  or  circular 
both  in  plan  and  section ; the  other  either  a plain  tunnel-vault,  or  a 
continuous  vault  of  the  same  sort,  intersected  by  smaller  or  similar 
vaults  cutting  into  the  principal  one  at  right  angles.  The  Pantheon 
at  Home  1 is  the  typical  example  of  tho  first,  the  Basilica  of  Maxen- 
tius  * of  the  last  class  of  vaults.  The  latter  generally  were  considered 
ns  the  most  convenient,  inasmuch  as  the  rooms  they  covered  were 
rectangular  in  plan,  which  is  always  an  advantage  for  an  interior, 
and  they  might  bo  in  any  proportion  of  width  to  length  that  might  be 
desired.  The  former  at  first  were  confined  to  circular  apartments ; by 
degrees,  however,  men  learnt,  by  the  use  of  pendqntives  (as  will  lie 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Byzantine  art),  and  by  other  expedients, 
to  place  domes  first,  on  square,  and  then  on  rectangular  apartments, 
and  by  this  means  they  formed  roofs  which  surpass  in  beauty  any  of 
those  constructed  on  the  rectangular  principle. 

In  the  division  of  the  Homan  empire  and  Homan  art  the  dome  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  eastern  half,  the  rectangular  vaults  to  the  western 
half  of  the  empire  ; both  worked  them  out  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion 
tiH  they  wholly  lost  all  trace  of  their  Homan  origin,  but  neither  ever 
practically  interfered  with  tho  heritage  of  the  other — tho  dome  in 
Western  Europe  being  rare  and  exceptional,  and  never  an  essential 
part  of  the  style,  while  the  rectangular  vault  is  as  rare  in  the  East, 
and  quite  as  little  an  integral  part  of  their  mode  of  decoration.  So  far 
as  we  can  now  form  an  opinion,  the  eastern  nation  had  by  far  the 
noblest  share,  and  took  the  element  of  Homan  art  which  was  most 
capable  of  being  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty.  They  never,  how- 

1 Woodcut,  p.  311  ct  acq.  * P.  320  et  seq. 
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ever,  had  either  tiie  power  or  the  energy  of  the  western  people,  and 
the  result  perhaps  is  that  the  inferior  element  is  worked  into  more 
forms  of  beauty  than  the  nobler  one,  but  this  is  certainly  not  always 
the  case,  though  it  is  so  often  enough  to  make  us  regret  the  strange 
neglect  of  this  wonderful  invention  of  the  dome  by  our  Gothic  fore- 
fathers. 

Beforo  much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  practice  of  this  new 
art  of  rooting,  both  nations  found  themselves  forced  to  abandon  the 
semicircular  arch,  and  to  adopt  either  the  pointed  one  or  some  stilted 
or  analogous  form.  In  the  West  it  was  the  exigencies  of  vaulting  that 
induced  the  architects  to  adopt  so  universally  as  they  did  tho  broken 
arch  instead  of  the  continuous  one.  This  is  now  generally  admitted ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  understood  why  in  the  East  it  should  also  have 
come  into  such  general  use.  A little  reflection,  however,  will  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  adopt  tho  curves  of  a pendentivo  to  a circular  arch, 
and  how  weak  the  arrangement  is  when  it  is  done,  the  upper  curves 
at  A in  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  1)  being  actually  evanescent  points 


310. 
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Fig.  2. 


Fio.  3. 


of  no  thickness  in  some  parts,  if  properly  carried  out.  With  a pointed 
arch,  however  (Fig.  2),  even  when  the  pondentives  follow  its  lines, 
there  is  some  thickness  in  every  part,  and  no  eurvo  neod  slope  forward 
at  a greater  angle  than  45  degrees.  The  eastern  pointed  arch  is 
always,  from  this  cause  I believe,  straight-lined  at  tho  summit.  But 
if,  as  in  the  third  example,  the  architects  were  content  to  reduce  the 
square  on  the  ground,  first  to  an  octagon  at  the  springing  of  the  roof, 
and  then,  by  cutting  off  tho  angles,  to  a polygon  of  16  sides,  on  which 
a circle  easily  rests,  with  tho  assistance  of  tho  pointed  arch,  the  whole 
becomes  so  constructively  correct  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced, 
oven  in  domes  of  very  great  span,  while  the  samo  arrangement  with 
circular  arches  would  have  been  both  weak  and  awkward. 

Still  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Saracenic  architects  would 
have  used  this  form  so  early  and  so  generally  as  they  did,  if  it  was  not 
a usual  and  customary  shape  of  arch  in  the  East  at  the  time  when  they 
first  began  to  build.  'There  is  every  reason  to  supjioBe  that  this  was 
the  case ; and  that  from  tho  time  of  the  building  of  the  sepulchral 
chambers  at  Myceua;  to  tho  Christian  era  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  it  in  Greece,  in  Etruria,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  wherever  a 
Felasgic  or  Oriental  people  are  found.  In  the  older  examples  it  is 
always  constructed  horizontally,  in  which  form  it  is  familiar  and 
frequent  (as  at  Assos,  woodcut  No.  198)  as  an  ornamental  style  of 
opening. 

It  is  found  in  the  pyramids  of  Moroe  (as  beforo  mentioned,  ] mge  250), 
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as  old  as  8 centuries  before  Christ,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  1 has 
pointed  out  its  frequent  use  in  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Thebaid 
before  tho  era  of  the  Hejra.  It  is  true  that,  wherever  the  influence 
of  Itorae  was  thoroughly  established,  we  find  during  the  period  of  their 
domination  nothing  but  circular  arches ; but  it  is  not  a little  curious 
to  find  the  pointed  shape  in  the  earliest  Christian  church  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge — the  one  built  in  the  ago  of  Constantine  over  the 
tomb  of  our  Saviour  at  Jerusalem.  There  the  older  Oriental  form 
reappears,  so  timidly,  it  is  true,  as  almost  to  escape  observation,  but 
still  showing  how  readily  an  Eastern  people  return  to  ancient  habits 
and  feelings  ns  soon  as  the  oppressing  hand  is  removed.  Other 
examples  of  this  ago  exist,  I believe,  at  Diarbekr,  and  at  other  places 
in  that  country ; but  they  have  neither  been  looked  for,  nor,  when 
seen,  examined  with  the  care  they  deserve.  Pointed  arches  reappear 
in  the  aqueducts  of  Justinian  at  Constantinople,  and  evidently  wore 
becoming  or  had  become  a current  feature  of  architectural  decoration 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Moslem  irruption.  If  no  other  proof  of  this 
existed,  the  fact  that  the  Saracenic  architects  used  them  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  first  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  They 
are  found  in  tho  oldest  part  of  the  mosque  which  Amrou  built  at  Fostat, 
or  Old  Cairo,  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  No  others  are  used  con- 
structively in  the  great  mosque  el  Aksah  built  at  Jerusalem  at  the  end 
of  that  century  ; and  in  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun  at  Cairo,  erected 
in  the  9th  century,  the  pointed  arch  is  an  essential  and  perfectly  esta- 
blished element  of  art,  wholly  superseding  tho  round  arch,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it.  It  is  true  we  still  want,  examples  to  connect  these 
two  points  in  its  history.  A little  research  will  no  doubt  supply  this, 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  this  form  of 
arch  was  used  by  the  first  Saracenic  architects  a few  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Moslem  domination,  and  that  during  the  9th 
century  of  our  era  it  had  become  as  essential  a part  of  that  art  as  it  was 
of  Christian  art  in  France  in  tho  13th  century. 


1 In  a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institution  believe,  aware  that  I had  read  a jviper  on  the 
of  British  Architects,  July  16,  1849.  Sir  same  subject,  attempting  to  prove  the  same 
Gardner  was  then  abroad,  and  was  not,  I facts,  on  the  18th  of  the  previous  month. 
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As  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  mosque  of  whose  existence  we  havo 
any  record  was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  how- 
ever, it  contained  apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  rooms  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  denominated  a 
dwelling-house  than  a mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  its  we  under- 
stand them,  seem  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  The  one  temple  of  this  faith  was  the  Kaabali 
at  Mecca,  towards  which  all  believers  were  instructed  to  turn  when 
they  prayed. 

When,  howover,  the  Mahometans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  earl}'  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object — somo  visible  monument  of  their  religion ; and  we  find  that 
Omar,  whon  ho  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  loth  year  of 
the  Ilejra,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a place  of  prayer  towards 
which  the  faithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to  them 
the  direction  of  Mecca.1  Consequently  we  read  that,  while  he  respected 
the  Christian  sacred  buildings  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  ho  erected  a small  place  of  worship  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Jewish  temple,  on  that  spot  where  Julian  the  Apostate 
had  previously  attempted  to  re-edify  that  building,  and  which  was 
then  neglected  and  held  accursed  by  the  Christians. 

That  mosque  now  exists  among  the  adjuncts  of  the  Aksah,  though 
whether  it  be  the  building  now  known  as  the  mosque  of  the  Mogrebins, 

1 For  the  particulars  of  the  building  of  the  on  the  Ancient  Topograph)  of  Jerusalem, 
mosque,  1 must  refer  the  reader  to  my  work  where  he  will  find  them  stated  at  length. 
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or  the  small  coll  which  still  bears  Omar’s  name  (see  woodcut  No.  31 1), 
to  the  eastward  of  the  mosque,  ma_v  be  disputed  : my  own  impression  is 
that  the  latter  is  most  probably  the  spot. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Caliph’s  character, 
his  poverty,  and  his  hatred  of  everything  like  ostentation,  this  mosque 
is  a very  simple  building,  being  merely  a plain  vaulted  cell,  about 
18  ft.  wide  by  nearly  80  in  length:  it  may,  however,  have  extended  a 
little  farther  westward  originally,  and  a portion  of  it  may  have  been 
cut  off  when  the  neighbouring  Aksah  was  built,  and  included  within 
its  walls.1 

The  only  other  mosque  of  this  age  of  which  wo  have  any  know- 
ledge is  that  erected  bv  Amrou  at  Old  Cairo  in  Egypt,  in  the  21st  year 
of  the  Ilejra. 

The  troubles  that  succeeded  the  murder  of  Ali  and  his  sons  seem 
to  have  been  singularly  unfavourable  to  building  or  any  of  the  arts  of 
peace  during  the  next  half-ecntury,  and  no  record  has  yet  been  brought 
to  light  of  any  important  building  erected  during  that  period.  In  the 
69th  year  of  the  Ilejra,  Abd  el  Malek,  tho  Caliph  of  Damascus, 


311.  Plan  of  the  Mosque  el  Altaah  at  Jcm»alem.  Scale  loo  ft.  to  I in. 


1 The  moN|ue  of  the  Mt^rehiiin  it*  n plaiu  vaulted  apartment, 
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determined  to  erect  a mosque  at  Jerusalem.  His  objects  were  to  set  up 
that  city  as  a place  of  pilgrimage  in  opposition  to  Mecca,  which  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  a rival,  and  to  carry  into  effect  what  was  at  one  tune 
understood  to  have  been  tho  intention  of  Mahomet— of  choosing  the 
temple  of  .Jerusalem  instead  of  that  of  Mecca  as  the  holy  place  of  his  new 
religion.  These  ulterior  puqs>ses  were  never  carried  out,  in  consequence 
of  tho  violent  opposition  which  the  project  met  with  from  tho  Jews. 

The  mosque  which  Abd  el  Malek  erected  still  remains  tolerably  un- 
altered to  the  present  time,  and  fortunately  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  three  Englishmen  1 have  enabled  us  to  speak  correctly  as  to  its  plans 
and  details.  The  plan  (woodcut  No.  311)  will  show  that  it  is  in  fact 
a Christian  basilica  of  7 aisles,  and  of  considerable  dimensions,  being 
184  ft.  wide  by  272  in  length  ovor  all,  thus  covering  about  50,000 
square  ft.,  or  as  much  as  many  of  our  cathedrals.  It  has  a porch 
which  seems  to  have  been  a later  addition,  and  has  not  the  usual  square 
court  in  front,  which  was  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of 


312.  View  in  lUe  Mosque  cl  Ak&oh  at  Jerusalem. 


* 1 refer,  of  course,  to  Messrs.  Cat  her-  been  published  long  ago ; hut  this  not  being 
wood,  Annulate,  and  Bononii.  Had  the  the  case,  1 must  again  refer  to  slight  reduo 
K.tiglish  public  shown  the  least  degree  of  tinns  of  them  contained  in  my  work  on  Jem- 
interest  in  these  researches,  they  would  have  salem. 
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Christian  basilican  of  that  Rate,  and  still  more  so  of  mosques  ; indeed, 
these  latter  took  their  form  from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  depth  of 
the  church  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  increase  of  the  court, 
which  eventually  became  the  mosque  itself. 

“ The  interior  is  supported,”  says  an  Arab  historian,1  “ by  45 
columns.  33  of  which  are  of  marble,  and  12  of  common  stone.”  These 
are  all  evidently  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings.  “ Besides  this 
there  are  40  piers  of  common  stone.”  Arculphus,  a Christian  monk, 
who  saw  it  about  a century  after  its  erection,  describes  it  as  a square 
building,  capable  of  containing  about  3000  persons,  and  mentions  the 
curious  peculiarity  of  the  pillars  being  connected  by  beams,  showing 
that  the  construction  was  then  the  same  as  we  see  now,  as  iH  shown 
in  the  woodcut  (No.  312),  which  is  a view  taken  across  the  southern 
end  of  the  building.  The  pier  arches  are  pointed  throughout,  but 
above  this  is  a range  of  openings  with  circular  heads. 

Taken  altogether,  it  certainly  is  historically  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  of  its  age  ; and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that 
apathy  should  prevent  its  being  more  fully  illustrated  than  it  has 
been. 

MosquE  at  Damascus. 

Another  building  of  the  same  ago,  but  of  oven  greater  interest,  is  the 
great  mosque  at.  Damascus,  at  one  time  the  Church  of  St.  .1  ohn.  For  more 
than  half  a century  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Moslems  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  ( 'liristians.  At  that  time  (.v.n.  705)  it  was  ceded 
to  the  Caliph  Walid,  the  successor  of  the  builder  of  the  Aksah. 

According  to  Jolal  u deen,*  the  church  of  St.  John  remained  the 
joint  property  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  both  praying  together  in 
it,  or,  at  least,  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  a partition  run  through  it, 
from  the  fall  of  the  city  in  the  year  of  tho  Hojra  14  to  the  time  of 
the  Caliph  Walid  in  the  year  86.  Ho  either  offered  the  Christians  4 
desecrated  churches  in  exchange  for  it,  or  threatened  to  deprive  them 
of  one  which  they  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  this  matter  was 
settled,  it  is  said,  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at  least  part 
of  it,  and  in  10  years  completed  the  present  splendid  mosque  on  its 
site,  having  first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Constantinojde  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in  its  construction. 
Although,  therefore,  it  may  diffor  in  arrangement  from  Christian 
churches  of  that  age,  it  may,  as  far  as  detail  is  concerned.  Ire  considered 
as  a specimon  of  Byzantine  architecture  of  the  beginning  of  the  8th 
century,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Eastern  architecture  of  that  age—  for 
there  were  not  yet  two  styles  when  it  was  erected. 

From  a MS.  plan  brought  home  by  Mr.  Porter  it  appears  that  the 
mosque  itself  has  three  great  aisles  nearly  500  ft.  long,  running  east 
and  west,  separated  from  one  another  by  pillars  borrowed  from  the 
earlier  Christian  or  Pagan  temple  which  stood  on  this  spot.  'Their 
continuity  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a transept  raised  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  supporting  a small  dome  in  its  centre. 

* M<*jr  ed  Deen.  Kumlgruben  ties  Orients,  9 History  of  Jerusalem,  translated  by  the 
vol.  ii.  p.  8*1.  Rev.  M.  Reynolds,  p.  409  cl  scq. 
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The  south  wall  has  the  usual  niches  (Mil-halt)  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  Mecca,  and  above  these  a range  of  circular-headed  win- 
dows. running  tho  whole  length  of  the  mosque.  To  the  north  the 
mosque  opens  by  a series  of  arches  supported  on  pillars  into  a court- 
yard about  500  ft.  long,  by  half  that  in  width,  surrounded  by  a colon- 
nade on  three  sides — the  whole  apparently  consisting  of  Christian 
materials,  but  entirely  re-arranged  by  the  Mahometans. 

With  theso  two  mosques  our  list  of  Syrian  edifices  closes— not  that 
others  do  not  exist,  but  simply  because  no  one  has  yet  either  examined 
or  described  them.  From  the  time  of  tho  Caliph  Walid  to  tho  epoch 
of  tho  Crusades,  Syria  was  a great  and  wealthy  country,  and  all  its 
more  important  citios  must  have  been  provided  with  places  of  prayer, 
many  of  which  still,  no  doubt,  remain  ; and  since  tho  time  of  tho 
Crusades  many  more  must  have  been  erected,  but  these,  too,  are 
equally  unknown  to  us : so  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  tho  informa- 
tion does  not  exist,  from  which  this  chapter  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture can  be  written. 

Ec.vpt. 

In  Egypt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  which  Amrou  in  tho 
21st  year  of  the  Ilejrn  (642  a.d.)  erected  at  Old  Cairo;  its  original 
dimensions  were  only  50  cubits  (75  ft.)  long,  by  50  cubits,  or  45  ft. 
wide.  Edircy 1 says  that  it  was  originally  a Christian  church  which 
tho  Moslems  converted  into  a mosque,  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
certainly  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least 
built  after  tho  pattom  of  the  Christian  churches  of  that  age.  As 
early  however  as  the  53rd  year  of  the  llejra  it  was  enlarged,  nnd 
again  in  the  79th  ; and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the 
two  great  builders  of  that  ago,  Abd  el  Malek  and  Walid,  the  builders  of 
tho  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all  essential  parts  as  left  by  these  two 
Caliphs,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  probably  in  some  parts 
altered  by  subsequent  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  its  present  state  it 
may  Ire  considered  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  form  mosques  took  when 
they  had  quite  emancipated  themselves  from  tho  Christian  models,  or 
rather  when  the  court  before  the  narthex  of  the  Christian  church  had 
absorbed  the  basilica,  so  ns  to  become  itself  tho  principal  part  of  tho 
building,  tho  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a more  deep  colonnade, 
and  its  three  apsidal  altars  modified  into  niches  pointing  towards  the 
sacred  Mecca. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  nearly  square,  390  ft.  by  357 
ft.,  consisting  of  a court-yard,  255  ft.  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  bj 
porticoes,  supported  by  245  columns  taken  from  older  edifices  of  tho 
Gomans  and  Byzantines.  Theso  are  joined  together  by  brick  arches  of 
circular  form,*  tied  at  their  springing  by  wooden  beams,  as  in  the 

1 Translated  by  M.Jaubert,  torn.  i. p.303.  * M.  Costc  makes  nil  these  arches  pointed. 

The  particulars  oi'  this  description  are  taken  M.  de  Orangey  states  that  they  are  all  cir- 
froinM.OirauItdel*rangey,MonumensArabes,  culnr;  the  truth  being  that  they  are  partly 
compared  with  it,  Costes  Kdiiices  de  Caire.  one,  partly  the  other. 
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Aksab,  and  covered  by  a wooden  roof.  All  this  part  of  the  mosque, 
however,  has  been  so  often  repaired  and  renovated,  that  little  pro- 
bably of  the  original  decoration  re- 
mains. 

Of  the  original  mosque,  or  per- 
haps church,  the  only  part  that  can 
with  certainty  be  said  to  remain  is 
a portion  of  the  outer  wall,  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  314,  which 
possesses  the  peculiarity  of  being 
built  with  pointed  arches,  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  el  Aksah  at  Jeru- 
salem. They  arc  now  built  up,  and 
must  have  been  so  at  tho  time  of 
one  of  the  earlier  alterations;  still 
they  are  from  their  undoubted  anti- 
quity a curious  contribution  to  the. 
much-contested  history  of  the  pointed 
arch.  The  whole  mosque  is  now  in 
a sad  state  of  degradation  and  decay,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
climate  of  Egypt,  arising  principally  from  its  original  faulty  COnStrUC- 


v.V- 


314.  Annies  In  the  Mosque  of  Amrou. 
G.  dc  I’rangcy's  work. 
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tion.  Owing  tu  the  paucity  of  details,  many  of  M.  Coste's  restorations 
must  l>e  taken  as  extremely  doubtful. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou 
under  Walid,  there  is  a gap  in  the  architectural  history  of  Egypt  of 
nearly  a century  and  a half,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that 
no  really  great  work  was  undertaken  in  it,  as  Egypt  was  then  a 
dependent  province  of  the  great  Mahometan  empire.  With  the  reco- 
very, however,  of  something  like  independence,  wo  find  one  of  its 
most  powerful  rulers.  Ebn  Touloun,  erecting  a mosque  at  Cairo,  which, 
owing  to  its  superior  style  of  construction,  still  remains  in  tolerable 
perfection  to  the  present  day. 

As  usual,  tradition  ascribes  the  design  to  a Christian  architect,  who, 
when  the  Emir  declined  to  use  the  columns  of  desecrated  churches 
for  the  purposed  mosque,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of  original  mate- 
rials. He  was  first  thrown  into  prison  from  the  machinations  of  his 
rivals,  and  ill-treated  ; but  at  last,  when  they  found  they  could  not 
dispense  with  his  services,  he  was  again  sent  for,  and  his  design 
carried  out.1 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  style  of  the  mosque  shows  an  im- 
mense advance  on  that  of  its  predecessor,  all  trace  of  Roman  or  Byzan- 
tine art  having  disappeared  in  the  interval,  and  the  Saracenic  archi- 
tecture appearing  here  complete  in  all  its  details,  every  part  originally 
borrowed  from  previous  styles  having  been  worked  up  and  fused  into 
a consentaneous  whole.  Whether  this  took  place  in  Egypt  itself 
during  the  century  and  a half  that  hod  elapsed  is  by  no  means  clear ; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  brilliant  Courts  of  Damascus  and 
Bagdad  did  more  than  Egypt  towards  bringing  about  this  result.  At 
all  events,  from  this  time  we  find  no  backsliding ; the  stylo  in  Egypt 
at  last  takes  its  rank  as  a separate  and  complete  architectural  form.  It 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  so  rich  a storehouse  of  materials  as  Egypt, 
the  architects  could  not  always  resist  appropriating  the  remains  of 
earlier  buildings ; but  when  the}'  did  this,  they  used  them  so  com- 
pletely in  their  own  fashion,  and  so  worked  them  into  their  own  style, 
that  we  do  not  at  once  recognise  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

To  return  however  to  the  mosque  of  Touloun.  Its  general  arrange- 
ment is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  only  with 
somewhat  increased  dimensions,  the  court  being  very  nearly  300  ft. 
square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  455  ft.  No  pillars  whatever 
are  used  in  its  construction,  except  as  engaged  corner  shafts ; all  the 
arches,  which  are  invariably  pointed,  being  supported  by  massive  piers. 
Two  ranges  of  these  arcades  surround  3 sides  of  the  court,  while  on 
that  towards  Mecca  there  are  5;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that,  instead 
of  the  arcades  running  parallel  to  the  side,  as  in  a Christian  church,  or 
in  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  they  run  across  the  mosque  from  east  to  west, 
as  they  always  did  in  subsequent  examples. 

The  whole  building  is  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco ; and  fortu- 

1 See  CuMc's  Edifices  de  Cairo,  ]».  32,  quoting  from  Maekrisi. 
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nately  almost  every  opening  is  surmounted  by  an  inscription  in  the 
old  form  of  Cufic  cliuractorB,  which  wore  then  used,  and  only  used 
about  the  period  to  which  the  mosque  is  ascribed,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  date.  Indeed,  the  ago  both  of  the  building  itself, 
and  of  all  its  details,  is  well  ascertained. 


The  woodcut  No.  315  will  explain  tho  form  of  its  arcades,  and  of 
the  ornaments  that  cover  them.  Their  general  character  is  that  of 
rude  and  massive  simplicity,  being  the  counterpart  of  our  own  Norman 
style  in  England.  A certain  element  of  sublimity  and  power,  in 
spite  of  occasional  clumsiness,  is  common  to  both  these  styles.  Indeed, 
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excepting  perhaps  the  I Iuksuiicc  mosque,  there  in  perhaps  no  mosque  in 
Cairn  so  imposing  ami  so  perfect  as  this,  though  it  possesses  little  or 
nothing  of  that  grace  ami  elegance  which  we  are  accustomed  to  expeel 
in  this  style. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  building  is  tin 
mode  in  which  all  the  external  openings  are  filled  with  that  peculiar 
sort  of  tracery  which  became  as  characteristic  of  this  style  as  ('lot hie 
tracery  was  of  the  windows  of 
our  churches  five  centuries  after- 
wards. With  the  Saracens  the 
whole  window  is  filled  with  it, 
and  the  interstices  are  small  and 
varied  ; both  which  characteris- 
tics are  appropriate  when  the 
window  is  not  to  be  looked  out 
of,  or  when  it  is  filled  with 
painted  glass ; but  of  course 
they  are  utterly  unsuitable  to 
our  purposes.  Yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful, even  now,  whether  the  3IG.  Window  ill  Mosque  ul  Kim  Touloun. 

Saracenic  did  not  excel  the 

Gothie  architects,  even  in  their  last  days,  in  the  elegance  of  design  and 
variety  of  invention  displayed  in  the  tracery  of  their  windows.  In  the 
mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun  it  is  used  us  if  an  old  and  perfected  invention, 
and  with  the  germs  of  all  those  angular  and  flowing  lines  which  after- 
wards were  combined  into  such  myriad  forms  of  beauty. 

It  is  possiblo  that  some  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a 
building  50.  or  even  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show 
nearly  as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Christian  art  as  this ; Lilt  for 
the  present,  it  is  with  the  mosque  of  Touloun  that  we  must  date  the 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.  Although  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  erection  of  the 
mosques  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Touloun,  there  is  none 
from  that  time  onwards.  Cairo  alone  furnishes  nearly  sufficient  mate- 
rials for  the  purpose. 

The  next  great,  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  El  Azliar,  or 
“ the  splendid,”  commenced  in  the  year  981,  or  about  a century  after 
that  of  Touloun,  and,  though  certainly  a very  magnificent  building 
showing  a great  advance  in  elegance  of  detail  over  the  last  named, 
is  far  from  being  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  ancient 
pillars  in  parts,  and  to  masses  of  walls  luring  placed  on  them,  only 
suited  to  such  forms  as  those  used  in  the  mosque  of  Touloun. 

Tho  buildings  during  the  next  century  and  a half  are  neither 
numerous  nor  remarkable  for  their  size,  though  progress  is  very  evi- 
dent in  such  examples  as  exist;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
we  find  the  style  almost  entirely  changed. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  last,  age  is  that  which  Sultan  Bar- 
kook  built  without  the  walls  of  Cairo  (a.i>.  1149),  which,  besides  a 
mosque,  contains  an  additional  feature  in  the  great  sepulchral  chain- 
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be  in,  which  are  in  fact  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice,  betraying  the 
existence  of  a strong  affinity  to  the  tomb-building  races  in  the  rulers  of 
Egypt  at  that  time. 

Tho  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  Nos.  317  and  318),  though  small, 

will  show  the  state  to 
which  the  art  had  at  that 
l>eriod  arrived  in  Egypt. 
The  pointed  arch,  as  will 
lie  observed,  is  used  with 
as  much  lightness  and 
elegance  sis  ever  it  reach- 
ed in  the  West. 

The  dome  lias  become 
a most  graceful  and  ela- 
borate apjHsndage,  form- 
ing not  only  a very  per- 
fect ceiling  inside,  but  a 
most  imposing  ornament 
to  the  exterior.  Above 
all,  the  minaret  has  here 
arrived  at  as  high  a de- 
gree of  perfection  as  it 
ever  reached  in  any  after 
age. 

The  oldest  known  ex- 
ample of  this  sjiecies  of 
tower  is  that  of  tho  mosque 
of  Ebn  Touloun,  but  it  is  particularly  ungraceful  and  clumsy.  The 
minaret  in  that  of  Amrou  was  probably  an  addition  of  a later  age.  Those 


318.  Scclion  of  Mosque  of  Barkook.  From  Costc  s Architecture  Aral**. 
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317.  Flan  of  Mosque  and  Tombs  of  Sultan  Barkook.  Front 
Costc.  Scale  loo  ft.  to  1 in. 
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of  tho  Azhar,  which  are  probably  of  the  date  of  that  mosque,  almost 
equal  tho  olio  represented  in  tho  woodcut ; but  it  is  only  hero  that 
they  seem  to  lmvo  acquired  that  elegance  and  completeness  which 
render  them  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  form  of  tower  architecture  in 
the  world.  Our  prejudices  are  of  course  with  the  spires  of  our  Gothic 
churches,  and  the  Indians  erected  some  noble  towers  ; but  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  its  class  ever  surpassed  the  beauty 
and  eleganco  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosques  during  this  and 
the  two  or  three  subsequent  centuries. 

Tho  mosque  of  Kaloun,  and  the  hospital  attached  to  it  (a.d.  1284), 
are  both  noble  buildings,  full  of  tho  most  elegant  details,  and  not  with- 
out considerable  grandeur  iu  parts.  In  all  except  detail,  however, 
they  must  yield  the  palm  to  tho  next  great  example,  the  mosque  with 
which  the  Sultan  Hassan  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  1356.  In  some 
respects  it  is  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  mosques  over  erected  iu  any 
country,  and  differs  considerably  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  319),  its  external  form 
is  very  irregular,  following  on  all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  within 
wliich  it  is  situated.  This  irregularity,  however,  is  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  its  appearance,  which  is  singularly  bold  and  massive  on 
every  sido  ; the  walls  being  nearly  100  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted 
by  a cornice,  which  adds  13  ft.  to  this,  and  projects  about  Oft.  This 
great  height  is  divided  into  no  less  than  9 stories  of  small  apartments ; 


319.  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hasaan.  From  Coate  b Architecture  Arab*.  Stale  100  ft  to  1 in. 
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but  tho  openings  arc  so  deeply  recessed,  and  tho  projections  between 
them  so  lx dd,  that,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  and  making  it  look  like  a 
factory,  which  would  have  been  the  ease  in  England,  the  building  has 
all  the  apparent  solidity  of  a fortress,  and  seems  more  worthy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  1’haraohs  than  any  work  of  modem  times  in 

Egypt- 


Section  of  Mosque  of  Haa*an,  Cairo.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


Internally  there  is  a court  open  to  the  sky,  measuring  117  ft.  by 
105,  enclosed  by  a wall  112  ft.  in  height.  Instead  of  the  usual  colon- 
nades or  arcades,  only  one  gigantic  niche  opens  in  each  face.  On 
three  sides  these  niches  measure  46  ft.  square ; but  on  that  which  faces 
towards  Mecca,  the  great  niche  is  69  ft.  wide  by  90  in  depth,  and 
90  ft.  high  internally.  All  4 niches  are  covered  with  simple  tunnel 
vaults  of  a pointed  form,  without  either  ribs  or  intersections,  and  for 
simplo  grandeur  are  unrivalled  by  any  similar  arches  known  to  exist 
anywhere. 

Behind  the  nicho  pointing  towards  Mecca  is  tho  tomb  of  the  founder, 
square  in  plan,  as  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  69  ft. 
each  way,  and  covered  bv  a lofty  and  elegant  dome  resting  on  pemleu- 
tives  of  great  beauty  and  i icliness.  It  is  Hanked  on  each  side  by  two 
noble  minarets,  one  of  which  is  tho  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo,  and 
probably  in  any  part  of  the  world,  being  280  ft.  in  height,  and  of  pro- 
portionate breadth.  Its  design  tmd  outline  however  are  scarcely  so 
elegant  us  some  others,  though  even  in  these  resjiects  it  must  be  con- 
sidered a very  beautiful  example  of  its  class. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  tho  building  is  the  position  of  its 
doorway,  which,  instead  of  facing  the  hiUa  or  niche  pointing  towards 
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Mecca,  is  placed  diagonally,  in  the  street  alongside  of  the  building. 
It  is  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  itself;  still  its  situa- 
tion and  the  narow  passages  that  lead  from  it  to  the  main  building 
detract  most  materially  from  tho  effect  of  the  whole  edifice,  which  in 
other  respects  is  so  perfect.  It  may  have  been,  tliat  ground  could  not 
be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  placing  tho  entrance  in  the  right  posi- 
tion ; but  more  probably  it  was  so  arranged  as  a means  of  defence,  the 
whole  structure  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a fortalice,  and 
being  without  doubt  erected  to  serve  that  purpose,  as  well  as  1 icing 
adapted  for  a house  of  prayer. 

The  mosque  El  Moyed,  erected  in  1415  a.d.,  is  a singularly  elegant 
specimen  of  a mosque  with  columns.  Externally  it  measures  about 
300  ft.  by  250,  and  jwissessos  an  internal  court,  surrounded  by  double 
colonnades  on  three  sides,  and  a triple  range  of  arches  on  the  side 
looking  towards  Mecca,  where  also  are  situated — as  in  that  of  Ear- 
kook — the  tombs  of  tho  foundor  and  his  family.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  ancient  columns  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  tho  building, 
but  tho  superstructure  is  so  light  and  elegant,  that  the  effect  is  agree- 
ablo  ; and  of  the  mixed  mosques — or  of  those  whore  ancient  materials 
are  incorporated — this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  gem  in  or  alxjut  Cairo  is  the  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaitbey  (woodcut  No.  321 ),  outside  tho  walls,  erected  a.d.  1403. 
Looked  at  externally  or  internally,  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  of 
every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it  from  any 
claim  to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  the  Greek  and 
some  other  styles ; but  as  a perfect  model  of  the  elegance  we  generally 
associate  with  the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is  perhajis  unrivalled 
by  anything  in  Egypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhambra  or  tho  Western 
buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  period  there  wore  not  many  important  buildings  erected 
in  (tain),  or  indeed  in  Egypt;  and  when  a new  age  of  splendour 
appears,  the  old  art  is  found  to  have  died  out  in  the  interval,  and  a 
renaissance  far  moro  injurious  than  that  of  tho  West  is  found  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  interval.  In  modem  Europe  the  native  architects 
wrought  out  their  so-called  restoration  of  art  in  their  own  pedantic 
fashion ; but  in  the  Levant  tho  corresponding  process  took  place  under 
tho  auspices  of  a sot  of  refugee  Italian  artists,  who  engrafted  their 
would-be  classical  notions  on  the  Moorish*  stylo  with  a vulgarity  of 
form  and  colour  of  which  wo  have  no  conception.  In  the  later  build- 
ings of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  contemporaries  we  find  tho  richest  and 
most  beautiful  materials,  used  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could 
so  pervert  every  notion  of  beauty  und  propriety  to  the  production  of 
such  discordant  ugliness. 

From  its  size  and  tho  beauty  of  the  materials,  tho  mosque  erected 
by  the  late  l’asha  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city ; but  as  it  is,  nothing  can  bo  worse  or 
more  uninteresting 

So  little  is  known  of  the  other  buildings  of  Egypt  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  that  for  the  present  they  must  be  passed  over, 
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though  many  of  them  are  doubtless  of  great  antiquity,  anil  not  without 
considerable  pretensions  to  beauty  and  grandeur. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  mosque  at  Kairwan, 
which  cannot  well  lie  passed  over,  as  that  city  wras  long  the  capital  of 
the  African  provinces  of  the  empire  of  tho  caliphs ; and  it  was  thence 
that  they  conquered  Sicily,  and  spread  their  religion  into  the  centre  of 
tho  great  continent  whore  it  is  located.  Tho  mosque  was  orected,  or 
at  least  commenced,  in  the  1st  century  of  the  Ilejra,  and  is  built 
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principally  from  Roman  remains  found  in  tho  neighbourhood,  but  is 
now  considered  so  sacred  that  no  Christian  is  allowed  to  set  foot  within 


its  precincts,  so  that  all  we  have  the  moans  of  knowing  is  that  it  is  a 
worthy  compeer  of  the  contemporary  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Cairo. 
Tunis  also  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  not  so  old  ns  this,  but 


still  of  a good  age ; but,  except  the  minaret 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  322), 
none  of  them  have  yet  been  drawn  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  what 
they  are,  or  what  rank  they  are  entitled  to  as 
works  of  art.  This  minaret  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a particular  class.  It  possesses 
nono  of  tho  grace  or  elaborate  beauty  of  detail 
of  those  at  Cairo  ; but  tho  beautiful  proportion 
of  the  shaft,  and  the  appropriate  half-warlike 
style  of  its  ornaments,  render  it  singularly 
pleasing.  The  upper  part  also  is  well  propor- 
‘tioned,  but  has  been  altered  to  some  extent  in 
modem  times.  Unfortunately  neither  its  ago 
nor  height  is  correctly  known.  It  probably 
is  3 or  4 centuries  old,  and,  with  its  contem- 
porary the  llassaneo  mosque  at  Cairo,  proves 
that  the  Saracenic  architects  wero  capable  of 
expressing  simple  grandeur  as  wall  jus  elals  irate 
beauty  when  it  suited  them  to  do  so. 

Algeria  possesses  no  buildings  of  any  im- 
portance belonging  to  any  good  ago  of  Moorish 
art.  Those  of  Constantineh  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  bo  intelligible,  and  they  scarcely  de- 
serve mention  after  the  great  buildiugN  in  Egypt 
and  the  countries  farther  east.  I cannot  help 
suspecting  that  some  remains  of  a better  ago 
may  still  be  brought  to  light ; but  the  French 
archaeologists  seem  to  be  wholly  taken  up  with 
tho  vestiges  of  tho  Romans,  and  not  to  have 
turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  more 
modem  style,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 


322.  Minaret  at  Tunis,  From 
(iiruultdc  1'rungcy. 


soon  will  do.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at 


least,  this  is  far  more  important  tlrnn  the  few  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings  that  still  are  left  in  that  remote  province. 


Mecca. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  chapter,  though  scarcely  strictly  belonging 
to  it,  a plan  is  introduced  of  the  celebrated  temple  at  Mecca,  more 
remarkable  for  its  sanctity  than  for  its  architectural  beauty.  Such 
drawings  as  wo  possess  hardly  cnablo  us  to  speak  positively  on  this 
head,  nor  do  they  admit  of  our  discriminating  between  the  parts 
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erected  at  different  ages;  and  unfortunately  the  very  few  Christians 
who  have  ever  seen  the  interior  were  not  possessed  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. 


Great  Mosque  at  Mecca.  From  a plan  liy  All  Bey 


'Dio  principal  objoct  hero  is  of  course  the  Kaabah,  a small  tower, 
nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  longer  sides  being  39  and 
40  ft.  respectively ; the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ; its  height  is  36  ft.  The 
entrance  is  near  one  comer,  at  a height  of  6 ft.  from  the  ground.  It 
is  wholly  without  architectural  ornament,  and  the  upper  part  is 
covered  by  a black  cloth,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  this  is  the  Zemzcm,  or  holy  spring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succour  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  These  two  objects  arc  joined  by  a railing  sur- 
rounding the  Kaabah.  except  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
Tlie  railing  probably  marks  tho  enclosure  of  the  old  l’agan  temple 
before  Mahomet’s  time. 

These,  with  some  other  subordinate  buildings,  now  stand  in  a court- 
yard, forming  a perfect  rectangle  internally  of  about  380  ft.  by  570, 
surrounded  by  arcades  on  all  sides.  These  vary  considerably  in  depth, 
so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  external  outline  of  the  building, 
which,  ns  shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  323),  is  very  irregular.  It  is 
entered  on  all  sides  by  1 0 gateways,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of 
considerable  magnificence,  and  it  is  adorned  by  7 minarets.  These  are 


1 To  pet  it  within  the  page,  the  scale  of  the  plan  is  reduced  to  200  French  or  214  English 
ft.  to  1 in. 
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placed  very  irregularly,  and  none  of  them  are  of  particular  beauty  or 
size. 

On  tho  longer  Hides  of  the  court  there  aro  36  arches,  on  the  shorter 
24,  all  slightly  pointed.  They  aro  supported  by  columns  of  greyish 
marble,  every  fourth  being  a square  pier,  the  others  circular  pillars. 

Neither  its  ordinance,  nor,  so  far  as  wo  can  understand,  its  details, 
render  tho  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnificence.  Even 
in  size  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its  great  rival,  tho 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  600  ft.  square.  Still  it  is  interesting, 
as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world ; for  though 
many  mosquos  aro  now  reputed  sacred  and  studiously  guarded  against 
profanation  as  such,  this  protended  sanctity  is  evidently  a prejudice 
borrowed  or  inherited  from  other  religions,  and  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  tho  Moslem  faith,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  points  to  one  only  temple 
as  tho  place  where  the  people  should  worship,  and  towards  which  they 
should  turn  in  prayer. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  completeness  of  our  account  of  the  Saracenic 
stylo,  the  architectural  history  of  Persia  is  a complete  blank  for  the 
first  six  centuries  of  the  Hejra.  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  Bagdad  except  a few  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the  Madrissa, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  tombs.  Bussorah  and  Kufa  are  equally  desti- 
tute of  any  architectural  remains  of  the  great  age  of  the  Caliphs. 
Indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  single  mosque  or  building  now 
to  be  found  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  belonging  authen- 
tically to  tho  earlier  centuries  of  the  Mahometan  era,  and  in  such  a 
state  as  would  enable  us  to  say  what  the  style  of  those  days  was,  or 
how  far  it  resembled  or  differed  from  tho  contemporary  styles  in  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

Much  of  this  may  be  owing  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  fact  of  the  Persians  never  having 
been  temple-builders,  and  consequently  never  having  possessed  a mo- 
numental style  capable  of  producing  permanent  buildings.  For  though 
the  Achremenians  and  Sassanians  did  produce  some  durable  structures, 
it  seems  to  have  been  under  tho  direct  influence  of  the  Crocks  and 
Homans,  while  all  the  native  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dynasties  were 
content  to  build  with  wood  and  mud,  or  some  equally  perishable  mate- 
rials. In  consequence  of  this,  if  we  except  some  buried  fragments, 
all  hits  perished  ; und  of  the  architecture,  properly  so  called,  scarcely 
a vestige  has  come  down  to  our  time. 


1 la  speaking  of  lVrsia  as  one  of  the 
provinces  into  which  Saracenic  architecture 
is  divided,  it  is  necessary  to  include  all 


the  countries  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus,  thus  comprising  Mesopotamia  and 
Armenia. 
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So  it  ap]K?ars  to  liavo  been  with  Bagdad  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 
The  walls  of  the  palaces  seem  to  have  heen  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 
the  whole  constructive  parts  of  wood,  covered,  it  may  have  heen,  with 
gold  and  silver  plates,  and  painted  with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
but  nevertheless  perishable,  and  certain  to  go  to  decay  as  soon  as  the 
maintaining  hand  of  a resident  sovereign  was  withdrawn. 

From  what  we  know  from  history  of  the  age  of  Ilaroun  el  Baslieed, 
it  is  probable  that  no  Moorish  court  ever  reached  a higher  pitch  of 
enlightenment  and  magnificence  than  that  of  Bagdad  during  his  reign 
(a.i>.  78f>-809).  It  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Byzantine  style,  that  it  is  probable  we  should  find  in  his  build- 
ings the  germ  of  much  which  now  comes  abruptly  before  us  without 
our  being  able  to  trace  it  back  to  its  origin. 

In  the  wholo  architectural  history  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely 
so  complete  a break  as  this,  and  scarcely  one  so  much  to  be  lamented, 
considering  how  great  and  how  polished  the  jieople  were  whose  art,  is 
thus  lost  to  us.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost ; but 
that  some  fragments  may  yet  bo  recovered  by  the  first  who  earnestly 
searches  for  them.  But  in  the  mean  while  we  must  piss  on  to  the  age 
of  Ghengis  Khan,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  before  we  can  find 
one  certain  example  of  Mahometan  architecture  in  this  imjiortant 
district. 

With  such  imperfect  materials  it  will  of  course  bo  impossible  to 
attempt  anything  liko  a continuous  history  of  Persian  architecture, 
but  we  must  bo  content  with  illustrating  two  or  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  ; by  which  means  we  shall  be  able  to  define  the  style 
with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  explain  all  its  leading  characteristics, 
though  without  being  able  cither  to  traco  the  origin  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, or  to  point  out  in  how  far  they  influenced  the  style  of  other 
countries. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  which  anything  like  correct  illus- 
trations have  been  published  is  the  Imaret  or  Hospital  of  Oulou  Jami, 
at  Erzeroum — an  arcade  of  two  stories,  surrounding  on  three  sides  a 
court-yard  90  ft.  by  45.  It  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  what  in  a 
Christian  church  would  be  called  a transept.  The  woodcut  here  given 
(No.  324)  shows  the  general  appearance  of  the  arcade,  and  also  the 
upper  part  of  two  minarets  which  flank  the  external  put'll.  This 
porch  is  ornamented  in  the  richest  manner  of  the  style.  Opposite  to 
the  entrance  a long  gallery  leads  to  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  a circular 
building  of  very  considerable  elegance,  the  roof  of  which  is  a hemi- 
spherical vault  internally,  but  a straight-sided  Armenian  conical  roof 
on  the  outside.  These  dispositions  make  the  plan  of  the  building  so 
similar  to  that  of  a Cliristian  church,  that  most  travellers  liavo  consi- 
dered it  as  one — mistakon  the  court  for  the  nave,  and  the  tomb,  with 
the  gallery  leading  to  it,  for  tlio  apse  and  choir.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  originally  built  by  a .Mahometan,  for  the 
purpose  of  a hospital,  or  place  of  rest  for  pilgrims,  during  the  sway  of 
the  Seljukian  princes  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  and  that  its 
similarity  to  a Christian  church  in  plan  is  accidental,  though  its  details 
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very  much  resemble  those  of  the  churches  of  Ani  and  other  places  in 
Armenia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
country  did  not  practise  two  stylos,  but  only  arranged  the  same  forms 
in  different  manners  to  suit  their  various  purposes. 


324.  Im.avt  of  Oulou  Juml  at  Kr/t-ruuiu.  From  Teller'*  Armen  it*  ct  la  lYrie. 

There,  is  another  mosque  of  about  the  same  age  as  this  at  Ani, 
which  would  show  even  moro  clearly  this  close  analogy ; but  it  has 
never  been  drawn  with  sufficient  correctness  to  admit  of  its  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  fact  which  has  been  pointed  out. 
But,  indeed,  throughout  Armenia,  mosques  and  Christian  churches 
alternate  with  one  another,  borrowing  details  from  one  another,  and 
making  up  one  of  the  most  curious  mixed  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  art  ; but  one  that  remains  yet  to  bo  written  by  some  one  who  may 
visit  tho  spot  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  accom- 
plish it. 

MosquE  at  Tabrkez. 

The  next  building  that  may  bo  chosen  for  illustration  is  tho  ruined 
mosque  at  Tubrcez,  which,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
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moot  beautiful  in  t ho  country.  It*  history  is  not  exactly  known  ; but 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which  on  the  death  of 
Maugu  Khan,  tho  bou  of  Ghengis  Khan,  was  founded  in  Persia  by 
Ilulaku,  the  brother  of  the  first  named.  lie  and  his  sons  generally 
retained  tho  faith  of  their  forefathers  till  Ghazan  Khan,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  a. i).  1394.  lie  zealously  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  and 
it  was  apparently  to  signalise  the  conversion  that  he  began  the  mosque  ; 
but  whether  it  was  finished  by  him  or  his 
successors  is  not  quite  apparent.  As  will 
bo  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  not  largo,  being 
only  about  150  ft.  by  120,  exclusive  of  tho 
tomb  in  tho  rear,  which  ns  a Tartar  it  was 
impossible  ho  should  dispense  with. 

In  plan  it  differs  also  very  considerably 
from  those  previously  illustrated,  being  in 
fact  a copy  of  a Byzantine  church  curried 
out  with  the  details  of  tho  13th  century. 

This  fact  confirms  tho  belief  that  tho  Per- 
sians before  this  ago  were  not  a mosque- 
building people.  In  this  mosque  the  mode 
of  decoration  is  what  principally  deserves 
attention,  tho  whole  building,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  being  covered 
with  a perfect  mosaic  of  glazed  bricks  of  tho  most  brilliant  colours,  and 
wrought  into  the  most  intricate  patterns,  and  with  all  the  elegance  for 
which  the  Persians  were  in  all  ages  remarkable. 


326.  View  ol  ruiued  Mosque  at  Tabrec*.  I- mm  Tcxler»  Arnicine  el  ia  IVrac. 

2 D 2 


325.  Mosque  at  Taltmcx.  Scale  I0U  II. 
to  1 in. 
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Europe  pousosscB  no  specimen  of  any  stylo  of  ornamentation  with 
which  this  can  be  compared.  The  painted  plaster  of  the  Alhambra  is 
infinitely  inferior,  and  even  the  mosaic  painted-glass  of  our  cathedrals 
is  a very  partial  and  incomplete  ornament  compared  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  a design  pervading  the  whole  building,  and  entirely  carried 
out  in  this  stylo.  From  tho  time,  however,  of  the  oldest  Assyrian 
palaces,  to  the  present,  day,  colour  has  been  in  this  country  a more 
essential  element  of  architectural  magnificence  than  form ; and  here  at 
least  wo  may  judgo  of  what  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  Porsepolis  once 
were,  when  adorned  with  colours  in  the  same  manner  as  this  now 
ruined  mosque  of  the  Tartars. 

Though  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  represent  it  properly  in  a 
woodcut,  the  view1  (woodcut  No.  326)  of  its  principal  portal  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  mosque,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  a 
new  mode  of  giving  expression  to  portals,  which  after  the  dute  of 
this  building  is  nearly  universal  in  the  East.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
ontranee-door  is  small,  but  covered  by  a semi-dome  of  considerable 
magnitude,  giving  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a portal  as  large  as  the  main 
aisle  of  the  building.  The  Gothic  architects  attempted  something  of 
this  sort,  by  making  the  outer  openings  of  their  doors  considerably 
larger  than  the  inner  ; in  other  words,  by  s/ilaying  widely  the  jambs  of 
their  portals.  By  this  means,  in  some  of  the  French  cathedrals,  tho 
appearanco  of  a very  large  portal  is  obtained  with  only  tho  requisite 
and  convenient  size  of  opening;  but  in  this  they  wero  far  surpassed 
by  the  architects  of  tho  East,  whoso  lofty  and  deeply  recessed  portals, 
built  on  tho  sjune  plan  as  the  example  hero  shown,  are  unrivalled  for 
grandeur  and  appropriateness. 

The  mosque  seems  to  have  boen  deserted  long  before  its  destruc- 
tion by  an  earthquake  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  owing  to  its  having  belonged 
to  the  Turkish  sect  of  the  Sonni,  while  tho 
Persians  have  during  the  last  five  centuries 
been  devoted  Shiites  or  followers  of  tho  sect 
of  Ali  and  his  martyred  sons. 

Tomb  at  Sultanieh.  (a.d.  1303-1316.) 

Mahomed  Ivhodabendah,  tho  successor  of 
Ghazan  Khan,  tho  builder  of  the  mosque  at 
Tabreez  last  described,  founded  the  city  of 
Sultanieh,  and,  like  a true  Tartar,  his  first  care 
was* to  build  himself  a tomb*  which  should 


327.  Tomb  at  SltlUMlii.'ll.  Scale 
loo  n.  tu  1 In. 


1 lloth  the  plan  anil  view  are  taken  from 
iWnn  Texfor’f  ‘ Armdnie  et  la  Perse,’  which 
gives  also  several  coloured  plates  of  the  mo- 
saic decorations,  from  which  their  beauty  of 
detail  may  be  judged,  though  not  the  effect 
of  the  whole. 

* Texier,  from  whose  work  the  illustra- 
liuus  arc  token,  ascribes  the  huildiug  to 


another  Khodabcndah  of  the  Sufi  dynasty, 
A.l>.  1577-85.  A little  knowledge,  how- 
ever, of  the  style  should  have  shown  him  that 
the  monument  was  ‘JoO  or  300  years  older 
than  that  king  ; aud  besides,  the  .Sufis,  not 
being  Tartars,  would  not  build  tombs  any- 
where, much  less  in  Sultanieh,  where  they 
never  resided. 
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338.  .Section  of  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Kh<xlabentl.ili  m Sultanicb.  From  Texler'i  Anndnie  el  lu  Ptw. 
Sciile  SO  ft.  to  I in. 


329. 


View  of  the  Tomb  at  Sultanieb. 
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become  the  principal  ornament,  of  his  new  city.  Ker  l’orter 1 says  that, 
being  seized  with  its  much  zeal  for  his  new  Shiite  faith  as  his  prede- 
cessor liad  been  for  the  Sonnite,  his  intention  was  to  lodge  in  this 
mausoleum  the  remains  of  Ali  and  his  son  Hossein.  This  intention, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  efi'ect,  and  we  know  that  his  own  hones 
repose  alone  in  their  splendid  shrine. 

In  general  plan  the  building  is  an  octagon,  to  which  is  added  a 
small  chapel  opposite  the  entrance,  in  which  the  body  lies.  The  front 
has  also  been  brought  out  to  a square,  not  only  to  admit  of  two  stair- 
cases in  the  angles,  but  also  to  serve  as  a backing  to  the  porch  which 
once  adorned  this  side,  but  which  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 

Internally  the  dome  is  81  ft.  in  diameter  by  150  ft.  in  height,  the 
octagon  being  worked  into  a circle  by  us  elegant  a series  of  brackets 
as  perhaps  ever  were  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  form  of  the 
domo  too  is  singularly  graceful  and  elegant,  and  was  much  preferable 
to  the  bulb-shaped  double  domes  subsequently  common  in  Persian 
architecture.  The  whole  is  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  rivalling  in 
richness  those  of  the  mosque  at  Tabroez,  and  with  its  general  beauty 
of  outline  this  building  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  style 
to  bo  found  either  in  Persia  or  any  other  country. 

These  works  were,  however,  far  surpassed  in  magnificence,  though 
not  in  beauty,  by  those  of  the  dynasty  of  Sufis,  who  succeeded  in 
1 499.  The  most  powerful  and  brilliant  sovereign  of  this  race  was 
Shah  Abbas  the  Groat  (a.i>.  1 585-1  629),  whose  great  works  rendered 
his  capital  of  Ispahan  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East. 
Among  these  works,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  was  the  great  Maidan , 
or  bazaar,  with  its  accompanying  mosque  and  subordinate  buildings. 
The  Maidan  is  an  immense  rectangular  area,  2000  ft.  by  700,*  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  arcade  two  stories  in  height,  consisting  of 
80  arches  on  the  longer,  and  30  on  the  shorter  sides,  richly  orna- 
mented, and  broken  in  the  centre  of  each  face  by  a handsome  edifice. 
The  great  mosque  is  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  is  the  bazaar  gate, 
and  in  the  longer  side  the  Loo  ft  Ullah  mosque  : facing  this  is  the 
Ali  Rossi  gate,  which,  in  its  various  stories  and  complicated  suites  of 
apartments,  is  in  fact  a palace  rather  than  a gateway  as  we  understand 
the  term. 

The  dimensions  of  the  great  mosque  or  Mesjid  Shah  may  lx-  judged 
of  from  the  plan  opposite.  As  will  be  perceived,  the  Maidan  not 
facing  Mecca,  an  angle  is  made  in  the  entrance,  which  however  is  far 
from  licing  unfavourable  to  the  general  picturesque  effect  of  the  group. 
'The  mosque  itself  is  a rectangular  building,  the  internal  dimensions  of 
which  are  223  ft.  by  130,  the  centre  compartment  being  surmounted 
by  a dome  75  ft.  in  diameter  and  1 10  ft.  high  internally  ; but  being 
double,  like  most  domes  of  this  age,  its  extemul  height  is  105  ft.. 


1 Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

.*  Ker  Porter’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  432  et 
*cq.  More  than  twice  the  area  of  the 
t’rystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park.  The  Piazza 


of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  which  resemble* 
it  more  than  any  other  area,  is  only  5CO 
feet  long,  witli  a mean  breadth  of  about 
250  feet. 
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which  in  also  the  height  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosque.  On 
three  sides  the  mosque  is  surrounded  by  court-yards,  richly  orna- 
mented, and  containing  fountains  and  basins  of  water  for  the  prescribed 
ablutions  of  the  faithful.  Tho  principal  court  measures  220  ft.  by  170, 


330.  limit  Monque  nt  Iupnlwn.  From  Texier'n  work.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 
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and,  surrounded  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by  facades  in  the  richest  style  of 
Persian  polychromatic  decoration,  the  brilliancy  of  its  architectural 
e fleet  is  almost  unrivalled  by  any  other  example  of  its  class.  Both 
in  architectural  forms  and  in  the  stylo  of  ornament  this  mosque 
is  inferior  to  those  at  Tabrcez  and  at  Sultnnieh ; hut  for  mass  and 
amount  of  decoration  it  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  specimen  in 
existence.  Taken  altogether,  the  Maidan  Shah,  and  its  accompanying 
mosques  and  gates — the  whole  being  the  work  of  one  king  and  on  one 
design — present  a scene  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  lie  somewhat  l«ar- 
harous  splendour  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Even  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  every  traveller,  though  the 
style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in  ruin,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  materials  and  the  tawdry  effect  of  glazed  tiles,  when  it  is  seen 
that  they  are  a mere  surface  ornament  to  the  walls. 


331.  Madristm  of  Sultan  HumIii  at  1 spa  nan.  From  K Land  in  ami  Caste'*  Voyage  cn  IVrse. 

The  forms  and  peculiarities  of  this  style  will  he  better  judged  of — 
in  a woodcut  at  least. — by  the  representation  of  the  Afarli-issa,  or  college, 
of  II  use  in  Shah  (woodcut  No.  331),  the  last  of  the  Sufi  kings  of 
Persia:  and  though  erected  at  the  end  of  the  1 7 th  century,  while  the 
great  mosque  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  little  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval : the  minarets  are  of  the  same  form, 
the  double  bulb-shaped  dome  is  similar,  and  the  double  arcades  that 
surround  the  court  of  the  mosque  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  that 
encircle  the  Maidan  Shah. 
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From  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  which  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  Husein  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Persia  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  under- 
take any  great  works  ; some  palaces,  it  is  true,  have  been  built,  and 
mosques  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  nothing  really  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  influence  of  the  corrupt  styles  of  Europe  has  become  too 
apparent  to  enable  us  to  hope  that  she  will  ever  again  be  able  to  recover 
her  place  in  the  douiain  of  art. 

When  we  have  completed  the  survey  of  the  Saracenic  style  by  de- 
scribing it  as  found  in  India  and  Spain,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  Persian  form  of  it.  In  the  mean  while 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  its  chief  historic  interest  rests  on  the 
fact  of  its  being  a modem  reproduction  of  the  stylo  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  using  the  same  thick  walls  of  imper- 
fectly burned  bricks,  and  covering  them  with  the  same  brilliant  coloured 
decorations  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  bricks,  carrying  this  species 
of  decoration  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This  too  constitutes  its  principal  claim  to  interest  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  showing  how  far  polychromatic  decoration  may  be  used, 
not  only  internally'  but  externally,  without  any  offence  to  good  taste, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  complete  success  in  producing  that 
beauty  and  splendour  which  is  the  aim  of  all  architectural  utterance. 

Palaces. 

The  Persian  princes  showed  almost  as  much  tasto  and  splendour  in 
their  palaces  as  in  their  mosques  ; but  these  were  not  from  their  nature 
so  capable  of  architectural  display  as  tho  others.  An  Eastern  palace 
neither  requires  that  mass  of  apartments  and  offices  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  Europe,  nor  does  the  climato  admit  of  their  being 
massed  together  so  as  to  form  a single  group,  imposing  from  its  size. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Persian  palaces  generally  consist  of  a number  of 
pavilions  and  detached  halls,  and  smaller  groups  of  apartments  scat- 
tered over  a largo  space  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens,  and  only 
connected  by  covered  arcades  or  long  lines  of  canals,  the  centre  of 
which  is  adorned  by  fountains  of  the  most  elegant  forms. 

Individually'  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  beauty 
and  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  tho  whole  effect  is  pleasing  and 
tasteful ; but  for  true  architectural  effect  they'  are  too  scattered,  and 
the  whole  is  generally  very  deficient  in  grandeur. 

The  throne-room  at  Teheran  (woodcut  No.  332)  is  a fair  specimen 
of  these  buildings,  though  in  fact  it  is  only'  a porch  or  deep  recess 
ojtcning  on  a garden,  tho  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 
twisted  columns.  In  front  of  these  a massive  curtain  is  drawn  out 
when  the  room  is  used,  and  both  for  colour  and  richness  of  effect  the 
curtain  is  virtually  the  principal  feature  in  the  composition. 

The  next  example  is  taken  from  tho  palace  of  Char  Bagh,  or  the 
four  gardens  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  the  general  picturesque  form  these 
buildings  assume.  It  is  by'  no  means  so  favourable  a specimen  as  the 
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lost,  though  this  may  a fine  more  from  the  nature  >>f  the  building  than 
from  any  want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  its  architect.  Many  of  the  pavi- 
lions in  the  same  palace  are  of  great  lightness  and  elegance,  though, 
most  of  them  being  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  being  of  very 
ephemeral  construction,  they  hardly  belong  to  the  higher  class  of 
architectural  art. 

The  Caravanserais  are  another  class  of  buildings,  not  peculiar,  it 


332.  Throne-room  at  Teheran.  Tmiu  Nineveh  and  I 'erne polls  Keslnml 
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is  true,  to  Persia,  but  which,  from  the  character  of  the  traffic  in  mer- 
chandise, and  the  general  insecurity  of  the  roads  along  which  it  is 
conducted,  have  received  a great  development  in  that  country.  Inter- 
nally, their  usual  form  is  that  of  a square  court-yard,  surrounded  by  a 
range  of  arcades  generally  two  stories  in  height,  each  arch  opening 
into  a small  square  cell  at  the  back.  Externally  they  present  only  a 
high  plain  wall,  surmounted  by  battlements  and  flanked  by  towers  at 
each  angle,  and  sometimes  also  by  additional  towers  in  the  longer 
faces.  The  principal  architectural  ornament  is  lavished  on  the  gate- 
ways, which  are  almost  always  higher  than  the  contiguous  walls,  and 
often  display  great  beauty  of  design  combined  with  considerable  elabo- 
ration of  detail. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  these  larger  monuments  that  tho  Per- 
sians show  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  a power  of  expressing 
it.  As  in  most  Eastern  nations,  the  feeling  seems  innate,  and  all  the 
minor  objects  show  it  as  well  as  the  more  important  ones.  They  are 
now  too  deeply  depressed  to  attempt  much ; but  it  only  seems  to 
require  a gleam  of  returning  sunshine  to  enable  them  again  to  rival  in 
art  tho  ancient  glories  of  Nineveh  and  Porscpolis,  provided  they  can 
avoid  the  snare  of  copying,  which  lias  been  fatal  to  the  art  of  most 
modern  nations. 
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• If  not  otbmW  Mated,  the  diu-  glVCTj  is  that  of  the  beginning  uf  Uir  rritfD. 


During  tlio  permanence  of  the  Roman  empire  a great  belt  of  sta- 
tionary civilized  nations  extended  nearly  due  eastward  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Uninfluenced  by  their 
arts  or  civilization,  two  great  wandering  hordes  hung  upon  the  northern 
and  southern  frontiers.  The  Arabs,  as  the  nearest  and  most  impetuous, 
first  burst  their  bonds,  and  spread  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  The 
three  following  centuries  sufficed  not  only  to  expend  their  energy,  hut 
to  steep  them  in  the  luxury  and  enervation  of  those  nations  whom  they 
had  subdued,  more  in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  the  conquered  races 
than  from  their  own  prowess.  The  Arabs  in  their  turn  made  way  for 
the  irruption  of  the  great  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribes,  who,  from  being 
simple  shepherds  pasturing  their  flocks  on  the  grassy  plains  of  Upper 
Asia,  became  a race  of  conquerors  extending  their  victorious  arms 
over  the  fairest  part  of  the  inhabited  globo.  After  throe  centuries  of 
continued  progress,  Turkish  governors  ruled  over  all  the  Mahometan 
kingdoms  of  the  East,  extending  from  the  Nile  and  the  Adriatic  to  tlio 
mouth  of  tho  Ganges. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  earlier  Mahometan  architecture  of  Egypt  a 
purely  Arabic  elaboration  of  the  Byzantine  style  ; but  with  a gradual 
introduction  of  a Tartar  element  under  the  Mcmlook  Sultans.  In  Persia 
the  same  was  probably  the  ease ; but  in  India  tlio  Arabic  phase  is 
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entirely  lout;  and  when  wo  first  moot  with  examples  of  Mahometan 
architecture  in  this  country,  it  is  a Tartar  form  of  the  older  Sassa- 
nian  art. 

Those  Moslems  who  conquered  India  were  from  til's t to  last  of  Tartar 
origin — Toorks,  l’athans,  and  Moguls.  No  Arab,  and  indeed  no  purely 
Persian  race,  ever  crossed  the  boundary'  during  that  period,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  we  find  there  a combination  of  Tartar  and  Hindu 
architecture,  differing  in  many  essential  points  from  all  other  forms  of 
Saracenic  art,  though  resembling  the  Persian  more  than  uny  other. 

The  principal  local  difference  arises  from  its  being  founded  on  the 
Hindu,  or  rather  on  the  Jaina  style;  but  the  great  essential  charac- 
teristic is  the  universal  prevalence  of  tombs,  and  of  the  forms  arising 
from  this  peculiarity. 

In  Egypt  and  in  Persia  the  tombs  appear  timidly,  and  as  if  attached 
to  the  mosques.  In  India  it  more  generally  happens  that  the  mosques 
are  attached  to  the  tombs ; the  latter  being  by  far  the  noblest  and 
most  important  buildings  now  found  in  India,  and  those  which  give 
form  and  character  to  the  style. 


Ghazni. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century  the  power  of  tho  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad  was  sinking  into  that  stato  of  rapid  decline  which  is  the  fate 
of  all  Eastern  powers.  During  the  reign  of  Al  Motamed,  870-891,  Egypt 
became  independent,  and  the  northern  province  of  Bokhara  threw  off 
the  yoke  under  Nasr  hen  Ahmed,  the  governor  appointed  by  the  Caliph, 
the  descendant  of  Saman,  a robber  chief,  who  declared  and  maintained 
his  independence,  and  so  formed  the  Samanian  dynasty.  After  about 
a century  of  existence,  Sabuktagin,  a Turkish  slave  belonging  to  a 
general  of  one  of  the  last  of  tho  Samanian  kings,  rendered  himself  also 
independent  of  his  master,  and  established  himself  in  Ghazni,  of  which 
ho  was  governor,  founding  the  well-known  dynasty  of  Gliaznavides. 
His  successor  Mahmoud,  a.d.  977-1030,  is  one  of  the  best-known 
kings  in  Indian  history,  owing  to  his  brilliant  campaigns  in  India, 
and  more  especially  that  one  in  which  he  destroyed  tho  celebrated 
tcmplo  of  Somnath. 

On  his  return  from  an  earlier  campaign,  in  which  he  sacked  tho 
town  of  Muttra,  we  learn  from  Ferishtah  that  the  king  ordered  a mag- 
nificent mosque  to  bo  built  of  marblo  and  granite,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Bride.  He  founded  a university  near  to 
it.  When  the  nobility  of  Ghazni  perceived  tho  taste  of  their  king  in 
architecture,  they  also  endeavoured  to  vie  with  one  another  in  tho 
magnificence  of  their  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the  public  buildings  which 
were  raised  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  “ Thus,”  continues  the 
historian,  “ the  capital  was  in  a short  time  ornamented  with  mosques, 
porches,  fountains,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns,  beyond  any  city 
in  the  East.” 

The  plain  of  Ghazni  still  shows  the  remains  of  all  this  splendour ; 
and  in  the  dearth  of  information  regarding  Persian  art  of  that  age,  a 
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knowledge  of  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
contributions  wo  could  recoivo.  These  ruins,  however,  have  not  l>een 
as  yet  oithor  examined  or  doHcril>ed  and  oven  the  tomb  of  the  Groat 
Mahmoud  is  unknown  to  us,  except  by  name,*  notwithstanding  the 
celebrity  it  acquired  from  the  removal  of  its  gates  to  India  at  the  ter- 
mination of  our  disastrous  campaigns  in  that  country. 

Those  are  of  Deodar  pine,”  and  tho  carved  ornaments  on  them  are  so 
similar  to  those  on  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Tonloun  at  Cairo,  as  not  only 
to  prove  their  being  of  tho  same  age,  but  also  to  show  how  similar  the 
modes  of  decoration  were  at  these  two  extremities  of  the  Moslem 
empire  at  that  timo. 

Two  miners  still  adorn  the  plain  outside  the  city,  and  form,  if  not 
the  most  striking,  at  least  the  most  prominent  of  the  ruins  of  that  city. 
Neither  of  them  were  ever  attached  to  any  mosques ; they  are  indeed 
pillars  of  victory,  or  Jaya  Sthamhas, 4 like  those  in  India,  and  are  such 
as  we  might  expect  to  tind  in  a countiy  so  long  Buddhist.  One  of 
them  was  erected  by  Mahmoud  himself : the  other  was  built,  or  at  least 
finished,  by  Masoud,  one  of  his  immediate  successors.1 

Tho  lower  part  of  these  towers  is  of  a star-like  form — the  plan 
being  apparently  that  of  two  squares  placed  diagonally  tho  one  over 
the  other.  The  upper  part,  rising  to  tho  height  of  about  140  ft.  from 
the  ground,  is  circular ; both  are  of  brickwork,  covered  with  orna- 
ments of  terra-cotta  of  extreme  elaboration  and  beauty,  and  retaining 
its  sharpness  to  the  present  day. 

Several  other  miliars  of  the  same  class  are  found  farther  west,  even 
as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus,*  which,  like  these,  wore  pillars  of 
victory,  erected  by  tho  conquerors  on  their  liattle-fields.  None  of 
these  have  the  sume  architectural  merit,  as  those  of  Ghazni,  at  least  in 
their  present  state,  though  it  may  be  that  their  ornaments,  having 
been  in  stucco  or  some  jierishable  material,  have  disappeared,  leaving 
us  now  only  tho  skeleton  of  what  they  were. 

The  weakness  of  Mahmoud’s  successors  left  the  Indians  in  repose 
for  more  than  a century  and  a half;  and,  like  all  Eastern  dynasties,  the 
Gbaznavides  were  gradually  sinking  to  inevitable  decay,  but  their  fall 
was  precipitated  by  the  crimes  of  one  of  them,  which  were  fearfully 
avenged  by  the  destruction  of  their  empire  and  capital  by  Ala  ud  deen, 
and  the  final  siqtereession  of  their  race  by  that  of  Ghori,  in  the  person 
of  Shahab  ud  deen,  in  the  year  1183. 


1 It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  not  one 
single  officer  accompanied  our  armies,  when 
they  passed  and  re  passed  over  Ghazni,  with 
sufficient  taste  and  knowledge  to  appreciate 
the  interest  of  these  ruins ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  if  an  opportunity  should  again  occur, 
that  their  importance  to  the  history  of  art  in 
the  Hast  will  not  bo  overlooked. 

* The  sketch  of  the  tomb  published  by 
M.  Vigne  in  his  Travels  in  Afghanistan  gives 
too  confined  a portion  of  it  to  enable  us  to 
judge  cither  of  it*  form  or  detail.  The  gate 
in  front  is  piobahly  modern,  and  the  foiled 


arches  in  the  liackground  api>ear  to  be  the 
only  part  that  belongs  to  the  1 1th  century. 

a The  tradition  that  these  gates  were  of 
sandal-wood,  and  brought  from  Somnath,  is 
entirely  disproved  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
of  the  local  pine-wood,  as  well  as  by  the  style 
of  decoration,  which  has  no  resemblance  to 
Hindu  work. 

4 See  pp.  6,  81,  &c. 

4 See  translation  of  the  inscription  on  these 
miliars,  J.A.S.B.,  No.  134,  for  1H43. 

6 Two  are  represented  by  Dubois  dc  Mont- 
pereux,  Voyage  a u tour  du  Caucase. 
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With  all  the  vigour  of  a new  race,  the  OhorianB  set  about  the  con- 
quest of  India.  After  sustaining  a defeat  in  the  year  1191,  Sliahab  nd 
deen  again  entered  India  in  1193,  when  ho  attacked  and  defeated 
Pirthay,  Itaja  of  Delhi.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Canouge  in  1194:  and  after  the  fall  of  these  two,  the  greatest  capitals 
and  empires  in  the  peninsula,  India  may  bo  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered before  his  death,  which  happened  in  120<i. 

At  his  death  his  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  India  fell  to  the 
share  of  Kootub  ud  deen  Ibek.  This  prince  was  originally  a Turkish 
slave : afterwards  ho  becarno  one  of  .Shahab  ud  deen’s  generals,  and 
contributed  greatly  by  his  talents  and  military  skill  to  the  success  of 
his  master,  lie  and  his  successor,  Altumsh,  continued  nobly  tile  work 


Mlnar  at  GbaznL  From  a drawing  by  G.  T.  V igne,  Emj. 
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so  successfully  lasgun,  and  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  12:15,  the 
empire  of  northern  India  had  permanently  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Hindus  to  those  of  their  Mahometan  conquerors. 

For  three  centuries  the  empire  continued  under  a succession  of 
Turkish,  or  as  they  are  usually  called,  of  Pathan  dynasties.  These 
monarchs  exhibited  a continued  vigour  and  energy  very  unusual  in 
the  East,  and  they  not  only  sustained  but  increased  and  consolidated 
this  newly  acquired  accession  to  the  dominions  of  the  faithful,  when,  in 
1494,  Baber,  the  4th  in  descent  from  Tamerlane,  invaded  Hindustan, 
und  Snail}'  established  the  celebrated  dynasty  of  the  Moguls,  which 
during  six  succeeding  reigns,  extending  over  the  extraordinary  period 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  reached  a degree  of  splendour  and  of  solid 
power  almost  unknown  in  the  East.  On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in 
1707,  the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  a prey  to  anarchy  till  after 
the  battle  of  l’lassy  in  1757,  when  it  virtually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  We  have  now  hold  it  for  nearly  a century,  but  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is  that  our  influence 
has  been  fatal  as  far  as  architecture  or  art  is  concerned.  Wherever 
our  power  is  fairly  established,  the  natives  have  ceased  to  build  with 
taste,  and  wo  have  even  lalmured  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  former 
architectural  beauty.  It  may  be  that  the  good  we  have  done  may 
more  than  compensate  for  this ; but  it  is  painful  to  think  that  this  has 
been  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  was  beautiful  and  refined. 

Kootub. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  group  of  ruins  that  exist  in  India,  or 
jierhaps  in  any  ]>art  of  the  world,  is  that  which  is  grouped  round  the 
tall  column  of  Victory  which  Kootub  erected  at  Delhi  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace  of  the  ^unfortunate  I’irthay  ltaja,  to  celebrate  his 
conquest  of  the  Hindus. 

Even  in  situation  these  ruins  are  singularly  beautiful,  for  they 
stand  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a hill  overlooking  a plain  that  once  had 
been  apparently  a lake,  and  afterwards  became  the  site  of  three  suc- 
cessive capitals  of  the  East.  In  front  are  the  ruins  of  Togluckabad,  the 
gigantic  fort  of  an  old  Pathan  chief ; and  further  north  the  plain  is  still 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  Old  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  later  I’athans 
und  earlier  Moguls.  Beyond  that,  at  the  distance  of  9 or  10  miles, 
are  seen  the  towers  of  Shahjchanabad,  the  modem  capital,  and  still 
the  seat  of  the  nominal  monarchy  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Still  farther 
north  arc  situated  the  civil  station  and  cantonments  of  the  British  rulers 
of  the  country.  It  is  a fortunate  circumstanco  that  these  were  not 
pluced  here,  as  at  Agra,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  for  it  is  to  this  that 
wo  owe  their  preservation.  But  for  the  distance  it  is  probable  that 
marble  columns  would  have  been  taken  for  all  purposes  for  which 
they  might  have  been  available,  with  a total  disregard  for  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  remains  thereby  annihilated.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Shahlimar  gardens,  which  were 
the  only  buildings  of  importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English 
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station,  have  disappeared ; but  this  is  of  slight  importance  as  compared 
with  the  ruins  to  the  south.1 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  principal  ruins  will  be  understood 
front  woodcut  No.  335,  which  was  taken  with  great  care,  though  the 


33fl.  Man  of  Ruing  in  Old  Delhi.  .From  a plan  by  the  Author.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


1 At  oue  time  a better  influence  seems 
to  have  prevailed,  and  some  money  was 
spent  in  rejwiiring  the  Kootub  Mlnar.  It 
is  true  this  was  done  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  A door  was  added  in  the  true  style  of 
.Strawberry  Hill  Gothic ; and  a kiosk  was 
stuck  on  its  summit  copied  from  the  garden 
pavilion  of  some  modern  dwelling  in  Delhi, 
and  balustrades  added  to  the  balconies  in  the 


same  taste.  A dome,  too,  surmounted  the 
whole;  but  as  this  was  of  lath  and  plaster,  or 
some  such  material,  it  has  disappeared  long 
ago,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  other  im- 
provements had  so  also;  hut  the  masonry 
was  repaired  and  consolidated,  and  we  must 
therefore  be  thankful  that  so  much  was  done, 
and  not  grumble  at  the  mode. 

2 E 
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scale  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  it  prevents  all  its 
peculiarities  from  being  seen.  To  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  all  the  pillars  arc  of  Hindu,  and  all  the  walls  of 
Mahometan  architecture. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  whether  the  pillars  now  stand 
as  originally  arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  they  have  been  taken 
down  and  re-arrangod  by  the  conquerors.  Jn  this  instance  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  former  was  the  case,  and  that  they  were  open 
colonnades  surrounding  the  palace  of  1’irthay  Itaja.  Hut  supposing  this 
to  be  so  with  regard  to  the  pillars,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the  enclos- 
ing walls  were  erected  by  the  Moslems,  all  the  string-courses  being 
covered  with  ornaments  in  their  style,  and  all  the  openings  possessing 
pointed  arches,  which  the  Hindus  never  used.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  the 
only  instance  known  of  Hindu  pillars  being  left  undisturbed.  The 
celebrated  contemporary  mosque  at  Canouge  is  undoubtedly  a Jaina 
temple,  rearranged  on  a plan  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  mosque  of 
Amrou  at  Old  Cairo  (woodcut  No.  318)  ; but  as  the  roof  and  domes  are 
all  of  Jaina  architecture,  no  traco  of  the  Moorish  style  is  to  lie  seen 
internally  : the  exterior  is  as  purely  of  Mahometan  architecture.  There 
is  another  mosque  at  Dhar,  near  Mandoo,  of  much  more  modem  date, 
which  is  without  doubt  a Jaina  temple  re-arranged,  as  explained  p.  80. 
Another  in  the  fort  at  Jaunpore,  as  well  as  fragments  of  other 
mosques  elsewhere,  all  show  the  same  system  of  taking  down  and  re- 
arranging the  materials  on  a different  plan.  If  therefore  the  pillars 
at  Kootub  are  in  situ , it  is  the  only  instance  known  of  such  being  the 
case.  It.  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  explain  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  taking  down  and  rebuilding  any  of  these  erections,  for  the 
joints  of  the  pillars  aro  all  fitted  with  the  precision  that  Hindu  patience 
alone  could  give  ; and  each  compartment  of  the  roof  is  composed  of 
9 stones — 4 architraves,  4 angular  and  1 central  slab,  as  explained 
in  diagram  No.  47,  p.  74,  and  all  so  exactly  fitted,  and  so  little  de- 
pendent on  cement,  as  easily  to  be  taken  down  and  put  up  again.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  domes,  all  which,  being  honestly  and  fairly  fitted, 
would  suffer  no  damage  from  the  process  of  removal. 

The  section  (woodcut  No.  330)  of  ono  half  of  the  principal  colon- 
nade (the  one  facing  the  great  series  of  arches)  will  explain  its  form 
better  than  words  can  do.  It  is  so  purely  Jaina,  that  it  should  per- 
haps have  been  introduced  in  speaking  of  that  style  ; but  as  making 


Section  of  part  of  East  Colonnade  nt  the  Kootub,  Old  Delhi.  Scale  25  fL  to  1 in. 
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a part  of  the  earliest  mosque  in  India,  I have  preferred  introducing  it 
in  this  place.  The  pillars  used  here  are  of  the  same  order,  and  similar  to 
those  used  on  Mount  Abu  (shown  in  woodcut  No.  44),  except  that  those 
at  Old  Delhi  are  much  richer  and  more  elaborate.  They  belong  pro- 
bably to  the  9th  or  10th  century,  and  are  among  the  few  examples  to 
be  found  in  India  that  seem  to  lie  overloaded  with  ornament — there 
not  being  one  inch  of  plain  surface  from  the  capital  to  the  base.  Still 
the  ornament  is  so  sharp  and  so  beautifully  executed,  and  the  effect,  in 
their  present  state  of  decay  and  ruin,  so  picturesque,  tliat  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  fault  with  what  is  so  beautiful.  In  some  instances  the 
figures  that  were  on  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  have  been  cut  off,  as 
offensive  to  Mahometan  strictness  with  regard  to  idolatrous  images ; 
but  on  the  roof  and  less  seen  parts,  the  crossed-] egged  figures  of  the 
Jaina  saints,  and  other  emblems  of  that  religion,  may  still  be  detected. 


The  glory  of  the  mosque,  however,  is  not  in  these  Hindu  remains, 
but  in  the  great  range  of  arches  on  tho  eastern  side,  extending  north 
and  south  for  about  385  ft.,  and  consisting  of  3 greater  and  8 smaller 
arches ; the  central  one  being  22  ft.  wide  and  53  high  ; the  larger  side 
arches  24  ft.  4 in.,  and  about  tho  same  height  as  the  central  arch; 
the  smaller  arches  are  about  half  these  dimensions,  and  unfortunately 
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arc  generally  very  much  ruined.  Behind  this,  at  the  distance  of 
02  ft.,  are  the  foundations  of  another  wall ; but  whether  intended  to 
be  carried  as  high  as  that  in  front  is  by  no  means  apparent.  It. 
seems  probable  that  the  Hindu  pillars  between  the  two  screens 
were  tho  only  part  that  was  proposed  to  be  covered,  some  of  them 
lasing  built  into  the  back  part  of  the  great  arches,  and  all  above 
them  is  quite  plain  and  smooth,  without  the  least  indication  of  any 
intention  to  construot  a vault  or  roof  of  any  sort.  Besides  this,  a roof 
is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  a mosque ; a wall  facing  Mecca  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  frequently  in  India  is  all  that  is  built,  though 
sometimes  an  enclosure  is  added  in  front  of  it  to  protect  the  wor- 
shippers from  interruption.  Hoofed  colonnades  are  of  course  not  only 

convenient  but  ornamental  accompani- 
ments. yet  far  from  being  indispensable. 

The  history  of  this  mosque,  as  told  in 
its  construction,  is  as  curious  as  any- 
thing about  it.  It.  seems  tho  Afghan 
conquerors  had  a tolerably  distinct  ideu 
that  pointed  arches  were  tho  true  form 
of  architectural  openings ; but  lsjing 
without  science  sufficient  to  construct 
them,  they  left  the  Hindu  architects  anti 
builders  whom  they  employed  to  follow 
their  own  devices  as  to  the  mode  by  which 
this  form  was  to  be  attained.  The  II  in- 
tlus,  however,  up  to  this  timo  had  never 
built  archos,  nor  indeed  did  they  for 
centuries  afterwards.  Accordingly  they 
proceeded  to  make  the  pointed  openings 
on  the  same  principle  upon  which  they 
built  their  domes.  They  carried  them  up 
in  horizontal  courses  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  then  closed  them  by  long  slabs 
meeting  at  the  top,  the  construction 
being  in  fact  that  of  the  arch  of  the 
aqueduct  at  Tusculum,  shown  in  wood- 
cut No.  2dtt.  The  same  architects  were 
employed  by  their  masters  to  orna- 
ment the  faces  of  those  arches,  and  did 
so  by  copying  and  repeating  the  orna- 
ments on  the  pillars  and  friezes  on  tho 
opposite  sides  of  tho  court,  covering 
the  whole  with  a lace-w'ork  of  intricate 
:i:h.  Minor  «f  K»<tub.  and  delicate  carving,  such  as  no  mosque 

torn  a sketch  by  the  Author,  ever  received  before  or  since ; and  though 

it  is  perhaps  in  a great  measure  thrown  away  and  lost  when  used  on 
such  a scale,  it  is  without  a single  exception  the  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  its  class  known  to  exist  anywhere.  The  stone  being  par- 
ticularly hard  and  good,  it  retains  its  freshness  to  the  present  day,  and 
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is  only  destroyed  above  the  arches  where  the  faulty  Hindu  construc- 
tion has  superinduced  premature  decay. 

The  minar  is  48  ft.  4 in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and.  when  mea- 
sured in  1794,  was  242  ft.  in  height.1  Even  then,  however,  the  capital 
was  ruined,  so  that  some  10  or  perhaps  20  ft.  must  be  added  to  this  to 
complete  its  original  elevation.  It  is  ornamented  by  four  boldly  pro- 
jecting balconies;  one  at  90,  the  second  at  140,  the  third  at  180,  and 
the  fourth  at  203  ft.  from  the  ground  ; between  which  are  richly  sculp- 
tured raised  belts  containing  inscriptions.  In  tlie  lower  story  the 
projecting  flutes  are  alternately  angular  and  circular,  in  the  second 
circnlar,  and  in  the  third  angular  only;  above  this  the  minar  is  plain, 
but  principally  of  white  marble  with  belts  of  tho  red  sandstone  of 
which  the  three  lower  stories  are  composed. 

The  only  building  known  to  be  taller  than  this  that  the  Ma- 
hometans ever  erected  is  the  minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Hassan,  at 
Cairo  (p.  394  and  woodcut.  No.  320)  ; but  as  this  pillar  at  Old  Delhi  is 
a wholly  independent  building,  it  has  a far  nobler  appearance,  and 
both  in  design  and  finish  far  surpasses  its  Egyptian  rival,  as  indeed 
it  does  any  building  of  its  class,  so  far  as  I know,  in  the  whole 
world. 

At  the  distance  of  470  ft.  north  of  this  one  a second  minar  was 
commenced,  of  twice  its  dimensions,  or  297  ft.  in  circumference.  It 
wiis  only  carried  up  to  the  height  of  40  ft.,  and  abandoned  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Togluek- 
abad  or  elsewhere. 

The  date  of  all  these  buildings  is  known  with  sufficient  exactness 
from  the  inscriptions  that  cover  them,*  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
inner  court  was  enclosed  by  Shahab  ud  decn.  The  contral  range  of  arches 
(woodcut  No.  337)  was  built  by  Kootub  ud  deen;  the  wings  by  Altumsh, 
whose  tomb  is  behind  the  northern  range ; and  the  minar  either  built, 
or  at  least  finished,  by  the  same  monarch : they  extend  therefore  from 
A.n.  1 196-1235,  but  wore  left  incomplete  at  tho  death  of  the  last-named 
king. 

Having  described  at  such  length  tho  ruins  of  the  first  buildings 
the  Moslems  erected  in  tho  old  imperial  city  of  the  Hindus,  we  pass 
over  the  mosques  at  Canongc,  I)har,  Mandoo,  Jaunporc,  Arc.,  which 
were  built  in  the  samo  style  ; for,  though  full  of  interest  in  themselves, 
they  do  not  possess  sufficient  individual  character  to  require  detailed 
descriptions  of  each.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  again  to  allude  to  tho 
Pillars  of  Victory  which  the  Moslems  erected  at  Gonr,’  Dowlntabad,* 
Cool,  Hissar,5  or  elsewhere,  wherever  indeed  they  wished  to  signalise 
and  commemorate  their  triumph  over  the  Infidels. 


1 Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  313.  1 Capt,  (Irindlay's  Views  in  the  East.  In 

* Translated  by  Walter  Ewer,  Asiatic  Re-  neither  of  these  works  are  the  plates  nuin- 

&eardies,  vol.  xiv.  p.  480.  he  red. 

* Daniel l’s  Views  in  the  East.  5 J.A.S.B.  vol.  vii.  plate  xxvi. 
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Jauxtore. 

About  two  centuries  nfter  the  conquest  of  Imlia  by  the  Moslems, 
Khoja  ,10111111,  the  Soubahdar  or  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Jaunpore  is  situated,  assumed  independence,  and  established  a dynasty 
which  maintained  itself  for  nearly  a century,  from  A.n.  1397  to  about 
1478,— and  though  then  reconquered  by  the  sovereign  of  Delhi,  it 
still  retained  a sort  of  semi-independence  till  finally  incorporated  in 
the  Mogul  empire  by  the  great  Akbar.  During  this  period  it  was 
adorned  by  several  largo  mosques,  three  of  which  still  remain  tolerably 
entire,  and  a considerable  number  of  tombs,  palaces,  and  other  buildings, 
besides  a fort  and  bridge,  all  of  which  are  as  remarkable  specimens  of 
their  class  of  architecture  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  India. 

The  Jumma  Mcsjid,  or  Friday  mosque,  was  commenced  by  Shah 
Ibrahim,  A.n.  1419,  but  not  completed  till  tho  rcipt  of  Hoscin  14.r>l- 
1478.  It  consists  of  a court-yard  220  ft.  by  214,  on  the  western  side 
of  which  is  situated  a range  of  buildings,  the  central  one  covered  by  a 
dome  40  ft,  in  diameter,  in  front  of  which  stands  a gate  pyramid  or 
propyl nn,'  of  almost  Egyptian  mass  and  outline,  rising  to  the  height  of 


M9.  View  of  I cm  I fiatewajr  of  Juiumn  McaJM,  Jaiinpore. 


1 A view  of  it,  not  n good  one,  in  given  in  DnnicHV 
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8f)  ft.  This  pile  pyramid  by  its  elevation  supplied  the  place  of  a mi- 
naret, which  none  of  these  mosques  possess.  On  each  side  of  the  dome 
is  a compartment  divided  into  two  stories  by  a stone  floor  supported 
on  pillars  ; and  beyond  this  on  each  side  is  an  apartment,  40  ft.  by  .50, 
covered  bv  a bold  pointed  vault  with  ribs,  and  so  constructed  that  its 
upjHT  surface  forms  the  external  roof  of  the  building,  which  in  Gothic 
vaults  is  scarcely  ever  the  case. 

The  three  sides  tif  the  court-yard  were  surrounded  by  double  colon- 
nades two  stories  in  height  internally,  but  with  three  on  tho  exterior, 
the  floor  of  the  court-yard  being  raised  to  the  height  of  tho  lower 
story.  On  each  face  was  a handsome  gateway;  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  339,  which  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  stylo:  the 
greater  part  of  tho  eastern  side  of  tho  court  has  been  taken  down  and 
removed  by  the  English  to  repair  station-roads  nnd  bridges,  for  which 
in  their  estimation  these  pillars  are  admirably  adapted.  The  smallest 
of  tho  mosques  is  tho  ball  Durwaza  or  Hcd  Gate.  It  is  in  the  same 


340.  Lull  Durwaza  Mosque,  Jauupore. 


style  as  the  other's  ; and  its  propylon  -represented  in  woodcut  No. 
340  — displays  not  only  the  bold  massiveness  with  which  these 
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mosques  wore  erected,  but  shows  also  that  strange  admixture  of  Hindu 
and  Mahometan  architecture  which  pervaded  the  style  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  continuance  in  India. 

Of  the  three  mosques  remaining  at  Jaunpore,  the  Atala  Mesjid  is 
the  most  ornate  and  the  most  beautiful.  Tho  colonnades  surrounding 
its  court  are  four  aisles  in  depth,  the  outer  columns  of  which  are  double 
square  pillars,  as  arc  also  those  adjoining  the  interior  of  the  court.  The 
three  intermediate  rows  arc  single  square  columns.  This  is  altogether 
so  like  an  Indian  arrangement,  that  1 at  one  time  was  half  inclined  to 
agree  with  Baron  lltigel,  and  fancy  that  this  really  was  an  old  Buddhist 
monastery.  Its  gateways,  however,  which  are  purely  Saracenic,  are 
tho  principal  omamonts  of  the  outer  court,  and  the  western  face  is 
adorned  by  3 propylons  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  last  wood- 
cut,  but  richer  and  more  beautiful,  whilo  its  interior  domes  and  roofs 
are  superior  to  any  other  specimen  of  Mahometan  art  I am  acquainted 
with  of  so  early  an  age. 

The  other  buildings  hardly  require  particular  mention,  though,  as 
transition  specimens  from  one  style  to  another,  these  Jaunpore  ex- 
amples are  well  worthy  of  illustration,  and  in  themselves  possess  a 
simplicity  and  grandeur  not  often  met  with  in  this  style.  An  appear- 
ance of  strength,  moreover,  is  imparted  to  them  by  their  sloping  walls, 
which  is  foreign  to  our  general  conception  of  Saracenic  art.  Among 
tho  1‘athans  of  India  tho  expression  of  strength  is  as  characteristic  of 
the  style  as  massiveness  is  of  that  of  the  Normans  in  England.  In 
India  it  is  found  conjoined  with  a degree  of  refinement  seldom  met 
with  elsewhere,  Hnd  totally  free  from  the  coarseness  usually  combined 
with  vigour  and  boldness  of  design  in  other  countries. 

Gour. 

The  city  of  Gour,  in  Bengal,  long  tho  Hindu  capital  of  the  lower 
country,  and  for  more  than  threo  centuries  the  scat  of  an  indejamdent 
1’athan  kingdom,  possesses  within  its  walls  and  in  its  neighbourhood  a 
series  of  ruins,  principally  mosques,  well  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
Owing  perhajis  to  the  materials  being  principally  brick,  they  do  not 
possess  the  largeness  and  grandeur  of  tho  Jaunpore  examples.  The 
influence  of  Hindu  art  here  shows  itself  more  in  an  extremo  elabora- 
tion of  rninuto  detail  than  in  any  influence  it  exerted  on  tho  original 
character  of  the  1'athan  conceptions. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  designs  of  the  Gour  mosques  is,  that,  like 
that  at  Cordoba,  they  want  variety  and  subordination  of  parts.  The 
great  Adinah,  built  by  Sekandcr  Shah  (a.d.  1358  to  1367),  for  instance, 
is  a building  500  ft.  north  and  south  by  300  east  and  west,  containing 
a court-yard,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  u thick  brick  wall,  cut  tip 
into  88  similar  arcaded  openings,  only  one  of  which,  that  on  tho  centre 
facing  Mecca,  is  larger  and  more  dignified  than  the  rest.  Tho  roof  in 
like  manner  is  supported  by  266  pillars  of  black  marble,  of  a bold  and 
pleasing  design,  it  must  bo  confessed,  but  wanting  in  variety  ; tuid 
these  and  the  walls  support  no  less  than  385  domes,  all  similar  in  do- 
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sign  and  construction.'  The  only  variety  that  exists  is  where  a plat- 
form, called  the  1’adshah  ka  Tukht,  or  “ King's  throne,”  cuts  the  height 
as  at  Jaunpore  into  two  stories.  For  a caravanserai  snch  a design 
would  be  appropriate ; but  in  an  edifice  where  expression  and  beauty 
wero  absolutely  required  it  is  far  too  monotonous.  The  same  defect 
runs  through  the  whole  group ; and  though  their  size  and  elegance  of 
details,  joined  with  the  picturesque  state  of  richly  foliaged  ruin  in 
which  they  arc  now  found,  make  them  charming  subjects  for  the  pencil, 
they  jkisscss  all  the  defects  of  design  we  remarked  in  the  great  halls 
of  a thousand  columns  in  the  south  of  this  country.*  It  seems,  indeed, 
almost  as  if  here  we  had  again  got  among  the  Tamul  races,  and  that 
their  peculiarities  were  again  coming  to  the  surface,  though  dressed  in 
the  garb  of  a foreign  race. 

Mandoo. 

A far  finer  specimen  of  a 1’athan  mosque  is  that  built  by  the  Ghori 
sovereigns  of  Mandoo,  in  that  capital,  where  they  reigned  from  a.d. 
1387  to  1435.  It  was  principally,  if  not  altogether,  erected  by  Ho- 
shang.  the  second  king, 
a.d.  1305  to  1432.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  Adinah 
mosque,  being  only  290  ft. 
by  275  externally.  Inter- 
nally the  court-yard  is  al- 
most an  exact  square  of 
1 02  ft.,  and  would  be  quite 
so,  wore  it  not  tlrat  two  of 
the  piers  on  the  east  and 
west  faces  are  doubled. 

In  other  respects  the  four 
sides  of  the  court  are  ex- 
actly similar,  each  being 
ornamented  by  eleven 
great  arches  of  exactly 
the  samo  dimensions  and 
height,  supported  by  piers 
or  pillars,  each  of  one  sin- 
gle block  of  red  sandstone. 

The  only  variety  attempt- 
ed is,  that  the  east  side  is 
only  two  arcades  in  depth, 
the  north  and  south  three,  341.  run  of  Mo«qnf  it  Munkw. 

while  the  west  side,  or 

that  facing  Mecca,  has  five,  besides  being  ornamented  by  threo  great 
domes,  each  42  ft.  in  diameter. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  341),  these  largo  domes 

* These  j particulars  arc  taken  pi*in«  i j«illy  jepore,  published  by  Montgomery  Martin  in 
from  Buchanan  Hamilton’s  Statistic*  of  (Him-  * Eastern  India.*  * I*.  98  ct  «•»/</. 
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arc  supported  each  by  twelve  pillars.  'i’hu  pillars  arc  all  equally 
spaced,  the  architect  having  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  to 
widen  the  central  avenues  on  the  intersection  of  which  the  domes 
stand.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  four  sides  of  the  octagon  sup- 
porting the  dome,  which  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  court,  are 
shorter  than  the  four  diagonal  sides.  Internally  this  produces  a very 
awkward  appearance ; but  this  could  not  have  lreen  avoided  except  by 
running  into  another  difficulty, — that  of  having  oblong  spaces  at  the 
intersections  of  the  wider  aisles  with  the  narrower,  to  which  the 
smaller  domes  must  have  been  fitted.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  archi- 
tect took  the  less  inconvenient  course  of  the  two. 

The  interior  of  the  court  is  represented  woodcut  No.  342,  and 


342.  Court-yard  of  Great  Muaque  at  Muiuloo.  From  a Sketch  by  the  Author. 


for  simple  grandeur  and  expression  of  power  it  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  now  to  be  found  in  India.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fast  falling  to  decay,  and  a few  years  more  may  deprive  it  of  most 
of  that  beauty  with  which  it  impressed  me  when  I visited  it  in  1829. 

Alt  MED  ABAC. 

The  city  of  Almiedabad,  the  Moslem  capital  of  Guzerat,  is  as  rich 
in  splendid  mosques  as  Jaunpore  or  any  of  the  provincial  capitals  of 
India,  and  their  style  is  as  distinctive  of  their  locality  as  in  any  other 
instance  in  this  country. 

'Die  town  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  the  second  king  of  his  race, 
who  reigned  from  1412  to  1443.  He  founded  the  great  mosque,  which 
for  extent  and  beauty  of  detail  seems  to  surpass  everything  of  its  (.-lass, 
even  in  India.  In  this  instance  the  style  is  Jainn,  and  the  archi- 
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tecture  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  contemporary  temple  at  Sadreo 
(woodcuts  Nos.  .r>4,  55),  with  details  borrowed  from  the  still  older 
temples  at  Abu  (woodcut  No.  44).  'I'll is  peculiarity  arose  not  only 
from  the  locality,  but  also  because  tbo  dynasty  was  originally  of  Hindu  * 
race,  and  clung  to  their  own  style  and  old  feelings  notwithstanding 
their  conversion  to  Mahomedanism.  The  admixture  of  the  elaborate 
and  graceful  forms  of  .laiua  with  the  larger  and  tailor  proportions 
of  Saracenic  architecture  makes  this  style  as  pleasing,  if  not  more  so, 
than  any  of  the  various  forms  the  style  takes  in  India. 

All  the  Ahmedabad  mosques  are  similar  in  design,  and  vary  only 
in  size.  They  consist  of  a courtyard  surrounded  on  throe  sides  by  open 
colonnades,  the  fourth  occupied  by  the  mosque  itself.  This  is  entered 
from  the  court  by  three  largo  doors,  and  is  surmounted  by  three  domes 
of  somewhat  flat  outline  externally,  but  internally  as  richly  orna- 
mented as  any  tho  Jains  ever  built. 

These  are  invariably  supported,  like  those  of  the  Jains,  on  8 pillars, 
made  up  to  a square  with  4 more,  so  tliat  the  smaller  mosques  have 
36  pillars  internally,  tho  larger  probably  twice  that  number.  In  all 
instances  the  central  compartment  is  raised  considerably,  and  the  light 


343_  Section  of  Mosque  at  Ahmedabad. 


admitted  through  the  double  colonnade  in  the  roof,  as  shown  in  tho 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  343).  This  arrangement  is  similar  to  the 
hypethron  of  the  Egyptians  explained  above  (pages  230  et  seq.'),  and  is 
identical  with  that  illustrated  in  woodcut  No.  112  as  having  existed 
at  Khorsalwul. 

The  minarets  of  these  mosques  are  attached  to  the  central  compart- 
ment, flanking  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  being  of  a bold 
Saracenic  outline,  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  Hindu 
carving,  they  arc  tho  most  gorgeous  things  of  their  kind  in  India, 
though  neither  so  graceful  as  those  of  Cairo  nor  so  elegant  as  some  at 
Agra  and  Delhi. 
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The  Guzcrat  dynasty  being  of  Hindu  origin,  has  left  no  tombs 
worthy  of  notice.  But  their  palaces,  their  bowloes,  and  generally 
their  civic  buildings,  are  ns  beautiful  and  as  splendid  as  their  mosques, 
• but  unfortunately  as  little  known  either  from  drawings  or  descriptions. 

Delhi  and  Aoka. 

The  older  I’athan  mosqnes  at  Delhi  and  its  neighbourhood  show 
the  same  peculiarities  of  simple  uniformity  of  design,  and  numlrer  of 
small  domes  generally  grouped  around  one  or  three  larger  ones.  Before 
the  conquests  bv  the  Moguls,  however,  this  style  had  in  a great  mea- 
sure been  superseded  by  a more  artistic  and  ornamental  style  of  build- 
ings. The  body  of  the  mosque  became  generally  an  oblong  hall,  covered 
by  one  central  dome  flanked  by  two  others  of  the  same  horizontal 
dimensions,  but  not  so  lofty,  and  separated  from  the  central  dome  by 
a broad  bold  arch,  whose  mouldings  nnd  decorations  formed  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  building. 


Tho  fiendentivts  were  even  more  remarkable  than  the  arches  for 
elals)rateness  of  detail.  Their  forms  are  so  various  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  classify  or  describe  them ; perhaps  tho  most  usual  is  that 
represented  woodcut  No.  1144,  where  tho  angle  is  filled  up  with  a 
number  of  small  imitations  of  arches,  bracketing  one  beyond  tho 
other.  It  was  this  form  that  afterwards  was  converted  into  the  honey- 
comb work  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
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Thu  facades  of  these  mosques  too  became  far  more  ornamental  and 
more  frequently  enciusted  with  marbles,  and  always  ornamented  with 
sculpture  of  a rich  and  beautiful  character ; the  angles  of  the  building 
were  also  relieved  by  little  kiosks,  supported  by  four  richly  bracketed 
pillars,  but  never  with  minarets,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  were  never 
attached  to  mosques  during  the  l’athan  period.  The  call  to  prayer 
was  made  from  the  roof,  or  at.  Jaunpore  perhaps  from  the  top  of  the 
great  propylon ; but  I do  not  know  one  single  instance  of  a minaret 
built  for  such  a purpose,  though  they  were,  as  wo  know,  universal  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere  long  before  this  period,  and  wero  considered 
nearly  indisjtensable  in  the  works  of  the  Moguls  very  shortly  after- 
wards. They  seem  to  have  regarded  the  minor  as  the  Italians  viewed 
the  Camjxthile , moro  ns  a symbol  of  power  and  of  victory  than  as  an 
adjunct  to  a church,  which  it  became  under  the  true  Gothic  architects 
of  the  North. 

When  the  Moguls  had  established  themselves  on  the  throne  of  the 
defeated  Pathans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ltith  century,  they  found 
the  style  of  architecture  wholly  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of 
Indian  art,  from  which  it  had  sprung,  and  forming  in  itself  a complete 
and  uniform  system  almost  without  any  foreign  admixture.  In  this 
form  the  stylo  was  adopted  by  Humayun,  and  characterises  all  his 
buildings.  Akbar,  his  son,  seems  to  have  had  a singular  predilec- 
tion for  Hindus  and  Hinduisms,  and  nowhere  did  he  show  this  more 
than  in  his  buildings,  which  present  the  most  picturesque  assemblages 
possible  of  Mahometan  forms  and  exigencies  carried  out  with  Hindu 
feeling  and  Hindu  richness  and  elegance  of  design.  His  two  next 
successors,  Jehangir  and  Shah  Jehan,  wholly  abandoned  this  peculiar 
style,  which  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  a retrograde  step,  and 
pursued  the  more  legitimate  path  of  art,  reforming  its  details  and 
improving  the  elegance  of  their  designs.  By  these  means  their 
buildings,  especially  their  mosques,  became  models  of  elegance  and 
also  of  appropriateness.  The  purpose  of  every  part  was  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  and  with  a fitness  not  often  found  elsewhere  in  this 
style.  Thus  the  principal  side  of  their  mosques  is  always  an  inde- 
jiendent  building,  generally  covered  by  three  domes,  of  the  bull>-liko 
form  which  these  inonarchs  first  introduced  into  India,  and  is  adorned 
with  minarets.  The  side  colonnades  with  their  gateways,  which 
have  again  become  important  buildings,  are  always  kept  in  graceful 
subordination  to  the  western  mass,  and  the  whole  is  so  carefully 
studied  and  so  elegantly  ornamented,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  suggest  an  improvement.  But  with  all  this,  I question  much  if 
almost  every  artist  and  many  architects  would  not  prefer  the  clumsy 
splendour  of  the  Pathans,  with  all  their  rude  but  manly  magnificence, 
to  the  refined  but  somewhat  emasculated  grace  of  the  Moguls.  My  own 
feeling  is  entirely  with  the  former;  and  even  Akbar’s  works,  pic- 
turesque though  they  are,  seem  more  the  result  of  caprice  than  the 
honest  endeavours  to  attain  beauty  that  mark  those  of  the  Pathans. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  seems  more  than  doubtful  if  Cairo,  or  any 
western  city,  can  boast  of  mosques  so  lieautiful  as  those  of  Futtehpore 
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Sieri  or  those  of  the  imperial  cities  Agra  and  Delhi.  We  have  not 
yet,  however,  reached  that  point  of  knowledge  of  the  style  when  com- 
parative criticism  is  easy,  or  at  least  easily  conveyed  to  othcis. 

Perhaps  the  finest  of  these  Mogul  mosques  is  that  built  by  Akbar 
at  his  favourite  residence  of  Futtehpore  Sieri,  near  Agra ; but  it  can- 
not be  considered  so  complete  a type  of  the  style  as  the  Jumma  Mus- 
jid,  or  great  Mosque  of  Delhi,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  on  his  removing 
the  capital  to  its  present  site.  Its  appearance  will  lie  understood  from 
the  view  on  the  opposite  page,  taken  from  one  of  the  palace  gates.  It 
explains  all  the  parts  by  which  a mosque  of  this  age  was  usually  cha- 
racterised,— the  western  part  with  its  lofty  centre,  three  domes,  and 
two  minarets,  and  the  court-yard  with  its  open  colonnades,  its  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  three  gateways,  the  eastern  ono  being  always  more 
splendid  than  those  on  the  north  and  south.  The  w'hole  thus  fonns 
a group  intelligible  at  the  first  glance,  and  as  an  architectural  object 
possessing  a variety  of  outline  and  play  of  light  and  shade  which  few 
buildings  can  equal. 

The  terrace  on  which  this  mosque  is  raised,  as  well  as  all  tho 
essential  parts  of  it,  are  composed  of  fine  red  sundstone,  but  the  prin- 
cipal facade  is  ornamented  with  panels  and  hands  of  white  marble, 
and  tho  interior  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  same  material. 

The  subordinate  mosques  have  not  all  the  parts  here  shown,  nor  of 
course  are  they  on  so  large  a scale ; the  general  design,  however,  is  in 
most  cases  similar,  and,  even  when  many  parts  are  omitted,  the  remain- 
ing parts  are  so  subdued  and  arranged  that  the  completeness  of  the 
whole  is  not  impaired. 

By  far  the  rnoBt  elegant  mosque  of  this  age — perhaps  indeed  of 
any  period  of  Moslem  art— is  the  Mootee  Mesjid,  or  l’earl  mosque,  built 
by  Shah  Jehan  in  the  palace  of  Agra.  Its  dimensions  are  considerable, 
being  externally  235  ft.  east  and  west  by  190  north  and  south,  and 
the  court-yard  1 55  ft.  square. 

Its  mass  is  also  considerable,  as  the  whole  is  raised  on  a terrace  of 
artificial  construction,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  stands  well  out  from  the 
stirrounding  buildings  of  tho  fort.  Its  beauty  resides  in  its  court-yard, 
which  is  wholly  of  white  marble  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of 
its  domes.  In  design  it  somewhat  resembleB  the  great  Delhi  mosque 
represented  in  the  last,  woodcut,  except  that  the  minarets  are  omitted, 
and  in  this  example  the  side  gateways  aroonly  recesses.  The  western 
part,  or  mosque  projierly  so  called,  is  of  white  marblo  inside  and  out, 
and,  except  an  inscription  from  the  Koran  inlaid  with  black  marble  as 
a frieze,  it  has  no  ornament  whatever  beyond  tho  linos  of  its  own 
graceful  architecture.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I know,  less  ornamented 
than  any  other  building  of  the  same  pretensions,  forming  a singular 
contrast  with  the  late  buildings  of  this  style  in  Spain  and  elsewhere, 
which  depend  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  the  rich  exuberance  of 
the  ornament  with  which  they  are  overlaid. 

The  bigoted  Aurungzebo  built  many  large  and  splendid  mosques  ; 
but  even  in  his  day  the  style  was  visibly  on  the  decline,  and,  though 
many  gorgeous  edifices  of  this  class  have  since  then  been  erected 
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at  Owle,  Hydrabad,  and  other  Moslem  capitals,  their  style  is  so 
degraded  and  corrupt,  that  they  will  not  boar  to  be  mentioned  with 
those  wo  have  been  describing.  It  will  be  needless,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  recapitulate  their  names  and  dimensions.  Accordingly 
we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  tombs  and  other  works  of  their  nobler 
predecessors,  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  to  make  up  a complete 
picture  of  the  style. 

Tombs. 

As  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  the  previous  pages  of  this 
work,  the  great  architectural  peculiarity  of  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian 
l-aces  is  their  tomb-building  propensity,  in  which  they  aro  so  strongly 
distinguished  from  the  Arian,  and  also  from  the  great  Semitic  families, 
with  whom  they  divide  tho  greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  India — where  the 
tombs  of  the  Turks  and  Moguls  form  a complete  and  unbroken  series 
of  architectural  monuments  from  the  first  years  of  the  Moslem  invasion 
to  the  present  hour. 

Tho  tombs  of  the  Turks  or  Pathans  are  less  splendid  than  those  of 
the  Moguls;  but  nevertheless  the  whole  series  is  singularly  inte- 
resting, the  tombs  being  far  more  numerous  than  the  mosques.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  also,  they  aro  more  artistic  in  design,  and  frequently 
not  only  largor  but  more  splendidly  decorated  than  the  buildings 
exclusively  devoted  to  prayer. 

Tho  princes  of  the  Tartar  races,  in  carrying  out  their  love  of  tombs, 
made  it  their  practice  to  build  their  own  in  their  lifetime.  In  doing 
this  they  rejected  the  Egyptian  mode  of  preparing  dark  and  deep 
chambers  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  or  of  the  massive  pyramid.  The 
Tartars,  on  the  other  hand,  built  their  sepulchres  of  such  a character 
as  to  serve  for  places  of  enjoyment  for  themselves  anil  their  friends 
during  their  lifetime,  and  only  when  they  could  enjoy  them  no  longer 
they  became  the  solemn  resting-places  of  their  mortal  remains. 

The  usual  process  for  the  erection  of  these  structures  is  for  the 
king  or  noble  who  intends  to  provide  himself  a tomb  to  enclose  a 
garden  outside  the  city  walls,  generally  with  high  crenellated  walls . 
and  with  one  or  more  splendid  gateways ; and  in  the  centre  of  this  he 
erects  a square  or  octagonal  building,  crowned  by  a dome,  and  in  the 
more  splendid  examples  with  smaller  and  dome-roofed  apartments  on 
four  of  the  sides  or  angles,  the  other  four  being  devoted  to  entrances. 
This  building  is  generally  situated  on  a lofty  square  terrace,  from 
which  radiate  four  broad  alloys,  generally  with  marble-paved  canals 
ornamented  with  fountains ; the  angular  spaces  are  planted  with 
cypresses  and  other  evergreens  and  fruit  trees,  making  up  one  of  those 
formal  but  beautiful  gardens  so  characteristic  of  the  East.  During  the 
lifetime  of  the  founder,  the  central  building  is  called  a Barrah  Durrie, 
or  festal  hall,  and  is  so  used  as  a place  of  recreation  and  feasting  by 
him  and  his  friends. 

At  his  death  its  destination  is  changed, — the  founder’s  remains  are 
interred  beneath  the  central  dome.  Sometimes  his  favourite  wife  lies 
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beside  him;  but  more  generally  his  family  and  relations  are  buried 
beneutli  the  eollateral  domes.  When  once  used  as  a place  of  burial,  its 
vaults  never  again  resound  with  festive  mirth.  The  care  of  the  build- 
ing is  handed  over  to  priests  and  oadims,  who  gain  a scanty  subsistence 
by  the  sale  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  or  the  alms  of  those  who  come 
to  visit  the  last  resting-place  of  their  friend  or  master.  Perfect  silence 
now  takes  the  place  of  festivity  and  mirth.  The  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects  combines  with  the  repose  of  the  place  to  produce  an 
effect  as  graceful  as  it  is  solemn  and  appropriate. 

Though  the  tombs,  with  the  remains  of  their  enclosures,  are  so 
numerous  throughout  all  India,  tho  Tajo  Mchal,  at  Agra,  is  almost 
the  only  one  that  retains  its  garden  in  anything  like  its  pristino 
beauty,  and  there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  world  a scene  where 
nature  and  art  so  successfully  combine  to  produce  a perfect  work  of 
art  as  within  the  precincts  of  this  far-famed  mausoleum. 

The  oldest  authentic  tomb  in  India  is  that  built  for  himself  by 
Altumsli.  behind  the  great  range  of  arches  of  tho  Kootub,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  (woodcut  No.  335).  Though  small,  its  workmanship  is,  like 
that  of  the  mosque  itself, 
of  exquisite  beauty;  but 
either  it  was  left  un- 
finished, or  has  been 
subsequently  ruined,  as 
it  hus  now  no  roof. 

A more  beautiful 
tomb  than  even  this  is 
the  other,  shown  on  tho 
left  hand  of  tho  same 
plan  : at  least  a century 
more  modern,  though  its 
date  and  the  name  of  its 
founder  are  unknown. 

Its  walls  internally  are 
decorated  with  a diaper 
pattern  of  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence, and  the  inodo 
in  which  tho  square  is 
changed  into  an  octa-. 
gon  is  more  simply 
elegant  than  any  other 
example  I am  acquaint- 
ed with  in  India.  It  is 
earlier  than  the  penden- 
tive  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut  No.  344 ; but  the 
two  may  be  taken  as 
favourable  specimens,  this  one  of  the  simple,  the  other  of  tho  moro 
ornate  mode  of  effecting  tho  change  of  form  necessary  to  place  a cir- 
cular dome  on  a square  apartment,  lloth  these  forms  are  much  more 
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beautiful  than  the  usual  honeycomb  work  of  the  later  Spanish  Arabs,  or 
even  than  tlio  pewlentives  in  the  mosque  of  Tlussan  at  Cairo,  The 
only  foreign  rival  they  have,  so  far  as  1 know,  is  that  of  the  tomb  at 
Sultanieh,  illustrated  above  (woodcut  Mo.  32H).  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  illustrate  this  one  feature  of  Indian  art  alone,  no  two  span- 
drils  being  alike,  and  the  architects  seeming  to  have  exhausted  almost 
every  conceivable  form  in  their  endeavour  to  render  this  indispensable 
feature  as  ornate  as  possible. 

The  usual  form  of  a Patlian  tomb  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  woodcut  (No.  :I47),  representing  a nameless  sepulchre 
among  the  hundreds  that  still  strew  the  plains  of  Old  Delhi.  It  consists 
of  one  octagonal  apartment,  about  i>0  fl.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
verandah  following  the  same  form,  each  face  being  ornamented  by 
:t  arches  of  the  stilted  shape  almost  always  adopted  by  the  I'athans. 
supported  by  double  square  columns,  which  are  almost  as  universal 
with  them  as  the  form  of  arch.  It  is  evidently  a reminiscence  of  the 
Hindu  art  front  which  their  style  sprang. 


When  that  stern  old  warrior,  Togluck  Shah  (1321),  founded  the 
new  Delhi,  which  still  bears  his  name,  he  built  himself  a tomb,  not  in 
a garden,  lint  in  a strongly  fortified  citadel  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial 
lake.  The  sloping  walls  and  almost  Egyptian  solidity  of  this  mauso- 
leum, combined  with  the  bold  and  massive  towers  of  the  fortification 
that  surround  it,  form  a picture  of  a warrior’s  tomb  unrivalled  any- 
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where,  and  a singular  contrast  with  the  elegant  and  luxuriant  garden 
tombs  of  the  more  settled  and  peaceful  dynasties  that  succeeded. 

The  tomb  of  Slier  Shah,  the  last  of  the  l’athaus,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  an  artificial  tank  at  Basse  ram,  near  Benares,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest,  though  certainly  not  the  best,  of  the  1’athan  tombs.  In 
design  it  is  very  similar  to  that  represented  in  woodcut  No.  347,  but 
the  central  apartment  is  an  octagon  100  ft.  in  diameter.  It  stands  too 
on  a massive  square  terrace,  each  angle  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
an  octagonal  kiosk,  and  the  various  smaller  pavilions  and  kiosks  make 
up  an  architectural  object  of  great  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of 
effect. 

As  a general  rule,  the  I’athan  tombs  are  complete  examples  of  the 
Saracenic  stylo,  and  show  but  slight  traces  of  Hindu  design.  But  this 
wits  not  always  the  caso  ; and,  as  in  their  earlier  mosques,  they  some- 
times appropriated  the  remains  of  .Inina  architecture  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  erecting  the  whole  building  from  original  materials. 
Frequently  these  compound  edifices  arc  composed  of  only  4 pillars 
supporting  a small  dome;  but  more  generally,  as  in  that  represented 
woodcut  No.  348,  of  12,  arranged  as  the  Jaina  domes  usually  are,1 
consisting  of  an  octagon  worked  out  to  a square,  ami  supporting  a 
dome  of  slightly  pointed  form. 


34*.  I’jtli.tn  Tomb  at  Sbeprec  near  (iu.il lor.  From  aSIccuh  by  the  Author. 


As  will  be  remarked,  the  tomb  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  in 
design  with  that  at  Halicarnassus  (woodcut  No.  292),  showing  a 


1 See  p.  72  ft  i tqq. 
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curious  persistence  in  the  nse  of  this  arrangement,  though  it  must  lx; 
confessed  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  invented. 

At  first  sight  the  upper  part  of  the  building  looks  somewhat  too 
massive  for  the  substructure  ; but  its  destination  as  a tomb  renders  this 
appropriate,  and  was  apparently  intended  by  the  architect  to  produco 
that  solemnity  which  the  closed  walls  impart  to  the  ordinary  forms  of 
sepulchres. 

The  tomb  of  TTumayun  Shah,  the  first  of  the  Moguls  who  was 
buried  in  India,  still  stands  tolerably  entire  among  the  ruins  of  Old 
Delhi,  of  which  indeed  it  forms  the  principal  and  most  striking  object. 
That  of  Akbar,  at  Secundra,  near  Delhi,  is,  like  all  his  buildings  and 
doings,  exceptional,  and  unlike  those  of  any  of  his  race,  but  still  of 
great  magnificence.  The  latter  tomb  is  pyramidal  in  external  form.  The 
outer  or  lower  terrace  is  320  ft.  square  by  30  in  height,  and  its  archi- 
tecture is  bold  and  massive.  On  this  terrace  stands  another  far  more 
ornate,  measuring  186  ft.  on  each  side,  and  14  ft.  9 in.  in  height.  A 
third  and  a fourth  of  similar  design,  and  respectively  15  ft.  2 in.  and 
14  ft.  6 in.  high,  stand  on  this,  all  these  being  of  red  sandstone.  Within 
and  above  the  last  is  a white  marble  enclosure,  157  ft.  each  way,  or 
externally  just  half  the  length  of  the  lowest  terrace  ; the  outer  wall  of  this 
is  entirely  composed  of  marble  trellis- work  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns. 
Inside  it  is  surrounded  by  a colonnade  of  the  same  material ; in  the 
centre  of  this  cloister,  on  a raised  platform,  is  the  tombstone  of  the 
founder,  a splendid  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  arabesque  tracery. 
This  however  is  not  the  true  burial-place ; but  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  great  king  repose  under  a far  plainer  tombstone  in  a vaulted 
chamber  in  the  basement  35  ft.  square,  exactly  under  the  simulated 
tomb  that  adonis  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum. 

The  typical  oxample  of  the  tombs  of  this  race  is  the  celebrated 
Tajo  Mehal — the  tomb  which  Shah  Jelian  erected  at  Agra,  to  contain 
the  remains  of  his  favourite  wife,  Moomtaza  Mehal,  meaning  to  erect  a 
more  splendid  mausoleum  for  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
But  this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  he  rests  in  this  same  sepulchre 
beside  his  wife,  she  occupying  the  centre,  a place  of  honour  due  to 
her  precedence  in  the  race  of  death. 

The  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  No.  349  and  No.  350)  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  general  arrangement  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
tomb  or  princijtal  building  of  the  group.  This  is,  however,  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  design,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  itself  without  its 
accompaniments.  The  enclosure,  including  the  gardens  and  outer 
court-,  is  a parallelogram  of  1860  ft.  by  more  than  1000.'  The  outer 
court,  surrounded  by  arcades  and  adorned  by  4 gateways,  is  an  oblong, 
occupying  in  length  the  whole  breadth  of  the  enclosure  by  about  450  ft. 
in  depth.  The  principal  gateway,  measuring  110  ft.  by  140,  leads 
from  the  court  to  the  gardens,  which,  with  their  marble  canals  and 
fountains  and  cypress-trees,  are  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  tomb  itself. 


1 The  section  hflfl  been  engraved  to  a small  scale  of  rather  more  than  100  ft.  to  1 in.  in 
order  to  hring  it  into  the  page. 
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349.  Plan  of  Tuje  Mcbal,  Agra.  From  a plan  by  the  Author.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 


350. 


Section  of  Taje  Mchal,  Agra. 
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The  tomb  stands  on  a raised  platform  18  ft.  high,  faced  with  white 
marble,  and  exactly  313  ft.  square.  At  each  corner  of  this  terrace 
stands  a minaret  133  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  propor- 
tions, more  beautiful  perhaps  than  any  other  in  India.  In  the  centre 
of  the  marble  platform  stands  the  mausoleum,  a square  of  1 Htj  ft.,  with 
the  corners  cut  off  to  the  extent  of  33  ft.  9 in.  The  centre  of  this  is 
occupied  by  the  principal  dome,  58  ft.  in  diameter  and  80  ft.  in  height, 
under  which  is  an  enclosure  formed  by  a screen  of  trellis-work  of 
white  marble,  which  is  a chef-d’oouvro  of  elegance  in  Indian  art. 
Within  this  stand  the  two  tombs.  These,  however,  as  is  usual  in 
Indian  sepulchres,  are  not  the  true  tombs, — the  bodies  rest  in  a vault 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  (as  seen  in  the  section)  beneath  the 
plainor  tombstones  placed  exactly  underneath  those  in  the  hall  abovo. 

In  every  angle  of  the  building  is  a smaller  dome  of  two  stories  in 
height,  20  ft.  8 in.  in  diameter,  and  these  are  connected,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  by  various  passages  and  halls. 

The  light  to  the  central  ajmrtment  is  admitted  only  through  double 
screens  of  white  marble  trellis-work  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  one 
on  the  outor,  and  one  on  the  inner  face  of  the  walls.  In  our  climate 
this  would  produce  nearly  complete  darkness ; but  in  India,  and  in  a 
building  wholly  composed  of  white  marble,  this  was  required  to  temjier 
the  glare  that  otherwise  would  have  been  intolerable.  As  it  is,  no 
words  can  express  the  chastened  beauty  of  that  central  chamber,  seen 
in  the  soft  gloom  of  the  subdued  light  that  reaches  it  through  the  distant 
and  half-closed  openings  that  surround  it.  When  used  as  a Iiarrah 
Durrio,  or  pleasure  palace,  it  must  always  have  been  the  coolest  and  the 
loveliest  of  garden  retreats;  and  now  that  it  is  sacred  to  the  dead,  it  is 
the  most  graceful  and  the  most  impressive  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  this  building  that  we  first  find  that  system  of  inlaying  with 
precious  stonos  which  became  the  great  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
the  Moguls  after  the  death  of  Akbar.  All  the  x]  Kind  rile  of  the  Taje,  all 
the  angles  and  more  inqxrrtant  architectural  details,  are  heightened  by 
being  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  such  as  agates,  bloodstones,  jaspers, 
and  the  like.  Theso  are  combined  in  wreaths,  scrolls,  and  frets,  as 
exquisite  in  design  as  they  are  beautiful  in  colour,  and,  relieved  by  the 
pure  white  marble  in  which  they  arc  inlaid,  they  form  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  precious  style  of  ornament  ever  adopted  in  architecture : 
though  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  intellectual  beauty 
of  Greek  ornament,  it  certainly  stands  first  among  the  purely  decorative 
forms  of  architectural  design. 

This  is  lavislily  bestowed  on  the  tombs  themselves  and  the  screen 
that  surrounds  them,  and  is  sparingly  introduced  on  the  mosque  that 
forms  ono  wing  of  tho  Taje,  and  on  the  fountains  and  sunounding 
buildings.  Tho  judgment  indeed  with  which  this  stylo  of  ornament 
is  apportioned  to  tho  various  parts  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  orna- 
ment itself,  and  conveys  a high  idoa  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Indian 
architects  of  this  age. 

Shah  Johan's  successor,  Aurnngzcbe,  lies  buried  in  a small  luunlct 
just  id sive  the  caves  of  Ellora.  The  spot  is  esteemed  sacred,  but  the 
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tomb  in  mean  and  insignificant  beyond  what  would  have  sufficed  for 
any  of  his  nobles,  lie  neglected,  apparently,  to  provide  for  himself 
this  necessary  adjunct  to  a Tartar’s  glory,  and  his  successors  were  too 
weak,  even  if  they  had  been  inclined,  to  supply  the  omission.  Strange 
to  say,  the  sacred  Tulsce-tree  of  the  Hindus  has  taken  root  in  a crevice 
of  the  brickwork,  and  is  flourishing  there  os  if  in  derision  of  the  %iost 
bigoted  persecutor  the  Hindus  ever  experienced. 

In  addition  to  these  Imperial  tomlis,  the  neighbourhoods  of  Agra  and 
Delhi  are  crowded  with  the  tombs  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  some  of 
them  scarcely  less  magnificent,  than  those  of  their  masters.  Among 
these,  one  erected  b_v  Etty  mad  doulah,  the  ministor  of  Akbar,  for 
himself,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  elaboration,  though  far  from 
Is-ing  the  most  graceful  in  design.  The  whole  is  of  white  marble,  and 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  in  various  patterns  to  a greater  extent  than 
even  the  Taje,  or  perhaps  than  any  other  building  in  India. 

Besides  these  tombs,  however,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  there  is 
scarcely  a city  of  any’  importance  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Ganges  or 
Jumna,  even  its  far  eastward  as  Dacca,  that  does  not  possess  some  sjhj- 
cimen  of  this  form  of  arcliitcctural  magnificence.  Jaunporo  and  Alla- 
habad are  jiartieularly  rich  in  examples;  but  l’atua  and  Dacca  possess 
two  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  smaller  class  of  tombs  that  are  to  be 
met  with  anywhere. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Golcomla  are  almost  as  well  known  by 
repute  as  their  diamond-mines — and  certainly  form  a splendid  group  of 
raausolea,  but  by  no  means  equal  in  taste  or  grandeur  to  the  examples 
we  havo  been  alluding  to. 

Mandoo  also  is  rich  ; its  finest  example  being  that  of  Hoshang  Shull, 
who  built  the  great  mosque  immediately  behind  which  it  stands.  It  is 
of  white  marble  both  inside  and  out.  and  possesses  all  the  solidity  and 
grandeur  of  1’athan  design,  coupled  with  considerable  beauty  of  form, 
and  an  apjiearanco  of  elegance  derived  from  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Near  Aurungabad  is  one  built  by  Aumngzebe  in  honour  of  his  first 
wife,  and  said  thon  to  have  been  an  exact  copy  of  the  celebrated  Taje 
Mehal,  an  assertion  that  has  been  often  repeated  since.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  body  of  the  building  and  its  4 minarets  is,  it  is 
true,  the  same  ; but  every  detail  is  different,  and  the  general  degrada- 
tion of  stylo  in  so  short  a period  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pheno- 
mena in  the  history  of  art  in  the  East.  Something  may  be  allowed  for 
its  being  a provincial  building ; but  with  all  this,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  anything  so  tasteless,  though  so  rich,  could  be  erected 
by  the  immediate  successor  of  that  king  who  built  the  beautiful  tomb 
to  which  it  has  been  tmworthily  compared. 


Befjapouk. 

The  now  deserted  city  of  Beejapore 1 is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  ruined  capitals  of  the  Mahometan  dynasties  of  India.  It  is 

1 SilMutcni  in  the  Deccan,  about  -50  miles  south-east  from  Bombay. 
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true  it  licit  tier  possesses  anything  ho  elegant  as  the  white  marble  build- 
ings of  Agra  and  Delhi,  nor  so  elaborate  as  the  mosques  of  Ahmedabad ; 
but  it  is  unsurpassed  from  the  scale  of  some  of  its  edifices,  and  remark- 
able for  the  largeness  and  grandeur  of  design  which  characterise  all 
of  them. 

^I’he  city  was  founded  by  Yusuph  Khan,  a son  of  Amurath  II.  of 
Anatolia.  The  first  three  kings  did  little  that  was  remarkable ; but 
on  the  defeat  of  the  celebrated  ltamruj  of  Vyjyanuggar,  in  1 504,  the 
dynasty  rose  to  great  wealth  and  power,  and,  during  the  century 
which  elapsed  from  that  time  till  they  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
tyrant  Aumngzelie,  they  adorned  their  capital  with  many  rcmarkablo 
and  sumptuous  edifices. 

As  might  Ire  expected  from  their  Tartar  descent,  the  principal  of 
these  were  their  tombs;  and  that  of  Mahomet,  who  reigned  from  1026 
to  1600,  is  not  only  the  largest  ever  built  by  a Saracenic  architect, 
but  perhaps  the  very  boldest  and  largest  domical  edifice  now  known 
to  exist  anywhere. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  351),  it  is  a plain 
square  apartment,  135  ft.  each  way;  its  area  consequently  is  18,225 

squaru  ft.,  while  that  of  the  l’an- 
tlicon  at  Home  is,  within  the 
walls,  only  15,833;  and  even 
taking  into  account  all  the  re- 
cesses in  tho  walls  of  Ixith  build- 
ings, this  is  still  tho  larger  of 
the  two. 

At  the  height  of  57  ft.  from 
tho  floor-line  the  hall  begins  to 
contract,  by  a Berios  of  pen- 
dentives  as  ingenious  as  beau- 
tiful, to  a circular  opening  97ft.  in 
diameter.  Tho  dome  is  erected 
on  the  platform  of  these  pen- 
dentives,  124  ft.  in  diameter,  thus 
leaving  a gallery  more  than  1 2 ft. 
wide  all  round  the  interior.  In- 
ternally, tho  dome  is  175  ft. 
high,  externally  198,  its  general  thickness  being  about  It)  ft.. 

The  most  ingenious  and  novel  part  of  the  construction  of  this  dorno 
is  the  modo  in  which  its  lateral  or  outward  thrust  is  counteracted. 
This  was  accomplished  by  forming  the  pendontives  so  that  they  not 
only  cut  oft’ the  angles,  but,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  their  arches  intersect 
one  another,  forming  a very  considerable  mass  of  masonry  perfectly 
stable  in  itself,  and,  by  its  weight  acting  inwards,  counteracting  any 
thrust  that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  pressure  of 
the  dome.  If  the  whole  edifice  thus  balanced  has  any  tendency  to 
move,  it  is  to  fall  inwards,  which  from  its  circular  form  is  impossible  ; 
but  tho  net  ion  of  tho  weight  of  tho  pendentive  being  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  dome,  it  acts  like  a tie  and  keeps  the  whole  in 


351.  I ’Ian  of  Tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Heejapore. 
.Scale  loo  ft.  to  1 in. 
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equilibrium,  and  that  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  outline  of  the 
dome. 

In  tlio  Pantheon  and  most  European  domes  a great  mass  of  masonry 
is  thrown  on  the  haunches,  entirely  hiding  tho  oxtemal  form,  and  is  a 
singularly  clumsy  expedient  in  every  respect  compared  with  tho 
elegant  mode  of  hanging  tho  weight  inside. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  expedient  gives  the  dome  a perfectly 
stable  basis  to  stand  upon,  which  no  thrust  can  move,  still,  looking  at 
tho  section  (woodcut  No.  352),  its  form  is  such  that  it  apj>eara  almost 


paradoxical  that  such  a building  should  stand.  If  the  section  repre- 
sented an  arch  or  a vault,  it  is  such  as  would  not  stand  one  hour ; 
but  the  dome  is  in  itself  so  perfect  as  a constructive  expedient,  that  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  build  a dome  that  will  fall  as  it  is  to  build  a 
vault  that  will  stand.  As  it  is  besides  tho  most  beautiful  form  of 
roof  artistically  that  has  yet  been  invented,  it  may  be  well,  beforo 
passing  from  tho  most  extraordinary  and  difficult  example  yet  attempted 
anywhere,  to  pause  and  examino  a little  more  closely  tho  theory  of 
the  dome. 
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Let  us  suppose  tlio  diagram  (woodcut  No.  353)  to  represent  a per- 
fectly flat  dome  100 ft.  in  diameter,  and  each  rim  consequently  10ft.  wide. 

Supposing  further  that  the  whole  dome  weighs  7S50  tons,  or  any 
other  weight,  the  outer  rim  will  weigh  2820  tons,  or  almost  exactly  as 
much  as  the  three  inner  rims  put  together ; the  next  will  weigh  2204, 
the  next  1568,  the  next  942,  and  the  inner  only  314 ; so  that  a consi- 
derable extra  thickness  might  be  heaped  on  it,  or  on  the  two  inner 
ones,  without  their  preponderance  at  all  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
dome  ; but  this  is  the  most  unfavourable  view  to  take  of  the  case.  To 
understand  the  case  more  clearly,  let  us  suppose  the  semicircle  a a a 
to  represent  the  section  of  a hemispherical  dome.  The  first  segment 
of  this,  though  only  It)  ft.  in  width,  will  be  30  in  height,  and  will 
weigh  9420  tons;  the  next,  10  ft.  high  and  10  wide,  will  weigh  3140; 
the  third.  10  ft.  by  6,  will  weigh  only  1884 ; the  fourth  will  weigh  942  ; 
and  the  central  portion,  as  la-fore,  310. 


Now  it  is  evident  that  the  first  portion,  a b,  being  the  most  perpen- 
dicular, is  the  one  least  liable  to  disturbance  or  thrust,  and,  being  also 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  dome,  if  it  is  steady  and  firmly 
constructod  it  is  a more  than  sufficient  abutment  for  the  remaining 
third,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  dome. 

It  is  evident  froiri  an  ins]>ection  of  the  figure,  or  from  any  section 
of  a dome,  how  easy  it  must  he  to  construct  the  first  segment  from  the 
springing;  and  if  this  is  very  solidly  built  and  placed  on  an  immove- 
able basis,  the  architect  may  play  with  the  rest ; and  he  must  be 
clumsy  indoed  if  ho  cannot  make  it  perfectly  stablo.  In  the  East  they 
did  play  with  their  domos,  and  made  them  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
forms,  seeking  to  please  the  eye  more  than  to  consult  tho  engineering 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  it  is  tho  rarest  possible  contingency  to  find 
a dome  that  has  fallen  through  faults  in  the  construction. 

In  Europe  architects  have  been  timid  and  unskilled  in  dome-build- 
ing ; but  with  our  present  engineering  knowledge  it  would  be  easy  to 
construct  far  larger  and  more  daring  domes  than  even  this  of  Ma- 
homet’s tomb,  without  the  smallest  fear  of  accident. 

Tho  external  ordinance  of  this  building  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
interior.  At  each  angle  stunds  an  octagonal  tower  eight  stories  high, 
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simple  and  bold  in  its  proportions,  and  crowned  by  a dome  of  great 
elegance.  The  lower  pirt  of  tlie  building  is  plain  and  solid,  pierced 
only  with  such  openings  as  are  requisite  to  admit  light  and  air;  at  the 
height  of  8;S  ft.  a cornice  projects  to  the  extent  of  12  ft.  from  the  wall, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  boldest  European  architect  over 
attempted.  Above  this  an  open  gallery  gives  lightness  and  finish  to 
tho  whole,  each  face  being  further  relieved  by  two  small  minarets. 

The  tomb  of  the  predecessor  of  this  king,  Ibrahim  II.  (a.d.  1579  to 
1(>29),  though  smaller,  almost  makes  up  by  the  beauty  of  its  details  what 
it  wants  in  dimensions  as  compared  with  its  groat  rival ; it  is  only 
ltd  ft.  square  by  114  in  height.  Its  central  apartment  is  only  40  ft. 
each  way  by  35  in  height,  uud  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament.  It 
is  surrounded  externally  by  a double  verandah,  every'  inch  of  which  is 
covered  with  the  most  elaborate  carvings,  either  of  architectural  details 
or  ornamental  writing,  so  extensive  indeed,  that  it  is  said  the  whole 
Koran  is  sculptured  on  its  walls. 

Both  those  were  to  have  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Ally  Adel  Shalr, 
the  last  king  of  his  race ; ho  did  not  however  reign  long  enough  to 
raise  it  above  the  first  tier  of  arches,  and  it  is  now  only  an  elegant  ruin. 

Tho  great  ntosqrte  of  the  city  is  worthy  of  its  tombs,  being  258  ft. 
wide  by  144  in  depth,  divided  into  five  aisles,  on  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a beautiful  dome,  75  ft.  in  diameter.  Beyond  this  building  two 
wings  project  at  right  angles,  so  that  with  tho  mosque  they  encloso 
three  sides  of  a court-yard  about  190  ft.  square:  the  fourth  side  was 
unfinished  when  the  city  fell  under  tho  sway  of  Aurungzebe. 

Besides  these  buildings  there  are  seven  palaces  or  mehals  within  tho 
citadol,  and  one  very  large  and  remarkable  one,  called  the  Ashur  Moo- 
baruek,  just  outside  its  ditch.  Within  tho  city  there  aro  numberless 
residences  of  the  nobles  and  attendants  of  tho  court.  One  called,  from 
a whimsical  legend,  the  Mothur’s  or  sweeper’s  dwelling,  is,  though 
small,  as  rich  a specimen  of  elaborate  Hindu  workmanship  as  is  to  be 
fortnd  anywhere  in  India. 

The  .gigantic  walls  of  the  city  itself,  0}  miles  in  circumference,  are 
a work  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  tombs  of 
thoso  who  built  them,  and  among  the  ruins  of  tho  suburbs  of  this  once 
great  city,  they  make  up  a scene  of  grandeur  in  desolation  equal  to 
anything  else  now  found  even  in  India.' 

The  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali,  at  Seringapatam,  is  one  of  the  spe- 
cimens of  its  class  oftenest  engraved,  and  consequently  best  known  to 
the  English  public.  It  is  an  imposing  specimen  of  tire  style  in  its 
decay ; but  wanting  both  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  ornament 
which  characterise  thoso  examples  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

In  a history'  of  Indian  mausolea,  however,  it  should  not  1*  omitted, 
as  it  is,  and  probably  will  remain,  the  last  specimen  of  its  class.  For 


1 The  woodcuts  and  dimensions,  &c.t 
quoted  above,  are  taken  from  a splendid  set 
of  drawings  of  these  buildings,  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  ('apUiiu  Hart, 


Bombay  Engineers,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
India  House.  They  arc  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  and  correct  drawings  which  have 
ever  reached  this  country  from  India. 
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there  is  now  in  India  no  Moslem  monarch  with  means  sufficient  to 
attempt  an  erection  of  this  kind,  and,  if  such  an  attempt  were  made,  it 
probably  would  lie  adorned  with  Italian  details  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  and  be  more  an  emblem  of  the  utter  degradation  of  the  race  than 
a monument  capable  of  convoying  to  posterity  an  idea  of  their  great- 
ness or  power. 

Palaces. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  in  India  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
Moslem  art  is  that  found  in  the  tombs  just  described ; but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Saracenic  architecture  in  general  is  most 
distinctively  represented  by  its  palaces.  It  was  for  tho  display  of  lux- 
urious splendour  that  the  taste  of  the  people  was  best  suited,  and  it  is 
consequently  in  the  style  displayed  in  their  palaces  that  they  can  l>est 
lay  claim  to  pre-eminence,  if  they  possessed  it  anywhere.  None  of  the 
races  who  have  at  any  period  embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomot  wore 
capable  of  such  a sustained  effort  of  religious  ontlmsiasm  as  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Gothic  art.  Neither  did  tlioy  ever  attain  that  perma- 
nent durability  which  gives  to  the  Egyptian  monuments  such  an 
expression  of  eternity ; nor  did  they  at  any  time  possess  the  percep- 
tion of  intellectual  beauty  which  at  Athens  produced  tho  Parthenon. 
Their  characteristic  was  more  that  of  elegant  and  luxurious  refinement. 
Their  taste  led  them  to  splendour — to  gorgeous  pomp  and  cere- 
monial— rather  than  to  those  higher  feelings  which  dignify  the  works 
of  Western  nations.  Vulgar  they  never  were,  for  vulgarity  is  unknown 
in  the  East,  while  a sense  of  the  picturesque  seems  an  inherent  quality 
of  tho  Asiatic  mind — qualities  which,  combined  with  an  almost  femi- 
nine delicacy  of  expression,  were  admirably  adapted  to  produce  an 
exquisite  style  of  palatial  art ; but  one  that  could  never  reach  either 
to  sublimit}',  or  to  the  manlier  and  nobler,  though  perhaps  less  refined, 
stylos  of  Western  Europe. 

Voiy  little  now  remains  of  tho  palaces  built  by  tho  Pathans  in 
India.  The  finest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  those,  was  that  built  at 
Agra  by  Sher  Shah,  whoso  tomb  at  Sasseram  is  described  above.  It 
certainly  belonged  to  tho  best  ago ; and  being  built  to  adorn  tho  newly 
established  capital,  had  probably  all  the  art  lavished  upon  it  which 
that  age  afforded.  Being  the  first,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed 
on  tho  highest  spot  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  Hence  the  present 
enlightened  government  of  India,  fancying  this  a good  site  for  a 
barrack,  pulled  it  down,  and  replaced  it  by  a more  than  usually  hideous 
brick  erection  of  their  own.  This  is  now  a storehouse,  and  looms  in 
whitewashed  ugliness  over  tho  marble  palaces  of  tho  Moguls,  a fit 
standard  of  comparison  of  the  taste  of  the  two  races. 

Judging  from  a fragment  that  remains,  and  the  accounts  received  on 
the  spot,  this  palace  must  have  gone  far  to  justify  the  eulogiuin  that 
has  more  than  once  been  passed  on  tho  works  of  these  Pathans — that 
“ they  built  like  giants,  and  finished  like  goldsmiths  tho  stones 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  enormous  size,  and  tho  details  of  most 
exquisite  finish.  It  has  passed  away,  however,  like  many  another 
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noblo  building  of  its  class,  under  the  ruthless  barbarism  of  onr  rule. 
Mosques  we  have  generally  spired,  and  sometimes  tombs,  because  they 
wore  unsuited  to  our  economic  purposes,  and  it  would  not  answer  to 
offend  the  religious  feelings  of  the  natives.  But  when  we  deposed  the 
kings  and  appropriated  their  revenues,  there  was  no  one  to  claim  these 
now  useless  abodes  of  splendour.  And  as  it  was  found  cheaper  either 
to  pull  them  down,  or  use  them  as  residences  or  arsenals,  than  to  keep 
them  up,  few,  very  few,  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

At  Mandoo  there  are  some  noblo  remains  of  the  palace,  designed 
with  the  same  simple  grandeur  which  characterises  the  mosque  (wood- 
cut  Xo.  3+2),  but  built  on  even  a more  massive  and  gigantic  scale.  At 
Beejaporo  tbe  palaces  are  nearly  entire,  though  of  a later  age ; and  con- 
siderable fragments  still  exist  of  the  old  palaces  of  Jaunpore,  Gaur, 
and  the  older  capitals  of  the  race.  Delhi  too  is  full  of  fragments ; but 
nothing  is  so  entire  as  to  merit  now  the  name  of  a palace,  or  which  would 
enable  us  to  restore  their  arrangement  in  anything  like  completeness. 

The  troubled  reign  of  Humayun  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
favourable  to  palace-building,  at  least,  on  a permanent  scale,  though  we 
loam  from  Ferishtah  that  he  erected  a great  palace  containing  7 halls 
of  audience,  each  dedicated  to  one  of  the  7 plaifets ; and  that  ho  gave 
public  audience  in  each  of  these  according  to  the  planet  of  the  day. 
The  building  seems  to  have  been  splendid ; but  it  may  havo  been  com- 
posed of  ephemeral  materials. 

Akbar,  however,  was  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  his  race,  and 
left  few  of  his  capitals — except  perhaps  Delhi — without  some  fit  monu- 
ment of  his  greatness.  His  buildings  are  all  very  similar  to  one 
another  in  style,  but  very  unlike  those  either  before  or  after  his  time. 
They  do  not  jiossess  tho  elaborate  minuteness  of  the  Hindus,  nor  the 
giant  strength  of  the  I’athans ; still  less  do  they  show  the  refined 
elegance  of  the  works  executed  under  Shah  Jchan ; but  they  unite 
all  these  different  qualities  into  one  style  in  a manner  that  is  very 
remarkable,  standing  as  it  were  between  two  ages,  and  combining 
tho  feelings  of  two  religions  in  a way  that  is  not  only  very  instructive, 
but  produces  a style  unrivalled  by  anything  of  its  kind  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Ak bar’s  favourite  and  principal  residence  was  at  Futteliporo  Sicri, 
near  Agra,  where  he  built  tho  great  mosque  mentioned  above,  and  in 
its  immediate  proximity  erected  a palace,  or  rather  a group  of  palaces, 
which  in  their  way  are  more  interesting  than  any  other  in  India.  X'o 
general  design  seems  to  have  lieen  followed  in  their  erection ; but. 
pavilion  after  pavilion  was  added,  and  residences  either  for  himself  or 
for  his  favourite  wives.  These  were  built  as  the  taste  of  tho  moment, 
dictated,  some  in  the  Hindu,  some  in  the  Moslem  stylo.  Tbe  palace 
has  no  pretension  to  be  regarded  as  one  great  architectural  object ; but 
as  a picturesque  group  of  elegant  buildings  it  is  unrivalled.  All  are 
built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  hill  on  which  tho  palace  stands;  no 
marble  is  used,  and  no  stucco  either  inside  or  out,  all  the  ornaments 
being  honestly  carved  in  relief  on  the  stone,  and  the  roofs  as  well  as 
the  floors  all  of  the  same  material,  and  characterised  by  that  singular 
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Ilindii'liko  aversion  to  an  areli  which  Akhar  alone  of  all  the  Moslem 
nionarchs  seems  to  have  adopted.1 

Ilis  palace  at  Agra  is  merely  one  pavilion,  or  rather  cor/ix  tie  logis, 
and  cannot  therefore  he  compared  with  the  great  palace  in  size;  but  it 
is  singularly  elegant  in  detail,  and,  having  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many 
of  the  palaces  of  India,  time  has  only  softened  without,  destroying  the 
beauty  of  its  features.  Internally  it  encloses  a court  71  ft.  2 in.  square, 
one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a hall  02  ft.  8 in.  by  35  ft.  3 in.,  of  almost 
purely  Hindu  design,  and  almost  as  elaborate  and  elegant  in  detail. 
In  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  is  a smaller  hall.  The  two  remaining 
sides  are  occupied  by  two  entrances  with  porches  and  halls.  Beyond 
this  an  open  court  overlooks  the  river  and  the  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jumna.  Like  all  his  buildings,  this  is  of  red  sandstone 
ornamented  in  relief,  and  generally  without  arches,  thus  forming  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  marble  halls  of  Shah  Jehan,  which  adjoin  it. 

Allahabad  was  a more  favourite  residence  of  this  monarch  than 
Agra,  perhaps  even  more  than  Fnttehpore  Sicri ; but  the  English 
having  appropriated  the  fort,  its  glories  have  been  nearly  obliterated. 
The  most  beautiful  thing  was  the  pavilion  of  the  t’halees  Sitoon,  or 
40  pillars,  so  called  from  its  having  that  number  on  the  principal 
floor,  disposed  in  two  concentric  octagonal  ranges,  one  internal  of  10 
pillars,  the  other  outside  of  24.  Above  this,  supported  by  the  inner 
colonnade,  was  an  upper  range  of  the  same  number  of  pillars  crowned 
by  a dome.  This  building  has  entirely  disap]>eared,  its  materials 
being  wanted  to  repair  the  fortifications.  The  groat  hall,  however, 
still  remains,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  354).  It  is 


354  Hall  in  Tulare  ut  Allahabad.  From  n drawing  by  Daniel  I. 


* How  much  of  this  palace  now  remains  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  When  I was  there  the 
Government  were  selling  the  stones  at  10 
rupees  the  hundred  maunds — 11  little  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  quarry  them.  I saw 
one  of  the  noblest  bowlees  being  so  destroyed 
hy  the  Company’s  servants,  and  it*  materials 


being  carted  away  to  build  the  wretched 
Barret*  of  a neighbouring  Zemindar.  200/. 
or  300/.  might  thus  lie  added  to  a revenue 
of  22  millions,  which,  thanks  to  these  Moguls, 
we  are  able  to  wring  from  the  poorest  |*»n- 
santry  in  the  world. 
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now  the  arsenal;  u liriek  wall  lm-s  been  run  up  between  its  outer  colon- 
nades with  windows  of  English  architecture,  and  its  curious  pavilions 
and  other  accompaniments,  removed ; and  internally,  whatever  could 
not  be  conveniently  cut  away  is  carefully  covered  up  with  plaster 
and  whitewash,  and  hid  by  stands  of  arms  and  deal  fittings.  Still  its 
plan  ean  bo  made  out ; a square  hall  supported  by  eight  rows  of 
columns,  eight  in  each  row,  thus  making  in  all  sixty-four,  surrounded 
by  a deep  verandah  of  double  columns  with  groups  of  four  tit  the  angles, 
all  surmounted  by  bracket  capitals  of  the  most  elegant  and  richest 
design,  and  altogether  as  fine  in  style  and  as  rich  in  ornament  as  any- 
thing in  India. 

None  of  the  Emperors  of  India  built  less  or  cared  less  for  building 
than  Akbar’s  son  and  successor  Jehangir,  who  lias  not  left  in  India 
Proper  one  single  edifico  worthy  either  of  his  power  or  the  length 
of  his  reign.  The  only  works  which  he  left  seem  to  have  been  at 
Lahore,  where  he  lies  buried  with  his  imperious  queon,  the  celebrated 
Noorjehan. 

Shah  Jehan,  however,  who  succeeded  him  in  1G28,  made  ample 
amends  for  this  neglect,  having  built  more  than  any  of  his  race  except 
perhaps  the  great  Akbar.  It  is  startling  to  find  how  complete  a change 
of  style  hail  boon  effected  in  the  short  interval  that  had  intervened  be- 
tween these  two  reigns.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  current  of 
Moslem  art  had  advanced  steadily  from  the  lieginning.  Under  Akbar 
an  interruption  took  place,  attributable  to  the  bold  originality  and 
peculiarity  of  taste  of  that  great  monarch.  On  his  death  the  Maho- 
metan stylo  resumed  its  course,  but  made  little  progress  under  his 
feeble  successor.  On  the  accession  of  Shah  Jehan  it  again  flourished 
in  all  its  magnificence.  It  was  this  king  who  built  the  present  city  of 
Delhi,  with  its  great  mosques  and  palaces,  the  latter  being  the  most 
perfect  mid  complete  example  of  its  style  in  India,  having  besides 
hitherto  escaped  the  spoiling  hand  of  the  English,  being  still  inhabited 
by  the  faineant  kings  of  the  Mogul  race.  From  this  cause  this  palace 
is  not.  so  easily  accessible  to  Europeans,  and  consequently  not  so  well 
known,  as  that  of  Agra.  Bosides  that,  it  is  altogether  of  a somewhat 
later  age,  many  of  its  buildings  having  been  finished,  and  some  added, 
by  Aurungzebe,  and  tinctured  by  the  decline  of  art  that  became  a]>- 
parent  during  his  reign.  The  palace  at  Agra,  though  smaller  and  less 
complete,  is  perhaps  oven  more  interesting,  being  wholly  of  the  best 
age.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a great  court,  500  ft.  by  370,  surrounded 
by  arcades,  and  approached  at  the  opposite  ends  through  a succession 
of  beautiful  courts  opening  into  one  another  by  gateways  of  great  mag- 
nificence. On  one  side  of  this  court  is  the  great  hall  of  the  palace — the 
Dewannee  Khas  -208  ft.  by  7G,  supported  by  3 ranges  of  arcades  of 
exquisite  beauty.  It  is  open  on  3 sides,  and  with  a niche  for  the 
throne  at  the  back.  This,  like  the  hall  at  Allahabad,  is  now  an  arsenal, 
and  reduced  to  as  near  a similarity  as  possible  to  those  in  our  dock- 
yards. Behind  this  aro  2 smaller  courts,  the  one  containing  the 
Dewannee  Aum,  or  private  hall  of  audience,  the  other  the  hareem. 
The  hall  in  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Shah  .1  chan’s  build- 
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ings,  being  wholly  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and 
the  design  of  the  whole  being  in  the  l)est  style  of  his  reign. 

The  greatest  care,  however,  was  lavished  on  the  liarcem  court, 
which  measures  170  ft.  by  235.  Three  sides  of  this  are  occupied  by  the 
residences  of  the  ladies,  not  remarkable  for  size,  nor,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  for  architectural  beauty ; but  the  fourth,  overhanging  the 
rivor,  is  occupied  by  three  white  marble  pavilions  of  singular  elegance, 
though  it  is  not  easy  now  to  see  them,  some  English  officer  having 
pitched  upon  the  principal  one  as  a residence,  and  having  in  conse- 
quence covered  the  polished  marble  and  elegant  arabesques  of  flowers 
inlaid  in  precious  stones  with  thick  coatings  of  that  whitewash  which 
was  indispensable  to  his  idea  of  comfort  and  elegant  simplicity. 

As  in  most  Moorish  palaces,  the  baths  on  one  side  of  this  court 
were  the  most  elegant  and  elaborately  decorated  apartments  in  the 
palace.  The  baths  have  l>een  destroyed,  but  the  walls  and  roofs  still 
show  the  elegance  with  which  they  were  adorned. 

The  palace  at  Delhi  is  similar  to  this,  but,  being  built  by  one  king 
on  a uniform  plan,  it  is  more  regular,  and  on  the  whole  certainly  more 
magnificent.  Its  principal  entrance  faces  the  Chandnee  Chouk,  a 
splendid  wide  street,  nearly  a milo  long,  planted  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  and  with  a canal  of  water  flowing  down  its  centre.  Entering 
within  the  deeply-recessed  portal  you  find  yourself  beneath  the  roof  of 
a vaidted  hall,  similar  in  plan  to  a Gothic  cathedral,  many  of  which  it 
exceeds  in  dimensions.  In  the  centre  it  is  crossed  by  another  hall  at 
right  angles  leading  to  the  lateral  courts,  and  at  the  upper  end  is  the 
great  court  of  the  palace,  rather  larger  than  the  one  above  described  as 
existing  at  Agra.  Tire  whole  forms  perhaps  the  most  noble  entrance 
to  a palace  now  known  to  exist  anywhere.  Opposite  to  this  great 
entrance  is  the  Dewanneo  Aura,  or  principal  hall,  a finer  and  larger 
one  than  that  at  Agra,  and  not  yet  turned  into  an  arsenal ; and  in  the 
centre  of  this,  directly  facing  the  entrance,  is  a niche  ricldy  orna- 
mented, where  on  a platform  of  marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones 
once  stood  the  famous  peacock  throne. 

To  the  left  of  this  great  court  is  a smaller  one,  containing  the  pri- 
vate hall  of  nudience,  which  is  larger  and  richer  than  that  at  Agra, 
though  not  so  elegant.  It  is  round  the  frieze  of  this  hall  that  the 
famous  inscription  runs,  “ If  there  is  a heaven  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is 
this” — which  may  be  safely  rendered  into  the  solier  English  assertion 
that  no  palaco  now  existing  in  the  world  possesses  an  apartment  of 
such  singular  beauty  and  elegance.1 

To  the  left  of  this  again  are  the  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  formal 
style  of  the  East,  and  the  little  golden  mosque,  an  elaborate  and 
beautiful  piece  of  art,  but  far  too  small  for  such  a palace,  and  very 
inferior  to  the  Mootee  Musjid  at  Agra.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
hareem  court,  to  which  no  European  is  admitted ; but  if  it  bears  the 
samo  relation  to  the  rest  as  that  at  Agra,  it  must  bo  the  most  splendid- 
part  of  the  whole. 


1 The  tin  one  here  i»  n single  block  of  rock  crystal  of  excelling  elegance  and  beauty. 
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Along  the  river  front,  as  at  Agra,  are  a number  of  jumble  pavilions, 
generally  oetagous,  crowned  with  gilded  domes,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty,  but  none,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  equal  to  that  between  the  two 
inner  courts  at  Agra.  Of  all  Shall  Jehan's  buildings  that  is  the  most 
eluliorate  and  the  most  highly  ornamented,  though  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason  not  the  most  to  be  admired ; for  though  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  so  much  ornament,  all  of  the  best  kind  and  the 
richest  materials,  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  the  parts  do  not  come 
up  to  the  beauty  of  those  buildings  by  whieh  it  is  immediately  sur- 
rounded. 

We  have  scarcely  any  remains  of  Aurungzebe’s  own  works,  except, 
as  la-fore  observed,  a few  additions  to  the  palace  at  Delhi;  but.  during 
his  reign  many  splendid  palaces  were  erected,  both  in  the  capital  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  tlreso  was  that  built 
by  his  aspiiing  but  unfortunate  son  Dara  Shekoh.  It,  however,  was 
converted  into  the  English  residency  ; and  so  completely  have  plaster, 
whitewash,  and  improvements  done  their  work,  that  it  requires  some 
ingenuity  to  find  out  that  it  wan  not  wholly  the  work  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

In  the  town  of  Delhi  many  palaces  of  the  age  of  Aurungzebe  have 
escaped  this  profanation,  but  generally  they  are  either  in  mins  or 
used  as  shops;  and,  though  splendid,  they  show  too  clearly  that  de- 
gradation of  style  which  hail  then  fairly  set  in,  and  which  is  still  more 
uppaia-nt  in  the  modem  capitals  of  Glide,  Hydrabad,  and  other  cities 
which  have  risen  into  importance  during  the  last  hundred  years,  than 
even  here. 

Even  these  capitals,  however,  are  not  without  edifices  of  a palatial 
class  which  from  their  size  and  the  piefuresqueness  of  their  forms 
deserve  attention,  and  to  an  eye  educated  among  the  plaster  glories  of 
the  Alhambra  would  seem  objects  of  no  small  interest  and  bounty. 
Few,  however,  are  built  of  either  marble  or  squared  stone  ; most  of 
them  are  of  brick  or  rubble-stone,  and  the  ornaments  in  stucco,  which, 
coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  design,  will  not  admit  of  their  being 
admired  in  such  immediate  proximity  with  the  glories  of  Agra  and 
Delhi. 

At  Lucknow  there  is  one  hall  that  deserves  to  be  treated  as  an 


355.  Plan  ol  Imaniliara  at  Lucknow.  From  n plat*  by  the  Author.  Scale  100  ft.  to  I in. 
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exception,  not  only  from  its  size,  but  from  the  simplicity  of  its  form 
and  general  grandeur  of  design.  It  is  the  Imambara  or  hall  of  the 
college.  As  seen  by  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  355),  the  principal  apart- 
ment is  1(52  ft.  long  by  53  ft.  0 in.  wide.  On  the  two  sides  are  verandahs 
respectively  20  ft.  0 in.  and  27  ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  at  each  end  an 
octagonal  apartment,  53  ft.  in  diameter,  the  whole  interior  dimensions 
being  thus  203  ft.  by  145.  This  immense  building  is  covered  with 
vaults  of  very  simple  form  and  still  simpler  construction,  being  of  a 
rubble  or  coarse  concrete  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  laid  on  a 
rude  mould  or  centering  of  bricks  and  mud,  and  allowed  to  stand  a year 
or  two  to  dry  and  set.  The  centering  is  then  removed,  and  the  vault, 
being  in  one  piece,  stands  without  abutment  or  thrust,  apparently  a 
better  and  more  durable  form  of  roof  than  our  most  scientific  Gothic 
vaulting;  certainly  far  cheaper  and  far  more  easily  made,  as  it  is 
literally  cast  on  a mud-form,  which  may  be  moulded  into  any  shape 
the  fancy  of  the  architect  may  dictate. 
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The  next  form  of  Saracenic  art  that  now  remains  to  be  illustrated 
is  that  developed  in  Spain  during  the  8 centuries  in  which  the  Moors 
possessed  or  held  a footing  in  that  country,  which  they  ennobled 
by  their  chivalry  and  adorned  by  their  enlightened  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  As  a style  it  is  inferior  to  those  we  have  been 
examining — never  having  reached  the  purity  of  form  and  elegance 
of  detail  attained  in  Egypt,  nor  that  perfection  in  colouring  which 
characterises  the  style  of  l’ersia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior  both  in 
elegance  and  richness  to  that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole,  not.  only  because  of  its  proximity  to 
our  own  shores,  and  our  consequent  greater  familiarity  with  it,  but 
because  history,  poetry,  and  painting  have  all  combined  to  heighten 
its  merits  and  fix  its  forms  on  our  minds.  Few  aro  unacquainted 
with  the  brilliant  daring  of  a handful  of  adventurers  who  in  the  8th 
century  subjugated  Spain  and  nearly  conquorcd  Europe,  and  fewer 
still  have  listened  without  emotion  to  the  sad  talc  of  their  expulsion. 
Much  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  middle  ages  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  struggles  between  the  Christian  and  the  l’aynim  knights ; 
and  in  modem  times  travellers,  painters,  and  architects  have  all 
lingered  and  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  the  Alhambra,  or  dwelt 
in  extasies  on  the  mysterious  magnificence  of  the  mosquo  at  Cordoba. 
Indeed  no  greater  compliment  could  he  paid  to  this  style  than  that 
conveyed  by  the  fact  that,  while  not  one  work  of  any  importance  lias 
been  devoted  to  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Spain,  even  England  has 
produced  two  such  splendid  illustrations  of  the  Alhambra  as  those  of 
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Murphy  and  Owen  Jones — works  far  more  magnificent  than  any  de- 
voted to  our  own  national  arts.  In  France,  too,  Girault  de  Prangey, 
Le  Normand,  Chapuy,  and  others  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  ; 
and  even  in  Spain  the  Antiguedades  A rubes  en  Espafia  is  the  best 
production  of  the  class.  So  that  we  really  are  familiar  with  what  these 
strangers  did ; while  tho  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Burgos,  and 
Leon  arc  unmeasured  and  undrawn ; and  travellers  hurrying  to  the 
Alhambra  scarce  condescend  to  alight  from  the  diligence  to  cast  a 
passing  glance  at  their  beauties. 

This  is  indeed  hardly  fair ; still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  in  contact  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  a Southern  peoplo  without  being  captivated  with 'their 
beauty,  and  there  is  a fascination  in  that  exuberance  of  ornament  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  these  are 
used  with  tho  daring  which  characterises  their  employment  here. 
It  is  also  true  tluit  these  Moorish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  such  exuberance  in  tho  hands  of  Northern 
artists— a defect  which  the  more  delicately  organised  Asiatic  as  in- 
variably escaped. 

Cor.no  a a. 

As  far  as  tho  history  of  architecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  tho  mosque  of  Cordoba;  it  was  the 
first  important  building  commenced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlarged 
and  ornamented  by  successive  rulers,  so  that  it  contains  specimens  of 
all  tho  styles  current  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 

This  celebrated  mosque  was  commenced  by  Caliph  Abd  el  Pullman 
in  the  year  780,  and  completed  by  his  son  Haschein,  who  died  790. 
The  part  built  by  them  was  the  11  western  aisles,  which  then  formed 
an  edifice  complete  in  itself,  not  unlike  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem  (except 
in  the  number  of  aisles),  which  the  Caliph  is  said  to  have  been  anxious 
to  surjKiss.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  had  originally  a court 
in  front,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  present  court  owes  its  existence  to 
another  Caliph  of  the  same  name  in  the  year  957.  As,  however,  the 
Christian  basilicas  of  this  ago  had  almost  always  courts  in  front,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  mosque  had  one  also ; for  the  Maho- 
metan mosques  erected  in  countries  previously  Christian  borrow  much 
of  their  arrangement  from  these  edifices. 

The  8 eastern  aisles  were  added  by  El  Mansour  (976 — 1001),  thus 
completing  tho  mosque  to  a parallelogram  of  420  ft.  by  375 it 
covers  therefore  157,500  square  feet,  being  a larger  superficies  than 
that  covered  by  any  Christian  church  except  St.  l’eter’s  at  Home.  It 
is,  however,  sadly  deficient  in  height,  being  only  about  30  ft.  high  to 


1 Notwithstanding  the  number  of  plans  pub- 
lished of  this  edifice,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  its  exact,  dimensions.  Murphy 
in  his  text  makes  them  620x440,  whereas 


the  scale  of  his  plans  shows  570x405.  Lc 
No rm ami’s  two  plans  differ  considerably  from 
one  another.  The  above  is  About  the  mean. 
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the  roots,  and  also  wants  subordination  of  parts,  all  the  aisles  being 
nearly  of  the  Name  width,  about  22  ft.,  except  the  central  one  of  the 
original  11,  which  in  5 ft.  wider;  the  33  transverse  aisles  arc  all 
similar  in  breadth ; so  that  altogether  it  is  as  deficient  in  design  as  the 
hall  of  a thousand  columns  of  a Hindu  temple,  and  produces  pretty 
nearly  the  same  effect. 

So  completely  has  the  building  been  altered  by  various  repairs 
and  the  intrusion  of  a modem  cathedral  into  its  centre,  that  it  is  diffi- 


366.  Mosque  at  Cordoba.  From  a plan  b j G.  L*  Normand.  Scale  100  ft,  to  1 in. 
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cult  to  understand  many  of  the  original  arrangements,  especially  how 
it  was  lighted — the  few  doors  towards  the  court  and  oil  the  sides  would 
not  suffice  for  this,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a clerestory  in  the 
centre.  The  original  roof,  however,  which  was  of  wood  richly  carved 
ami  painted,  has  been  removed,  and  brick  vaults  substituted.  My 
own  impression  is  that  the  upper  part  of  the  side-walls  was  uriginally 
an  open  arcade  or  colonnade  on  the  two  sides  at  least,  which  is  con- 
finned  bv  the  fact  that  the  side-aisles  are  narrower  than  the  others 
exactly  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ; so  that,  if  the  walls  were  low, 
with  columns  standing  on  the  outer  edge,  tho  width  of  these  aisles 
would  la-  unifonn  with  the  rest. 

The  Sanctuary  with  its  appurtenances  was  rebuilt  by  the  Caliph 

Hakeem,  a.d.  005,  and  is 
the  most  beautiful  and 
elaborate  specimen  of 
Moorish  architecture  in 
Spain  and  of  tho  best 
age.  In  tho  great  body 
of  the  mosque  the  archi- 
tects employed  columns 
brought  from  the  mined 
human  cities  of  Merida 
and  that  neighbourhood, 
probably  those  supjwrt- 
ing  tho  porticos  of  the 
Forum  and  streets,  or  the 
courts  of  private  houses. 
These  1 icing  small  and 
low,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  the  expedient  of 
placing  arch  over  arch  to 
eke  out  their  height — to 
invent  in  short  for  the 
nonce  that  strange  style 
which  givos  so  peculiar 
a character  to  this  build- 
ing. before  the  age  of 
El  Hakeem,  however,  the 
style  had  time  to  perfect 
itself ; it  was  no  longer 
dependent  either  on  the  materials  or  the  forms  of  Itoman  art.  They 
obtained  also  at  this  time  the  assistance  of  workmen  from  Byzantium, 
with  which  court  the  Caliphs  of  Spain  were  closely  allied;  and  with 
their  own  exquisite  taste  they  made  the  facade  and  niches  of  this  part 
of  the  building  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art 
in  Spain,  and  which,  but  for  the  smallness  of  tho  scale  and  confined 
naturo  of  the  design,  might  rival  anything  else  found  anywhere. 

The  flowing  and  graceful  forms  of  the  design  here  exhibited  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  interlacing  straight  lines  of  tho  Alhambra, 


357.  Interior  of  Sanctuary  at  Cordoba.  From  a draw  ing  by 
Girault  <lc  Prangcy. 
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and  the  materials,  which  are  in  this  place  white  and  coloured  marbles 
and  true  mosaic  work,  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  painted 
plaster  of  the  other  and 
more  celebrated  edifice. 

The  third  age  of 
Moorish  art  is  repre- 
sented in  this  building 
by  the  chapel  of  Villa 
Viciosa,  built  appa- 
rently about  the  year 
1200.  It  is  evidently 
one  of  those  raised 
platforms  so  common 
in  Indian,  and  indeed 
in  all  royal  mosques, 
where  tlio  king  in  his 
grandeur  could  pray  un- 
contaminated by  mixing 
with  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Though  a good  deal 

altered  and  deranged  vi  

by  being  converted  into  Jp,rmi  "<  llM'  °f  v,u„  Vidn*.  11  ,.f  Cortot*. 

a Christian  chapel,  it 

still  shows,  in  the  age  of  its  greatest  purity,  the  germ  of  that  style 
which  afterwards  was  elaborated  at  Granada,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  type  of  the  stylo  in  this  country. 

Before  leaving  this  mosque  it  may  be  as  w'ell  to  remark  that 
nowhere  in  any  of  these  styles  does  the  pointed  arch  appear,  or  only 
so  timidly  as  to  be  quite  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  At  an  age  when 
its  employment  was  universal  in  the  East,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
how  completely  the  Saracenic  architects  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
country  in  which  they  found  themselves.  At  Cordoba  they  never 
threw  off  the  influence  of  the  Roman  arch,  though  farther  north  the 
pointed  arch  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Contemporary  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosque 
was  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  in  the  city  of  Zahra  near  Cordoba, 
which,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  was  by  far  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  This 
indeed  might  be  expected,  for,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the  palaces 
were  the  principal  buildings  of  this  people,  and  this  being  of  the  very 
best  age  might  naturally  bo  expected  to  excel  any  other  edifice  of 
theirs. 

Not  one  stone  now  remains  to  mark  even  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  its  completion  in  the  troubles 
of  the  11th  century,  oven  before  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  we  depend  therefore  wholly  on  the  Arabian  historians 
from  whom  Condo  and  Murphy  compiled  their  accounts ; but  as  they, 
with  Maccary,  describe  the  mosque  in  the  same  page  with  the  palace, 
and  do  not  exaggerate  nor  say  one  word  too  much  in  praise  of 
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the  former,  we  cannot  refuse  credence  to  their  description  of  the 
latter. 

According  to  these  authors  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  palace  was 
4000  ft.  in  length  E.  and  W„  and  2200  ft.  N.  and  S.  The  greater  part 
of  this  space  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  with  their  marble 
fountains,  kiosks,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  perhaps  oven  in  cost,  the  more  strictly  architectural 
part  of  the  building.  4000  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbles  sup- 
ported the  roofs  of  the  halls ; 1013  of  these  were  brought  from  Africa, 
19  from  Borne,  140  were  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
to  AIkI  el  Kali  man,  the  princely  founder  of  this  sumptuous  edifice. 
All  the  halls  were  paved  with  marbles  in  a thousand  varied  patterns. 
The  walls  too  were  of  the  same  precious  material,  and  ornamented 
with  friezes  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  The  roofs,  constructed  of 
cedar,  were  ornamented  with  gilding  on  an  azure  ground,  with  damasked 
work  and  interlacing  designs.  All,  in  short,  that  the  unbounded 
wealth  of  the  caliphs  at  that  period  could  command  was  lavished  on 
this  favourite  retreat,  and  all  that  the  art  of  Constantinople  and  Bagdad 
could  contribute  to  aid  the  taste  and  power  of  execution  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  age.  Did 
this  palace  of  Zalira  now  remain  to  us,  we  could  afford  to  despise  the 
Alhambra  and  all  the  works  of  that  declining  age  of  Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  of  the 
palace  was  a mosque.  This  had  five  aisles,  the  central  one  wider  than 
the  others.  The  total  length  from  the  Kiblah,  or  niche  facing  Mecca, 
to  the  opposite  wall  was  97  cubits  (140  ft.),  the  breadth  from  E.  to  \V. 
49  cubits  (74  ft.).  It  was  finished  in  the  year  941,  and  Hecms  to  have 
been  one  of  the  hist  works  in  the  palace,  having  been  commenced  in 
936.  From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  it  was  virtually  a five-aisled 
church,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  court  we  may  fancy  that, 
like  the  seven-aisled  Aksali  at  Jerusalem,  it  never  had  that  accom- 
paniment, but  was  in  reality  only  a basilica  extended  laterally,  but  on 
a small  scale. 

We  may  perhaps  form  some  idea  of  what  its  original  appearance 
was  from  the  examination  of  what  is  now  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
la  Blanca  at  Toledo  (woodcut.  No.  359).  Although  this  example  is 
probably  at  least  a century  more  modern,  and,  instead  of  marble 
columns  and  regal  richness  of  decoration,  is  only  of  brick  and  stucco, 
still  it  is  a five-aisled  building,  apparently  twice  the  length  of  its 
breadth,  and  with  a central  aisle  higher  than  the  others.  Altogether 
it  is  a favourable  specimen  of  the  Moorish  style  in  Spain  before  it 
became  degraded.  Eight  was  probably  originally  admitted  by  the 
clerestory,  now  blocked  up  ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  he  quite  certain  of 
this  without  a more  careful  examination  than  the  building  lias  yet 
been  subjected  to.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  originally  a synagogue 
of  the  Jews.  This  is  neither  improbable  nor  of  much  importance, 
for  the  Jews  were  a numerous  and  powerful  race  during  the  Moorish 
domination,  living  in  amity  and  peace  with  the  Mahometans,  and 
exercising  the  same  arts  in  very  nearly  the  same  forms. 
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359.  Sta.  Maria  la  Blutica.  From  Villa  Amil. 


Another  very  interesting  specimen  of  a Moorish  mosque  in  Spain 
is  that  at  Toledo,  now  known  as  the  church  of  Christo  de  la  Lnz.  It 
is  a small  squaro  building  with  4 stout  short  pillars  on  the  floor, 
dividing  it  into  9 equal  compartments,  the  centnd  one  of  which  is 
carried  up  higher  than  the  others,  and  terminated  by  a sort  of  dome, 
if  dome  it  can  bo  called,  for  the  Spanish  architects,  working  almost 
wholly  from  Homan  models,  never  adopted  the  Byzantine  dome  to 
any  extent,  except  perhaps  as  the  roofs  of  baths.  In  their  mosques 
and  palaces  it  is  only  used  as  an  ornamental  detail,  and  never  con- 
structed either  of  stone  or  brick-work,  but  merely  a carpentry  framing 
covered  with  stucco  or  mastic.  The  Spanish  style  shows  in  this  a most 
essential  difference  from  the  Eastern  forms,  where  the  domes  are  so 
splendid  and  durably  constructed,  and  where  they  constitute  the  actual 
roofs  of  the  buildings. 

Indeed  vaulting  docs  not  seem  under  an}-  circumstances  to  have 
been  an  art  to  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  ever  paid  any  attention. 
Almost  all  their  roofs  are  of  wood  carved  nnd  painted,  or  of  stucco, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone,  but  as  a legitimate  mode  of  ceiling,  which 
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it  certainly  in,  and  for  fanciful  and  gorgeous  decorations  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  more  durable,  but 
less  manageable  materials. 

The  art  resulting  from 
such  materials  is,  it  is  true, 
more  ephemeral,  and  must 
take  a lower  grade  than  that 
built  up  of  materials  that 
should  last  for  ever;  but 
such  was  not  the  aim  of  the 
gay  and  brilliant  Moors,  and 
we  must  judge  them  by  their 
own  standard,  and  by  their 
success  in  attaining  the  ob- 
ject they  aimed  at. 

In  San  Christo  the  walls 
are  sufficiently  solid  and 
plain,  and  on  the  whole  the 
forms  and  decorations  are 
judiciously  and  skilfully  ap- 
plied to  attain  the  requisite 
hoight  without  raising  the 
columns  or  giving  any  ap- 
pearance of  forced  contriv- 
ances for  that  purpose.  In 
this  respect  it  shows  a con- 
siderable advance  on  the 
design  of  the  older  jiart  of  the  great  mosque  at  Cordoba,  being  probably 
at  least  a century  more  modem ; but  it  does  not  show  that,  complete- 
ness which  the  art  attained  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuary 
at  Cordoba  was  built. 

These  four  buildings  mark  four  very  distinct  stages  in  the  history  of 
the  art— the  early  mosque  at  Cordoba  being  the  first,  the  San  Christo 
de  la  Luz  the  second ; the  third  and  most  perfect  is  well  represented 
by  all  the  building  at  the  southom  end  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba ; the 
fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  where  all  trace  of  Homan  and  Byzan- 
tine art  lias  wholly  disappeared  ; a fifth  stage  is  represented  by  another 
synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transitu.  This  last  is  so  essentially 
merely  a gorgeously  ornamented  room  that  it  liardly  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  monumental  buildings,  besides  which  this  stage  is  so 
well  illustrated  in  the  palaces  of  Seville  and  Granada  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  minor  examples.  Had  the  great  mosques  of 
Seville,  Toledo,  or  Granada  been  spared  to  us,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  easier  mid  better  to  restrict  our  illustrations  to  sacred  edifices 
alone ; but  they — at  least  certainly  the  two  first  named — have  wholly 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  splundid  cathedrals  which  stand  where 
they  once  stood,  and  which  have  obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their 
previous  existence.  In  the  northern  cities  the  national  pride  and  stem 
bigotry  of  the  Spaniards  have  long  ago  effaced  all  traces  of  this  religion. 


360.  Church  of  St.  ChrUU)  dr  la  Luz,  Toledo.  From  a 
drawing  by  Glrault  do  Praugey. 
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None  of  llio  mosques  we  liuve  been  describing  possess  minarets, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  foints  of  the 
East  except  the  tiiraldu  at  Seville.  This 
is  a more  massive  tower  than  is,  I believe, 
to  bo  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work  £> 

of  a Moslem  architect.  At  the  base  it  is  a >' 

square  of  about  45  ft.,  and  rises  without  dirni-  A 

nation  to  tho  height  of  185  ft.  from  the  J28L 

ground;  to  this  a belfry  was  added  in  15(18 
by  Ferdinand  Itiaz,  adding  90  ft.  to  its  height;  ^ 

and  unfortunately  we  have  nothing  to  enable  , . 

us  to  restore  with  certainty  tho  Saracenic 
termination  which  must  have  been  displaced  ‘r, — : ■■  ~ - j 

to  make  room  for  this.  In  the  annexed  wood- 
cut  (No.  ;JG1)  it  is  represented  as  restored  by  ! IW! 

Gimnlt  do  l’rangey,  and  from  a comparison  jY 

of  it  with  tho  towers  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  . JcJj 

erected  by  tho  same  king,  it  is  more  than  Sfflnfll  * J i 

probable  it  was  thus  torminated  originally. 

It  is  difficult  nevertheless  to  reconcile  oneself  1 1 j jji| 

to  the  idea  that  the  upper  part  was  not  some-  -jiiljjl  £ 

thing  more  beautiful  and  more  in  accordance  > fiv  ) 

with  its  base.  In  tho  East  tho  Mahometan  QU*  J 

architects  certainly  would  have  done  some-  /jEl  jl  - 

thing  better  ; but  bore,  from  the  want  of  ' 1 . 4 I 

familiarity-  with  towor-architecture,  and  from  1 ( 1 
their  not  possessing  any  circular  or  domical  'All 

forms  for  the  termination  of  towers  or  sky-  U ij- 

lines,  this  inartistic  form  may  probably  have  ’sfefe 

been  adopted.  The  lower  part  is  certainly 

much  more  beautiful;  the  walls  are  re-  rtww.'*"' 

lieved  writh  panels  to  just  such  an  extent 

as  is  required  for  ornament  without  interfering  with  tho  construction 
or  apparent  solidity  of  the  tower,  and  the  windows  arc  graceful 
and  appropriate,  and  in  such  number  as  seems  required.  In  this 
respect  it  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the  contemporary  Campanile  at 
Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly  of  tho  same  dimensions,  is  lean 
and  bald  compared  with  this  tower  at.  Seville.  So  indeed  are  most 
of  the  Italian  towers  of  the  samo  ago.  All  these  towers  seem  to  have 
been  erected  for  very  analogous  purposes,  for  tho  Giralda  can  never 
have  been  meant  as  the  minaret  of  a mosque,  to  be  used  for  the  call  to 
prayer ; nor  can  wo  admit  the  destination  sometimes  ascribed  to  it  by 
those  who  surmise  that  it  may  have  been  merely  moant  for  an 
observatory'.  Most  probably  it  was  a pillar  of  victory,  or  a tower 
symbolical  of  dominion  and  power,  like  so  many  others  wo  have  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work.  Indeed  the 
tradition  is  that  it  was  built  by  tho  King  Yousouf  to  celebrate  his 
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famous  victory  of  Alarcos,  gained  in  the  year  1195,  in  which  year  the 
building  of  the  tower  was  commenced.  As  such  it  is  superior  to  most 
of  those  erected  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  but  far  inferior,  except 
in  size,  to  the  Kootub  Minar,  and  many  others  still  found  in  various 
parts  of  Asia. 

Alcazar  at  Skvillk. 

Tho  Alcazar  at  Seville  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
one  time  a more  magnificent  one,  than  the  Alhambra  itself.  Hence  it 
would  be  a most  interesting  example  of  the  Mahometan  style,  were  it 
not  that  it  lias  been  much  dilapidated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  its  cha- 
racter destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
best  parts  of  it  belong  to  tho  same  age  as  the  Giralda — the  end  of  the 
12th  and  beginning  of  the  Kith  century — and  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians,  A.n.  1248. 
A careful  examination  of  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  style  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from 
the  Christian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro  tho 
Cruel  (K153  to  1304),  who  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  claims  the 
merit  of  having  rebuilt  it.  Thus  the  history  of  this  palace  is  not  of 
much  importance,  as  it  is  not  so  much  older  than  the  Alhambra  as  to 
mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  the  art  as  perfectly  as  wo  can  in  that  celebrated  palace. 

Alhambra. 

It  was  after  liis  expulsion  from  Seville  (1248)  that  Mahomed  ben 
Alhamar  commenced  the  present  citadel  of  the  Alhambra,  at  which 
both  he  and  his  successors  worked  continually  till  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  more  important  buildings 
now  found  there  were  erected  by  these  monarehs.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Aboul  Walid  (1309)  to  the  death  of  Yousouf  (1354)  the  works 
of  tho  present  palace  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  uninterruptedly, 
and  it  is  to  this  half-century  that  we  must  refer  all  the  essential  parts 
of  the  ]>alacc  we  now  find  in  the  citadel. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts ; the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Lions 
(a  a),  running  east  and  west,  was  built  by  Abou  abd  Allah  (1325  to 
1333).  The  other,  the  court  of  the  Alberea  (n  b).  at  right  angles  to 
this,  is  plainer  and  probably  earlier.  Restorers  generally  add  a third 
couii,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Lions,  which  they  say  was 
removed  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (x  x),  which 
now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  most  unplcusingly  among  the  light  and 
airy  constructions  of  the  Moors.  My  own  impression  is  that,  if  any- 
thing did  exist  here,  it  was  the  mosque,  which  we  miss,  although  we 
know  that  it  existed,  and  tradition  points  to  this  side  as  its  locality, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  the  apartment  at  that  angle  which  now 
goes  by  that  name.  It  must,  like  all  Spanish  mosques,  have  faced  the 
south,  and  was  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  first  Christian  con- 
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querors  of  Granada.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Christian 
(mince  above  mentioned,  which  stands  strangely  unsymmetrically  with 
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the  other  buildings,  does  not  follow  the  lines  of  the  old  mosque.  This 
could  be  in  great  measure  determined  if  we  could  rely  upon  the  bear- 
ings of  the  different  courts  and  buildings  as  given  in  the  com]sisses 
attached  to  any  of  the  plans  hitherto  published. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  seems  always  to  have  been 
at  tlio  southern  end  of  the  court  of  the  Alberca.  This  part  does  seem 
to  have  been  altered  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.  The  court  was  originally  called,  apparently  from  the 
pool  of  water  which  always  occupied  its  centre,  El  Birkct.  It  is 
138  ft.  long  by  74  wide,  the  longer  sides  being  singularly,  and  in 
such  a place  ungracefully,  plain.  'Pile  end  to  the  south  terminates 
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in  a double  arcade  of  very  beautiful  design ; and  to  the  north  with 
a similar  one,  but  only  one  story  in  height,  crowned  by  the  tower 
enclosing  the  great  hall  of  the  ambassadors  (c),  which  is  the  great 
object  to  which  this  court  extends.  This  is  a hall  35  ft.  square,  and 
about  60  in  height,  roofed  by  a polygonal  dome  of  great  beauty  of 
design,  and  covered,  like  the  walls,  with  arabesque  patterns  of  the 
greatest  beauty.  One  of  its  most  charming  peculiarities,  however,  is 
the  deeply-recessed  windows,  looking  down  on  the  city,  and  beyond 
that  commanding  a view  of  the  delicious  Vega  and  the  mountains  that 
bound  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  world,  of 
which  the  architect  availed  himself  with  the  eye  of  a true  artist,  who 
knew  how  to  combine  nature  with  art  to  make  a perfect  whole. 

The  other  court,  called  that  of  the  Lions  (a  a),  from  the  beautiful 
fountain  supported  by  12  conventional-looking  animals  so  called,  is 
smaller  (115  ft.  by  66  from  wall  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful  and 
elaborate  than  the  other ; indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  surround 
it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain — its  most  beautiful  and 
most  perfect  example.  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  take  it 
entirely  out.  of  the  range  of  monumental  art  : the  first  is  its  size,  which 
is  barely  that  of  a modern  parish  church,  and  smaller  than  many  ball- 
rooms ; the  second  is  its  materials,  which  is  only  wood  covered  with 
stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a perfect  contrast  to  such 
a building  as  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  greater  monumental 
edifices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same  standard,  would 
bo  found  lamentably  deficient.  Hut  in  fact  there  is  no  comparison 
applicable  between  objects  so  totally  different.  Each  is  a true  repre- 
sentative of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by  which  it  was 
raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  lie  totally  out  of  place  and 
contemptible  besido  the  great  temple-palaco  of  Thebes.  No  less  would 
the  granite  works  of  Egypt  be  considered  monuments  of  ill-directed 
labour  if  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious  Arab  fatalist, 
to  whom  the  present  was  everything,  and  with  whom  the  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  hour  was  all  in  all. 

The  shafts  of  the  pillars  that  surround  the  Court  of  Lions  are  far 
from  being  graceful  in  themselves,  being  more  like  the  cast-iron  sup- 
ports of  our  shops  than  anything  else.  Their  capitals,  however,  are 
very  gracefully  moulded,  and  of  a form  admirably  adapted  for  the 
support  of  the  superstructure  they  wore  destined  to  bear,  and  the 
pillars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  grouped,  alternately  single  and 
coupled,  and  their  alignment  is  so  completely  broken  by  the  project- 
ing portico  at  each  end.  that  they  cease  to  be  prominent  objects  in 
themselves,  and  become  mere  accessory  details.  The  arcades  which 
they  support  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  unrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  offence  to  good 
taste ; indeed  work  executed  in  plaster  ought  to  be  richly  decorated, 
otherwise  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and 
power  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornaments,  and  never  was  so 
elaborated  with  more  taste  and  consistence  than  is  found  here. 
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At  the  upper  eml  of  this  court  is  an  oblong  hall,  called  that  of 
Judgment  (i>),  and  on  either  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that  of  the 
Abencerrages  (e)  ou  the  south,  and  that  called  “of  the  Two  Sisters” 
(f)  opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment 
of  the  whole  palace.  The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  with 
geometric  and  flowing  patterns  of  very  great  beauty  and  richness,  and 
applied  with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a decoration ; but  it  is  on 
the  roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  becomes 
more  apparent.  Instead  of  the  simple  curves  of  the  dome,  the  roofs 
are  made  up  of  honeycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more 
like  natural  rock-work  than  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  be  always 
moro  or  less  formal  and  comprehensible  at  a glance,  at  least  in  their 
greater  lines  and  divisions.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  a 
Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  the  limits  of  good  taste 
as  here,  and  it  requires  all  the  countervailing  elements  of  situation 
and  comparison  with  other  objects  to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of 
having  exceeded  them. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a lower  level,  are 
situated  the  baths  (o)  of  the  palace— beautiful  in  some  respects,  and 
appropriately  adorned,  but  scarcely  worthy,  I cannot  help  thinking, 
of  such  a palace  as  this. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcely  a town  in 
Spain  that  once  was  occupied  by  the  Moors  that  does  not  still  retain 
some  traces  of  the  art  of  this  people.  These  traces,  however,  are 
generally  found  in  the  remains  of  baths,  which  from  their  nature  were 
more  solidly  built  than  their  other  edifices,  and  generally  were  vaulted 
with  bricks— frequently  with  octagonal  domes  supported  on  12  pillars, 
as  those  in  the  East.  These  in  consequence  have  survived,  while 
their  frailer  palaces  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their 
mosques  have  disappoarod  before  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  their  successors. 
None  of  these  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice. 

We  miss  entirely  in  Spain  the  tombs  which  in  the  last  chapter 
formed  so  important  a feature.  This  total  absence  of  monuments  of 
this  class  is  a certain  indication  that  there  was  no  mixture  of  Tartar 
blood  in  the  veins  of  the  Moors  who  conquered  and  held  Spain.  This 
same  peculiarity  imparts  to  the  whole  style  of  Saracenic  art  in  Spain 
its  distinctive  character.  But  for  this  the  stylo  would  have  been  more 
solid  and  monumental.  Domes  would  have  been  more  in  favour,  and, 
in  short,  the  Spanish  Moors  would  have  left  behind  them  remains 
more  nearly  corresponding  to  those  of  the  other  Mahometan  countries 
which  have  already  been  noticed.' 

1 Nothing  need  be  said  here  of  La  Cuba 
and  La  Ziza,  and  other  buildings  in  Sicily, 
which,  though  usually  ascribed  to  the  Moors, 
have  uow  been  ascertained  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Noma  an  s after  their  conquest  of  the 
island  in  the  1 1th  century.  They  are  Moorish 
in  style,  it  is  true,  and  were  probably  erected 
by  Moorish  artists,  but  so  were  many  churches 
and  chapels  in  Spain  which  we  shall  have  occa- 


sion to  mention  in  a future  part  of  the  work ; 
and  I am  not  aware  of  any  building  now  ex- 
tant there  which  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
time  when  the  island  was  held  by  the  Mos- 
lems, and  which  was  then  erected  by  them  for 
their  own  purposes.  Till  such  is  ascertained 
Sicily  of  course  does  not  come  within  the 
part  of  our  subject  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 
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At  the  very  time  when  the  Moors  were  being  expelled  from  Spain, 
and  the  arts  which  they  had  introduced  into  Europe,  and  the  sciences 
which  they  had  cultivated,  were  perishing  under  the  intolerant  bigotry 
of  those  who  dispossessed  them  of  their  fair  realm,  a new  and  nobler 
province  was  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  being  added  to  those 
already  occupied  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Thus  what  was  lost  in 
the  West  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  in  the  East ; and  at  an 
earlier  uge,  or  by  anot  her  people,  the  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  Mahometans 
might  have  been  incalculably  great.  It  was,  however,  at  a time  when 
Christian  Europe  was  awakening  from  the  long  slumber  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  was  sufficiently  organised  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  a 
foreign  invader.  It  is  more  to  tho  purpose  of  our  present  subject  to 
observe  that  at  that  period  the  art.  of  Christian  Europe  was  past  its 
zenith.  Its  decay  had  been  very  rapid,  and  was  felt  even  in  the  remote 
corner  of  Europe  which  the  Turks  had  seized,  lienee  tho  materials 
which  they  had  to  work  upon  in  producing  their  new  style  were  of  a 
very  debased  description.  Even  without  this,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Turks  would  ever  have  done  much  good  in  the  way  of  art. 
Of  all  the  people  who  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam,  they  certainly 
were,  and  are,  the  most  stolid  and  least  refined,  and  the  least  capable 
consequently  of  elaborating  such  an  art  as  we  find  in  all  other  countries 
subject  to  this  faith. 

llad  Constantinople  fallen  at  an  earlier  ago  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs  or  l’ersians.  the  models  of  architecture  and  the  treasures  of  art 
it  contained  would  have  l>een  turned  to  far  better  account  than  they 
have  been ; but  even  as  it  is,  the  Turks  have  erected  mosques  and 
buildings  well  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  their 
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style  is,  that  wc  find  hero  exactly  the  same  phenomena  in  the  16th 
century  that  we  remarked  in  the  7tli  and  8th.  At  both  these  eras  tho 
Mahometans  adopted  and  suited  to  their  purposes  tho  styles  of  tho 
countries  in  which  they  located  themselves.  This  was  not  by  any 
means  a necessity  imposed  upon  the  Turks  by  the  absence  of  any  Sara- 
cenic style  which  they  might  have  imitated.  In  that  very  part  of  tho 
world  such  a style,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  having  acquired  a 
perfect  individuality  of  expression,  had  existed  for  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies, and  the  very  Turks  themselves  had  for  at  least  two  centuries 
in  Asia  Minor  been  building  mosques  with  light  piers  and  pointed 
arches  supporting  airy  domes  with  coloured  walls  and  gilded  roofs. 
All  this  they  forgot  and  abandoned  the  moment  they  established  them- 
selves in  Europe.  If  a pointed  arch  is  there  found,  it  is  an  accident ; 
colour  is  rarely  used,  externally  at  least ; the  plan  nnd  form  of  their 
mosques  are  entirely  new  to  them ; and  a new  stylo  springs  up,  differing 
in  almost  every  important  characteristic  from  anything  ever  practised 
by  a Mahometan  people  before.  They  do  not  even  seem  to  have 
employed  the  Greek  architects  of  that  day.  Had  they  done  so,  their 
mosques  would  have  had  the  tull  cupolas  and  light  arcades  of  the 
Theotocos  and  more  modern  Groek  churches ; but  it  was  not  this  that, 
they  copied ; they  went  direct  to  Sta.  Sophia,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  model  of  the  style,  though  one  which  the  Greeks  themselves 
had  long  ceased  to  imitate,  and  all  their  subsequent  buildings  are 
copies,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  great  creation  of  Justinian. 

Having  no  drawings  on  which  dependence  can  bo  placed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  the  mosque  of  Mahomet  II.  is,  though,  as  the  earliest, 
it  is  the  most  interesting  of  its  class.  That  of  Soliman,  1550-1555,  is 
avowedly  a copy  of  Sta.  Sophia,  not  only  in  plan  and  form,  but  even  in 
size,  though  it  surpasses  the  original  both  in  details  and  construction. 
When  Achmet  built  his  great  mosque  in  1610,  the  style  had  acquired  a 
slight  degree  of  independence.  The  idea  of  St.  Sophia  was  still  there  ; 
but  modified  both  in  form  and  detail,  so  that  it  was  becoming  a consistent 
example  of  an  independent  stylo.  After  another  century  of  progress 
we  should  have  lost  tho  typo  of  the  old  Justinian  church,  as  completely 
in  the  mosques  of  Constantinople  as  in  tho  Taje  at  Agra,  and  perhaps 
for  as  noble  a stylo : but  unfortunately  the  Levant,  and  especially  this 
great  capital,  always  swarms  with  Frankish  renegades,  especially 
Italians,  many  of  whom,  from  the  sujierior  constructive  skill  of 
\\  estem  Europe,  havo  been  employed  as  engineers  and  master  builders, 
and  in  this  capacity  have  not  failed  to  introduce  their  favourite  Re- 
naissance. Roman  pillars  reappeared  shortly  after  the  time  of  Achmet, 
with  Italian  pilnsters,  and  balusters,  and  consoles;  so  that  before 
Osman  built  his  mosque,  about  a century  later,  tho  style  had  received 
its  death-blow. 

It  is  very  much  to  bo  regretted  that  we  have  neither  any  verbal 
account  of  tho  mosques  of  Constantinople,  nor  any  illustrations  which 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  best  are  those  published  by  Grelot,  as 
long  ago  as  1680  ; but  like  all  works  of  that  class  in  that  age,  they  arc 
very  imperfect : sinco  then  wo  have  had  nothing  but  flippant  remarks 
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or  picturesque  sketches,  fur  more  likely  to  mislead  tlmn  to  instruct ; 
and,  indeed,  it  still  remains  for  some  traveller  to  visit  Constantinople, 
with  sufficient  taste  to  discriminate  what  is  good  from  what  is  had, 
with  sufficient  knowledge  of  architecture  to  describe  intelligibly  what 
he  sees,  and,  above  all,  with  sufficient  love  of  truth  to  induce  him  to 
ascertain  measurements  and  facts,  and  to  record  them  honestly. 

The  earliest  of  the  Turkish  mosques  is  that  of  Mahomet  11.,  or  of 
the  Conqueror,  as  it  is  called  (1465-6!)).  Its  dimensions  seem  small, 
probably  about  100  ft.  by  150;  and  I am  not  aware  that  it  is  distin- 
guished by  any  architectural  peculiarity,  though  as  the  first  it  would 
form  an  interesting  commencement  to  the  series,  if  it  were  known  and 
could  bo  estimated. 

The  next  in  the  series  is  that  of  Soliman  the  Magnificent  (1530- 

55),  which  is  probably  the  finest,  in 
many  respects  of  those  built  by  the 
Turks  in  Constantinople.  As  will  lie 
seen  from  the  annexed  plan  (copied 
from  Grelot)  it  is  nearly  a square — 
227  ft,  by  234,  it  is  said — and,  except 
in  the  absence  of  the  apse  and  smaller 
width  of  the  side  aisles,  it  is  nearly 
an  exact  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  its  general  ordinance  is 
concerned. 

The  great  dome,  which  seems  to 
be  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  is  sup- 
ported by  four  great  piers  of  masonry, 
supporting  four  arches.  The  comers 
of  the  square  made  by  these  arches 
are  filled  up  with  pendentwex,  on  which 
the  dome  itself  is  placed.  Against 
two  of  these  arches  are  placed  two 
semi-domes,  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  great  one — which,  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pier  arches,  make  up  the 
whole  internal  length  of  the  mosque. 
Between  the  other  two  arches  of  the 
great  dome  are  placed  great  granite 
pillars  of  one  block  each,  said  to  be 
60  ft',  in  height,  joined  by  arches,  on 
which  rests  a wall-space  filling  up  till- 
able arches  of  the  dome ; and  in  these 
walls  are  placed  the  principal  win- 
dows that,  light  the  centre  of  the 
building.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  second  gallery,  and  altogether 
the  arrangement,  seems  to  be  a con- 
siderable improvement  on  that  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

In  front  of  the  mosque  is  a square  court  with  a fountain  in  the 
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centre,  of  the  name  width  as  the  mosque,  though  less  in  breadth.  This 
was  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  all  Christian  basilicas  of  tho  age 
of  Justinian,  to  which,  in  the  buildings  now  under  consideration,  the 
Turks  practically  returned.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Ilejrn,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  the  court  became  the  mosque  itself,  the  basilica 
part  having  been  gradually  diminished  till  it  ljecame  evanescent.  Here, 
however,  it  reappears  in  its  proper  character  and  place,  as  of  old, 
with  merely  the  adjunct  of  a minaret  at  each  angle.  In  this  instance 
the  two  minarets  at  the  outer  angles  are  smaller  than  those  attached 
to  the  mosque,  which  is  a pleasing  though  not  common  mode  of  suboiv 
dination. 

In  the  garden  behind  the  mosque,  too,  we  again  come  on  the  well- 
known  feature  of  the  octagonal  tombs  of  the  founders  and  their  families, 
which  we  missed  in  Spain,  but  which  occur  here  again  now  that  we 
havo  got  among  a race  belonging  to  the  great  Tartar  family  of  man- 
kind. 

The  next  is  the  mosque  of  Achmet,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 

l non. 
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It  seems  to  be  of  about  the  same  dimensions  as  the  mosque  of  Soliman, 
but.  differs  considerably  from  it  in  arrangement;  the  central  dome  is 
smaller,  not  exceeding  80  ft.  in  diameter,  but  is  surrounded  by  4 
semi-domes,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  practically  to  mako  up  a great 
domical  roof  of  not  less  than  160  ft.  in  diameter,  and  there  are  4 
smaller  domes  on  the  corners,  besides  a broad  and  handsome  gallery 
on  each  side,  making  it  longer — as  it  should  be — in  the  direction  at 
right  angles  to  Mecca. 

This  mode  of  arranging  the  subordinate  domes  with  the  central  one 
is,  1 feel  convinced,  the  most  beautiful  form  of  roofing  yet  invented  by 
man,  and  the  most  capable  of  being  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty 
and  grace.  It  would  have  required,  however,  at  least  another  cen- 
tury’s perseverance  in  tho  track  before  tho  Turks,  or  any  other 
people,  could  successfully  elaborate  a construction  so  novel  in  many 
respects.  Hero  it  lias  certainly  not  been  perfectly  successful ; the 
great  piers  tliat  support  the  dome  are  not  only  inelegant,  but  inap- 
propriate, as  they  do  not  bring  down  the  lines  of  the  roof  to  the 
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ground,  and  the  domes  themselves  are  not  so  graceful  as  they  might 
l»e.  But  the  greatest  defect  is,  probably,  the  one  most  difficult  to 
remedy,  being  the  extremely  scattered  mode  in  which  the  light  is 
admitted.  All  these  mosques  have  24  windows  at  the  springing  of 
the  great  dome,  and  12  in  each  of  the  semi-domes,  besides  numerous 
small  windows  in  the  walls  and  subordinate  domes,  making  altogether 
a number  of  small  openings,  very  destructive  of  repose  in  the  archi- 
tectural effect. 

The  court  here  is  similar  to  that  of  the  last  described  mosque ; but 
this  one  alone,  of  all  those  of  the  Turkish  empire  (except  Mecca),  pos- 
sesses six  minarets,  four  at  the  angles  of  the  court,  and  two  at  the 
angles  of  the  building  behind.  These  too  seem  to  be  more  than 
usually  graceful  in  design,  and  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole.  So  far  as  wo  can  judge,  all  the  details  of  the  mosque  are 
better  designed  and  more  consistent  in  themselves  than  any  of  those 
which  either  came  before  or  were  built  after  its  erection.  Indeed,  it 
may  bo  fairly  said  to  l>e  the  best  and  most  complete  specimen  of  a 
style  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  no  other  ago  than  that  of  its  illus- 
trious founder. 

Scarcely  loss  important  than  these,  though  even  less  known,  are  the 
great  mosque  of  Bajazet  (1481-1512),  and  that  built  by  Sol  iman  the 
Magnificent,  in  1544,  in  memory  of  his  son  Mustapha,  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  for  whom  it  serves  as  a sepulchre.  The  mosque  of 
Selim  II.  is  also  well  worthy  of  attention  (1560-1574),  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Valide,  tho  mother  of  Mahomet  IV.,  to  whose  pious  enthu- 
siasm Constantinople  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  splendid  religions 
foundations  it  possesses,  of  which  her  mosque  forms  a part.  The 
mosque  of  Osman,  1755,  lias  been  already  alluded  to  as  showing  the 
transformation  which  the  Turkish  style  underwent  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Frankish  forms;  and  from  this  time,  though  many  magni- 
ficent buildings  have  been  erected,  they  show  more  or  less  tho 
prevalence  of  that  taste  which  has  destroyed  all  originality  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  throughout  Europe. 

Besides  these  imperial  mosques  of  the  capital,  almost  every  im- 
portant. city  of  the  empire  possesses  one  or  more  worthy  of  study  in 
proportion  to  their  age,  and  many  of  them  really  beautiful  and  graceful 
edifices.  But  with  scarcely  an  exception,  these  are  utterly  unknown, 
or  at  least  no  sufficient  materials  have  been  published  to  enable  us 
either  to  classify  or  describe  them  with  accuracy. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  nearly  all  the  civil  buildings  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  fountains.  That  of 
the  Seraglio  has  often  been  drawn,  and  generally  their  light  and  spark- 
ling architecture  seems  to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  more 
monumental,  but  less  ornate  style  of  tho  monques.  In  their  fountains 
the  Turks  seem  to  have  given  rein  to  that  playful  fancy  which  charac- 
terises the  architecture  of  Cairo  or  Granada,  but  which,  from  some 
motive  not  usual  in  the  East,  they  seem  to  have  restrained  in  their  reli- 
gious edifices. 

In  tho  interior  of  their  dwellings  they  seem  also  to  have  revelled 
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in  exuberance  of  ornament,  but  in  a lighter  and  even  more  ephemeral 
stylo  than  is  found  elsewhere  in  Saracenic  art,  and  therefore  coming 
more  under  the  head  of  decorative  than  of  monumental  art.  Like  their 
picturesque  dresses  and  arms,  this  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  dingy 
uniformity  of  Western  utilitarian  practices ; and  one  must  travel  far 
indeed  to  escape  the  influence  of  Paris  or  of  Birmingham.  Still  thero 
no  doubt  remain,  in  almost  every  province  of  the  empire,  specimens  a 
century  or  two  old,  which  would  display  all  that  taste  and  beauty  we 
so  admire  in  other  countries  of  the  East  and  South.  They  have  hitherto 
been  overlooked,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  do  not  deservo  so  much  atten- 
tion as  the  earlier  Christian  relics  of  the  same  localities. 

Conclusion. 

We  have  now  run  rapidly,  and  it  must  bo  confessed  somewhat 
imperfectly,  through  all  the  varying  forms  which  Mahometan  art 
assumed  during  the  1000  years  in  which  it  flourished.  We  have  seen 
it  spreading  itself  in  a belt  across  the  Old  World,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  We  have  seen  it  gathering 
inspiration  and  culling  beauties  from  all  those  styles  which  preceded 
it  in  the  countries  where  the  Moslems  settled,  first  employing  native 
artists  and  adopting  native  forms,  but  gradually  working  up  those 
forms  into  something  new,  something  more  beautiful  and  more  con- 
sistent with  their  wants  and  purposes,  rejecting  whatever  was  incon- 
gruous, and  extracting  the  beauties  they  required.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  architecture  of  the  Mahometans  was  at  first  Homan,  Byzantine, 
Persian,  or  Indian,  according  to  the  country  where  it  is  found  ; but  in 
all  these  countries  wo  find  it  elalxirated  into  a perfectly  complete  and 
original  style,  in  the  later  examples  of  which  it  is  only  possible  to 
detect  the  first  elements  by  tracing  it  back  through  its  preceding 
stages  to  the  fountain  head. 

The  people  who  effected  all  this  can  in  no  instance  be  called  a 
great  people ; nor  do  their  works  ever  reach  time  grandeur,  nor  even 
affect  sublimity.  Beauty  was  their  aim ; and  gifted,  as  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  tlio  Moslem  world  were,  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  and 
the  keenest  perception  of  the  beautiful,  they  attained  to  this  by  means 
of  a degree  of  taste  and  refinement  which  seem  innate  in  them.  The 
grace  and  eleganco  of  their  architecture  has  never  been  surpassed. 
In  the  higher  qualities  of  art,  this  stylo  is  certainly  inferior  to  the 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  or  Gothic  style ; but  it  surpasses  them  all  in 
endless  fertility  of  invention,  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  ornament 
and  detail  which  lend  such  a charm  to  every  work  they  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Tn  this,  and  in  many  other  respects,  the  style  is  worthy  of  far  more 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  ; but  more  perhaps  from  what 
it  is  capable  of  suggesting,  than  from  what  it  has  actually  accom- 
plished. It  never  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a great  people  who  could 
impart  greatness  to  everything  they  did.  The  Mahometan  nations 
were  led  by  their  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  impatience  of  all  restraint, 
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to  try  every  form,  to  attempt  to  fix  every  floating  idea,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  every  suggestion  cither  of  nature  or  of  art.  Hence  that 
boundless  multiplicity  of  detail  which  Saracenic  architecture  piesents, 
and  the  innumerable  hints  it  affords  for  those  who  know  that  art  is 
not  confined  to  one  or  two  forms,  and  is  not  to  l>e  confined  by  figures 
or  by  rules,  but  is  everywhere  and  in  everything  for  those  who  seek 
it  honestly  and  for  its  own  sake. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Like  the  study  of  all  modem  history,  that  of  Christian  architecture 
commences  with  Rome,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  where  the 
history  of  Rome  leaves  off,  but  far  back  in  the  Empire,  if  not,  indeed, 
almost  in  the  Republic. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  whole  history  of  the  art  in  Im- 
perial Romo  is  that  of  a style  in  course  of  transition,  beginning  with  a 
purely  Pagan  or  Grecian  style  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  passing 
into  one  almost  wholly  Christian  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 

At  the  first  epoch  of  the  Empire  the  temple  architecture  of  Rome 
consisted  in  an  external  arrangement  of  columns,  without  arches  or 
vaults,  and  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  it  had  become  an  internal  architecture, 
using  arches  and  vaults  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
columnar  orders,  except  as  ornaments,  and  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
Christian  forms,  that  little  or  no  essential  change  has  taken  place  in 
them  fixim  that  time  to  the  present  day.  A basilica  of  the  form  adopted 
in  the  first  century  after  Constantine  is  as  suited  now  as  it  was  then 
to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  ritual. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era  an  immense  change  was  silently  but  certainly  working 
its  way  in  men’s  minds.  The  old  religion  was  effete : the  best  men, 
the  most  intellectual  spirits  of  the  age  had  no  faith  in  it ; and  tho  now 
religion  with  all  its  important  consequences  was  gradually  supplying 
its  place  in  tho  minds  of  men  long  before  it  was  adopted  as  a form. 

Thero  is  thus  no  real  distinction  between  the  Emilian  or  U lpian 
basilicas  and  those  which  Constantino  erected  for  the  use  of  the 
early  Christian  republic.  Nor  is  it  possible,  in  such  a series  as  the 
Pantheon,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  tho  Church  of  San 
Vitale  at  Ravenna,  to  point  out  what  part,  really  belongs  to  Pagan, 
and  what  to  Christian  art. 

It  is  true  that  Constantino  fixed  the  epoch  of  completed  transition, 
and  gavo  it  form  and  substance  ; but  long  before  his  time  Paganism 
was  impossible,  and  a reform  inevitable.  The  feeling  of  the  world 
hail  changed — its  form  of  utterance  followed  us  a matter  of  00111150. 
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Viewed  in  this  light,  it  in  impossible  to  separate  the  early  history  of 
Christian  art  from  that  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  sequence  is  so  imrne- 
iliate,  and  tlio  change  so  gradual,  that  a knowledge  of  the  first  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  a right  understanding  of  the  second. 

Although,  therefore,  to  prevent  needless  repetition,  and  breaking 
again  the  thread  of  the  subsequent  narrative,  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  interpolate  the  Saracenic  styles  before  taking  up  the 
Christian,  it  will  bo  understood  that,  philosophically  at  least,  those 
chapters  follow  immediately  on  those  which  treat  of  the  architecture 
of  Imperial  Rome ; and  huving  now  discussed  all  the  styles  of  the 
world  except  the  ( 'hristian.  it  only  remains  to  follow  that  style  in  its 
two  great  branches,  the  Gothic  und  Byzantine,  till  both  perished 
before  the  rising  influence  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  first  chapter  in  this  history  must  necessarily  lie  devoted  to 
the  Romanesque  or  debased  Roman-— the  first  form  which  Christian 
architecture  took  on  emancipating  itself  entirely  from  l’agan  in- 
fluence. 

This  style  prevailed  not  only  in  the  W est,  but  in  the  East,  over  the 
whole  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  from  the  time  of  < 'onstantine  to  that 
of  Justinian.  It  can  only,  however,  be  considered  as  a second  stage 
of  transition,  which  after  two  centuries’  duration  branched  off  into  the 
two  great  divisions  of  Christian  architecture — the  Byzantine  and  the 
Gothic.  The  origin  of  these  two  styles  being  identical,  and  their 
duration  about  the  same,  it  is  almost  immaterial  which  is  first  taken 
up  and  followed  to  the  close. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  up  the  Western  styles  first,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  greater  importance,  but  because  they  flow 
more  consecutively  out  of  the  Romanesque,  and  throughout  their 
whole  history  remained  more  directly  under  its  influence  than  the 
more  Eastern  styles. 

After  the  age  of  Justinian  the  Byzantine  separated  itself  wholly 
from  the  Roman  types;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  West.  The 
Romanesque  prevailed  in  Rome  itself  during  tlio  whole  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  10th  century  faded  by  almost  impel  ceptible 
degrees  into  the  Renaissance.  It  prevailed  also  down  to  the  lltli  and 
1 2th  centuries  on  both  shores  of  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  France 
wherever  the  barbarians  did  not  penetrate.  It  consequently  would 
cause  a break  in  the  thread  of  tho  narrative,  if,  after  carrying  the  Ro- 
manesque stylo  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  we  should  turn  aside  to 
the  subject  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and  then  resume  the  liistoiy  of 
the  Western  style,  till  we  find  it  mingling  with  and  influencing  the 
art  practised  by  the  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Western  empire. 


Nomenclature. 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  any  of  these  styles,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a few  words  on  the  nomenclature  to  lie  adopted;  not  that  there  is 
really  any  difficulty  in  the  subject,  but  that,  as  always  happens  in 
young  sciences,  considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  hasty 
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generalization  an<l  ill-judged  attempts  to  apply  a system  of  names 
suited  to  preconceived  ideas,  instead  of  merely  affixing  such  names  as 
serve  best  to  describe  the  objects  spoken  of. 

In  speaking  for  instance  of  the  styles  that  have  already  occupied 
our  attention,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  specify  Egyptian.  Assyrian, 
Persian,  or  Grechin  and  Homan  architecture;  subdividing  these,  when 
necessary,  either  by  mentioning  the  age  of  the  variety  \vc  wished  to 
particularize,  or  applying  to  it  some  dynastic  or  epochal  name  in 
order  to  fix  its  age.  Thus  the  varieties  of  Egyptian  architecture  are 
identified  by  describing  them  as  the  styles  of  the  4th  or  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  or  of  the  Ptolemys  or  Homans.  These  varieties  too  may  lie 
farther  marked  by  the  names  of  kings  to  any  extent  required.  The 
ages  of  Pericles  and  Alexander  were  the  two  great  epochs  of  Grecian 
art,  and  names  either  before  or  after  these  may  lie  taken  to  fix  the 
age  and  style  of  any  work  with  the  utmost  precision.  So  in  Home 
the  names  of  Augustus,  Nero,  or  Trajan;  of  the  Antouines,  of  t'uru- 
calla,  or  of  Constantine,  subdivide  their  art  without  confusion  or  mis- 
take. and  without  the  necessity  of  any  system.  But  after  this  age 
these  wise  and  simple  principles  of  nomenclature  have  been  aban- 
doned. It  has  become,  for  instance,  the  fashion  to  apply  the  term 
Byzantine  to  styles  as  unlike  anything  Byzantium  ever  saw  as  any 
one  style  can  bo  to  another,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  in- 
fluence, direct  or  indirect,  that  capital  had  on  tho  buildings  in  ques- 
tion. Romanesque  in  like  manner  is  applied  to  styles  as  essentially 
Barbarian  as  the  most  pointed  and  most  florid  Gothic.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  apply  the  name  Lombard  to  all  the  round  arched  styles 
of  Europe,  and  German  ami  Teutonic  to  all  the  pointed  arched  styles, 
all  involving  the  assumption  of  theories  which,  so  far  from  being 
granted,  are  generally  without  the  least  foundation  in  fact. 

In  this  country'  this  predilection  for  the  systematizing  of  styles  has 
been  pursued  with  more  assiduity  than  elsewhere,  and  one  nomen- 
clature has  succeeded  another  with  a rapidity  that  has  rendered  con- 
fusion worso  confounded. 

One  of  tho  earliest  and  liest.  attempts  was  that  of  Hickman ; he 
divided  our  native  art  into  four  divisions : Norman,  Early1  English  or 
Lancet,  Decorated,  and  l’erjicndieular.  From  the  last  it  has  been 
found  requisite  to  separate  tho  Tudor,  as  a well-defined  variety  ; and 
tho  acknowledgment  of  Saxon  has  again  entitled  that  stylo  to  rank 
with  the  rest.  We  have  here,  therefore,  three  or  four  dynastic  names, 
and  as  many  technical  ones.  Latterly  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  on  this,  but  generally  by  getting  rid  of  the  dynastic 
names  and  substituting  for  them  technical  ones — derived  either  from 
the  window  tracery,  or  some  subordinate  peculiarity  which  tho  names 
assigned  always  describe  briefly,  often  incorrectly,  and  after  all  convey 
no  information.  Tho  terms  Saxon,  Norman,  Tudor,  Elizabethan,  and 
such  like,  however,  maintain  their  ground,  and  I lielievc  a far  more 
philosophical  course  would  lx-  to  extend  these,  leaving  the  technical 
names  merely  as  descriptive  affixes.  Thus  English  architecture  might 
lie  divided  into  Saxon,  Norman.  I’lantagenet,  Edwardian.  Lancas- 
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trian,1  Tudor,  and  Elizabethan.  Jacobean  ha#  been  applied  to  the  next 
variety,  while  that  which  follow#,  including  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones 
and  Wren,  might  be  appropriately  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Stuart. 
Denominations  of  this  sort  admit  of  subdivisions  to  any  extent.  Thus 
the  styles  of  the  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  Edwards  are  sufficiently  distinct 
to  require  separate  names,  though  no  technical  term  could  point 
out  exactly  in  what  the  difference  consists.  Even  the  styles  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  can  easily  be  by  this  form  of  nomenclature,  but  can 
by  no  other  yet  proposed.  So  with  the  four  Georges  or  the  Stuarts, 
Lancastrian,  l’lantagenot,  Ac.  The  three  Richards  by  a singular 
coincidence  mark  three  ages  of  transition.  Even  without  these  adven- 
titious advantages,  a name  so  given  marks  the  country  and  the  age 
without  fail,  and  describes  the  style  with  perfect  correctness,  without 
even  suggesting  the  necessity  of  a system. 

Another  mode  of  attaining  the  same  end  has  l>een  partially  adopted 
by  the  French,  by  giving  the  date  instead  of  the  dynasty  : thus  they 
speak  of  their  styles  of  the  12th,  13th,  or  14th  centuries,  and  subdivide 
them  into  styles  of  the  “ first  half,”  “second  half,”  or  commencement 
or  middle  of  each  of  the  centuries ; a process  as  unobjectionable  as 
the  one  above  described,  except  in  the  circumlocution  it  requires,  and 
the  desirability  of  finding  a single  word  if  possible  to  express  our 
meaning. 

Whichever  of  these  two  last  systems  it  may  be  thought  most  expe- 
dient to  adopt,  the  great  desideratum  is  obtained  of  a title  wliich  shall 
in  the  first  place  express  the  country  where  the  style  was  practised 
and  is  found,  and  secondly  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  A third  or 
technical  title  may  be  added  to  characterise  it,  but  this  is  always  un- 
necessary to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject ; for  when  the 
country  and  age  are  known,  the  style  is  far  more  clearly  suggested  than 
it  could  bo  by  any  technical  term  drawn  from  one  of  its  peculiarities. 

in  the  following  pages,  therefore,  the  words  Romanesque,  Lombard, 
Rhenish,  Norman,  will  lie  used  like  Spanish,  Sicilian,  or  any  other 
local  name,  only  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  usually  applied.  The 
subdivisions  as  to  time  will  be  marked  either  by  the  date  of  the  epoch 
or  some  king's  or  dynastic  name  which  clearly  marks  it,  and  technical 
terms  will  bo  used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  though  such  words  as 
round-arched,  or  pointed  Gothic,  flamboyant,  &c.,  seem  unobjection- 
able and  necessary  to  distinguish  classes. 

It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject  here,  as  the 
development  of  these  principles  will  naturally  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  and  will  be  easily  understood,  as  they  involve  no  system. 
It  is  only  therefore  requisite  to  explain  further  in  what  order  it  is 


1 In  writing  the  second  volume  of  my 
‘ True  Principles  of  beauty ' in  1847  I 
adopted  this  mode  of  nomenclature  exclu- 
sively. That  hook,  however,  never  was  pub- 
lished, and,  in  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  (larbett 


has  printed  and  published  one  in  which  the 
principles  and  most  of  the  names  given  above 
arc  announced.  The  merit  of  the  suggestion, 
if  any,  therefore  belongs  to  him. 
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proposed  to  dcscribo  the  styles  of  Christian  art,  and  the  principal 
names  to  be  applied  to  them. 

The  first  is  most  properly  designated  Romanesque,  or  modified — in 
this  instanco  unfortunately  debased — Roman.  From  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine to  that  of  Justinian  it  pervaded  the  whole  empire,  and  no 
distinction  can  lie  drawn  between  the  East  and  West  sufficient  to  war- 
rant their  separation.  Minute  differences  may  bo  observed,  consti- 
tuting varieties — these  are  easily  marked  by  secondary  titles. 

With  Justinian  a distinct  separation  takos  place,  the  limits  of  which 
may  bo  generally  defined  as  follows : — If  a lino  bo  drawn  from  tho 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic,  say  from  Fiumo  to 
KOnigslterg,  it  will  divide  Europe  into  two  nearly  equal  portions ; of 
these  the  eastern  half  is  inhabited  by  Slaves,  Huns,  Servians,  and 
other  races,  differing  considerably  from  those  to  tho  westward,  gene- 
rally adhering  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  practising  a style  of  archi- 
tecture correctly  called  the  Byzantine,  which  neither  influenced  nor 
was  influenced  by  that  of  tho  West  after  the  age  of  J ustinian.  To  the 
westward  of  this  lino  tho  case  was  very  different : in  those  countries 
which  had  been  tho  most  populous  and  were  most  completely  civilised 
under  the  Roman  rule,  the  Romanesque  style  continued  to  be  practised 
to  a much  later  date  than  tho  7th  century — in  Ravenna  and  Venice 
down  to  the  10th  or  11th  century,  with  the  solitary  but  important 
exception  of  St.  Mark’s  of  Venice,  the  design  of  which  certainly 
belongs  to  the  East,  with  which  that  city  was  at  that  age  more  closely 
connected  than  with  Rome.  On  the  west  coast,  at  Florence  and  1'isn, 
it  continued  to  at  least  as  late  a date,  and  in  the  south  of  Franco  it 
was  practised  till  the  12th  century  at  least,  though  with  a difference 
sufficiently  marked  to  obtain  for  it  tho  distinguishing  name  of  Rr>- 
inanco  or  Provencal.  In  Spain  too  it  continued,  1 believe,  along  the 
Mediterranean  shore  to  as  late  a period ; but  tliat  land  is  still  archi- 
tecturally almost  unknown. 

With  tho  age  of  Charlemagne  a new  form  of  art  arose,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  Gothic  may  be  correctly  applied,  meaning  thereby 
all  those  styles  which  were  introduced  by  the  barbariuns  who  over- 
threw the  Roman  Empire.  Acting  at  first  under  tho  direct  influence 
of  Romo,  and  afterwards  guided  by  their  own  experience,  they  brought 
this  style  to  that  pitch  of  perfection  which  wo  still  admire. 

It  has  l)een  objected  to  the  name  of  Gothic  that  it  was  first  used  as 
a term  of  reproach,  and  is  still  often  so  used  in  common  put  lance ; but 
it  is  never  now'  so  applied  to  architecture — it  is  therefore  needless  to 
regard  this.  Another  and  more  important  objection  is  that,  though  the 
Goths  wero  ono  of  the  first  invading  tribes,  they  were  insignificant  in 
extent,  and  disappeared  from  the  scene  la-fore  the  style  attained  any- 
thing like  perfection.  This  would  be  fatal  were  we  inventing  a totally 
new'  system  of  nomenclature ; but  the  term  being  in  general  use,  and 
sufficiently  expressing  Avhat  we  desire  to  express,  it  is  bettor  to  take 
it  than  to  supply  an  entirely  new  name.  We  would  bo  understood 
therefore  to  apply  architecturally  the  term  Goth  to  all  those  Teutonic 
tribes  of  barbarians  who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  the 
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dark  ages  established  themselves  within  its  boundaries.  So  defined,  it 
will  be  found  that,  exactly  in  the  ratio  in  which  this  barbarian  element 
prevailed,  the  stylo  of  which  we  are  speaking  nourished  in  originality 
and  beauty ; but  also  that  no  other  term  or  national  name  will  com- 
prehend all  those  various  trills  and  races  who  then  occupied  Europe. 
Teutonic,  German,  Frank,  or  Saxon,  each  exclude  several  great  families 
of  builders  ; and  though  Gothic  may  not  be  correct  in  an  ethnographic 
point  of  view,  if  confined  to  architecture  as  above  defined  it  can  lead 
to  no  confusion,  but  on  the  contrary  includes  most  appropriately  not 
only  the  people,  but  the  stylo  they  practised. 

In  adopting  this  extension  of  the  term  Gothic  so  as  to  apply  it  to 
the  whole  stylo,  it  may  l>o  requisite  to  distinguish  between  round- 
arched  and  pointed-arched  Gothic,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  succinctly  ex- 
pressed, between  the  Bound  and  Pointed  styles.  Whatever  term  wo 
uso,  this  is  indispensable ; for  Durham  and  York,  Spires  and  Cologne 
are  buildings  of  the  same  class,  and  must  be  regarded  ns  belonging  to 
one  stylo : tho  more  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  is  too  trivial  a 
difference  to  make  such  a separation  as  has  hitherto  been  assumed  to 
exist. 

If  it  wero  dosirablo  to  establish  a new  namo  in  lieu  of  Gothic,  by 
far  the  best  with  which  I am  acquainted  would  bo  Feudal  Architecture, 
as  the  style  of  which  wo  are  speaking  arose  with  feudality,  attained 
perfection  with  that  system,  and  declined  and  expired  with  it.  More- 
over it  existed  in  all  those  countries  where  the  feudal  system  was 
introduced,  and  is  found  existing  in  those  only,  so  that  no  name  could 
be  more  appropriate  or  more  correctly  descriptive.  The  one  apparent 
objection  is  that  nine-tenths  of  the  buildings  we  now  find  are  eccle- 
siastical, and  we  generally  apply  this  name  only  to  secular  institu- 
tions. Tho  Church,  however,  in  the  middle  ages  was  as  essentially  a 
part  of  tho  feudal  system  as  the  state  itself,  and  bishops,  abbots,  and 
the  lower  grades  of  clergy,  were  as  essentially  peers  and  fiefholders  as 
the  barons  with  whom  they  were  associated.  It  may  at  a future 
period  lie  advantageous  to  introduce  this  new  name,  but  at  present  it 
seems  more  expedient  to  adhere  to  the  old  one,  with  only  the  exten- 
sion above  alluded  to. 


Aukangkmknt  of  Subject. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  treat  so  extensive  and  so  complicated  a 
subject  without  some  degree  of  repetition  and  confusion ; but  to  avoid 
this  as  far  as  may  bo,  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne 
as  if  it  continued  entire,  treating  France,  Germany,  and  the  North  of 
Italy  as  one  great  architectural  kingdom,  as  within  this  boundary  we 
have  the  whole  history  of  the  art  developed,  and  every  peculiarity 
successively  brought  forward. 

Regarding  it  in  this  light,  Lombardy  naturally  takes  the  first  place, 
as  the  part  of  the  kingdom  which  was  earliest  civilised,  and  where  the 
arts  first,  attained  any  degree  of  consistency  or  perfection.  Its  history 
will  be  followed  for  the  time  in  which  it  remained  an  indigenons 
Round-arched  style. 
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From  this  tho  transition  is  easy  to  the  German  or  Rhenish  style, 
the  valleys  of  the  Po  and  of  the  Rhino  forming  in  fact  only  two  important 
divisions  of  the  great  Germanic  Empire  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
to  tho  downfall  of  tho  Hohenstaufens,  with  whom  also  ended  the 
Round-Gothic  style  of  these  two  countries. 

Contemporary  with  those,  but  differing  in  many  essential  respects, 
wero  the  Round  arched  Gothic  styles  of  France.  These,  though  ex- 
ceedingly and  perplexingly  various,  never  became  so  important  as  the 
Lombard  or  Rhenish ; uor  did  any  of  them,  except  the  styles  of  Au- 
vergne and  Normandy,  acquire  any  very  distinct  individuality.  Still 
they  all  possess  considerable  interest,  and  some  of  them  show  a 
degree  of  elegance  almost  unrivalled  in  that  age,  so  that  all  must 
at  least  be  mentioned  and  defined. 

In  speaking  of  the  Pointed  Gothic  stylos  the  course  to  bo  pursued 
is  the  reverse  of  this.  There  can  now  bo  no  doubt  but  that  the  Pointed 
style  was  invented  in  France,  and  brought  to  a great  degree  of  per- 
fection there  before  the  neighbouring  countries  took  it  up.  So  that, 
continuing  the  last  chapter,  we  naturally  pursue  the  thread  of  history, 
and,  following  it,  have  Ire  fore  us  tho  whole  history  of  the  Gothic  stylo 
before  leaving  the  French  soil. 

After  this  it  is  easy  to  trace  its  introduction  from  Franco  into 
( Jermany,  and  to  point  out  the  various  modifications  it  underwent  in 
that  country.  Few  of  these  can  be  called  improvements,  though,  from 
their  being  generally  of  the  beat  age,  and  when  architecture  was  almost 
suspended  in  France  from  the  troubles  of  the  country,  tho  accidental 
result  is  that  Germany  possesses  some  Gothic  buildings  that  may  fairly 
rival  many  in  France. 

Again,  the  introduction  of  this  style  from  Franco  and  Germany 
into  Italy  is  easily  traced  and  understood,  and  the  various  modifica- 
tions it  underwent  there— none  of  which  were  improvements — are  only 
fix)  easily  pointed  out.  Wo  thus  complete  a jicrfeet  cycle  of  the  art, 
tracing  it  from  its  origin  back  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  which  was  also 
that  of  its  earliest  decline,  and  whore  it  first  was  superseded  by  the 
revival  of  the  old  Roman  transitional  stylo. 

After  this,  it  only  remains  to  devote  a separate  chapter  to  each  of 
the  outlying  styles  not  included  in  tho  nlsivo  enumeration.  First,  to 
Sicily  and  Apulia,  which  present  a strange  admixture  of  Byzantine 
and  Saracenic  with  Romanesque  and  Gothic  feeling,  indications  of  a 
confusion  of  races  not  found  elsewhere. 

Another  chapter  will  include  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  again  wo 
have  an  even  stronger  admixture  of  Saracenic  art,  giving  to  the 
Gothic  of  Spain  a peculiar  individuality  of  character  which  distin- 
guishes it  most  essentially  from  thoso  enumerated  above. 

From  this  we  pass  to  Great.  Britain,  where  the  history  of  the  art  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Franco;  but  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  pecu- 
liarities well  deserving  of  attention,  and  more  interesting  to  us  from 
their  locality  than  almost  any  of  those  above  pointed  out. 

Our  enumeration  concludes  with  Scandinavia,  a country  regarding 
which  very  little  is  yet  known  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
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though  its  Round  Gothic  buildings  arc  both  numerous  and  interesting. 
In  the  Pointed  style  it  has  few  buildings  of  importance,  and  these  are 
so  distinctly  copies  from  the  French,  that  little  need  be  said  about 
them. 

And  lastly,  to  avoid  complicating  the  main  subject,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  devote  short  chapters  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  found  in 
such  countries  as  Holland  and  Pomerania,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
too  minute  a subdivision,  and  only  distinguishing  those  styles  which 
can  be  defined  by  strongl}'  marked  architectural  peculiarities. 
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Basilicas. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facte  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  neither  its  founder  nor  any  of  his 
more  immediate  successors  left  any  specific  directions  either  as  to  the 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  to  bo  observed  by  his  followers,  nor  laid 
down  any  rules  to  lie  observed  in  the  government  of  the  newly  esta- 
blished church.  Under  theso  circumstances  it  was  left  almost  wholly 
to  those  to  whose  care  the  infant  congregation  was  entrusted,  to  framo 
such  regulations  for  its  guidance  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
might  dictate,  and  gradually  to  appoint  such  forms  of  worship  as 
might  seem  most  suitable  to  express  the  purity  of  the  new  faith,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  a dignity  befitting  its  high  mission. 

In  .Judea  these  ceremonies,  as  might  naturally  bo  expected,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ; but  it 
ap|>ear8  to  havo  been  in  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  pomp-loving 
and  ceremonious  Egypt,  that  fixed  liturgies  and  rites  first  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  those  countries  far  from  the 
central  seat  of  government,  more  liberty  of  conscience  seems  to  have 
been  attained  at  an  early  period  than  would  have  been  tolerated  in 
the  capital.  Before  the  time  of  Constantine  they  possessed  not  only 
churches,  but  a regularly  established  hierarchy,  and  a form  of  worship 
similar  to  what  afterwards  obtained  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  form  of  government  of  the  church,  however,  was  long 
unsettled.  At  first  it  seems  merely  to  have  been,  that  the  most  re- 
spected individuals  of  each  isolated  congregation  were  selected  to  form 
a council  to  advise  and  direct  their  fellow-Christians,  to  receivo  and 
dispense  their  alms,  and  under  the  simple  but  revered  title  of  I’res- 
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byters,  to  act  as  fathers  rather  than  as  governors  to  the  scattered  com- 
munities by  which  they  were  elected.  Tho  idea,  however,  of  such  a 
council  naturally  includes  that  of  a president  to  guide  their  delibera- 
tions, and  give  unity  and  force  to  their  decisions;  and  such  we  soon 
find  springing  up  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyter  Bishops,  as 
they  were  first  called.  During  the  course  of  the  second  century  the 
latter  institution  seems  gradually  to  have  gained  strength  at  the 
expense  oftho  power  of  the  presbyters,  whose  delegate  the  bishop  was 
assumed  to  be.  In  that  capacity  they  not  only  took  upon  themselves 
the  general  direction  of  tho  affairs  of  tho  church,  but  formed  them- 
selves into  separate  cotmcils  and  synods,  meeting  in  the  provincial 
capitals  of  the  provinces  where  they  were  located.  These  meetings 
took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop  of  the  city  in  which 
they  mot,  who  thus  assumed  to  be  the  chief  or  metropolitan.  They 
thus  formed  a new  presbytery  above  the  older  institution,  which  was 
thus  gradually  superseded— to  be  again  surpassed  by  the  great  councils 
of  the  church,  which  after  the  age  of  Constantine  formed  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  church ; performing  tho  functions  of  the  earlier 
provincial  synods  with  more  extended  authority,  though  with  less  una- 
nimity and  regularity,  than  had  characterised  the  earlier  institution. 

It  was  thus  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  the 
Christian  community  was  formed  into  a vast  Federal  republic,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  administered  by  its  own  officers,  acknowledging  no 
community  with  the  heathen,  and  no  authority  in  tho  constituted 
secular  powers  of  the  state.  But  at  the  same  time  they  admitted  a 
participation  of  rights  to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  from  whom  the  hie- 
rarchy were  chosen,  and  whose  delegation  was  still  admitted  to  be 
their  title  to  office. 

■ When  in  the  time  of  Constantine  this  persecuted  and  scattered 
church  emerged  from  the  catacombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  impe- 
rial favour,  it  was  impossible  that  any  buildings  could  be  found  more 
suited  for  their  purposes  than  the  basilicas  of  ancient  Borne.  They 
were  designed  and  erected  for  the  convenient  transaction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  heathen  Empire,  and  were  in  consequence  eminently  suited 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  then  aspired  to 
supersede  its  fallen  rival  and  replace  it  by  a younger  and  better  in- 
stitution. 

In  the  basilicas  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  could  meet 
and  take  part  in  the  transaction  of  tho  business  going  on.  The  bishop 
naturally  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  praetor  or  qmestor, 
the  presbyters  those  of  tho  assessors.  The  altar  in  front  of  the  apse, 
where  tho  pious  heathen  poured  out  libations  at  tho  commencement 
aud  conclusion  of  all  important  business,  scra  wl  equally  for  tho  cele- 
bration of  Chi  istian  rites,  aud  with  the  fewest  possible  changes  either 
in  tho  foim  of  the  ceremonies,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted therein,  the  basilica  of  the  heathen  became  the  eeclesia  or  place 
of  assembly  of  the  early  Christian  community. 

At  this  early  ago  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  round  church  which  usually  stood  by  itself  near  tho  west  end  of 
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the  basilica,  was  the  ceremonial,  or  properly  speaking,  liturgical 
church  of  the  community.  It  was  certainly  there  that  the  most  solemn 
and  important  rite,  that  of  baptism,  was  always  administered,  whence 
it  derived  its  name  of  Baptistery.  These  were  also  the  tombs  of  import- 
ant persons;  and  being  copied  from  the  tombs  of  the  Homans,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  service  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  sacrament, 
wore  here  administered ; and  as  a general  rule  all  the  sacraments,  so 
far  as  we  can  trace  them,  belonged  tlieu  to  the  circular  building  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  ecclesia  or  place  of  assembly. 

These  arrangements  were  not  long  allowed  to  continue  as  we  have 
described  them : for  the  now  dominant  hierarchy  of  Home  soon  began 
to  repudiate  the  republicanism  of  the  early  days  of  the  church,  and 
to  adopt  from  the  East  the  convenient  doctrine  of  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  congregation  into  clergy  and  laity.  To  accommodate  the 
basilica  to  this  new  state  of  things,  first  the  apse  was  railed  off  and 
appropriated  wholly  to  the  use  of  the  clergy ; then  the  whole  of  the 
dais,  or  raised  part  in  front  of  the  apse  on  which  the  altar  stood,  was 
separated  by  pillars,  called  cancelli,  and  in  like  manner  given  up 
wholly  to  tlio  clergy,  and  not  allowed  to  be  profaned  by  the  presence 
of  the  unordained  multitude. 

The  last  great  change  was  the  introduction  of  a choir,  or  enclosed 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  attached  to  the  bema  or  presbytery,  as 
the  raised  s]>ace  came  to  be  called — round  three  sides  of  which  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  congregate  to  hear  the  Gospels  or  Epistles 
read  from  the  two  pulpits  or  ambones,  which  were  built  into  its 
enclosure  on  either  side ; or  to  hear  the  services  which  were  read  or 
sung  by  the  inferior  order  of  clergy  who  occupied  its  precincts. 

The  enclosure  of  the  choir  was  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  view 
of  the  raised  presbytery,  or  to  prevent  the  congregation  from  witness- 
ing tlio  more  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  were  there  performed 
by  the  higher  order  of  clergy. 

Another  important  modification,  though  it  introduced  no  architec- 
tural change,  was  the  introduction  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  whose 
honour  the  building  was  erected,  into  the  basilica  itself,  and  placing 
them  in  a confessional  or  crypt  below  the  high  altar. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a separate  circular  building, 
or  proper  tomb,  was  originally  erected  over  the  grave  or  place  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  basilica  was  sanctified  merely  by  its  propinquity  to 
the  sacred  spot.  Afterwards  the  practice  of  depositing  the  relics  of  the 
saint  beneath  the  floor  became  universally  the  rule.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  baptistery  was  also  absorbed  into  the  basilica;  and  instead  of 
standing  opposite  the  western  entrance,  a font  placed  within  the 
western  doors  supplied  its  place.  This  last  change  was  made  earlier 
at  Home  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  known  at  what  exact  period  the 
alteration  was  introduced,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted before  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries  the  basilicas  aggre- 
gated within  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the  Homan  church,  and  became 
the  only  ecclesiastical  buildings  they  acknowledged — either  as  places 
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for  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
and  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  or  for  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful. 

Ban  Clemente. 


Among  the  numerous  basilicas  of  Home  no  one  retains  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  arrangements  above  described  in  the  same  state  of  com- 
pleteness as  that  of  Ban  Clemente,  erected  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  that  saint.  Though  re- 
built in  the  9th  century,  and  subsequently  repaired,  it 
still  retains  in  nearly  a complete  state  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  an  original  church  of  this  class. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  that  still  possess  an  Atrium 
or  court-yard  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance, 
though  there  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that  this  was 
considered  at  that  early  ago  a most  important,  if  not 
indeed  an  indispensable,  attribute  to  the  church  itself. 
As  a feature  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the  East, 
where  we  know  it  was  most  common,  and  where  it 
afterwards  became,  with  only  the  slightest  possible 
modifications,  the  mosque  of  the  Moslems.  It  would 
seem  even  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  only  a 
repetition  of  the  forum,  which  always  was  attached 
to  the  Pagan  basilica,  and  from  which  it  was  always 
entered  ; and  for  a sepulchral  church  at  least  nothing 
could  bo  more  appropriate,  as  the  original  application 

3#5.  Plan  of  the  church  0f  the  word  fo in m seems  to  havo  been  to  the  open  area 
of  Jnui  Clemente  at  , . , . r. 

Rome.  From  Gu  that  existed  in  Iront  of  tombs  as  well  as  other  lmport- 

lensohn  and  Knapp  i . 1 _ *i  j: * 

.oon.n.J,  ant  buildings.* 

In  the  centre  of  this  atrium  there  generally  stood  a 
fountain  or  tank  of  water,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  but  that 
those  who  came  to  the  church  might  wash  their  hands  before  entering 
the  holy  place — a custom  wliich  seems  afterwards  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  practice  of  dipping  the  fingers  in  the  holy  water  of  the  piscina,  now 
universal  in  all  Catholic  countries. 

The  colonnade  next  the  church  was  frequently  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  the  atrium,  and  then — perhaps  indeed  always — wus  called 
the  narthrx,  or  place  for  penitents  or  persons  who  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  right  of  ontcring  the  church  itself. 

From  this  narthex  3 doorways  open  into  the  church,  corresponding 
with  the  3 aisles ; and  had  there  been  a font,  it  ought  to  have  been 
placed  in  a chapel  on  either  the  right  or  left  hand  of  the  principal 
entrance. 

The  choir  with  its  2 pulpits  is  shown  in  the  plan — tliat  on  the  left- 
hand  side  being  the  pulpit  of  the  epistle,  that  on  the  right  of  tlio 
gospel.  The  railing  of  the  Aetna  or  presbytery  is  also  marked,  so  is 


1 tiutensohn  unit  Knapp,  Die  Basiljken  1 Cicero  tie  Legg.,  ii.  24 ; Kestus  s.  v. ; 
iic»  Christlichen  Korns.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities. 
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the  position  of  the  altar  witli  its  canopy  supported  on  4 pillars,  and 
behind  that  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  with  the  seats  of  the  inferior 
clorgy  surrounding  the  apse  on  either  side. 

Besides  this  church  there  aro  at  least  30  other  basilican  churches 
in  Home,  extending  in  date  from  the  4th  to  the  14th  century.  Their 
namos  and  dates,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  are  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  list,  which,  though  not  altogether  complete,  is  still 
the  best  we  possess,  and  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes.' 

BASILICAS  OF  ROME. 


FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Sr.  Petkr’s Constantine  (5  nisled)  . . about  330 

St.  Paul's Theodosius  and  Honoriua  (5 aisled)  386 


FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Sta.  Sabina Pope  Celeatine  ....  about  425 

Sta.  Maria  Maooiore  . . . Pope  Sixtus  III 432 

St.  Pietro  ad  Vincula  . . . Eudoxia  (Greek  Doric  pillars)  . . 442 

SIXTH  CENTURY. 

San  Lorenzo  (old  part)  . . . Pope  Pelagius  (galleries)  . . . 580 

Sta.  Balhina Gregory  the  Great  (no  side  aisles)  . 000 

SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

Sta.  Aonese Honoriua  I.  (galleries)  ....  625 

Quattro  Coronati  ....  Honoriua  1 625 

St.  Gioroio  in  Velabro  . . Leo  II 682 

San  Ciirisooono Gregory  III - . 730 

EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

S.  Giovanni  a porta  Latina  . Hadrian  1 790  ? 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmeoin 790 

S.  Vincenzo  ali.k  Tre  Fontane 790 

S.  Lorenzo  (nave) about  790  ? 

NINTH  CENTURY. 

SS.  N’f.reo  ED  Achilleo.  . . Leo  III about  800 

S.  Praxedk Paschal  1 820 

S.  Maria  in  Dominica 820 

S.  Martino  ai  Monti  . . . Sergius  and  Leo 844,  855 

S.  Clemente John  VIII 872 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcerb about  900 

S.  Bartolomeo  in  Isola 900 

TENTH  CENTURY. 

S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  . . Sergius  III 910 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 
Nothing. 


1 It  is  copied  from  the  work  of  the  Che- 
valier Bunsen  on  the  Roman  Basilicas,  which, 
with  the  illustrations  of  Gutensohn  and 


Knapp,  forms  by  far  the  best  work  on  the 
subject  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world. 
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TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

S.  Maria  in  Trastkvkrk  . . Innocent  II 1135 

S.  Crock Lucius 11*4 

a Maria  nr  Ara  Celi uncertain 


THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Nothing. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


S.  Marta  sopra  Minerva  . . Gothic about  1370 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

S.  Agostino Renaissance?  . ...  about  1480 


Of  these,  three,  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Latcran  chureh,  have 
5 aisles,  all  the  rest  3,  with  only  one  insignificant  exception,  Sta. 
Balbina,  which  has  no  side-aisles.  Two,  Sta.  Agnese  and  the  old  part 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  have  their  side-aisles  in  two  stories,  all  the  rest  are 
only  one  story  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles  generally  are  half  the 
width  of  the  central  aisle  or  nave.  Some  of  the  more  modem  churches 
have  the  side-aisles  vaulted,  but  of  those  on  the  lint  all  except  the  two 
last  have  flat  wooden  ceilings  over  the  central  compartment,  and 
generally  speaking  the  plain  unomamcntal  construction  of  the  roof  is 
exposed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  originally  they  were  ceiled 
in  some  more  ornamental  manner,  as  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  new 
style  of  open  construction  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  a later 
date. 

Of  the  two  last  named,  the  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  might  perhaps 
lie  more  properly  classed  among  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  ; but  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  Rome  that  lias  any  claim  to 
such  a distinction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  making  it  an  exception  to 
the  rost.  The  San  AgOBtino  might  also  be  called  a Renaissance  spe- 
cimen. It  certainly  is  a transitional  specimen  between  the  pillared 
and  pilastored  styles,  which  were  then  struggling  for  mastery.  It  may 
either  he  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  old  race  or  the  first  of  the  new 
style,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  revolutionise  the  architectural 
world. 

Of  the  remaining  examples  the  oldest  was  the  finest.  This  great 
basilica  was  orccted  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  close  to  tho  circus 
of  Nero,  where  tradition  affirmed  that  St.  Peter  had  suffered  martyrdom. 
It  unfortunately  was  entirely  swept  away  to  make  room  for  tho  greatest 
of  Christian  temples,  which  now  occupies  its  site  ; hut  previous  to  its 
destruction  careful  measurements  and  drawings  were  made  of  every' 
part,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  understand  all  its  arrangements — easier 
perhaps  than  if  it  had  remained  to  tho  present  day,  and  four  centuries 
more  of  reform  and  improvements  assisted  in  altering  and  disfiguring 
its  venerable  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  366),  drawn  to  the 
usual  scale,  it.  possessed  a noble  atrium  or  forecourt,  212  ft.  by  235,  in 
front  of  which  w'ero  some  bold  masses  of  building  which  during  the 
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366.  F’Un  of  the  original  Kaallica  of  St.  IVlnr  nt  Home.  From  Gutenaobn  and  Knapp. 
Scale  100  a to  1 In. 
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middle  ages  were  surmounted  by  2 belfry-towers.  The  cbureh  itself 
was  212  ft.  in  width  by  395  in  length,  covering  an  area  of  114,000 
English  feet,  which,  though  only  half  the  size  of  the  present  cathedral, 
still  is  a greater  space  than  is  covered  by  any  meditcval  cathedral 
except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville,  with  which  it  ranks  in  size.  The 
central  aisle  was  about  80  ft.  across  (about  twice  the  average  width  of 
a Gothic  nave),  and  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius 
and  the  groat  halls  of  the  greater  Therm®.  For  some  reason  or  other 
this  dimension  seems  to  have  been  a modulus  very  generally  adopted. 
The  bcma  or  sanctuary,  answoring  to  the  Gothic  transept,  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  either  way,  which  was  unusual  in 
Romanesque  buildings.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  been  to  connect 
it  with  the  tombs  on  its  north  side.  The  arrangement  of  the  sanctuary 
was  also  peculiar,  having  been  adorned  with  12  pillars  supporting  a 
gallery.  These,  when  symlsdism  became  the  fashion,  were  said  to 
represent  the  12  apostles.  This  certainly  was  not  their  original 
intent,  as  at  first  only  6 wore  put  up — the  others  added  afterwards. 
The  sanctuary  and  choir  were  here  singularly  small  and  contracted, 
as  if  arranged  before  the  clergy  became  so  numerous  as  they  after- 
wards were,  and  before  the  laity  were  excluded  from  this  part  of  the 
church. 

The  two  most  interesting  adjuncts  to  this  cathedral  are  the  two 
tombs  standing  to  the  northward.  According  to  the  mediaival  tra- 
dition the  one  was  the  tomb  of  Honorius  and  his  wives,  the  other  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew.  Their  position,  however,  carefully  centred  on 
the  spina  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  where  tho  great  apostle  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, seems  to  point  to  a holier  and  more  important  origin.  My  own 
conviction  is  that  they  wero  erected  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
apostle  and  his  companions  suffered.  It  is  besides  extremely  impro- 
bable that  after  tho  erection  of  the  basilica  an  emperor  should  choose 
tho  centre  of  a circus  for  the  burying-placo  of  himself  and  his  family, 
or  should  be  permitted  to  choose  so  hallowed  a spot.  They  are  of 
exactly  the  usual  tomb-form  of  tho  age  of  Constantine,  and  of  the 
largest  size,  being  each  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  general  internal  appearance  of  the  building  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  woodcut  (No.  367),  which  presents  at  one  view  all 
tho  peculiarities  of  the  basilican  buildings.  Tho  pillars  separating  the 
central  from  the  side  aisles  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform  dimensions, 
and  supported  a horizontal  entablature,  above  which  rose  a double 
range  of  panels,  each  containing  a picture — these  panels  thus  taking 
the  place  of  what  was  the  triforium  in  Gothic  churches.  Over  these 
was  the  clerestory,  and  again  an  ornamental  belt  gave  sufficient  ele- 
vation for  the  roof,  which  in  this  instance  showed  the  naked  con- 
struction. On  the  whole  perhaps  the  ratio  of  height  to  width  is  unex- 
ceptionable, but  the  height,  over  the  pillars  is  so  great  that  they  are 
made  to  look  utterly  insignificant,  which  indeed  is  the  great  defect  in 
the  architectural  design  of  these  buildings,  and,  though  seldom  so 
offensive  as  here,  is  apparent  in  all.  The  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  side  aisles  were  joined  by  arches,  which  is  a more  common  as  well 
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an  a 1 >etter  arrangement,  as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  height  of  the  pillars, 
but  gives  them  an  apparent  power  of  bearing  the  superstructure.  At 
some  period  during  the  middle  ages  the  outer  aisles  were  vaulted,  and 
Gothic  windows  introduced  into  them — a change  which  seems  to  have 
necessitated  the  closing  of  the  intermediate  range  of  clerestory  win- 
dows, which  probably  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  general  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  building. 


Externally  this  basilica,  like  all  those  of  its  age,  must  have  been 
singularly  deficient  in  beauty  or  in  architectural  design.  The  sides 
were  of  plain  unplastered  brick,  the  windows  were  plain  arch-headed 
openings.  The  front  alone  was  omamonted,  and  this  only  with  two 
ranges  of  windows  somewhat  larger  than  those  at  the  sides,  3 in  each 
tier,  into  which  tracery  was  inserted  at  some  later  period,  and  between 
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and  above  these,  various  figures  and  emblems  were  painted  in  fresco 
on  stucco  laid  on  the  brickwork.  The  whole  was  surmounted  by  that 
singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been  universal  in  Roman 
basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere  else  that  I am  aware  of. 


St.  Paul’s. 

The  church  of  St.  Paolo  fuori  delle  Mura  was  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  St.  Peter's  both  in  design  and  dimensions.  The  only 
important  variations  were  that  the  transept  was  made  of  the  same 
width  as  the  central  nave,  or  about  80  ft.,  and  that  the  pillars  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  side  aisles  were  joined  by  arches  instead  of  by 
a horizontal  architrave.  Both  these  were  undoubted  improvements,  the 
first  giving  space  and  dignity  to  the  beraa,  the  latter  not.  only  adding 
height  to  the  order,  but  giving  it,  together  with  lightness,  that  apparent 
strength  required  to  support  the  high  wall  that  was  placed  upon  it. 

The  order  too  was  finer  and  more  important  than  at  St.  Peter’s, 
24  of  the  pillars  being  taken  from  some  temple  or  building  (it  is  gene- 
rally said  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian)  of  the  best  age  of  Home,  though 
the  remaining  16  are  unfortunately  (inly  very  bad  copies  of  their  forms. 
These  pillars  are  33  ft.  in  height,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  building  to  the  roof.  In  St.  Peter’s  they  were  only  a fourth,  and 
if  they  had  been  spaced  a little  farther  apart,  and  the  arch  made  more 
important,  the  most  glaring  defect  of  these 
buildings  would  in  a great  measure  have  been 
avoided. 

Long  before  its  destruction  by  tiro  in  1822 
this  church  had  been  so  altered  as  to  lose  many 
of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  The  bema  or 
presbytery  was  divided  into  two  by  a longitu- 
dinal wall.  The  greater  number  of  its  clerestory- 
windows  were  built  up,  its  atrium  gone,  and 
decay  and  whitewash  had  done  much  to  efface  its 
beauty,  which  nevertheless  seems  to  have  struck 
all  travellers  with  admiration,  as  combining  in 
itself  the  last  reminiscence  of  Pagan  Romo  with 
the  earliest  forms  of  the  Christian  world.  It  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  interesting,  if  not  quite  the 
most  beautiful,  of  the  Christian  buildings  of  that 
city. 

The  third  5-aisled  basilica,  that  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Laterano,  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  those  just  described  except  in  dimensions, 
covering  only  about  60,000  ft.,  and  consequently 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  space  occupied  by 
the  others.  It  has  been  so  completely  altered 
in  modern  times  that  its  primitive  arrangements 
can  now  hardly  be  discerned,  and  certainly  its  effects,  if  any  were 
peculiar  to  it,  cannot  now  well  be  judged  of. 


360.  Plan  of  Sia.  Marla  Mag* 
giorc.  Settle  loo  ft.  to  1 in. 
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Of  those  with  3 aisles  bv  fur  the  finest,  and  most  beautiful  is  that 
of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  small- 
ness of  its  dimensions,  is  now  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  its  class 
remaining.  Internally  its  dimensions  aro  100  ft.  in  width  by  250  to 
the  front  of  the  apse ; the  whole  area  about  32,000  ft. : so  that  it  is 
little  more  than  half  the  size  of  tlio  Lateran  church,  and  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  the  two  older  churches. 


3M.  View  of  Si*.  Maria  Maggiore.  From  (Jutensohn  and  Knapf>. 


Notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  beauty  in  its  internal  colonnado, 
all  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  ono  design,  and  bear  a most  pleasing 
proportion  to  the  superstructure.  The  clerestory  too  iH  ornamented 
with  pilasters  and  panels,  so  as  to  make  it  a part  of  the  general  design  ; 
and  with  the  roof,  which  is  panelled  with  constructive  propriety  and 
simplicity  combined  with  sufficient  richness,  serves  to  make  up  a whole, 
giving  a far  better  and  more  complete  idea  of  what  a basilica  either 
was  originally,  or  at  least  might  have  been,  than  any  other  church  at 
Homo.  It  is  true  that  both  the  pilasters  of  the  clerestory  and  the  roof 
are  modem,  and  in  modem  times  the  colonnade  has  been  broken 
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through  in  two  places ; but  these  defects  must  be  overlooked  in  at- 
tempting to  judge  of  the  whole. 

Another  defect  is  that  the  side  aisles  have  been  vaulted  in  modem 
times,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  that  should 
exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  striving  to  avoid 
the  defect  of  making  the  superstructure  too  high  in  proportion  to  the 
columns,  the  architect  has  made  the  central  roof  too  low  either  for  the 
width  or  length  of  the  main  aisle.  Still  tho  building,  its  a whole,  is 
perhaps  the  very  best  of  all  the  woodon  roofed  churchos  of  Clvristen- 
dom,  and  the  best  model  from  which  to  study  tho  merits  and  defects 
of  this  style  of  architecture. 

Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  great  defect  of  high  walls  over 

the  pillars  was  adopted  in 
Sta.  Agnese  and  St.  Lorenzo,  of 
using  a gallery  corresponding 
with  the  triforium  of  Gothic 
churches.  In  both  these  in- 
stances it  seems  to  have  been 
suggested,  if  not  required,  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  ground 
being  higher  on  one  side  than 
on  tho  other ; but  whether  it 
was  so  or  not,  tho  result  was 
most  happy,  and  had  it  been 
persevered  in,  so  as  to  bring 
the  upper  colonnade  more  into 
harmony  of  proportion  with 
the  other,  it  would  have  had 
the  happiest  results  on  the 
style.  Whether  it  was,  how- 
ever, that  the  Homans  felt  tho 
want  of  the  broad  plain  .space 
for  their  paintings,  or  that  they  could  not  bring  the  upper  arches  into 
proportion  with  the  classical  pillars  which  they  made  use  of,  tho  system 
was  abandoned  as  soon  as  adopted,  and  never  came  into  general  use. 

In  San  Lorenzo  tho  effect  is  spoiled,  from  that  church  having  been 
so  much  altered  when  the  nave  was  added  that  it  is  not  easy  to  judge 
of  the  original  design ; and  the  whole  being  made  up  of  incongruous 
fragments  of  classical  buildings,  it  has  a piecemeal  appearance  very 
prejudicial  to  architectural  effect. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  San  Clemente,  above  alluded  to,  in  San  I’ietro 
in  Vincula,  and  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmodin,  the  colonnade  is  divided  into 
spaces  of  three  or  four  intercolumniations  by  blocks  of  solid  masonry, 
which  give  great  apparent  solidity  and  strength  to  the  building,  but 
at  the  expenso  of  dividing  it  into  three  compartments,  more  than  is 
agreeable,  and  destroying  that  beauty  of  perspective  which  is  so 
pleasing  in  a continuous  colonnade.  This  defect  seems  to  have  been 
felt,  in  tho  Santa  Praxedc.  where  these  blocks  are  placed  angularly, 
and  support  each  a 1»old  arch  thrown  across  the  central  aisle.  The 
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effect  of  this  might  have  been  moat  happy,  and  is  so  at  San  Miniato, 
noar  Florence ; but  is  so  clumsily  managed  here,  as  to  bo  most 
destructive  of  all  beauty  of  proportion. 

Some  of  the  principal  beauties  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able defects  of  these  basilican  churches  arise  from  the  employment  of 
columns  tom  from  ancient  temples : whcro  this  has  been  done,  the 
beauty  of  the  marble,  and  tho  exquisite  sculpture  of  the  capitals  and 
friezes,  give  a richness  and  elegance  to  the  wholo  that  goes  far  to 
rodocm  or  to  hide  the  rudeness  of  the  building  in  which  they  are 
encased.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  discrepancy'  between  tho  pillars, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns  being  somotimes  used  side  by 
side,  destroys  all  uniformity,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
entablatures  they  support  is  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  continuity  of 
tho  perspective,  which  is  Jhe  greatest  charm  of  these  churches.  By 
degrees,  tho  fertilo  quarries  of  ancient  Homo  seem  to  have  becoino 
entirely  exhausted ; and  os  the  example  of  St.  l’aul’s  proves,  the  Ho- 
mans in  the  4th  century  were  incapablo  of  manufacturing  even  a bad 
imitation — they  were  at  last  forced  to  adopt  some  new  plan  of  support- 
ing their  arcades.  The  church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Acliilloo  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  elegant  example  of  this  class,  the  piers  being  light  octagons; 
but  tho  most  characteristic,  as  woll  as  the  most  original,  is  the  San 
Vincenzo  alle  Tro  Fontane,  shown  in  section  and  elevation  in  the  wood- 
cut,  No.  372.  It  so  far  deviates  from  tho  usual  basilican  arrange- 


372.  Half  Section,  half  Elevation,  of  the  Church  of  Son  Vincenzo  alle  Trv  Fontane. 

From  (iutenaohn  and  Knapp.  Scale  ft.  to  1 in. 


meats  as  almost  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  Gothic.  It  has  the 
same  defect  as  all  the  rest — its  pier  arches  being  too  low,  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse  here ; but  both  internally  and  externally  it  shows 
a uniformity  of  design  and  a desire  to  make  every  part  ornamental 
that  produces  a very  pleasing  effect,  although  the  whole  is  merely 
of  brick,  and  ornament  is  so  sparingly  applied  as  only  just  to  provent 
the  building  sinking  to  the  class  of  mero  utilitarian  erections. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  architectural  features,  if  l may  so  call  it, 
of  these  churches,  are  the  mosaic  pavements  that  adorn  the  greater 
number.  These  were  always  original,  being  designed  for  tho  build- 
ings in  which  they  arc  used,  and  following  the  arrangement  of  the 
architecture  tliut  stands  on  them.  The  patterns  too  are  always  elegant, 
and  appropriate  to  the  purpose ; and  its  the  colours  arc  in  like  manner 
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generally  harmoniously  blended,  they  form  not  only  a most  appro- 
priate but  most  beautiful  basement  to  the  architecture. 

A still  more  important  feature  was  the  great  mosaic  pictures  that 
always  adorned  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse,  representing  most,  generally 
the  Saviour  seated  in  glory  surrounded  by  saints,  or  some  scene  from 
the  life  of  the  holy  personage  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
These  mosaics  were  generally  continued  lower  down  to  nearly  the 
level  of  the  altar,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sanc- 
tuary in  which  the  apse  was  situated — as  far  as  the  triumphal  arch 
which  separated  the  nave  from  the  sanctuary.  At  this  point  the  mosaic 
blended  with  the  frescos  that  adorned  the  uppor  walls  of  the  central 
nave  above  the  arcades.  All  this  made  up  an  extent  of  polychromatic 
decoration,  which  in  those  dark  ages,  when  few  could  read,  the  de- 
signers of  those  buildings  seem  to  have  considered  as  virtually  of  more 
importance  than  the  architectural  work  to  which  it  was  attached. 
Any  attempt  to  judgo  of  tho  one  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
other,  is  pronouncing  on  hearing  only  half  tho  evidence  ; but  taken  in 
conjunction,  the  paintings  go  far  to  explain,  and  also  to  redeem,  many 
points  in  which  the  architecture  is  most  open  to  criticism. 

Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  period  when  tho  Romanesque  style  was  most 
flourishing,  the  city  of  Ravenna  almost  rivalled  in  importance  the  old 
capital  of  tho  world,  and  her  churches  were  consequently  hardly  less 
important  either  in  number  or  in  richness  than  those  we  luive  just 
been  describing.  It  is  truo  she  had  none  so  largo  as  the  great  metro- 
politan basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  one  live-aisled  church 
she  possessed — the  cathedral — has  been  entirely  destroyed,  to  make  way 
for  a very  contemptible  modern  erection.  From  the  plans,  however, 
which  we  possess  of  it,  it  seems  to  have  differed  very  considerably  from 
the  Roman  examples,  most  especially  in  having  no  trace  of  a transept, 
the  building  being  a perfectly  regular  parallelogram,  half  as  long  again 
as  its  breadth,  and  with  merely  one  great  apse  added  at  the  end  of  the 
central  nave.  Its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  was,  besides 
being  the  largest,  the  oldest  church  in  the  city,  having  been  erected 
about  the  year  400,  by  Archbishop  Ursus.  The  baptistery  that  belonged 
to  it  has  been  fortunately  preserved,  and  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Resides  a considerable  number  of  other  churches,  which  have  either 
been  lost  or  destroyed  by  repair,  Ravenna  still  possesses  two  first  class 
3-aisled  basilicas, — the  San  Apollinare  Nuovo,  originally  an  Ariau 
church,  built  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths  (a.i>.  493-525)  ; and  the 
S.  Apollinare  ad  Classem,  at  the  Port  of  Ravenna,  situated  aliout 
3 miles  from  the  city,  commenced  A.t>.  538,  and  dedicated  549.  They 
are  both  similar  in  plan,  in  as  far  at  least  as  their  naves  are  concerned, 
and  apparently  so  in  dimensions.1 

1 None  of  the  plans  to  which  1 have  access  as  well  mention  here  that  when  I assert 
have  scales  : I therefore  do  not  know  what  that  plans  have  no  scales,  I am  not  igno- 
the  dimensions  of  these  churches  are.  1 may  rant  that,  as  in  this  instance,  such  authors 
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S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  is  now  called  S.  Martino  in  Cielo  d’Oro,  from 
its  having  been  decided  in  the  12th  century  that  the  other  church,  ad 
Clasaem,  possesaed  the  true  body  of  the  saint  to 
whom  both  churches  were  dedicated.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  plan,  woodcut  No.  373,  it 
was  a regular  basilica,  with  12  pillars  on  each 
side.  It  has  no  transepts,  but  in  their  place  a 
rectilinear  compartment  inserted  in  front  of 
the  apse,  which  serves  the  same  purpose. 

This  portion  seems  more  like  the  modem 
chancel  than  anything  else  we  know  of  at  so 
early  a date.  This  feature  is  not  found  in  the 
sister  church.  The  great  merit  of  these  two 
basilicas  as  compared  with  those  of  Home, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Ravenna  hav- 
ing possessed  no  ruined  temples  whoso  spoils 
could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  new  M 
buildings.  Consequently  the  architects  being  y 
obliged  to  think  for  themselves  and  design 
every  detail,  introduced  a degree  of  harmony 
into  their  proportions  utterly  unknown  in 
tho  Roman  examples.  From  the  woodcut. 

No.  374,  representing  three  arches  of  the 
nave  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  pillars  are  pleasingly  spaced ; their  373 
capitals,  surmounted  by  a block  representing 
the  architrave,  suffice  for  tho  support  of  the 
arches  that  spring  from  them  ; the  triforium 
belt  is  adorned  with  figures,  and  is  of  ploasing 
proportion ; and  tho  window  over  each  arch 
fills  up  the  remaining  height  to  tho  roof, 
without  either  overcrowding  or  leaving  any 
space  that  is  not  easily  filled  up  by  the  deco- 
rations applied.  It  is  true  the  parts  do  not 
all  quite  harmonize,  but  it  is  an  immenso 
stride  in  advance  of  the  Roman  style.  All 
this  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  next  wood- 
cut,  taken  from  tho  angle  where  tho  nave 
joins  tho  apse  in  the  Apollinare  ad  Classem, 
which  shows  a still  further  advance  towards 
forming  a new  stylo  out  of  tho  classical  ele- 
ments : a little  more  and  the  transition  would  '.\a!,vo!hTronfi^iAit>'>1’ 

be  almost  complete.  It  is  still  easy,  however, 

not  only  to  trace  the  derivation  of  every  detail  from  the  classical 


Church  of  S.  Apollinare  in 
Clnsse,  Ravenna. 

From  AgincourU  No  scale. 


as  Can  inn,  Wiebeking,  &c.,  have  copied  and 
enlarged  Agincourt’s  plans,  and  put  scales 
to  them,  with  the  utmost  appearance  of 
exactness;  but  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten 


these  scales  arc  mere  figments  of  the  author's 
brain. 

1 A.  F.  von  Quost,  l)ie  Altchristlichen  ttau- 
werke  von  Ravenna. 
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375.  Part  of  Ap*e  in  S.  Apullinare  in  Claw**,  Ravenna.  From  yuaat. 
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model,  but  also  to  see  that  the  architect  was  trying  to  adhere  to 
that  style  as  far  as  his  means  and  his  purposes  would  allow. 

Externally  these  buildings  seem  to  have  still  remained  almost 
wholly  without  architectural  embellishment.  It  was  considered  sufficient 
to  make  the  brick  arches  necessary  for  the  construction  slightly  more 
prominent  and  important  than  was  actually  required.  As  if  impelled 
by  some  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  the 
early  Christians  seem  to  have  tried  to  make  the  external  appearance  of 
their  buildings  as  unlike  those  of  their  predecessors  as  it  was  possible. 
Whether  this  was  the  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  well 
be  less  ornamental  than  these  exteriors ; and  even  the  nartliex,  which 
in  this  instance  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  embellishment, 
could  not  be  less  ornamental  if  it  were  to  lead  into  a bam  instead  of  a 
church  of  such  richness  and  beauty  as  this  one  possesses  in  its  internal 
arrangement. 

Parenzo. 


At  Parenzo  in  Istria  there  is  a basilica,  built  in  the  year  .542  by  the 
Bishop  Euplirasins,  and  consequently  contemporary 
with  these  examplos  at  Kavenna.'  This  church  pos- 
sesses its  atrium,  baptistery,  and  other  accompani- 
ments, which  those  at  Havenna  have  lost.  It  consists 
of  a basilica  in  three  aisles,  with  an  apse  at  the  end 
of  each,  and  an  atrium  in  front,  beyond  which  is 
situated  the  baptistery ; and  in  front  of  this  again  a 
tower,  with  a circular  chamber  in  it.  On  one  side  at 
the  east  end  is  a chapel  or  crypt ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  to  what  age  it  belongs,  and  for  what 
purpose  it  was  erected.  It  seems  an  excrescence, 
while  all  tho  other  parts  belong  to  the  original 
design.  It  is  a littlo  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and 
the  only  illustration  of  it  which  we  possess  is  the 
plan  in  Agincourt’s  great  work ; and  there,  as  is  too 
often  tho  case,  it  is  without  scale  or  dimensions 
mentioned  in  the  text.  As  a building  of  the  ago  of 
Justinian,  and  showing  the  relative  position  of  the 
various  parts  that  made  up  an  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment in  these  early  times,  it  is  singularly 
deserving  of  tho  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  his- 
tory of  art  is  a matter  of  interest. 


Torcei.lo. 


Church  at  Parenzo 
in  Iatrm. 

From  Agincourt. 


Scarce  less  interesting  is  the  basilica  of  Torcello  in  the  Venetian 
Lagunc,  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  11th  century.1  Like  Parenzo, 
it  is  one  of  those  buildings  that  neither  artists  nor  architects  will  look 


1 An  older  church,  belonging  to  the  7th  erection  takes  the  form  or  arrangement  of 
century,  existed  on  the  spot  where  this  now  the  older  edifice, 
stands.  It  is  uncertain  how  far  the  present 
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at.  No  church,  however,  of  its  age.  probably  possesses  in  such  perfec- 
tion the  basilican  arrangement  as  this,  at  least  at  so  late  an  age.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  No.  378  (from 
Agincourt's  work),  it  is  a simple  basilica, 
with  9 pillars  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and 
3 apses;  the  two  smaller  on  each  side  of  the 
larger  one  being  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
called  an  innovation  on  the  old  arrangement. 
Its  most  striking  peculiarity,  however,  is  the 
position  of  the  baptistery,  which,  instead  of 
being  separated  from  the  church  by  an  atrium, 
as  was  usually  the  caso,  is  only  divided  from 
it  by  a narrow  passage.  It  is  evident  that  it 
only  required  one  slight  step  further  to  con- 
vert this  into  a double  apse  cathedral  such  as 
are  found  so  commonly  in  Germany. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  church  is 
the  interior  of  its  apse,  which  still  retains  the 
bishop’s  throne,  surrounded  by  6 ranges  of 
seats  for  his  presbytery,  arranged  like  those 
of  an  ancient  theatre.  It  presents  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  best  preserved  examples 
of  the  fittings  of  the  apse,  and  gives  a lietter 
idea  of  tho  mode  in  which  the  apses  of  churches  were  originally 


370.  Apse  of  I lull  lea  at  Torcrllo. 


37  H.  Plan  of  Church  at  Torcello. 
From  Agincourt,  No  scale. 
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arranged,  than  anything  that  is  to  l)e  found  in  any  other  church,  either 
of  its  age  or  of  an  earlier  period. 

The  architectural  history  of  Italy  is  nearly  a blank  during  the 
four  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  building  of  the  basilicas  of  l’a- 
renzo  and  Torcello.  This  is  only  too  easily  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  troubled  state  of  all  political 
relations  during  these  truly  dark  ages.  This  may  account  for  the 
style  reappearing  at  Torcello  with  so  little  change  from  what  is 
found  at  llavenna  and  I’arenzo,  after  so  long  a lapse  of  time,  and  side 
by  side  with  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Mark’s,  of  Venice,  which 
alone  of  all  Italian  churches  can  fairly  be  called  a direct  importation 
from  the  East.  Still  we  should  by  no  means  despair  of  being  able  to 
fill  up  the  gap  to  a considerable  extent  from  among  the  smaller  and 
more  obscure  churches  of  towns  lining  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ; no 
systematic  survey  has  yet  been  attempted  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
slight  glimpses  of  knowledge  that  we  here  ami  there  possess,  serve 
only  to  indicate  the  jtermanence  of  the  forms  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  dark  period. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LATER  ROMANESQUE. 

On  turning  to  the  other  Bide  of  Italy,  we  find  no  city  like  Ravenna 
that  topk  up  the  style  within  the  first  few  centuries  after  the  age  of 
Constantine,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  connect  the  past  with  the  more 
certain  traces  of  the  middle  ages.  Florence  was  then,  it  is  true,  a 
city,  and  no  doubt  possessed  churches ; but  they  were  small  as  com- 
pared with  those  on  the  east  coast,  and  during  her  time  of  greatest 
pros]>erity,  which  was  long  afterwards,  these  ancient  churches  were  all 
rebuilt,  or  so  rejwired  as  to  leave  scarcely  a trace  of  their  original 
forms.  Hence  the  history  of  Romanesque  architecture  hardly  begins 
on  this  side  of  Italy  before  the  11th  century.  At  this  period  of  return- 
ing prosperity,  we  find  several  churches  of  great  beauty  and  importance 
retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  true  Romanesque  style,  with  only 
so  slight  a trace  of  Gothic  feeling  as  merely  to  show  that  in  the  in- 
terval the  Lombards  had  penetrated  to  these  shores,  and  left  an  impress 
of  their  existence  there,  but  so  slight  as  soon  to  be  obliterated  by  the 
older  civilisation  which  the  new  was  then  incapable  of  superseding. 

Of  theso  churches,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  perfect 
specimens  is  that  of  S.  Miniato,  near  Florence,  a 
small  basilica  without  transepts,  commenced  in 
the  year  1013,  and  therefore,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
contemporary  with  the  Duomo  at  Torcello.  Inter- 
nally it  is  only  1(55  ft,  by  70  in  breadth,  divided  into 
tlireo  aisles,  and  longitudinally  into  three  com- 
partments, by  clustered  piers  supporting  two  great 
arches  which  span  the  navo  and  aisles.  This  coup- 
ling of  the  piers  is  the  only  real  Gothicism  in  the 
building,  and  is  ono  of  the  very  earliest  instances  of 
a practice  which  afterwards  became  so  imjiortaiit 
an  element  in  the  new  style  of  art,  by  giving  the 
power  of  using  piers  of  any  required  degree  of 
solidity,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  almost  as 
much  appearance  of  lightnoss  ns  a single  shaft 
From  ^Gfciiha-  wouW  possess.  The  arches  that  span  the  nave 

bauri'tt  Monumeus  Andens  nlay  also  be  considered  as  a first  timid  attempt  at 
et  Mmiurnort.  . , . . . ,,  *,  _ 

ioo  n.  io  i i».  vaulting  the  nave.  It  is  true,  the  same  thing  had 
been  attempted  in  Rome,  in  the  Sta.  l’raxede,  two 
centuries  earlier,  but  so  clumsily  that  it  was  at  once  abandoned. 
Here,  by  a little  contraction  of  the  pier  arches  and  the  introduction  of 
another  compound  pier,  the  roof  would  have  been  divided  into  3 
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squares,  which  a hold  builder  would  willingly  have  undertaken  to 
vault,  a task  which  was  undertaken  and  accomplished  before  the  cen- 
tury had  expired. 


3*1.  Section  of  San  Mini  a to,  near  Florence.  From  Qailh^baud.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


One  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  this  church  is  the  immense 
crypt,  which  occupies  tho  whole  of  the  inner  division,  and  forms  vir- 
tually a second  church,  or  rather  second  choir,  the  one  under  the  other. 
It  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  this  arose  from  its  being  a conventual 
church,  and  from  the  desire  of  having  the  choir  of  tho  ecclesiastics 
wholly  separated  from  that  to  which  the  laity  were  admitted.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a better  mode  than  that  of  screening  off  a great  part  of  tho 
edifice,  which  was  the  method  afterwards  adopted.  The  great  charm 
of  this  church  is  the  elegance  of  its  proportions  and  tho  beauty  of  its 
decorations,  which  go  far  to  weaken  the  dogma  that  Gothic  is  the  only 
style  which  can  produce  a perfect  ecclesiastical  interior.  There  is  a 
purity  and  beauty  of  proportion  about  this  small  church  which  is  not  to 
Ik?  found  at  Home  in  tho  greater  basilicas,  which  no  church  in  Ravenna 
had  reached,  and  perhaps  no  earlier  example  had  then  attained  to. 

Pisa  Cathedral. 

Just  half  a century  after  San  Miniato,  the  celebrated  cathedral  of 
Pisa  was  commenced,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
churches  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  typical  example  of  a style 
that  arose  here  out  of  the  classical  during  the  dark  ages.  In  spite 
of  the  admiration  sometimes  lavished  upon  this  style,  one  cannot 
regret  that  after  existing  a couple  of  centuries  it  was  again  alwindoned, 
without  ever  having  extended  beyond  the  province  whero  it  was  first 
introduced. 

In  plan  the  cathedral  shows  a considerable  tendency  towards 
Gothic  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  transepts  extend  considerably  beyond 
the  lino  of  the  nave ; and  we  find  that  extension  of  the  apse  into  a 
choir,  which  wo  first  remarked  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  liavonna, 
carried  hero  much  further,  almost  to  tho  extent  of  an  inner  church 
beyond  tho  transept.  Notwithstanding  this  modification,  however,  it 
is  still  a five-aisled  basilica  with  the  aisles  vaulted,  and  a flat  wooden 
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3WI.  View  uf  tlie  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  From  Cb*puy»  Moym  Age  Muiniiueutal. 
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roof  covering  the  nave,  ami  of  considerable  dimensions,  the  width  of 
the  nave  being  100  ft.,  the  total  internal  length  310,  and  its  area 
about  42,000,  which  is  under  the  average  of  mediaeval  cathedrals. 

Its  internal  architecture  hardly  differs  from  that  of  the  Homan 
examples,  except  in  the  introduction  of  bold  and  well-defined  triforiuin 
galleries  over  the  pier  arches,  which  removed  one  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties of  the  style  as  practised  in  earlier  examples,  but  at  the  expense 
of  so  much  space  hist  for  the  higher  description  of  painting  ; so  that, 
though  we  may  now  praise  the  change,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  was 
an  improvement  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  easier,  however,  in  bar- 
barous ages,  to  find  builders  than  historic  jiainters,  and  the  tendency 
to  this  is  observed  everywhere. 

This  church  is  more  remarkable  for  its  external  than  for  its  in- 
ternal architecture ; every  part  of  its  exterior  showing  an  extraordinary 
exuberance  of  ornament,  considering  how  completely  that,  had  been 
neglected  in  all  previous  examples.  Here  the  balance  is  not  only 
restored,  but  the  architect  has  perhaps  erred  on  the  other  side  in  making 
so  much  of  a decoration  which  is  no  part  of  the  construction,  and  to 
which  no  conceivable  meaning  can  lie  assigned.  It  still  remains  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  this  mode  of  decoration  reached  the  complete- 
ness in  which  we  find  it  here — San  Frediano  of  Lucca  is  the  only  older 
authentic  example  known,  and  that  differing  in  no  essential  respect  from 
this ; but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  motive  was  to  reproduce  the 
effect  of  a Roman  or  Grecian  peristylar  temple  with  that  multiplicity 
of  small  parts  which  was  then  in  vogue.  Nothing,  however,  in  modern 
times,  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  the  number  of  false  arches  and 
pilasters  which  are  here  used,  and  those  who  criticise  severely  the  two 
orders  of  our  St.  Haul's  should  turn  to  the  five  orders  of  this  facade, 
with  their  little  arches  and  unmeaning  gables.  One  arcade  over  the 
entrance  and  One  following  the  slope  of  the  naif  arc  admissible,  and 
are  often  used  in  Italy  in  this  age  with  the  most  pleasing  effect;  but 
the  piling  four,  one  over  another,  as  is  here  found,  merely  to  hide  the 
walls  and  windows,  and  the  excessive  awkwardness  with  which  it  is 
tried  to  adapt  them  to  the  slope  of  the  roof,  make  up  an  architectural 
composition  as  clumsy  as  any  ever  attempted  on  the  same  scalo,  and 
which  even  the  elegance  of  the  parts  and  the  profusion  of  ornament 
fail  ontirolv  to  redeem. 

The  flanks  of  the  building  are  better,  as  the  arches  and  pilasters 
there  aru  avowedly  mere  ornaments,  and  servo  to  divide  and  frame  the 
windows,  which  they  neither  hide  nor  interfere  with.  But  the  most 
pleasing  jiart  is  certainly  the  ajise,  where  the  three  orders  are  well 
proportioned  to  one  another,  and,  though  this  has  been  accomplished 
by  cutting  the  upper  one  short,  the  round  form  and  the  shadow  thus 
attained  are  far  from  nnpleasing.  The  pilasters,  however,  that  flank  it 
and  cover  the  transepts  again  produce  the  flat  unmeaningness  which 
is  the  great  defoct  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  its  details  is  the  quantity  of  colour  used 
on  the  exterior,  as  an  elegant  and  pleasing  mosaic,  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  building  being  most  ulwmrdly  called  Byzantine — the  truth 
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being  that  colour  in  these  early  ages  of  the  art  was  a more  common 
external  decoration  than  form.  All  the  Roman  basilicas  were  adorned 
— on  their  facades  at  least — with  historical  paintings  or  mosaics  of 
figures  and  emblems  on  the  flat  surfaces  which  they  now  present  to  us. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  age  at  which  we  arc  arrived  is  that  the  archi- 
tects were  obliged  to  adopt  to  a great  extent  mere  mechanical  mosaic 
decoration  in  lieu  of  the  higher  class  before  used.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, was  found  afterwards  to  be  more  difficult  than  sculptural  forais, 
which  in  conserpienco  eventually  prevailed  everywhere. 

A more  pleasing  example  of  this  style  is  to  be  found  in  the  church 
of  S.  Michele  at  Lucca.  This  church,  being  somewhat  later  than  the 
cathedral  of  l*isa,  is  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  that  building. 
Resides  this,  the  faults  which  it  possesses  are  less  glaring,  owing  to  its 
comparatively  small  size.  It  has  no  pilasters  nor  any  projection  less 
than  a half  or  three-quarter  column,  and  every  one  supports  its  little 
arch — thus  giving  great  unity  to  the  whole  design ; while  the  exube- 
rance of  the  ornament  with  which  every  pail  is  covered,  and  the 
general  elegance  of  every  detail,  render  it  singularly  fascinating  as  an 
architectural  picture,  though  this  repetition  of  columns  and  arches 
might  be  offensive  on  a larger  scale.  As  an  architectural  design  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a mere  sham — a building  decorated  without  mean- 
ing or  object,  and  though  avoiding  many  of  the  faults  of  the  Pisan 
cathedral,  still  as  one  of  the  most  false  and  unmeaning  buildings  of 
the  middle  ages. 

Toscanku.a. 


At  Toscanclla,  near  Viterbo,  thcro  are  two  churches,  which  at  pre- 

\scnt  constitute  a group  apart,  though  there  are  no 
doubt  many  other  similar  ones  which  have  not  yet 
attracted  the  attention  of  travellers.  Besides  the 
’Sfiy'l  intrinsic  beauty  of  thoir  design  and  details  they 
^ It  jwssess  an  interest  as  being  among  the  latest  speci- 

• mens  of  the  Romanesque  style,  showing  what  it 

might  have  reached  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  had  not 
; iiOl  the  fatal  facility  of  obtaining  ancient  columns 

I !!  tempted  the  architects  to  adapt  these  lather  than 

_ I | ii  i work  from  designs  of  their  own.  The  plan  of  one 

of  these,  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria,  is  given  in 
I woodcut  No.  383,  and  a view  of  part  of  the  interior 

in  the  following  woodcut. 

\ So  little  change  took  place  in  the  style  in  the 
\ \ proximity  of  Rome,  that  the  interior  of  Sta.  Maria 
• is  general!  v ascribed  to  the  6th  eenturv,  though  it 
TokuwIU.  From  Oaii-  certainly  belongs  to  the  lieginning  of  the  13th, 
iMbuui.  |m  # ^ ( ^ being  one  of  tho  numerous  examples  showing  how 
necessary  it  is  to  take  into  account  locality  as 
well  as  style  in  determining  the  age  of  a building.  The  pillars  still 
retain  a resemblance  to  the  Corinthian  order,  except  that  they  aro 
far  thicker,  being  well  proportioned  both  in  the  shaft  and  capital  to 
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the  load  they  have  to  bear.  The  arches  too  arc  wide  and  liold, 
and  decorated  with  mouldings  an  essentially  Gothic  as  could  l>e 
tolerated  so  uear  to  Rome,  and  the  whole  shows  the  Romanesque  as 
complete  and  independent  as  it  ever  became.  It  is  possible  that  it. 
may  never  have  been  capable  of  the  development  of  the  Gothic,  but 
there  is  certainly  something  elegant  and  pleasing  in  it  as  shown  heic. 
The  facade  (woodcut  No.  385),  though  of  about  iho  same  age  as  the 
interior,  shows  considerably  more  Gothic  feeling.  Perhaps  it  is  some- 
what too  plain  as  it  at  present  stands,  but  it  can  hardly  lie  doubted 
that  it  originally  depended  in  a great  measure  on  painting  for  its 
adornment,  some  traces  of  which  still  remain  on  its  walls.  Its  three 
doorways  arc  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  single  arcade  over  the  central 
one  pleasing  and  appropriate,  while  the  great  central  circular  window, 
though  filled  with  imperfect  tracery,  is  still  a fine  and  bold  feature 
in  the  design  ; and  when  the  pediment  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
it  was  preserved,  the  whole  must  have  rnude  up  a composition  of 
great  merit. 

The  exterior  of  Sun  Pietro  (the  cathedral)  is  in  outline  almost 
identical  with  this,  but,  being  at  least  a century  more  modern,  all  that 
was  ornamented  by  painting  at  Sta.  Maria’s  is  hero  repeated  in  relief, 
so  that  it  now  presents  the  more  pleasing  and  richer  design  of  the  two. 
Its  details  are  inferior  in  beauty,  and  it  is  perhaps  a little  ojien  to  the 
reproach  of  being  overdone  with  ornament,  but  in  this  respect,  as 
indeed  in  every  other,  it  is  infinitely  to  l>c  preferred  to  the  examples 
from  Pisa  and  Lucca  of  which  we  have  BjKiken.  Every  part  here  is 
appropriate,  and  has  a distinct  and  positive  meaning,  and  is  as  un- 
objectionable in  taste  as  it  is  in  design. 

We  should  bo  justified  in  asserting  that  this  fonn  of  facade  must, 
have  been  very  common  before  the  16th  century,  from  its  being  the 
one  almost  universally  adopted  by  the  Renaissance  architects,  and 
which  Palladio  and  his  followers  have  thoroughly  made  thoir  own. 
The  great  Roman  orders,  however,  which  they  substituted  for  the 
delicate  details  of  this  facade,  are  a singular  instance  of  the  perversion 
of  taste  that  took  place  at  that  nge,  and  which  maned  a style  which 
then  bade  fair  to  become  one  of  singular  beauty  and  elegance. 

It  would  1x3  easy  to  adduce  many  more  examples  of  the  Romanesque 
style  if  our  limits  allowed  it,  but  even  then  tho  probability  is  that  not 
more  than  half  tho  examples  that  still  adorn  Italy  would  be  mentioned. 
For  wherever  tho  Northern  barbarians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sara- 
cens on  the  other,  did  not  penetrate  and  settle  themselves,  there  this 
style,  and  this  stylo  only,  could  be  practised,  with  an  admixtuic  of 
Byzantine  perhaps  on  tho  east  coast  of  Apulia;  but  at  Naples  and  all 
round  its  Ixsautiful  bay,  and  thence  to  Capua,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
every  church  must  have  been  Romanesque.  These  may  now  lx)  dis- 
figured with  whitewash  and  rejiairs,  but  many  beautiful  specimens 
still  no  doubt  remain  to  reward  the  intelligent  investigator;  and  a 
work  written  expressly  upon  this  stylo  would  restore  to  science  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  forms  of  the  art,  and 
one  which,  notwithstanding  some  glaring  defects,  has  not,  1 feel  con- 
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vinced,  been  yet  fairly  judged  or  appreciated.  It  never  had  a fair  chance 
in  Home,  owing  to  tho  richness  of  that  city  in  old  material*.  Kavelina 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  she  had  time  to  work  it  out.  Florence 
and  Pisa  fell  beneath  barbarian  influence  long  before  they  had  fairly 
settled  down  to  tho  task;  and  such  isolated  examples  as  those  of 
Torcello,  Toscanella,  &c.  show  rather  what  tho  direction  of  tho  style 
was  than  illustrate  what  might  have  been  attained  by  any  great  and 
continuous  effort  hr  render  it  complete.  Still  even  in  Home  itself  the 
basilicas  possess  beauties  that  it  is  not  easy  to  rival.  Their  great 
navos,  80  ft.  in  width,  lined  on  each  sido  by  noble  ranges  of  pillars 
opening  to  side  aisles,  either  with  a second  colonnado  or  a wall 
covered  with  frescoes,  and  leading  direct  to  the  noble  semicircular 
apse  covered  with  mosaics,  presented  an  ensemble  more  purpose-like  and 
complete  than  any  Gothic  cathedral  ever  displayed.  It  is  tree  a vaulted 
roof  was  impossible  with  such  sjiacious  dimensions : but  is  a stone  roof 
really  an  indispensable  requisite  for  internal  beauty?  May  not  wood 
and  metal,  properly  used,  bo  allowed  sometimes  to  supply  its  place? 
No  one  will  deny  the  beauty  of  tho  Gothic  vault;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  tours  ile  force  required  to  suspend  it  in  the  air,  and  how  much, 
both  internally  and  externally,  was  sacrificed  to  obtain  it,  wo  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  ask  if  it  really  is  an  unmixed  triumph.  But 
whether  so  or  not,  all  Gothic  cathedrals  fail  in  having  the  principal 
point  of  grandeur  half-way  down  tho  church  at  the  intersection  with 
tho  transepts,  beyond  which  the  interest  again  declines  to  the  east  end. 
*Sta.  Maria  del  Fioro  at  Florence  avoids  this  bathos,  and  the  first  design 
of  St.  Peter’s  caught  the  idea,  though  it  was  somowhat  spoiled  in  the 
execution.  Our  St.  Paul’s  has  the  egregious  defect  of  a vestibule 
1 10  ft.  in  diameter  leading  to  a little  choir  less  than  40  ft.,  and  so  with 
most  cathedrals ; but  nowhere  was  this  avoided  by  such  simple  means 
and  so  effectually  as  in  the  basilicas.  The  long  colonnade  gave  length 
and  perspective  effect.  'Hie  transept  gave  dignity,  and  if  a flood  of 
light  was  admitted  at  each  end  of  it,  it  must  also  have  given  great 
splendour  to  the  apso  and  its  altar — to  the  objects  in  fact  for  which 
the  church  was  built,  and  to  which  every  other  part  of  the  architectural 
design  was  and  ought  to  be  subordinate.  It  would  have  been  better, 
no  doubt,  if  a groat  domo  had  covered  the  square  in  front  of  tho  apse 
where  the  altar  stood.  It  was  this  that  the  Byzantine  architects  aimed 
at  and  accomplished,  and  it  wits  the  one  happy  inspiration  of  tho 
Renaissance  architects.  It  would  have,  however,  required  more  con- 
structive skill  than  the  architects  of  Homo  possessed  in  tho  ago  of 
Constantino  or  of  his  successors.  By  attention  to  these  principles  it 
would  be  practicable  now  to  build  a better  basilica  than  has  vet  been 
built ; but  still  tho  old  examples  possess  beauties  well  worthy  of  tho 
most  careful  study  of  those  who  would  find  out  where  the  secret  of 
architectural  beauty  has  been  so  long  hidden  from  modern  eyes. 
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Although  the  early  Christian  architects  used  the  circular  form  of 
building,  which  they  derived  from  the  Romans,  almost  as  frequently 
as  the  rectangular,  still  they  never  attempted  it  on  the  same  scale, 
nor  made  it  so  essentially  their  architectural  form  as  the  l>asilican 
became,  and  it  was  left  for  the  Byzantine  architects  of  the  age  of 
Justinian  to  carry  this  form  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  which 
it  ever  reached,  at  any  rate  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  still  some  very  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful Romanesque  circular  buildings,  and  which  contain  at  least  the 
germ  of  all  that  was  afterwards  done  in  this  direction. 

In  speaking  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  I have 
before  pointed  out,  that  the  basilica  was  the  place  of  sissembly  of  the 
infant  Christian  republic — the  ecclesia  of  the  faithful.  The  circular 
building,  properly  called  the  church  or  kirk,1  was  the  sacramental 
temple  —not  a place  of  assembly,  but  the  place  for  the  initiation  into 
the  sacred  mysteries,  or  for  the  performance  of  the  more  sacred  rites 
of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  how  all  those  nations  who  derived 
their  tombs  from  the  Tartar,  not  from  the  Egyptian,  type  adopted  the 
circular  form  wherever  such  was  practicable,  and  how  more  especially 
this  was  done  by  the  Etruscans,  and  from  them  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
from  whom  again  the  early  Christians  took  it  almost  universally ; and 
if  not  all,  certainly  the  greater  part  of  the  earliest  circular  Christian 
buildings  were  tombs,  or  meant  originally  to  be  such,  though  this  was 
afterwards  modified  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

We  have  certainly  three  circular  buildings  of  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine, differing  from  one  another,  and  containing  in  themselves  the 
types  of  all  subsequent  modifications.  The  earliest  of  them  probably 
is  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother  Helena,  who  died  a.i>.  328.  This  tomb 
has  been  already  described,  and  an  elevation  and  section  of  it  given.* 


1 I believe  the  word  kirk,  common  to  all  Teutonic  languages,  to  be  derived  from  the  word 
circulus  or  cirque,  Teutonic  kirk. 

* See  p.  344,  woodcut  No.  2#2. 
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The  (wo  tombs  that  stood  in  the  spina  of  the  circus  of  Nero,  whore 
St.  l’eter  suffered  martyrdom,  were,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (woodcut 
No.  308),  identical  with  this  one,  both  in 
form  and  dimensions,  and  I feel  convinced 
owed  their  erection  to  the  same  prince 
who  raised  this  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  his  mother. 

The  next  monument  was  that  which 
he  raised  as  a tomb  for  his  daughter  Con- 
stantin, now  known  sis  the  baptistery  of 
Sta.  Agnese,  and  probably  used  os  such 
from  its  foundation.  It  differs  from  all 
previous  tumular  arrangements,  inasmuch  as*,  ran  of  the  Tomb  or  set.  Cosiam*, 

Homo.  From  Isabelle,  KtlilSces Circu- 

as  the  interior,  though  only  73  ft.  in  dia-  lain*.  Scale  ion  a.  to  l in. 
meter,  is  adorned  by  a doublo  range  of 

columns  supporting  arches,  on  which  rises  the  drum  or  circular  part 
supjiorting  the  dome,  which  is  pierced  with  a clerestory  of  12  windows ; 
the  lower  part  is  surroundod  by  a circular  vaulted  aisle,  covered  even 
at  the  present  day  with  its  original  fresco  paintings,  which  are  still  so 
Roman  in  their  character  as  to  have  induced  the  belief,  long  main- 
tained, that  this  building  was  a heathen  temple.  Its  form,  however, 
and  the  sarcophagus  of  the  princess,  found  in  one  of  the  twelve  niches 
that  surrouud  the  aisle,  more  than  suffice  to  prove  this  opinion  erro- 
neous, and  to  assign  to  the  building  its  true  character. 

In  front  of  this  building  was  an  oblong  space  with  circular  ends, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  arcades ; its  dimensions  were  535  ft.  by 
130,  and  though  so  ruined  us  hardly  to  allow  of  its  arrangements 
being  now  restored,  it  is  interesting,  as  being  perhaps  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  "forum"  which  it  is  probable  was  left  before  all  tombs 
in  those  times,  and  traces  of  which  may  perhaps  be  found  elsewhere, 
though  as  yet  they  have  not  l>een  looked  for. 

The  third  building  of  this  age  is  the  Latcran  baptistery,  generally 
called  the  tomb  of  Constantine,  and  sometimes  said  to  have  been  a 
tomb  built  by  him.  It  is  very  inferior  to  the  other  two  in  every 
resj>eet.  In  plan  it  is  an  octagon,  only  65  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stand  eight  pillars,  connected  the  one  with  the  other 
by  a very  attenuated  entablature ; on  their  heads  stand  eight  smaller 
pillars,  which  support  the  roof.1  As  no  part  of  this  is  vaulted,  the 
walls  and  pillars  are  thin  and  lean  compared  with  other  examples ; and, 
indeed,  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  this  decadence  more  distinctly 
than  any  other  building  of  its  ago.  It  has,  however,  been  so  much 
altered  in  modem  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
it;  and  it  may  have  had  redeeming  features,  which  we  cannot  now 
discern. 

The  only  other  important  circular  building  within  the  walls  of 


1 The  architecture  of  this  building  would  the  pillars  there  were  removed  a little  way 

be  extremely  similar  to  that  of  Diocletian's  from  the  wall  instead  of  being  attached  to  it. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Spalatro  (p.  SIS)  if 
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Romo  of  this  early  nge  is  that  known  as  S.  Stephano  Kotondo.  Though 

there  is  nothing  to  fix  its  date 
with  any  precision,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  5th 
and  f>th  centuries  of  the  ( hris- 
tian  era.  It  is  210  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, and  its  roof  was  supported 
by  two  ranges  of  columns,  cir- 
cularly disposed  in  its  interior ; 
the  first  or  inner  range  sup- 
porting a horizontal  architrave 
like  that  of  St.  Voter.  In  the 
outer  one  the  pillars  support 
arches  like  those  of  St.  Paul's. 
All  the  pillars  are  taken  from 
older  buildings.  The  outer 
aisle  was  divided  into  eight 
compartments ; but  in  what 
manner,  and  for  what  purpose, 
it  is  not  now  easy  to  ascertain,  owing  to  the  very  ruined  state  of 
the  building.  Nor  can  it  be  determined 
exactly  how  it  was  roofed ; though  it  is 
probable  that  its  arrangements  were  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  great  five-aisled  basi- 
licas, which  it  closely  resembles,  except  in 
its  circular  shape. 

This  is  more  clear  in  another  church  of 
tho  same  age,  that  of  Sti.  Angeli,  at  Perugia, 
which  is  very  similar  in  disposition.  Of  this 
building  a section  is  here  shown,  as  given 
ImrFv,  1 b.v  M.  Isabelle— perhaps  not  quite  to  bo  de- 
pended upon  in  every  respect,  but  still  a 
very'  fair  representation  of  what  the  arrangements  of  the  circular 
woodon-roofed  churches  wore.  Its  dimensions  arc  less  than  those  of 


3*7.  Plan  of  Saii  Stephano  Rotondo.  From  tiutensohn 
and  Knapp.  Scale  100  fl.  lo  1 in. 
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San  Stephano,  being  only  115  ft.  in  diameter;  but  it  is  more  regular, 
the  greater  part  of  its  materials  being  apparently  original,  and  made 
for  the  place  they  occupy.  In  the  church  of  San  Stephano,  the  tomb- 
shaped  circular  form  was  probably  used  as  symbolical  of  his  martyr- 
dom. That  at  l’erugia  was  probably  originally  a baptistery,  or  may 
have  been  -dedicated  also  to  some  martyr ; but  in  the  heart  of  Etruria 
this  form  may  have  been  adopted  for  other  reasons,  the  force  of  which 
we  are  hardly  able  at  present  to  appreciate,  though  in  all  cases  locality 
iN  one  of  the  strongest  influencing  powers  as  far  as  architectural  forms 
are  concerned. 

At  Nocern  dei  l’agani,  on  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples, 
there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  circu- 
lar church,  built  undoubtedly  for  the 
purpose  of  a baptistery,  and  very 
similar  to  tho  tomb  of  Constantin, 
known  as  St.  Agnese,  in  plan  and 
general  arrangement.  It  is  somewhat 
larger,  being  80  ft.  in  diameter.  Its 
principal  merit  is  the  form  of  its 
dome,  which  is  singularly  graceful 
internally.  On  the  exterior  it  shows 
a peculiarity  which  it  is  well  worth 
while  noting,  as  this  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  instance  known  of  a prac- 
tice that  afterwards  became  universal, 
and,  indeed,  the  prime  motive  of  the 
Gothic  styles — I allude  to  the  prac- 
tice of  covering  the  vaults  of  buildings 
with  wooden  roofs.  Notwithstanding 

its  being  so  general,  and  our  familiarity  with  it  being  so  great,  that  we 


Baptistery  at  Nocera  dei  I'ugiuii. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 
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have  learned  to  think  it  no  blemish,  there  ennnot  be  a practice  more 
destructive  of  true  architectural  effect,  and  what  is  worse,  of  true 
building  stability.  All  vaults  after  this  age  became  mere  false  ceilings, 
unseen  externally,  and  depending  for  their  existence  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a very  frail  wooden  covering.  It  may  have  been  difficult  to 
make  naked  vaults  and  domes  proof  against  the  weather.  Still  it  was 
done  before,  and  is  done  by  the  Saracenic  architects  to  the  present  day ; 
but  the  Gothic  architects  could  not  or  would  not  do  it.  We  here  find 
within  a century  of  the  time  of  Constantine  the  opposite  practice  com- 
menced, and  except  in  the  rarest  possible  instances,  we  must  look  for 
no  more  true  roofs  in  Europe  oven  to  the  present  day. 


Ravkxxa. 

Ravenna  possesses  several  circular  buildings,  almost  as  interesting 
as  those  of  the  capital;  the  first  being  the  baptistery  of  St.  John, 
belonging  to  the  original  basilica,  and  consequently  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  buildings  of  the  place.  Externally  it  is  a plain  octagonal 
building,  40  ft.  in  diameter.  Internally  it.  still  retains  its  original 
decorations,  which  are  singularly  elegant  and  pleasing.  Its  design  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  temple  at  Spalatro,  but  with  arcades  substi- 
tuted everywhere  for  horizontal  architraves;  the  century  that  (‘lapsed 
between  these  two  epochs  having  sufficed  to  complete  tho  transition 
between  the  two  styles. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  is  the  great  church  of  St.  Vitale, 
the  most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  circular  churches  of  that  age.  In  design  it  is  nearly  identical 

Rome,1  except  tliat  this  is  an  octagon 
instead  of  a decagon,  and  that  it  is  wholly 
enclosed  by  an  octagonal  wall,  whereas 
the  Roman  example  has  besides  two  cur- 
vilinear wings,  enclosing  its  sides.  There 
arc  also  some  minor  alterations,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  galleries,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  the  choir;  but  still 
nothing  at  all  to  justify  the  title  of  By- 
zantine, usually  applied  to  this  church. 
It  is  in  reality  a bad  copy  from  a build- 
ing in  Rome,  and  very  unlike  any  build- 
ing in  the  East  we  are  acquainted  with, 
though  no  doubt  there  arc  certain  forms 
of  similarity,  as  indeed  must  be  found 
in  all  the  buildings  of  the  age  before 
the  final  separation  of  the  two  churches 
took  place. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  the  diameter  of  the  external 
octagon  is  110  ft.,  of  the  internal  one  only  50,  so  that  the  dome  here 


with  the  Minerva  Mediea  at 


392.  Plau  of  Su  Vlule,  JUveuna. 
From  isaiit-lle. 
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is  a third  less  tlmn  that  of  its  prototype,  and  so  completely  had  the 
architects  degenerated  from  the  dome-builders  of  Koine,  that  instead 
of  the  scientific  construction  of  the  Minerva  Medica,  this  is  wholly 
composed  of  earthen  pots,  and  protected,  by  a wooden  roof.  It  is  true 
these  pots  have  been  used  in  the  East  for  domes  and  roofs  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  form  as  stablo  and  as  permanent  a mode  of  covering  as 
stone  itself,  and  might  easily  be  so  used  as  to  sui-pass  the  heavier  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose.  But  such  is  not  the  case  hero  ; and  though  it 
is  hard  to  blame  what  has  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  thirteen  centuries, 
and  seen  the  fall  of  so  many  of  its  younger  and  more  aspiring  rivals, 
still  the  construction  of  this  domo  serves  to  show  how  excellent  the 
expedient  is,  rather  than  how  it  should  best  bo  applied. 


39.1.  Section  «.f  St.  Vitale,  Kavcoru.  Krum  Iwtlxlle.  Scale  So  ft.  to  I in. 

Internally  a good  deal  has  been  done  in  modem  times  to  destroy 
the  simplicity  of  tho  original  effect  of  the  building  : but  still  there  is  a 
pleasing  effect,  produced  by  alternating  the  piers  with  circular  columns, 
and  a lightness  and  elegance  about  the  whole  design  that  renders  it 
unrivalled  in  the  Western  world  among  churches  of  its  class.  It  seems 
to  have  been  admired  by  its  contemporaries  ns  much  as  in  modem 
times.  Charlemagne  at  least,  we  know,  copied  it  for  his  own  tomb  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  many  other  circular  buildings  of  that  ago  seem 
to  have  derived  their  inspiration  from  this  one. 

The  church  of  San  I.orenzo  at  Milan,  had  it  not  been  so  much 
altered  in  modem  times,  would  take  precedence  of  San  Vitale  in 
almost  every  respect.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  though 
it  certainly  must  be  as  early,  if  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Down  to  the  8th  century  it  was  the  cathedral  of  the  city.  It  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1071,  and  restored  in  1119;  tho  dome  then 
erected  fell  in  1571,  on  which  it  underwent  its  last  transformation 
from  the  hands  of  Martino  llassi  and  IYllegrini,  who  so  disfigured  its 
ancient  details  as  to  leave  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  antiquity. 

Its  plan,  however,  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged,  and  shows 
a further  progress  to  what  afterwards  became  the  Byzantine  style  than 
is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Minerva  Medica  nr  in  San  Vitale.  It  is 
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in  fact  the  earliest  attempt  to  bring  tlie  circular  chnrch  to  a squai e 
shapo ; and  except  that  the  four  lateral  colonnades  are  flat  segments  of 
circles,  and  that  there  is  a little  clumsiness  in  the  angles,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  we  know  of  in  that  early  age. 

The  dome  as  it  now  stands  is  octagonal,  which  the  first  dome  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been.  Its  diameter  is  70  ft.,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Minerva  Mcdica,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  building 
internally  142. 


.*194.  Plan  of  S.  Lorrnio  at  Milan.  From  I^uahi,  Alt  Christlicben,  kc.  Scalp  loo  ft.  to  1 in. 

In  front  of  the  church,  in  the  street,  is  a handsome  colonnade  of 
pillars,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  temple— it  is  said  from  one  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules.  This  leads  to  a square  atrium,  now  wholly  deprived 
of  its  lateral  arcades ; and  this  again  to  a facade,  strangely  altered  in 
modem  times.  Opposite  this,  to  the  eastward  of  the  church,  is  an 
octagonal  building,  apparently  intended  as  a tomb-house  ; and  on  the 
north  side  a similar  one,  though  smaller. 

On  the  south  is  the  baptistery,  about  45  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
approached  by  a vestibule  in  tho  samo  manner  as  that  of  Constantine 
at  Romo,  and  the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Constantia : all  these,  however, 
have  been  so  painfully  altered,  that  little  remains  besides  the  bare 
plan  of  the  building ; still  thero  is  enough  to  show  that  this  is  one  of 
tho  oldest  and  of  tho  most  interesting  Christian  churches  of  Italy. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  Baptistery  at  Florence  is  an 
octagon,  108  ft.  in  diameter  externally.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
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church,  it  originally  was  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  for 
that  purpose  apparently  in  the  time  of  Thcodelinda,  <pieen  of  the  Lom- 
bards. If  this  was  so,  it  certainly'  had  not  originally  ita  present  form. 
Most  probably  those  columns  which  now  stand  ranged  round  the  walls, 
at  that  time  stood  in  the  centre,  as  in  the  Homan  examples.  If  the 
originid  roof  was  of  wood,  it  was  probably  in  two  stories,  like  that  of 
the  baptistery’  of  Constantine,  or  it  may  have  been  a dome  of  more  solid 
materials  like  that  of  the  Sta.  Costanza. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  new  cathedral  was  built,  the  older 
edifico  seems  to  have  been  remodelled  both  intemnlly  and  externally 
by  Amolpho  da  Lupo,  and  both  its  form  and  decoration  so  completely 
changed,  that  it  must  bo  considered  rather  as  a building  of  the  13th 
century’  than  of  the  t>th,  in  which  it  seems  originally  to  have  been 
erected.1 

There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  many  other  similar  buildings  belong- 
ing to  this  age  still  .exist  in  various  parts  of  Italy  ; for  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  almost  all  the  earlier  churches  were  circular,  when  at 
least  the  city’  was  not  of  sufficient  importance,  or  the  congregation 
so  numerous  as  to  require  the  more  extended  accommodation  of  the 
basilica.  They’  either,  however,  have  perished  from  lapse  of  time,  or 
been  so  altered  as  to  bo  nearly  unrecognisable ; and  we  must  again 
leap  forward  over  the  intervening  centuries  to  the  Pisan  style,  to  find 
the  Romanesque  as  complete  a style  as  the  Gothic,  and  possessing 
beauties  and  qualities  of  its  own. 

The  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  example  of  this 
style  is  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  commenced  from  tho  designs  of  Dioti 
Salvi,*  about,  a century  after  the  cathedral,  and  showing  that  richness 
and  completeness  which  we  admire  in  San  Michele  at  Lucca  ; avoiding, 
like  that  church,  the  defects  which  were  pointed  out  in  speaking  of 
tho  cathedral,  but  still  retaining  the  inherent  faults  of  the  style,  inas- 
much ns  the  architecture  is  mero  ornament,  being  neither  an  arcade 
for  shelter,  nor  a buttress  for  constructive  use.  It  is  also  difficult  now 
to  ascertain  what  the  original  design  really  was,  as  the  works  were 
continued  down  to  the  end  of  tho  14th  century,  and  a great  deal  of  the 
then  fashionable  Gothic  ornament  was  added  to  the  Romanesque  forms 
of  the  original,  and  so  engrafted  on  and  mixed  up  with  them  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  what  is  mere  addition  which  has  replaced 
the  earlier  forms. 

Internally  the  building  is  exactly  100  ft.  in  diameter.  The  central 
part,  59  ft.  wide,  is  a circular  colonnade,  with  four  polygonal  piers  and 
pairs  of  pillars  between  them.  This  supports  a lofty  cone,  internally 
175  ft.  in  height,  tho  lower  part  of  which  is  now  covered  externally 
with  a dome,  which  from  its  ornaments  is  evidently  of  the  14th  century’, 
and  certainly  not  a part  of  the  original  design,  which,  like  most 

1 In  this  building  they  now  show  a sarco-  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  hap- 
phngus  of  ancient  date,  said  to  be  tiiat  of  tisterie*  and  tombs. 

(ialla  I’lacidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius.  '■'1,0,  * One  portion  of  the  building  is  shown 

however,  was  certainly  buried  at  Ravenna;  (woodcut  No.  .’182). 
but  it  may  be  of  her  time,  find  in  these  ages 
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Italian  domes  of  this  ago,  was  probably  intended  to  have  consisted  of 
successive  circular  stories,  each  less  in  diameter  than  that  below  it, 
the  whole  terminating  in  a lofty  cone.  That  such  would  have  been  a 
more  appropriate  and  beautiful  feature  than  the  present  ungraceful 
central  tower  cannot  be  doubted ; and  if  it  existed,  it  would  really 
render  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its  age  and  style. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  beauty  of  its  details  and  the  exuberance  of  its  orna- 
ments render  it  externally  a most  captivating  design,  though  inter- 
nally it  possesses  neithor  elegance  of  form  nor  beauty  of  any  sort. 

A more  graceful  design  than  this,  though  insignificant  in  size  and 
richness,  is  the  little  church  of  Sta.  Fosca  in  the  island  of  Torccllo,  whose 

basilica  we  have  already  spoken  of.  The 
whole  building  is  only  75  ft.  across  ; the 
dome — unfortunately  a wooden  one — little 
more  than  30  ft.  in  diameter.  15ut  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  placed  on  its  eight  pil- 
lars, and  the  variety  of  perspective  given 
by  the  breaks  in  the  wall,  the  dignity  of  the 
choir  and  the  general  arrangement  are 
above  all  praise.  Externally,  too,  the 
arcade  is  a real  one,  not  merely  applique,  as 
in  the  I’isan  examples,  and  affords  both 
shadow  and  relief  to  the  exterior — as 
gracefully  at  least,  if  not  more  so.  than  tho 
circular  colonnades  of  the  Roman  temples, 
from  which  the  idea  is  evidently  borrowed. 
The  details  of  these  pillars  also,  and  their  arches,  are  singularly  grace- 
ful, and  make  up  a whole  as  remarkable  for  its  elegance  as  it  unfortu- 
nately is  for  its  singularity.  It  is  evidently  nearly  the  last  of  its  race  ; 
for  after  this  period,  except  in  an  occasional  baptistery  here  and  there, 
all  reminiscence  of  the  circular  or  ]>olygonal  forms  seems  to  have  lieen 
abandoned  for  the  rectangular  arrangement  of  the  basilicas,  which 
thenceforward  were  almost  universally  adopted.1 


395.  Plan  of  Sta.  Fotca,  Torccllo. 
From  Agiucourt 


1 In  this  and  the  following  chapters  the 
expression  u Hast  End  M is  generally  used  as 
if  synonymous  with  altar  end.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  such  an  expression  would  be 
always  correct.  It  is  so  iu  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  in  such  German  cities  as  Milan  or  Verona, 
but  is  correct  only  by  accident  in  such  as 
Pisa,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  or  any  of  the  cities 
of  the  South,  where  the  Gothic  races  did  not 


entirely  supersede  the  original  population  ; 
but  a*  without  very  large  detailed  plans  of 
the  towns  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  this, 
the  expression  has  been  allowed  to  stand. 

The  orientation  of  churches,  by  turning 
their  altars  towards  the  east,  is  wholly  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Northern  or  Gothic  races  ; 
the  Italians  never  knew'  or  practised  it. 
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Tombs. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  in 
all  cases  between  baptisteries  and  tombs ; but  there  are  at  all  events 
two  of  the  latter  class  of  edifices  at  Ravenna  regarding  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  . 

The  earliest — that  of  Galla  Placidia — now  known  us  the  church  of 
S>S.  Nazario  and  Celso,  must  have  been  erected  before  the  year  450. 
It  is  singular  among  all  the  tombs  of  that  age  from  its  wholly  aban- 
doning the  circular  for  a cruciform  plan.  Such  forms,  it  is  true,  are 
common  in  the  chambers  of  tumuli  and  also 
among  the  catacombs,  and  the  church  which  Con- 
stantine built  in  Constantinople  and  dedicated 
to  the  Apostles,  meaning  it  however  as  a sepul- 
chral church,  was  something  also  on  this  plan. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  examples,  this 
must  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  form, 
though  its  smallness  (it  being  only  35  ft.  by  30 
internally)  might  perhaps  account  for  any  ca- 
price. Its  great  interest  to  us  consists  in  its 
retaining  not  only  its  original  architectural  form,  3*«.  Tomb  of  oaiio  riaddi*. 
but  also  its  polychromatic  decorations  in  a state  From  q^™'"no  K„|t, 
of  almost  their  original  completeness.1  The 

three  arms  of  the  cross  forming  the  receptacles  for  the  three  sarco- 
phagi is  certainly  a pleasing  arrangement,  but  only  practicable  on  so 
small  a scale.  Were  it  larger,  it  woidd  lose  all  appropriateness  as  well 
as  all  effect. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this — architecturally  at  least — is  the 
tomb  of  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  now  known  as  Santa  Maria 
Rotunda.  The  lower  story  is  a decagon  externally,  enclosing  a cruci- 
form crypt.  It  is  45  ft.  in  diamoter,  each  face  being  ornamented  by  a 
deep  niche.  These  support  a flat  terrace,  on  which  originally  stood  a 
range  of  small  pillars  supporting  arches  which  surrounded  the  upper 


1 These  are  well  illustrated  in  Ousit,  Alt  Christlichen  Baun-erke  in  Ksvenn*. 
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.story.  These  have  all  been  removed,  and  no  trace  of  them  remains 
except  on  the  face  of  the  tomb  itself,  where  the  sinkings  of  their  archi- 
traves and  vaults  are  still  distinctly 
shown.  The  most  singular  part  of  the 
building  is  the  roof,  which  is  formed 
of  one  great  slab  hollowed  out  into  the 
form  of  a flat  dome — internally  30  ft. 
and  externally  35  ft.  in  diameter — and 
forms  certainly  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar and  appropriate  coverings  for  a 
tomb  perhaps  anywhero  to  be  found. 
Near  the  edge  aro  a range  of  false 
dormer  windows,  which  evidently 
were  originally  used  as  handles  by 
means  of  which  the  immense  mass  was 
raised  to  its  present  position.  In  the 
centre  of  the  dome  is  a small  square 
pedestal,  on  which,  it  is  said,  once 
stood  the  urn  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  its  founder. 

The  model  of  this  building  seems 
almost  cortainly  to  have  been  the  mole 
of  Hadrian,  which  Tlieodorie  saw,  and 
must  have  admired,  during  his  celc- 
I V~  i i i i I brated  visit  to  Rome.  The  polygonal 
ms.  Elevation  of  Tomb  of  Theodork.  arrangements  of  the  exterior,  and  the 

Itavtmia.  p . 

Krom  Isabelle,  Kditup*  ciimiaim.  substitution  of  arcades  for  horizontal 

architraves,  were  only  such  changes  as 
the  lapse  of  time  had  rendered  indispensable.  Whether  we  consider 
the  appropriateness  of  the  forms,  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  or 
the  simplicity  of  its  ornaments  and  details,  this  tomb  at  Ravenna  is  not 
sui  passed  by  any  building  of  its  class  and  age.  It  deserves  attention, 
besides,  from  being  apparently  the  first  building  to  wliicli  the  style  of 
external  decoration  was  applied  which  we  have  just  been  examining 
in  its  greatest  development  at  Pisa. 


3s>7 . Plan  of  Tomb  of  Theodorlc. 

Scale  5o  ft-  to  1 in. 


Towkks, 

There  is  perhaps  no  question  early  Christian  urclueology  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity  as  thut  of  the  introduction  and  early  use  of 
towers.  The  great  monumental  pillars  of  the  Romans,  such  for  instance 
as  those  of  Trajan  or  Antoninus,  were  practically  towers,  and  latterly 
their  tombs  began  to  assume  an  aspiring  character  like  that  at  St.  Kcmi 
(woodcut  No.  28H),  or  those  at  Palmyra  and  elsewhero  in  the  East, 
which  show  a marked  tendency  in  this  direction.  But  nono  of  these 
can  l>e  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  prototype  of  the  towers  attached 
to  the  churches  of  the  Christians. 

At  Ravenna,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  we  find  circular 
towers  attached  to  St.  Apollinare  ad  t'lassem  (woodcut  No.  37<>), 
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will  in  the  other  churches  of  that  place  they  seem  to  have  heen  consi- 
dered as  no  less  necessary  adjuncts  than  they  were  in  after  ages.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  moans  clear  that  they  were  erected  as  bell- 
towers  ; indeed  the  evidence  is  tolerably  clear  that  hells  were 
not  used  in  Christian  churches  till  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  some 
two  centuries  later.  What,  then,  were  they?  There  is,  1 think,  no 
trace  of  their  being  sepulchral  monuments,  or  that  they  were  designed 
or  used  as  tombs  ; and  unless  they  were,  like  the  sthamlas  of  the 
Buddhists,1  pillars  of  victory,  or  towers  erected  to  mark  sacred  or 
remarkable  spots,  it  is  difficult  hr  say  what  they  were,  or  where  we 
are  to  look  for  an  analog}'. 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  oldest  towers  of  the  circular  form  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  arc  those  of  Ravenna,  unless  indeed  some  of  the 
Irish  towers  are  earlier  ; and  the  last  of  the  series  of  circular  Komuncsque 
towers  is  the  famous  leaning  one  at  Pisa,  commenced  in  the  year  1174. 
The  gradations  between  these  two  extremes  must  have  been  the  same 
that,  marked  the  changes  in  the  architecture  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  are  attached  ; but  the  links  that  connect  the  two  are  more  com- 
pletely wanting  in  the  case  of  the  toweis  than  in  that  of  the  churches. 

The  tower  of  St.  A pollinate  ad  Classom,  ulwve  referred  to,  the  most 
perfect  of  those  at  Kavelina,  is  a simple  brick  tower  (see  woodcut  No. 
.'176),  9 stories  in  height,  the  lower  windows  being  narrow  single 
openings ; above  there  are  two,  and  the  throe  upper  stories  adorned 
with  four  windows  of  three  lights  each. 

The  celebrated  l’isan  tower  (woodcut  No.  382)  possesses  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  to  which  it  belongs — the  lower  story,  35  ft, 
in  height,  having  an  arcade  of  tliree-qnarter  columns,  alxivc  which  are 
six  stories  of  arcades  averaging  something  less  than  20  ft.  each.  It 
was  apparently  after  the  building  of  the  third  of  these  that  the  settle- 
ment took  place  to  which  the  tower  owes  its  principal  celebrity,  as  it 
is  attempted  to  be  sot  right  in  the  fourth.  This  part  of  the  tower  is 
52  ft.  in  diameter  ; hut  the  eighth  story,  which  was  not  added  till  the 
middle  of  the  1 4th  century,  is  hardly  40  ft.  across.  Whether  this  was 
therefore  the  original  design  or  not,  we  do  not  now  know  ; or  whether 
it  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  tower  requiring 
a lighter  superstructure  and  less  altitude  than  was  at  first  intended : 
but  whethor  it  is  so  or  not,  it  forms  a graceful  variety  to  the  monotony 
of  the  six  stories  of  arcades.  Notwithstanding  these  defects  in  the 
design,  and  its  unstable  position,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  as  well 
as  one  of  the  richest,  of  the  Italian  campaniles  of  its  age. 

In  Rome,  in  so  far  ns  wo  now  know,  the  first  tower  attached  to  a 
church  was  that  built  by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  in  front  of  the  atrium  of  St. 
Peter's ; but  they  soon  became  common,  and  we  now  find  them 
belonging  to  tho  churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls,  S.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  8.  Giovanni,  S.  Paulo,  S.  Clementino,  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro,  and  others.  All  these  are  square  in  plan  and  extremely 
similar  in  design,  no  improvement  and  scarcely  any  change  having 
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taken  place  between  the  first  ami  the  last,  as  if  it  were  an  old  and 
established  form  when  first  adopted.  That  attached  to  Sta.  Maria  in 
( 'osmedin  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete.  Its  dimensions  are  small,  its  breadth 
being  little  more  than  15  ft.,  its  height  only  110; 
but  notwithstanding  this  there  is  a certain  dignity 
of  design  in  the  whole,  and,  in  a city  where 
buildings  are  not  generally  tall,  a sufficiency  of 
height  to  give  prominence  without  oveqiowering 
other  objects,  which  renders  these  Roman  towers 
not  only  beautiful  structures  in  themselves,  but 
singularly  appropriate  ornaments  to  the  buildings 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  towers  is  derived 
from  the  numerous  progeny  to  which  they  gave 
birth  : for  though  there  is  scarcely  a single  instance 
of  a square  Romanesque  tower  beyond  the  walls  of 
Home  during  the  period  in  which  this  style  flou- 
Fuf'TC',ri,  risked,  the  form  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the 
Gothic  architects  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe ; 
and  whether  as  a detach- 
ed campanile,  as  used  in 
Italy,  or  us  an  integral 
part  of  the  building,  as 
wo  shall  soon  find  it  used 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
it  forms  the  most  promi- 
nent, perhaps  also  the 
most  beautiful,  feature 
in  the  aspiring  architec- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages. 


— * Secular  Buii-dings. 


390. 


Tower  of  Stic  Marin 
in  Cuemedin. 

From  U utenaohu  and  Knapp. 
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Very  few  remains  of 
secular  buildings  in  the 
are  now  to  be  found  in 
Italy.  The  palace  of  Tlieodoric  at  Ravenna, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  is  perhaps  the  best 
ami  most  perfect.  In  all  its  details  it.  shows 
a close  resemblance  to  that  of  Diocletian  at  _ 

Spalatro,  more  especially  to  the  I’orta  Aurea 
and  the  most  richly  and  least  classically  deco-  40i>.  Pori*  l’i 
rated  parts  of  that  edifice,  mixed  at  the  same 
time  with  mouldings  and  details  belonging 

properly  to  the  Gothic  styles,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  _ 

introduced  into  general  use. 

Another  building,  perhaps  slightly  more  modern,  is  the  l’orta 


400.  Pori*  I ’.«ln tii i a,  Turin. 

Krmu  Bauwcrke  in  dcr 

1 a -ml  tank- i. 
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Palatina  at  Turin,  which  still  retains  the  architectural  ordinance  of  the 
exterior  of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  but  so  modified  by  Gothic  feeling 
that  the  pilasters  are  even  more  useless  and  unmeaning  than  in  its 
classical  prototypes.  The  stylo  is  evidently  beginning  to  feel  its  own 
strength,  and  learning  to  dispense  with  the  traditional  forms  that  had 
so  long  governed  it.  This  building,  which  cannot  be  dated  more  pre- 
cisely than  by  saying  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  between  Justinian  and 
G'lwrlemagne,  is  probably  the  last  expiring  efTort  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture in  a Gothic  country,  though  the  paucity  of  contemporary 
examples  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  history  of  the 
style  at  this  age. 

Another  example — the  Palazzo  della  Ragione  at  Mantua  — shows  the 
stylo  as  it  existed  in 
the  12th  century,  when 
it  had  wholly  emanci- 
pated itself  from  the 
classic  principles  of 
design,  though  still  re- 
taining reminiscences 
of  classic  forms  in  all 
its  details.  It  illus- 
trates also  the  great 
principle  of  Lombard 
design  in  tall  build- 
ings, which  they  al- 
ways sought  to  orna- 
ment by  increasing 
the  number  of  open- 
ings in  each  story,  and 
decreasing  in  conse- 
quence their  size,  but 
making  them  at  the 
same  time  more  orna- 
mental. 

If  more  attention 
wore  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  probable 
that  many  fragments 
of  civil  and  domestic 
architecture  might  be 
found,  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  progress 
of  the  urt  in  this  age  ; 
but  civil  buildings  are 
so  generally  altered  to 
suit  the  varying  wants  of  the  community,  that  probably  no  complete 
building  now  remains;  and  after  all.  the  examples  must  always  have 
been  so  inferior  to  the  ecclesiastical  specimens  as  to  l>e  far  less  im- 
portant in  any  history  of  art. 


401.  Gateway,  Palazzo  della  Ragione,  Mantua.  From  Street  s 
• Brick  and  Marble  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 
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Were  it  possible  without  repetition  and  needless  complexity  to 
treat  the  subject  in  a perfectly  consecutive  manner,  it  is  here  that  the 
chapter  on  the  Romanesque  styles  of  France  and  Spain  ought  to 
follow.  For  tho  latter,  however,  I fear  we  have  absolutely  no 
materials  as  yet ; and  though  Franco  is  rich  in  fragments,  no  edifices 
remain  sufficiently  unchanged  in  form  and  feature  to  enable  us  to 
speak  of  their  architectural  beauties  of  design.  Nor  could  wo  from 
these  restore  the  style,  if  we  had  lost  all  trace  of  it  in  other  countries. 
It  will  therefore  be  found  more  convenient,  though  perhaps  not  so 
philosophical,  to  treat  the  French  Romanesque  as  an  incipient  Round 
Gothic  style,  if  tho  expression  may  be  used,  and  by  treating  tho  whole 
consecutively,  to  trace  tho  gradual  change  of  the  one  into  the  other. 
This  change  in  the  south  of  France  was  singularly  easy  and  gradual, 
for  the  barbarians  never  settled  in  that  country  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  overwhelm  the  more  polished  races,  or  to  obliterate  that  civilisation 
which  the  Romans  had  established  and  had  left  there.  So  that  till  the 
time  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  crusade  which  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Languedoc,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Romanesque  or 
the  Gothic  style  had  the  predominance  in  that,  country. 

At  the  same  time,  such  specimens  as  the  porch  of  tho  cathedral  at 
Avignon,  the  baptistery  at  Aix,  and  the  circular  church  at  Riez,  the  two 
churches  at  Vaison,  and  numerous  other  examples  which  will  be 
alluded  to  in  the  sequel,  are  all  of  such  pure  and  undoubted  Roman- 
esque, that  in  a work  treating  of  that  style  alone,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  passed  over.  Still  in  the  next  age  many  examples  are  so 
similar  to  them  that  it  requires  no  slight  knowledge  to  distinguish 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  Tho  Romanesque  hero  passes  into  the 
mediteval  form  by  such  insensible  gradations,  that  it  is  nowhere  pos- 
sible to  draw  a line  between  them. 

To  all  this  we  shall  return  hereafter ; and  in  tho  mean  time  say 
what  little  can  be  said  regarding  the  Romanesque  style  in  tho  Eastern 
empire,  which  concludes  the  present  section  of  the  work. ' 

Romanesque  Architecture  in  the  East. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  the  two  great  imperial  cities 
of  tho  Levant — Antioch  and  Alexandria — has  left  a gap  in  the 
architectural  history  of  the  Christian  Church  which  will  never  pro- 
bably bo  supplied.  In  the  latter  city  especially  the  community  of  tho 
Christians  seems  to  have  been  important  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  in  the  age  of  Athanasius  they  possessed  a hierarchy  and 
all  the  organisation  of  u powerful  society.  Could  we  now  restore 
their  churches,  they  would  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  this  branch 
of  our  subjoct:  unfortunately,  not  one  stone  remains  on  another 
of  all  tho  proud  structures  of  that  queen  of  tho  East.  We  are  also 
singularly  deficient  of  even  the  usual  rhetorical  descriptions  of  the 
early  Christian  writers,  from  which  we  might  guess  at  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  the  buildings  that  adorned  the  city.  From  such  frag- 
ments as  still  exist  in  the  Thebaid  and  other  parts  of  Upper  Egypt, 
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there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  were,  like  those  of  Rome,  either 
basilicas  or  circular  churches,  adorned  internally  with  columns  taken 
from  earlier  buildings,  but  at  Alexandria  almost  universally  support- 
ing pointed  arches  instead  of  horizontal  architraves.  The  Christian 
edifices  in  the  Thebaid  at  least  all  possess  this  peculiarity,  and  its 
almost  universal  adoption  by  the  Moslems  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hejra1  points  to  its  general,  if  not  universal,  use  in  the  countries 
which  they  first  conquered. 

At  Antioch  * we  have  only  a description  of  an  octagonal  church 
erected  by  Constantine,  on  which  Eusebius  lavishes  a few  of  the 
flowers  of  his  bombastical  eloquence,  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
glean  a few  grains  of  common  sense.  He  is,  however,  more  intelligible 
in  speaking  of  the  basilica  at  Tyre,"  built  by  Paulinos  the  bishop  in 
the  first  years  of  the  4th  century'.  In  every  respect  it  seems  to  have 
resembled  a 3-ai.sled  Roman  biisilica,  with  a spacious  atrium,  adorned 
by  its  fountain  and  galleries  over  the  side  aisles. 

The  church  at  Pergamus  is  almost  tho  only  one  of  this  ago  that 
lias  been  examined  with  unvtliing  like  the  care  or  attention  neces- 


m =3* 


sary  to  understand  its  peculiarities.  It  is  so  like  a Pagan  building  in 
many  respects,  that  it  has  frequently  been  taken  for  one,  though  all 
admit  that  it  was  subsequently  used  for  Christian  purposes. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  No.  402,  it  is  a simple  liasilica- 
fo rrned  building  twice  the  length  of  its  breadth,  ending  in  a simple 
apse  pointing  towards  Jerusalem.  It  originally  had  galleries  on  both 


1 For  farther  particulars  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  a paper  read  by  the  Author  to  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1849,  and  to  another  on  the 
same  subject  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  read 
on  the  16th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  The 


latter  paper  confirms  the  Author's  views  of 
the  matter  to  the  fullest  extent.  Both  papers 
were  reported  in  the  usual  literary  periodicals 
of  the  day. 

* Vita  Conatantini,  iii.  50. 

3 Kusebius,  Alexand.  Hist.,  x.  14. 
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sides,  and  the  places  where  the  beams  were  inserted  are  still  seen  on 
the  walls,  though  it  is  not  clear  how  the}'  were  supported  in  front. 
It  may  have  been  by  marble  columns,  which  would  have  been  easily 
removed,  or  possibly  they  were  of  wood,  and  have  decayed.  On  each 
side  of  the  apse  are  something  like  transepts,  but  opening  only  by 
doors  to  the  church,  and  beyond  these  two  circular  domical  buildings 
with  square  apses.  These  may  have  been  cither  sacristies,  or  bap- 
tisteries, or  tombs  ; there  is  nothing  now  left  to  mark  their  destination  ; 
but  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  the  complete  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment always  consisted  of  a rectangular  building  grouped  with  one 
or  two  of  circular  form.  St.  Peter’s  had  two  placed  on  one  side  ; St. 
Sophia  has  two  situated  at  the  alternate  angles ; and  already  several 
instances  have  been  quoted  of  such  a juxtaposition,  and  many  more 
will  appear  in  the  sequel:  but  the  typical  example  was  that  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  consisted  of  one  great  circular  building  placed  somewhat 
unsymmetrically  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  basilica,  and 
being  the  most  sacred  and  important  church  in  the  East  of  its  age,  it 
fixed  the  fashion  indelibly  on  all  future  churches  of  its  class. 

This  church  at  Porgamus  is  built  of  brick,  and  was  faced  with 
stone,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  coating,  with  almost  all  the  archi- 
tectural mouldings,  have  been  removed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its 
age  with  anything  like  certainty ; there  can,  however,  bo  little  doubt 
but  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  may  bo  as  likely 
a little  before  its  a little  after  his  exact  period. 

Thoro  is  another  church  of  the  4th  century  known  to  exist  at 
Xisibin.1  It  is  a triple  church,  the  central  compartment  being  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  the  first  Armenian  bishop  of  the  place.  Though 
much  ruined,  it  still  retains  the  mouldings  of  its  doorways  and  win- 
dows as  perfect  as  when  erected,  the  whole  being  of  fine  hard  stone. 
These  arc  identical  in  stylo  with  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  at  Spa- 
latro,  and  those  of  Constantine  at  Jerusalem  ; and  as  their  date  is  well 
known,  they  will,  when  published,  form  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
scanty  information  we  now  possess  regarding  the  architecture  of  this 
period. 

There  is  every  probability  that  many  more  fragments  of  Christian 
churches  of  this  early  age  still  remain  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
when  examined  will  enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  lost  chapter  in  the 
history  of  art ; but  till  this  is  done,  wo  must  rest  content  with  two  well- 
authenticated  buildings  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  which  still  exist  at 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem. 


Churches  at  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 

Although  the  church  at  Bethlehem  has  been  frequently  sketched 
in  recent  times,  no  plans  nor  any  details  have  been  published  that  can 


1 Drawings  of  this  building  have  been  artist  employed  by  the  Assyrian  Kxcavation 
recently  brought  home  by  M.  lioutcher,  the  Fund,  mid  will  no  doubt  be  one  day  published. 
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at  all  be  depended  upon  siuco  the  time  of  Bernardino  Amici,1  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  from  whom  the  annexed  plan  in 
taken. 

The  basilica  is  of  the  usual  form,  o-aisled  and  about  110  ft.  wide, 
and  the  nave  only  a little  longer  than  its  breadth.  The  arrangements 
of  the  choir  are  peculiar,  owing  apparently  to  the  crypt  being  the 
principal  object  here,  and  the  two  entrances  to  it  requiring  a different 
disposition  of  parts  to  what  is  usually  found.  There  is  consider- 
able dignity  as  well  as  graeo  in  the  arrangement  of  the  3 apses 
shown  in  the  plan,  which  gives  an  expanse  and  importance  to  the 
holy  of  holies,  which,  though  aimed  at,  was  not  attained  in  the  Roman 
examples. 

The  pillars  of  the  nave  seem  to  have  boon  borrowed  from  some 
earlier  building,  possibly  the  porticos  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
are  connected  by  horizontal  architraves,  above  which  are  a range  of 


frescoes,  now  almost 
obliterated,  but  which 
were,  in  part  at  least, 
probably  coeval  with 
the  church.*  They  are 
interesting  to  the  ar- 
cheologist, as  showing 
the  same  scroll-work 
as  is  found  in  the  con- 
temporary church  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  old- 
est buildings  at  Ra- 
venna, and  in  those  of 
Rome,  where  the  an- 
cient. decorations  still 
remain,  by  comparing 
which  it  would  be  easy 
to  restore  this  style  of 
decoration.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan, 


403.  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  From  Bernardino  Amici. 


the  church  possessed  a narthex,  with  two  lateral  chapels  and  an 


atrium,  destroyed  probably  when  the  cloisters,  which  are  a mediaeval 
addition,  were  erected  to  supply  its  place.  Besides  these  the  con- 


ventual buildings  were  extensive,  but  all  probably  of  a more  modem 
date. 


At  Jerusalem  we  know,  from  the  description  of  Eusebius,  that 
Constantine  erected  two  churches:  one,  called  the  Martyr-ion,  was  a 
o-aisled  basilica,  probably  very  similar  to  the  church  at  Bethlehem, 


1 Trattato  delle  Piante  ed  Imagine  di  a canua,  which  is  now  only  6.9  ; his  quota- 

Sacri  Editizi  di  Terra  Santa.  Firenze,  tions,  however,  are  all  in  palms,  so  I presume 

1820.  I do  not  feci  quite  sure  that  I have  this  is  the  principal  measure  with  him. 

correctly  understood  the  measurement*.  I * Published  by  Cainpini,  de  Kdif.  Con- 
have  taken  the  Neapolitan  palm  at  .865  ft.  stantini. 

English,  but  the  author  gives  10  of  these  to 
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except  that  no  mention  is  made  of  a transept. ; bnt  having  merely  a 
vorbal  description,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  many  of  its  parts.  At 
present  we  must  accept  the  church  just  described  as  a specimen  of  a 
rectangular  church,  instead  of  entering  into  the  question  of  its 
details,  which  is  open  to  considerable  controversy. 

One  fragmont  of  this  great  basilica  only  remains  in  tho  outer  gate- 
way of  the  Atrium,  now  known  as  the  Golden  Gateway.  Externally 


it  presents  all  the  characters  of  transition  so  strongly  marked  in  the 
buildings  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro  (woodcut  No.  246).  The  principal 
arches  spring  from  tho  capitals  of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  the  whole 
entablature  is  bent  round  the  arch  instead  of  the  architrave  only,  as 
was  the  case  previously.  Internally  the  same  transitional  character  is 
preserved.  The  entablature,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  404.  is  car- 
ried along  the  wall  from  pilaster  to  pilaster  as  a mere  ornament,  under 


404. 


Interior  of  the  Golden  Gateway.  From  a drawing  by  Catherwood. 
Originally  published  in  Fisher's  ‘Oriental  Album.' 
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an  arch  which  is,  as  in  the  mosque  of  Omar,  the  real  constructive 
form  of  the  roof.  The  order  is  still  purely  Corinthian,  hut  of  so 
debased  a character,  that  it  could  not  have  been  executed  even  in  the 
Eiist  before  the  time  of  Constantino,  atid  ns  certainly  cannot  belong  to 
the  age  of  J ustinian, 
or  to  any  time  ap- 
proaching his  pe- 
riod, ns  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

The  Ionic  order 
in  the  centre  is  of  a 
more  debased  char- 
acter, but  notunlike 
some  of  the  latest 
specimens  in  Homo, 
and  may  havo  been 
copied  from  some 
local  typos,  tho  ori- 
ginal of  which  we 
do  not  now  possess. 

Tho  building  now 
known  asthe  mosque 
of  Omar,1  or  more 
correctly  as  tho 
Dome  of  the  Rock, 
is  another  church  of 
this  age, and  being  of 
a circular  form  it 
supplies  those  parti- 
culars which  the 
church  of  Bethle- 
hem, from  its  form, 

COIlld  IlOt  give,  to  ****•  Order  of  the  Gulden  Gateway.  From  a drawing  by  Arunditl<\ 

enable  us  to  judge 

of  the  style  of  that  age  in  Syria.  Fortunately  it  has  been  measured 
and  drawn  with  the  utmost  accuracy  by  two  English  architects, 
Messrs.  Catherwood  and  Amndnle,  who  obtained  access  to  it  during 
the  ascendency  of  Mahomet  Ali  in  Syria. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annoxod  plan,  it  is  an  octagonal  church 


1 In  the  year  1847  the  author  publish***!  a therein  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  not  one  of 
work  entitled  * Kssay  on  the  Ancient  Topo-  the  data  on  which  the  conclusions  in  the  work 

grnphv  of  Jerusalem,’  the  object  of  which  are  founded  has  been  either  refuted  or  shewn 

was  to  prove  that  the  building  now  called  to  be  unfairly  used.  All  this  has  served  to 

the  Mosque  of  Omar  was  the  identical  church  confirm  the  author  more  and  more  in  the 

raised  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  by  views  originally  propounded ; and  judging 

Constantine.  Since  that  work  was  published  from  the  data  before  him,  they  do  not,  to  his 

several  explorations  have  taken  place,  and  mind,  admit  of  a shadow  of  doubt.  As 
many  new  facts  have  been  brought  to  light  the  ea*e,  however,  with  the  public  is  still  sub 
bearing  on  the  question.  All  these,  without  judiev , it  has  not  been  thought  proper  to  intro- 
one  single  exception,  serve  to  confirm  the  facts  duce  the  controverted  facts  into  the  text. 
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of  the  first  class,  148  ft,  in  diameter  internally — the  central  dome, 
(1(1  ft.  in  diameter,  being  supported  by  a circle  of  12  pillars,  with  4 

groat  piers,  the 
outer  circle  hav- 
ing 16  pillars 
and  8 piers.  The 
pillars  are  all  of 
the  Corinthian 
order,  those  of 
the  inner  circle 
being  the  larg- 
est, and  support- 
ing  arches  like 
those  in  the  con- 
temporary Ro- 
man buildings. 
The  outer  pillars 
are  connected  by 
an  architrave 
placed  horizon- 
tally under  the 
springing  of  the 
arches,  designed 
evidently  as  an 
ornament,  as  in 
the  Golden  Gate- 
way, because  in 

Onlfr  Ilf  the  Dame  of  the  Ro»k.  From  a drawing  by  AruwUle.  that  early  ago  of 

Christian  art  the 


horizontal  stylo  still  held  its  ground,  having  for  nearly  2000  years 

been  almost  the  only  one  practised 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  details 
of  this  entablature  (woodcut  No.  406) 
are  somewhat  confused  and  overloaded, 
but  not  more  so  than  those  found  in 
Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro,  or  the 
contemporary  buildings  in  Rome.  Alto- 
gether they  are  of  singular  elegance, 
though  the  transitional  character  of 
the  architecture  cannot  be  defended 
either  as  a beauty  or  as  a model  for 
imitation.  Above  the  inner  circle  of 
columns  is  a highly  ornamented  belt, 
and  over  that  a clerestory — the  orna- 
ments being  in  raised  stucco-work, 

4H7.  riM  or  the  Dome  ..f  Rook  at  .ferurai™.  heichtened  in  effect  with  colour,  being 
From  Gather*  «*1  amt  Annulate.  ° _ . , 

.Scale  ioo  ft.  to  i in.  the  only  instance  ot  a complete  cleeo- 

ration  of  the  sort  remaining  entire  and 
perfect  to  the  present  day;  for  though  the  dimensions  and  disposition 
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of  this  part  aro  repeated  frequently  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  as  wc 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
defaced.  Tlio  baptistery  at  Ravenna  is  similar  both  in  style  and 
form,  but  that  is  only  painted,  I believe,  on  a flat  ground. 

Tho  present  dome  was  built,  or  at  least  thoroughly  repaired,  some 
two  centuries  ago  by  tho  sultans  of  Constantinople,  and  differs  in 
detail  from  its  base,  and  probably  in  form  also  from  tho  original 
coveritig.  The  slightness  of  the  walls  proves  incontestably  that  the 
central  roof  must  always  have  l>eon  of  wood  ; so  also  was  and  is  the 
ceiling  of  the  aisles,  which  remain  nearly  in  tho  state  in  which  they 
were  put  up  in  the  4th  century.  Under  tho  central  dome  the  living 
rock,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  407),  still  stands,  some  15  ft. 
above  tho  bases  of  tho  columns  that  surround  it.  1 


1 The  church  of  St.  John  nt  Damascus 
was  one  of  the  large  Syrian  churches  of 
which  it  is  generally  sup]>osed  sufficient  re- 
main* still  exist  in  the  present  mosque  to 
admit  of  their  being  restored.  A plan  and 
some  photographs  recently  brought  home  by 
Mr.  Porter  di>j»el  this  illusion,  and  con- 
firm the  statements  of  Jelal-ud-din,  who 
state*  that  the  Caliph  A1  Walid,  A. II.  80, 
entirely  destroyed  the  Christinn  church  before 


commencing  the  building  of  his  mosque. 
Apparently  all  that  remains  of  Christian 
times  is  the  western  portal  of  the  atrium  of 
the  church,  a fragment  of  some  of  the  lateral 
entrances  now  built  into  tlie  southern  wall 
of  the  mosque.  As  far  as  can  Ik*  judge*! 
from  such  drawings  a*  have  been  made,  these 
an*  identical  in  style  with  the  G olden  Gateway 
and  Dome  of  the  Hock  at  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
long to  the  beginning  of  the  4th  ceutury,  A.D. 
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Even  before  the  time  when  Alaric  poured  his  destructive  hordes  into 
the  fertile  plains  of  Italy,  large  bodies  of  German  barbarians  seem  to 
have  settled  themselves  in  tho  valley  of  the  I’o.  After  the  campaigns 
of  Alaric  and  Alboin,  whole  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Goths,  Ostro- 
goths. or  Lombards,  attracted  by  the  amenity  of  tho  climate  and  tho 
richness  of  tho  soil,  and  encouraged  by  the  weakness  and  effeminacy 
of  the  inhabitants,  poured  in  one  continuous  stream  across  tho  Alps, 
not  only  ns  conquerors  but  ns  colonists.  They  brought  with  them  their 
wives  ami  families,  and  prepared  to  desert  for  ever  the  forests  where 
they  and  their  forefathers  had  long  dwelt,  to  settle  on  what  was  then  as 
now  the  most  fertile  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  plains  of  Europe. 

Before  the  age  of  Charlomagne  the  transfo  mint  ion  was  complete  : 
the  Alps  were  no  longer  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Italy. 
'Dio  valley  of  the  l’o  was  inhabited  by  tho  same  races  who  occupied 
that  of  tho  Rhino.  The  civilisation  of  Rome  was  superseded,  and  tho 
population  which  had  long  enjoyed  slothful  security  under  her  impe- 
rial sway  were  either  extinct,  or  so  completely  swamped  by  the  tide 
of  hardier  and  more  energetic  races  from  the  North,  that  wo  almost 
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lose  sight  of  them,  ami  wo  may  hereafter  regaril  the  whole  valley  of 
the  l'o,  anil  the  whole  of  the  central  i>art  of  Italy,  at  least  as  far  south 
as  Spoleto,  far  mure  as  a part  of  the  rising  empire  of  the  North,  rather 
than  a remnant  of  the  fallen  power  of  Rome. 

In  sueh  a state  of  things  the  philosophical  student  of  architecture 
will  of  course  expect  to  find  this  radical  chango  as  distinctly  and  as 
strongly  impressed  on  the  architecture  of  the  land  as  upon  either  its 
history  or  its  manners  and  language — nor  will  ho  he  disappointed.  The 
change  is  distinct  and  clear.  Indeed,  there  is  no  chapter  in  the  history 
of  architecture  in  which,  from  our  knowledge  of  previous  and  of  con- 
temporary styles,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  various  mecs  can  lie  so  clearly  and 
so  easily  followed  as  in  that  of  tho  Lombard  races  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

At  first,  when  the  barbarians  were  few,  and  the  Roman  influence 
still  strong,  they  of  course  were  forced  to  adopt  the  stylo  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  to  employ  Italian  builders  to  execute  for  them  works 
which,  as  barbarians,  they  were  themselves  incapable  of  producing. 
This  stato  of  things  continued  in  Ravenna,  Florence,  Fisa,  and  other 
cities,  which  long  after  their  subjection  to  the  barbarian  rule  still 
retained  their  old  population  and  old  traditions,  and  amongst  them,  as 
wo  havo  just  seen,  their  old  Romanesque  style. 

Tho  barbarians,  howover,  as  they  became  stronger,  soon  throw  off 
the  trammels  of  an  art  with 
which  they  hail  no  sympa- 
thy, to  adopt  ono  which  ex- 
pressed their  own  feelings, 
and  was  better  adapted  to 
thoir  purposes ; and  al- 
though tho  old  influence 
still  lay  beneath,  and  occa- 
sionally evon  camo  to  the 
surface,  the  art  of  those  ages 
was  Gothic  in  all  essenti- 
als, and  remained  so  during 
nearly  the  whole  i>eriod  of 
tho  middle  ages. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  tho 
general  outline  of  these 
changes,  but  very  difficult 
to  fix  and  settle  either  tho 
date  in  which  they  took 
place  or  the  mode  in  which 
thoy  wore  effected,  owing 
to  the  singular  paucity  of 
authentic  monuments  of 

the  strictly  Lombard  pe-  chapel  at  FHati.  From  Oiuiiinuuj. 

riod.  Indeed,  except  one 

little  chapel  at  Friuli,  there  is  scarcely  a single  building  belonging  to 
this  style  which  remains  unaltered  to  the  present  day,  and  whoso  date 
is  anterior  to  the  1 1th  century. 
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Tho  chapel  at  Friuli,  though  extremely  small,  being  only  1ft  ft. 
by  30  inside  the  walls,  is  interesting,  as  retaining  all  its  decorations 
almost  exactly  as  they  were  left  by  Gertrude,  duchess  of  Friuli,  who 
erected  it  in  the  8th  century.  It  shows  considerable  elegance  in 
its  details,  and  the  sculpture  is  far  better  than  it  afterwards  became, 
though  perhaps  its  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  intersecting 
vault  that  covors  it  ( pulchre  testudinatum , as  the  old  chronicle  terms  it), 
showing  how  early  was  the  introduction  of  a feature  which  afterwards 
became  tho  formative  principle  of  tho  whole  Gothic  stylo,  and  as 
essentially  its  characteristic  as  the  pillars  and  entablatures  of  the  five 
orders  were  tho  characteristics  of  the  classical  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  is  essential  to  remark  this,  and  to  boar  it  in  mind  even 
hero ; for  in  all  the  subsequent  remarks  on  Gothic  architecture,  it  is 
this  necessity  for  a stono  roof  that  was  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  architects,  and  to  accomplish  which  tho  style  took  almost  all  those 
forms  which  are  so  much  admired  in  it. 

From  this  examplo  of  tho  Carlovingian  era  we  are  obliged  to  pass 
to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  great  building  ago  of  the  Gothic 
nations.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  scarcely  a single  ini- 
| tort  ant  church  in  I ’avia,  in  Verona,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  whose  original  foundation  cannot  lie  traced  back  to  a much 
earlier  period.  Beforo  the  canons  of  architectural  criticism  were  pro- 
perly understood,  antiquaries  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
edifices  now  existing  they  saw  the  identical  edifices  erected  during 
the  period  of  the  Lombard  sway.  Either,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  rude  construction  of  tho  earlier  buildings,  or  because  they  were 
too  small  or  too  poor  for  the  increased  jwpidation  and  wealth  of  tho 
cities  at  a later  period,  every  one  of  those 
original  churches  hns  disappeared  and  been 
replaced  by  a larger  and  better  constructed 
edifico,  adorned  with  all  tho  improvements 
which  tho  experience  of  centuries  had 
introduced  into  the  construction  of  religious 
edificos. 

Judging  from  the  rudeness  of  tho  earli- 
est churches  which  wo  meet  with  erected  in 
the  1 ltli  century,  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made,  up  to  that  period, 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished during  the  next  two  centuries. 

This  will  appear  from  the  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  St.  Antonio  at  Piacenza  (woodcuts 
4d9.  run  of  San  Anumio,  iwchm.  Nos,  409  and  410),  built  in  tho  first  years 
From  o.ium.i  sole  loon,  to  i in.  ()f  nth  century,  and  dedicated  in  the 
year  1014  by  tho  bishop  Siegfried. 

Its  arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar,  tho  transepts  being  near  the 
west  end,  and  tho  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  sup- 


1 Frederick  von  Ostcn,  Uauwcrke  in  dor  Lonibardci. — Darm&tndl,  1852. 
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ported  on  8 pillars,  and  the  square  completed  by  4 polygonal  piers. 
The  principal  point,  however,  to  observe  is,  liow  completely  the  style 
has  emancipated  itself  from  sill  Roman  tradition.  A new  style  has 
grown  up  as  essentially  different  from  the  Romanesque  as  is  the  style 
of  Cologne  or  York  cathedral.  The  architect  is  once  more  at  liberty 
to  work  out  his  own  designs  without  reference  to  anything  beyond  the 
exigencies  of  the  edifices  themselves.  The  plan  indeed  is  still  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Romanesque ; but  so  aro  all  the  plans  of  Media-val 
cathedrals,  and  wo  may  trace  back  the  forms  of  the  pillars,  of  the 
piers,  and  tho  arches  they  support,  to  the  preceding  style.  All  these 
are  derived  from  Roman  art,  but  the  originals  are  forgotten,  and  the 
new  stylo  is  wholly  independent  of  tho  old  ono.  The  whole  of  the 
church  too  is  roofed  with  intersecting  vaults,  which  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  tho  design,  giving  it  an  essentially  Gothic  character. 
On  tho  outside  buttresses  are  introduced,  timidly,  it  is  true,  but  so  fre- 
quently, that  it  is  evident  that  there  is  already  no  objection  to  increase 
either  their  number  or  their  depth,  as  soon  ns  additional  strength  is 
required  for  wider  arches. 

1 


\\N 


1 ^ ■ . ■ 'I  *~*  ■ — ■ ~i*~  —.-4-  1 „ 

o i 13  to  43  80  too 

410.  Sectlun  of  Church  of  San  Antonio  at  Placeman  From  Oaten. 

The  windows,  as  in  all  Italian  churches,  are  small,  for  the  Italians 
never  patronized  the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  always  preferring  frescoes 
or  paintings  on  opaque  grounds.  In  their  bright  climate,  very  small 
openings  were  all  that  were  required  to  admit  a sufficiency  of  light  to 
produce  that  shadowy  effect  which  is  so  favourable  to  architectural 
grandeur. 

Being  a parochial  church,  this  building  had  no  baptistery  nttached 
to  it ; but  there  is  one  at  Asti  so  similar  in  style  and  age,  that  its  plan 
and  section,  with  thoso  of  San  Antonio,  will  give  a very  complete 
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411.  Section  and  Plan  of  llaptiHtory 
at  Asti.  From  Onton. 

Scale  soft  to  1 in. 


idea  of  Lombard  architecture  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
wlieu  it  had  completely  shaken  off  the  lloman  influence,  hut  had  not 

yet  begun  to  combine  the  newly  invented 
forms  with  that  grace  and  beauty  which 
mark  the  more  finished  examples  of  the. 
style.  A peculiarity  of  this  building  is  the 
gloom  that  reigns  within,  there  being  abso- 
lutely no  windows  in  the  dome,  and  thoso 
in  the  aisles  are  so  small,  that  even  in  Italy 
the  interior  must,  always  have  been  in  com- 
parative darkness. 

The  cathedral  of  Novara,  which  in  its 
presont  state  is  one  of  the  most  important 
buildings  of  the  11th  century  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  shows  the 
style  still  further 
advanced.  The  cou- 
pling andgrouping 
of  piers  are  there 
fully  understood, 
and  the  divisions 
of  the  chapels  which  form  the  outer  aisle  are 
in  fact  concealed  buttresses.  The  Italians 
were  never  able  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
partiality  for  flat  walls,  and  never  used 
liold  external  projections,  as  was  universally 
done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  They 
had  therefore  recourso  to  this  expedient  to 
conceal  them ; and  when  this  was  not  avail- 
able they  used  metallic  ties  to  resist  the  thrust , 
of  the  arches — an  expedient  which  is  found 
even  in  this  oxamplo.  As  will  bo  seen  from 
tlio  plan  (woodcut  No.  412),  it  retains  its 
atrium  connecting  the  basilica  with  the  bap- 
tistery, which  seems  to  have  been  the  almost 
universal  arrangement  in  these  early  times. 

The  following  half-section  half-elevation  of  the 
front  shows  vory  distinctly  how  far  the  inven- 
tion of  the  new  stylo  had  thou  gone ; for  ex- 
cept some  Corinthian  pillars,  borrowed  from 
an  older  edifice,  no  trace  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture is  to  Iw  found  hero.  Tho  design  of 
the  facade  explains  what  it  was  that  suggested 
to  tho  I’isan  architects  the  form  to  which  they 
adapted  tboir  Romanesque  dutails.  In  both 
stylos  tho  arcade  was  the  original  model  from 

which  tho  whole  system  of  ornamentation  was  taken.  Hero  it  is  used 
first  as  a discharging  arch,  then  as  a mere  repetition  of  a useful  mem- 
ber, und  lastly  without  pillars,  as  a mere  ornamental  string-course, 


412.  Had  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Novara.  Scale  1UU  ft.  to  1 hi. 
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which  afterwards  lieoame  the  most  favourite  ornament,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  throughout  all  (iormany. 


s.  j,  a i.,[ 


Interesting  as  such  an  example  as  this  is  to  the  architectural  anti- 
quary who  is  tracing  back  and  trying  to  understand  the  forms  of  a new 
style,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceivo  anything  much  nglier  and  less 
artistic  than  such  a facade  as  this  of  Novara  or  that  of  San  Antonio, 
last  quoted.  Their  sole  merit  is  their  history  and  their  expression  of 
rude  energy,  so  characteristic  of  tho  people  who  erected  them. 

Tho  baptistery  is  of  older  date  than  the  cathedral,  probably  anterior 
to  the  ago  of  Charlemagne ; and  if  it  had  any  features  which  could 
properly  bo  called  architectural,  it  ought  perhaps  to  rank  among 
Romanesque  buildings.  In  plan  it  certainly  belongs  to  that  class. 
Its  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  is  that  it  contains  the  germ  of 
those  external  galleries  under  the  roof  which  form  not  only  one  of  the 
most  common  but  certainly  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  class  of 
buildings  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

From  the  elevation  (woodcut  No.  414)  it  will  easily  bo  seen  what 
was  the  motive  and  use  of  this  arrangement,  the  first  trace  of  which 
dates  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  baptistery  at  Nocera  (woodcut  No.  .'Ill  1 ) 
quoted  above ; for  wherever  a wooden  roof  was  placed  over  a circnlar 
vault,  it  is  evident  that  the  external  walls  must  be  carried  up  higher 
than  the  springing  of  the  arch.  Hut  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that 
this  additional  wall  should  lie  so  solid  as  that  below,  and  it  was  neces- 
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nary  to  introduce  light  and  air  into  the  space  between  the  stono  and 
the  wooden  roofs.  We  may  add  to  this  the  incongruity  of  effect  in 

placing  a light  wooden  roof 
covered  with  tiles  on  a mas- 
sive solid  wall : not  only 
therefore  did  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  building,  but  the 
true  principles  of  taste,  de- 
mand that  this  part  should 
be  made  as  light  as  pos- 
sible. Such  openings  as 
those  found  in  the  bap- 
tist cry  at  Novara  suggested 
an  expedient  which  pro- 
vided for  these  objects. 
This  was  afterwards  car- 
ried to  a much  greater  ex- 
tent. At  first,  however,  it 
seems  only  to  have  been 
used  under  the  roofs  of  tho 
domes  with  which  tho  Ita- 
lians almost  universally 
crowned  the  intersections 
of  their  naves  with  the 
transepts,  and  rotind  tho  semidomes  of  the  apses ; but  so  enamoured 
did  they  afterwards  become  of  this  feature,  that  it  is  frequently  carried 
along  tho  sides  of  the  churches,  under  tho  roof  of  the  nave  and  of  the 
aisles,  and  also — where  tho  taste  of  it  is  more  questionable — under 
the  sloping  caves  of  the  roof  of  tho  principal  facade. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  stylo  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  either 
so  common  or  so  beautiful  as  these  galleries.  These  arcades  have  all 
the  shadow  which  a cornice  gives  without  its  inconvenient  projection, 
and  the  little  shafts  with  the  elegant  capitals  and  light  areliivolts  have 
a sparkle  and  brilliancy  which  no  cornice  ever  possessed.  Indeed,  so 
beautiful  arc  they,  that  we  arc  not  surprised  to  find  them  so  universally 
adopted  ; and  their  discontinuance  when  the  pointed  stylo  was  intro- 
duced was  one  of  the  greatest  losses  sustained  by  architectural  art  in 
those  days.  It  is  true  they  would  have  been  quite  incompatible  with 
the  thin  walls  and  light  piers  of  the  pointed  styles ; but  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  no  foaturo  which  those  now  styles  introduced  was 
equally  beautiful  with  these  galleries  which  they  superseded. 

Tho  church  of  San  Michele  of  l’avia,  which  took  rts  present  foim 
either  at  the  end  of  the  1 1th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  this  age,  and  presents  in  itself  all  the 
features  of  a perfect  round-arched  (Jothic  church.  Indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  feature  worth  mentioning  which  was  invented  after  this 
date  except  the  pointed  arch  (which  was  a very  doubtful  improvement) 
and  window  tracery,  which  the  Italians  never  cordially  adopted  or 
understood.  The  section  given  in  woodcut  No.  415  shows  its  general 
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arrangement,  from  which  it  will  he  soon  that,  well-marked  vaulting- 
shafts  spring  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  that  the  pier  arches  in  the  wall 
are  perfectly  distinct  and  well-understood  features,  that  the  angles  of 
the  piers  arc  softened  and  ornamented  by  shafts  and  other  ornamental 


41 S.  Section  ol  San  Michele,  I'uvia.  From  Aguicourt.  No  scale. 
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arrangements.  Altogether,  it  is  evident  that  that  subdivision  of 
labour  (if  I may  use  the  expression)  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
true  Gothic  style  had  here  lieen  perfectly  understood,  every  part 
having  its  own  function  and  telling  its  own  story.  It  only  now 
required  a little  experience  to  point  out  what  were  the  best  and  most 
agreeable  proportions,  not  only  as  to  size,  but  as  to  solidity,  to  com- 
plete the  style.  In  a century  from  the  date  of  this  church  the 
required  progress  had  been  made,  and  a century  uftcr  tliat  time  it 
had  been  carried  too  far,  and  tire  artistic  value  of  the  style  was  lost  in 
mere  masonic  excellence.  San  Michele  and  the  other  churches  of 
its  age  fail  principally  from  over-heaviness  of  parts  and  a certain 
clumsiness  in  construction,  which,  though  not  without  its  value  as  an 
expression  of  power,  wants  the  refinement  necessary  for  a true  work 
of  art.  Externally,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  church 
is  the  apse  with  its  circular  gallery.  Usually  in  Italian  churches  the 
gallery  is  a simple  range  of  similar  arcades ; here,  however,  it  is 
broken  into  three  groat  divisions  by  coupled  shafts  springing  from  the 
ground,  and  these  again  aro  subdivided  by  single  shafts  running  in 
liko  manner  through  the  whole  height  of  the  apse.  'Idle  gallery  thus 
not  only  becomes  a part  of  the  whole  design,  instead  of  looking  as 
if  it  might  havo  been  added  as  an  afterthought,  but  an  agreeable 
variety  is  also  given,  which  adds  not  a little  to  the  pleasing  effect  of 
the  building. 

Besides  this,  there  aro  at  least  two  other  churches  in  Tavia  which, 
though  altered  in  many  parts,  retain  their  apsidal  arrangements 
tolerably  perfect.  One  of  these,  that  of  San  Teodoru,  may  bo  some- 
what older  than  the  San  Michele,  and  has  its  gallery  divided  into 
triplets  of  arcades  by  bold  flat  buttresses  springing  from  the  ground. 
Tho  other,  San  Pietro  in  Cielo  d’Oro,  is  considerably  more  modern,  the 
arcado  being  omitted  round  the  apse,  though  introduced  in  the  central 
dome.  It,  has  besides  two  subordinate  apses  of  graceful  design,  though 
inferior  to  the  older  examples. 

Though  Milan  must  havo  been  rich  in  churches  of  this  age,  the 
only  one  that  now  remains  tolerably  entire  is  San  Ambrogio,  which  is 
so  interesting  a church  as'almost  to  make  amends  for  its  singularity. 
Historical  evidence  shows  that  a church  did  exist  here  from  a very 
early  age.  This  was  rebuilt  in  the  9th  century  by  An.spertus, 
a bishop  of  the  time,  aided  bv  the  mnnifieenco  of  Louis  the  Pious  ; 
but  except  tho  apse  and  the  older  of  tho  two  towers — that  of  tho  canons 
— nothing  remains  of  even  that  church,  all  tho  rest  having  been 
rebuilt  in  the  Pith  century.  The  vaulting  of  the  church,  which  is 
singularly  clumsy,  and  clumsily  fitted  to  the  sulwtructure,  is  the 
work  of  tho  13th  century. 

The  disposition  of  this  church  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
plan,  which  shows  tho  atrium  as  well  as  the  church,  tho  former  being 
virtually  the  nave.  In  other  words,  had  the  church  been  erected  on 
the  colder  and  stormier  side  of  the  Alps,  a clerestory  would  have  been 
added  to  tho  atrium,  and  it  would  have  been  roofed  over ; and  then 
the  plan  would  have  been  nearly  identical  with  that  of  one  of  our 
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Northern  cathedrals.  If,  besides  this,  there  had  been  a baptistery  at 
the  western  entrance,  as  at  Novara,  Piacenza,  or  Torcello,  wo  should 
then  have  had  a building  with  two 
a]>ses — a complete  German  cathe- 
dral. As  it  is,  the  atrium  (wood- 
cut  No.  418)  is  a singularly  pleasing 
adjunct  to  the  fa<;ade,  removing  the 
church  back  from  the  noisy  world 
outside,  and  by  its  quiet  seclusion 
tending  to  produce  that  dovotional 
feeling  so  suitable  to  the  entrance 
of  a church.  The  facade  of  the 
building  itself,  though,  like  the 
atrium,  only  in  brick,  is  one  of  the 
best  designs  of  its  age,  the  upjier 
loggia  or  open  gallery  of  five  bold 
but  unequal  arches  spaced  equally 
with  those  below,  producing  more 
shadow  than  the  faynde  at  l’isa, 
without  the  multitude  of  small 
parts  there  crowded  together,  and 
with  far  more  architectural  pro- 
priety and  grace.  As  seen  from 
tho  atrium  with  its  two  towers,  one 
on  either  flank,  it  forms  a compo- 
sition which  is  not  suq>assed  by  any 
other  in  this  style,  so  far  as  I know. 

Owing  to  the  bad  arrangement  of 
tho  vaulting,  the  internal  architec- 
ture of  the  church  is  hardly  worthy  *”•  of  S»n  Anil)r<>frio.  Mil«n.  From 
of  that  of  tho  exterior ; but  it  is  a 

perfect  museum  of  ecclesiological  antiquities  of  the  best  class.  Tho 
silver  altar  of  Angilbertus  (a.d.  835)  is  unrivalled  eitlior  for  richness 
or  beauty  of  design  by  anything  of  the  kind  known  to  exist  elsewhere, 
and  tho  baldadiino  that  surmounts  it  is  also  of  singular  beauty  ; so  ore 
Homo  of  its  old  tombs  of  the  earliest  Christian  workmanship.  Its 
mosaics,  its  pulpit,  and  the  bronze  doors,  not  to  mention  the  brazen 
serpent,  said  to  bo  the  very  one  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
and  innumerable  other  relics,  make  this  church  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  Italy,  if  not  indeed  of  all  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  the  most  lieautiful  pail  of  these  Lombard 
churches  is  their  eastern  ends.  The  apse  with  its  gallery,  the  tran- 
septs, and  above  all  the  dome  that  almost  invariably  surmounts  their 
intersection  with  the  choir,  constitute  a group  which  always  has  a 
pleasing  effect,  and  very  often  is  highly  artistic  and  beautiful.  The 
sides,  too,  of  the  nave  are  often  well  designed  and  appropriate ; but, 
with  scarcely  a single  exception,  the  west  end.  or  entrance  front,  is 
comparatively  mean.  The  building  seems  to  be  cut  off  at  a certain 
length  without  any  appropriate  finish,  or  anything  to  balance  the 
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bold  projections  towards  the  east.  The  French  cathedrals,  on  the 
contrary,  while  they  entirely  escape  this  defect  by  means  of  their  hold 
western  towers,  are  generally  deficient  in  the  eastern  parts,  and 
almost  always  want  the  central  dome  or  tower.  The  English  Gothic 
architects  alone  understood  tho  proper  combination  of  the  three  parts. 
The  Italians,  when  they  introduced  a tower,  almost  always  nsed  it  as 
a detached  object,  and  not  as  a part  of  the  design  of  the  church.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  fayades  of  their  churches  are  frequently  the 
least  happy  parts  of  the  composition,  notwithstanding  the  pains  and 
amount  of  ornament  lavished  upon  them. 

The  elevation  of  the  cathedral  at  l’iaccnza  (woodcut  No.  41  It) 
is  a fair  illustration  of  the  general  mode  of  treating  the  western 
front  of  the  building,  not  only  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries,  but  after- 
wards, when  a church  had  a facade  at  all,  for  the  Italians  seem  to 
have  been  seldom  able  to  satisfy  themselves  with  this  part  of  their 
designs,  and  in  consequence  a great  many  of  their  most  important 
churches  have  not  even  now  been  completed  in  this  respect. 


1 Kerrario,  Mnmanenti  Sncri  e IVofani  dell'  I.  K.  Hasilit-a  <li  S.  Ainbro^io.  Milan,  1824, 
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Instead  of  recessing  their  doors,  as  was  the  practice  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Italians  added  projecting  porches,  often  of  consider- 
able depth,  and  supported  by  two  or  more  slight  columns  generally 
resting  on  the  backs  of  symbolical  animals.  No  part  of  these  porches, 
as  an  architectural  arrangement,  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  com- 
mendation ; for  in  the  first  place,  a column  planted  on  an  animal's  back 
is  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  pillars, 
ns  compared  with  the  mass  they  support,  is  so  glaring  that,  oven  its 
universality  fails  in  reconciling  the  eye  to  the  disproportion.  In  the 
present  instance  the  porch  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper  being 
a niche  for  sculpture.  Its  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  entrance 
porch  below  is  therefore  a defect.  Above  there  is  generally  a gallery, 
sometimes  only  in  the  centre;  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  at  the 
sides,  though  often  carried  quite  across;  and  in  the  centre  above  this 
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thoro  is  almost  invariably  a circular  window,  the  tracery  of  which  is 
frequently  not  only  elaborately  but  beautifully  ornamented  with  foliage 
and  various  sculptural  devices. 

Abovo  this  is  here,  and  in  many  other  instances,  ono  of  those  open 
galleries  mentioned  before,  following  the  sIojkj  of  the  roof,  though 
frequently  this  is  replaced  by  a mere  belt  of  semicircular  arches, 
suggesting  an  arcade,  but  in  reality  only  an  ornament. 


Verona. 

Almost  every  important  city  in  Lombardy  shows  local  peculiarities 
in  its  stylo,  arising  from  somo  distinction  of  race  or  tradition.  The 
greater  number  of  these  must  necessarily  lie  passed  over  in  a work 
like  the  present,  but  some  are  so  marked  as  to  demand  particular  men- 
tion. Among  these  that  of  V'erona  seems  the  most  marked  and  inter- 
esting. This  Roman  city  was  the  favourite  capital  of  Thcodoric  the 
Goth  — Dietricht  of  Berne,  ns  the  old  Germans  called  him — and  was  by 
him  adorned  with  many  noble  buildings  which  have  either  perished 
or  been  overlooked.  There  is  a passage  in  the  writings  of  his 
friend  Cassiodorus  which  has  hitherto  been  a stumbling-block  to 
commentators,  but  seems  to  find  an  explanation  in  the  buildings  here, 
and  to  point  to  the  origin  of  a mode  of  decoration  worth  remarking 
upon.  In  talking  of  the  architecture  of  his  day  he  speaks  of  “ the 
reed-like  tenuity  of  the  columns  making  it  appear  as  if  lofty  masses  of 

building  were  supported  on  upright 
spears,  which  in  regard  to  substance 
look  like  hollow  tubes.”  1 It  might 
be  supposed  that  this  referred  exclu- 
sively to  the  metal  architecture  of  tho 
use  of  which  wo  find  traces  in  the 
paintings  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere.* 
But  tho  context  hardly  bears  this 
out,  and  it  is  probable  he  refers  to 
a stone  or  marble  architecture,  which 
in  the  decline  of  true  art  had  aspired 
to  a certain  extent  to  imitate  the  light- 
ness which  the  metallic  form  had  ren- 
dered a favourite. 

To  return  to  Verona : — Tho  apse 
of  tho  cathedral  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  older  edifice  than  that 
to  which  it  is  now  attached,  as  was 
often  the  case,  that  being  tho  most  solid  as  well  as  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  building.  As  seen  in  the  woodcut  (No.  420).  it  is  orna- 


420.  Apse  of  the  Cathedral . Wrona. 
Hope's  History  of  Architecture. 


From 


1 u Quid  dienmus  columnarnm  junceam 
pvoceritotoin  ? Moles  illas  sublimissimas  quasi 
quihusdnin  erect  is  hnstilibus  contineii  sub- 
stantia; qtialitnte  eonoavis  cnnnltbus  excavatns 
vo  I mag  is  ipsa*  uptimes  nw  Lronsfusns.  Cieris 
jutlices  factum  quod  metallic  durissitnis  videos 
c\|taditiim.  Marmonim  join  •turn*  verms  dicas 


esae  genitalc*  ubi  dum  fiilluntur  oculi  laus 
prob.it ur  crcvissc  iniracnli*.”  In  the  above 
mctallnm  does  not  seem  to  moan  metal  ns  we 
now  use  the  word,  but  any  hard  sultstancc 
dug  out  of’  the  ground. — Cassiodorus  vario- 
rum, lib.  vii.  eh.  15. 

* See  p.  :*G3. 
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mental  with  pilasters,  classical  in  design,  hut  more  attenuated  thuu 
an}-  found  elsewhere ; no  that  1 cannot  but  lieliovo  that  this  is  either 
ono  of  the  identical  buildings  to  which  Cassiodorus  refers,  or  at  least 
an  early  copy  from  ono  of  them. 

At  a far  later  age,  in  tho  12th  century,  the  beautiful  church  of 
San  Zenone  shows  traces  of  the  same  style  of  decoration — pilasters 
being  used  here  almost  as  slight  as  those  last  mentioned,  but  so  elegant 
and  so  gracefully  applied  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  deco- 
rations of  the  stylo.  Once  introduced,  it  was  of  course  repented  in 
other  buildings,  but  seldom  carriod  to  so  great  an  extont  or  employed 
so  gracefully  as  in  this  instance.  Indeed,  whether  taken  internally 
or  externally,  San  Zenone  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  perfect  examples  of  the  style  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  1 tarty. 


It  is  wandering  a little  out  of  the  geographical,  though  not  out  of 
the  architectural,  province  of  which  wo  are  speaking,  to  tefer  to  the 
cathedral  at  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  erected  by  Knrico  Dandolo  (1 102-1204). 
This  building  presents  a singularly  pleasing  specimen  of  the  style. 
The  central  division  being  well  marked,  it  avoids  the  flatness  of  such 
buildings  its  the  cathedral  of  1’iacenza,  and  of  so  many  others  in  this 
style:  and  the  arcades  being  mere  ornaments,  it  escapes  from  the 
anomalies  of  the  Pisan  style,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  two 


Fa^mlr  of  San  Zenone,  Verona.  From  Chajmy. 
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Styles  are  derived  from  the  same  original — the  difference  lading  that 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa  is  a Romanesque,  that  of  Zara  a Gothic,  modifica- 
tion of  one  style  of  architecture,  the  latter  being  by  far  tlio  more  con- 
sistent and  satisfactory. 


The  cutlicdrul  at  Modena  is  another  good  example  of  this  style,  though 
not  |H>sHossing  any  features  of  much  novelty  or  deserving  special 
mention.  That  of  Parma  is  also  important,  though  hardly  so  pleasing. 


422.  View  of  Ztre  Cathedral,  From  Sir  Gardner  \VUkln<tou'*  ' Dalmatia  uikI  Montenegro. 
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Indeed  scarcely  any  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  is  without  some  more 
or  less  perfect  churches  of  this  date,  but  none  showing  any  important 
peculiarities  that  have  not  been  exemplified  above,  unless  perhaps  it 
is  the  apse  of  the  church  of  San  Donato  on  the  Murano  near  Venice, 
which  is  decorated  with  a richness  of  mosaic  to  which  the  purer  Gothic 
stylo  never  attained,  and  which  entitles  thiB  church  to  rank  rather 
with  the  Byzantine  than  with  tho  Gothic  buildings  of  which  we  are 
treating. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a lino  between  tho  pointed  and 
round  arched  Gothic  styles  in  Italy — the  former  was  so  evidently  a 
foreign  importation,  so  unwillingly  received  and  so  little  understood, 
that  it  made  its  way  but  slowly.  Even,  for  instance,  in  the  church  at 
Vercelli,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  the  earliest  examplo  of  the  pointed 
style  in  Italy  (built  1219-1222),  there  is  not  a pointed  arch  nor  a 
trace  of  one  on  the  exterior.  All  the  windows  and  openings  are 
round-headed,  and,  except  the  pier-arches  and  vaults,  nothing  pointed 
appears  anywhere.  Even  at  a later  date  than  this  tho  round  arch, 
especially  as  a decorative  form,  frequently  is  placed  above,  and  always 
used  in  preference  to  the  pointed  one.  Instead  therefore  of  attempting 
to  draw  a line  where  none  in  reality  exists,  it  will  be  better  to  pass  on 
from  this  part  of  tho  subject  now,  and,  on  returning  to  Italy,  to  take  up 
the  older  style  at  that  point  from  which  we  can  best  trace  the  forma- 
tion of  tho  new.  The  latter  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  former, 
except  in  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  French  form  of  the  pointed 
arch  and  its  accompaniments,  and  this  cannot  well  be  understood 
without  first  explaining  how  it  rose  in  France.  It  remains  only  to 
say  a few  words  on  tho  peculiarities  which  the  round  form  of  churches 
took  in  the  hands  of  tho  early  Lombard  architects,  and  also  a few 
words  on  the  campanile,  which  forms  so  striking  a feature  in  the  cities 
of  the  north  of  Italy. 


Circular  Churches. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christian  architecture,  as  has  lieen  already 
seen,  the  circular  form  of  church  was  .at  least  as  frequent  as  that  de- 
rived from  tho  Homan  basilicas.  The  latter  description  was  found  in 
process  of  time  much  better  adapted  to  the  extended  circumstances  of 
Christianity.  Hence  in  tho  lltli  and  12th  centuries,  when  so  many  of 
tho  early  churches  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  most  of  the  old  circular 
buildings  disappeared.  Still  enough  remain  to  enuble  us  to  trace, 
though  imperfectly,  what  their  arrangements  were. 

Amoug  those  which  have  been  illustrated,  perhajis  the  most  inter- 
esting is  that  now  known  as  the  church  of  San  Stephano  at  Bologna, 
or  rather  tho  circular  centre  of  that  congeries  of  seven  churches 
usually  known  by  that  name. 

It  is  one  of  those  numerous  churches  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  whether  it  was  originally  a baptismal  or  a sepulchral  edifice. 
In  old  times  it  bore  both  names,  and  may  have  had  both  destinations, 
but  latterly,  at  all  events,  the  question  has  been  settled  by  the  coni- 
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promise  usually  adopted  in  such  cases,  of  dedicating  it  to  the 'first 
martyr,  to  whom  a sepulchral  form  is  especially  appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  a considerable  amount  of  ancient  remains  mixed 
up  in  the  details,  no  part  of  the  present  church  seems  older  than 
the  ( 'arlovingian  era;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  extreme  irre- 
gularity and  clumsinoss  of  construction  point  to  a period  before  the 
11th  century.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  an  extremely  irregular 
octagon,  about  CO  ft.  in  diametor,  in  the  ccntro  of  which  stands  a 
circlet  of  columns,  some  coupled,  some  single,  supporting  a semi- 
circular dome.  The  circumscribing  aisle  iB  covered  with  the  usual 
intersecting  ribbed  vault  of  the  10th  century,  but  the  wholo  is  so  rude 
as  scarcely  to  deservo  mention  except  for  its  antiquity. 

At  Ilreseia  there  aro  two  circular  churches  — one,  the  Duomo  Vecchio, 
may  be,  at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  of  very  considerable  antiquity, 
but  the  upper  part  has  certainly  been  rebuilt  at  a more  modem  epoch. 
The  other,  the  church  of  Sta.  Julia,  assumes  the  octagonal  form  above, 
and,  ns  it  at  present  6tnnds,  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  12th 
century : both,  however,  are  small,  and,  though  interesting,  can  hardly 
be  called  important.  A l>ctter  specimen  than  cither  of  these  is  the 
church  of  San  Tomaso  in  Limine,  nenr  llergamo, 
which  shows  the  style  in  all  its  completeness. 
From  the  annexed  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
circular  part  is  the  nave  or  entrance  pnrt,  as  in 
Germany  and  England,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  French  mode  of  arrangement,  where  the  cir- 
, , cular  is  alwavs  the  sanctum,  the  rectangular  the 

seal©  iooft.  to  i in.  nave  or  less  holy  place. 

The  general  plan  of  this  example  is  circular. 
It  is  not  moro  than  30  ft.  across  internally.  In  the  centre  stand 
8 pillars,  supporting  a vaulted  gallery,  forming  a triforium  or  upper 

story,  which,  with  the  dome 
and  its  little  cupola,  raises  the 
whole  height  to  about  50  ft. 
A small  choir  with  a semicir- 
cular niche  projects,  as  will  be 
seen,  to  the  eastward. 

The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  so  small,  that  it 
hardly  deserves  notice,  except 
as  a perfect  example  of  tlio 
stylo  of  the  11th  or  12tli  cen- 
tury in  Lombardy,  and  from 
a certain  propriety  and  ele- 
gance of  design,  in  which  it  is 
not  surpassed,  internally  at 
least,  by  any  building  of  its 
age.  We  must  regret  that  the 
idea  was  never  carried  out  (at  any  rate  wo  liavo  no  example  of  its 
1 icing  so)  on  such  a scale  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such 
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a domical  arrangement  as  is  hero  attempted.  The  great  defect  of  all 
one-storied  domes  is  their  lowness,  lnith  internally,  and  more  especially 
externally.  The  method  of  building  domes  in  two  stories,  as  hero, 
would  seem  calculated  to  obviate  this  objection ; but  though  common 
in  small  sepulchral  chambers,  it  has  never  been  tried  on  a sufficiently 
largo  scale  to  enable  tis  to  judge  of  its  roal  effect.  After  this  period 
the  circular  shapo  was  so  completely  superseded  by  the  rectangular, 
that  no  further  improvement  took  place  in  the  former. 

Campaniles. 

There  is  no  architectural  feature  which  the  Gothic  architects  can  so 
justly  call  their  own  its  the  towers  and  spires  which  in  the  middle  ages 
were  not  only  so  favourite,  but  so  indispensable  a part  of  their  churches 
and  other  edifices,  becoming  in  fact  as  necessary  parts  of  the  design  ex- 
ternally, as  the  vaults  were  of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  building. 

It  is  true,  as  before  remarked,  that  we  neither  know  where  they 
were  first  invented,  nor  even  wliero  they  were  first  used  as  applied  to 
Christian  churches — those  of  Romo  or  Ravenna  lieing  evidently  not 
the  earliest  examples ; and  what  is  still  more  unfortunate,  they  liavo  no 
features  which  betray  their  origin,  at  least  none  have  yet  been 
pointed  out,  though  it  is  by  no  moans  impossible  that  a closer  exami- 
nation would  bring  some  such  to  light.  They  certainly  are  as  little 
classical,  both  in  their  forms  and  details,  as  anything  can  well  bo  con- 
ceived to  be ; nor  can  tho  very  name  of  Romanesque  be  considered 
entirely  appropriate,  though  we  aro  compelled  to  uso  it  as  marking 
tho  age  and  locality  in  which  they  occur. 

Those  of  which  we  havo  already  spoken  aro  all  church  towers, 
campaniles  or  bell-towers  attached  to  churches,  llut  this  exclusive  dis- 
tinction seems  by  no  means  to  apply  to  tho  Gothic  towers.  The 
tower  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  for  instance,  and  the  Toraccio  at  Cre- 
mona, aro  evidently  civic  monuments,  like  tho  belfries  of  tho  Low 
Countries — symbols  of  communal  power  wholly  distinct  from  the 
church,  their  juxta-position  to  which  seems  only  to  bo  owing  to  all 
the  principal  buildings  being  grouped  together.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  a very  largo  class  of  very  ugly  buildings  in  Italy,  such 
as  thuso  attached  to  the  town-halls  of  Florence  and  Sienna,  or  tho 
famous  Assinelli  and  Garisenda  towers  at  Bologna.  Those  are  merely 
tall  square  brick  towers,  with  a machicolated  balcony  at  tho  top, 
but  possessing  no  more  architectural  design  than  tho  chimney  of  a 
cotton  factory.  Originally,  when  lower,  they  may  liavo  been  towers 
of  defence,  but  afterwards  became  mere  symbols  of  power. 

There  is  a third  class,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  which  are 
undoubtedly  ecclesiastical  erections  ; they  are  either  actually  attached 
to  the  churches,  or  so  placed  with  regard  to  them  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  tho  matter.  There  is  not,  however,  I believe,  in  all  Italy,  a single 
example  of  a tower  or  towers  used,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  design. 

Sometimes  thoy  stand  detached,  but  more  generally  are  attached  to 
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Nome  angle  of  the  building,  the  favourite  position  being  the  western 
angle  of  the  southern  transept.  Sometimes  we  find  one  tower  placed 
at  the  anglo  of  the  facade,  but  this  is  seldom  tho  case  when  the  tower 
and  the  church  are  of  the  same  ago.  It  is  so  in  tho  cathedral  at  Lucca, 
and  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan ; and  in  the  latter  instance  a second  tower 
has  been  added  at  a later  date  to  balance  tho  older  one.  It  does  also 
happen,  as  in  the  instance  of  Novara,  before  quoted  (woodcut  No.  413), 
that  two  towers  are  actually  parts  of  tho  original  design  ; this,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

In  design  the  Italian  campaniles  differ  very  considerably  from 
those  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  never  have  projecting  buttresses, 
nor  assume  that  pyramidal  form  which  is  so  essential  and  so  beautiful 
a feature  in  the  northern  examples.  In  plan  tho  campanile  is  always 
s<piare,  and  carried  up  without  break  or  offset  to  two-thirds  at  least  of 
its  intended  height.  This,  which  is  virtually  the  whole  design  (for 
the  spire  seems  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  north),  is  generally  solid 
to  a considerable  height,  or  with  only  such  openings  as  serve  to  admit 
light  to  the  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  Above  this  solid  part  one  round- 
headed  window  is  introduced  in  each  face,  and  in  the  next  story  two  ; 
in  the  one  abovo  this  three,  then  four,  and  lastly  five,  the  lights  l>eing 
merely  separated  by  slight  piers,  so  that  the  upper  story  is  virtually 
an  open  loggia.  There  is  no  doubt  great  beauty  and  propriety  of 
design  in  this  arrangement ; in  point  of  taste  it  is  unobjectionable,  but 
it  wants  the  vigour  and  variety  of  the  Northern  tower. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  drawings  and  such  ancient  examples 
as  remain,  tho  original  termination  was  a simple  cone  in'the  centre, 
and  a smaller  one  at  each  of  tho  four  angles. 

At  Verona  an  octagonal  lantern  is  added,  and  at  Modena  and  Cre- 
mona the  octagon  is  crowned  by  a lofty  spire,  but  these  hardly  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  So 
greatly  did  tho  Italians  prefer  tho  round  arch,  that  even  in  their  imita- 
tion of  the  Northern  styles  they  used  tho  pointed  shapo  only  when 
compelled.  This  circumstance  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  particu- 
larly in  tho  towers,  to  draw  the  lino  between  the  two  styles ; for 
though  pointed  arches  were  no  doubt  introduced  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  the  circular-headed  shape  continued  to  be  employed  from  the 
age  of  tho  Romanesque  to  that  of  the  Renaissance. 

One  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  tho  most  celebrated  of  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Italy,  is  that  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  commenced  in  the  year 
902 ; it  took  tho  infant  republic  3 centuries  to  raise  it  180  ft.,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  square  basement  terminates.  On  this  there  must 
originally  have  been  an  open  loggia  of  some  sort,  and  no  doubt  with  a 
conical  roof.  Tho  present  superstructure  was  added  in  the  Kith  cen- 
tury, and  though  tho  loggia  is  a very  pleasing  foature,  it  is  overpowered 
by  the  solid  mass  that  surmounts,  and  by  the  extremely  ugly  square 
extinguisher  that  crowns  tho  whole.  Its  locality  and  its  associations 
have  earned  for  it  a great  deal  of  inflated  laudation,  but  in  point  of 
design  no  campanile  in  Italy  deserves  it  less.  The  lraso  is  a mere 
unornamented  mass  of  brickwork,  slightly  fluted,  and  pierced  unsym- 
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metrically  with  small  windows  to  light  the  inclined  piano  within. 
Its  size,  its  hoight,  and  its  apparent  solidity  are  its  only  merits. 
These  are  no  doubt  important  elements  in  that  low  class  of  archi- 
tectural excellence  of  which  the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  the  type;  hut 
even  in  thcso  elements  this  edifice  must  confess  itself  a pigmy,  and 
inferior  to  even  a second-class  pyramid  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  while 
it  has  none  of  the  beauty  of  design  and  detail  displayed  by  the  Giralda 
of  Seville,  and  the  other  towers  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Tho  campanile  at  Piacenza  (woodcut  No.  410)  is,  perhaps,  more 
like  tho  original  of  St.  Mark’s  than  any  other,  and  certainly  possesses 
as  little  beauty  as  any  building  of  this  sort  can  possess. 

That  of  San  Zenonc  at  Verona  is  a far  more  pleasing  specimen  ; 
and,  indeed,  is  as  beautiful  both  in  its  proportions  and  details  as  any 
of  its  age,  possessing  at  once  tho  beauties  and  the  defects  of  tho  style. 
Among  the  first  is  an  elegant  simplicity  that  always  is  pleasing,  but 
accompanied  by  a leanness  and  poverty  of  effect  as  compared  with 
Northern  examples,  which  must  rank  in  the  latter  category. 

The  celebrated  tower  of  the  Ghirlandina  at  Modena  is  perhaps  the 
example  that  enables  ns  best  to  compare  these  Italian  with  tho  Cis- 
alpine towers,  as  it  possesses  a well-proportioned  spire  which  is  found 
in  few  of  the  others. 

In  date  it  ought  to  belong  to  tho  second  division  of  the  subject, 
having  been  commenced  in  tho  13th  and  finished  in  the  14th  century ; 
but  as  before  remarked,  there  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  the 
round  and  pointed  arched  styles  in  Italy,  and  as  this  campanile  seems 
to  be  wholly  without  any  pointed  forms,  we  may  describe  it  here. 

The  whole  height  of  the  tower  is  about  315  ft.,  of  which  less 
than  200  are  taken  up  in  the  square  part — thus  bearing  a less  pre- 
dominant proportion  to  the  spire  than  is  found  in  any  other  Italian 
example,  and  evidently  meant  to  rival  the  famous  German  spires 
which  had  become  such  favourites  in  tho  age  in  which  it  was  built ; 
and  although  it  avoids  many  of  tho  errors  into  which  the  excessive 
love  of  decoration  and  of  “tours  de  force ” led  the  Germans,  still  the 
result  hero  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Tho  change  from  tho  square  to  tho 
octagon  is  abrupt  and  unpleasing,  and  the  spire  itself  looks  too  thick 
for  the  octagon.  Everywhere  there  is  a want  of  those  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  with  which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  how  to  pre- 
pare fora  transition  of  form,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  composition 
was  not  only  artistically  but  mochanically  correct,  Tho  Italians 
never  comprehended  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  Gothic  stylos,  and 
consequently,  though  they  had  far  more  elegance  of  mind  and  used 
better  details,  their  works  fail  to  satisfy  almost  as  much  as  a modem 
classical  church  or  museum. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  tho  towors  of  Siena,  Lucca,  I’istoja, 
and  indeed  to  all  in  the  north  of  Italy : all  have  some  points  that 
please,  but  none  is  entirely  satisfactory.  None  have  sufficient  orna- 
ment, nor  display  a sufficiency  of  design,  to  render  them  pleasing  in 
detail,  nor  havo  they  sufficient  mass  to  enablo  them  to  disjamse  with 
the  evidence  of  thought,  and  to  impress  by  the  simple  grandeur  of 
their  dimensions. 
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Church  at  Homain-Motier  — Cathedral  of  Zurich  — Ancient  plan  at  St.  Gall. 

As  a country  lying  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  on 
the  other,  and  inhabited  by  races  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
both,  Switzerland  might  to  jKossess  singular  interest  for  the  archato- 
logist,  more  especially  as  its  mountain  fastnesses  have  protected  it 
from  the  sudden  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  its  poverty  from  the 
rebuildings,  which  are  more  fatal  to  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian 
than  any  destruction  caused  by  the  violence  of  enemies. 

Hitherto  tourists  have  been  content  to  admire  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery,  and  it  was  not  till  the  publication  of  the  work  of  M.  Illa- 
vignae  that  any  means  were  available  to  the  public  for  judging  of  the 
treasures  of  antiquity.  The  work  referred  to  comprises  only  the 
western  part,  of  Switzerland,  and  the  period  anterior  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury ; still  it,  suffices  to  show  how  rich  the  country  is,  and  how  much 
we  may  expect  when  it  is  more  fully  examined. 

Among  the  churches  illustrated  in  this  work,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  interesting  is  that  of  Romnin-Mo- 
tior,  the  body  of  which  certainly  remains  as 
it  was  when  consecrated  in  the  year  753. 
The  nartbex,  which  is  in  two  stories,  may  lie 
a century  or  two  later,  and  the  porch  and 
cast  end  are  of  the  pointed  style  of  the  12th 
or  13th  centuries.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave 
also  can  hardly  be  coeval  with  the  original 
building. 

From  other  examples  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. we  may  safely  infer  that  it  originally 
terminated  eastward  in  three  apses.  Sup- 
posing these  to  bo  restored,  we  have  a church 
of  about  150  ft.  in  length  by  55  in  width 
across  the  nave,  with  transepts,  a tower  at. 

i2s.  eian  or  a...  church  of  itomain.  the  intersection,  arid  nearly  all  the  arrange- 
Mutier.  Kn*m  Blavlgnac,1  . _ 

Scale  ioo it.  to  i in.  trionts  tound  at,  a much  later  age,  and  with 

scarcely  any  details  of  the  llomanosqiie  style. 

The  external  mode  of  decoration  is  very  much  that,  of  the  two 

1 Ilistoire  ti..‘  1*  Architecture  Snerce  Ju  -T  au  h>raw  siede  dans  lee  E vf'dicr  de  Geneve,  I.uu- 
Banue,  et  Sion,  18tid, 
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426.  View  of  tbe  Cliurrb  of  Romaln-Motirr.  From  Hint  Ijnmc. 


churches  of  San  Apollinare  at  Ravenna,  but  carried  one  step  further, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  upper  story  of  the  nave  each  compartment  is 
divided  into  2 arches,  with  no  central  support ; in  the  tower  there 
are  3 such  littlo  arches  in  each  bay,  in  the  narthox  5.  This  afterwards 
became  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  favourite  string-course  moulding. 

The  church  of  Granson,  on  the  bonders  of  the  lake  of  Keufchatel, 
though  much  smaller,is  scarcely 
less  interesting.  It  belongs  to 
the  Carlovingian  era,  and  like 
many  churches  of  that  age,  has 
borrowed  its  pillais  and  many 
of  its  ornaments  from  earlier  mo- 
numents. Its  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  the  vault  of  the 
nave,  which  shows  how  timid- 
ly at  that  early  period  tho 
architects  undertook  to  vault 
even  the  narrowest  spans,  tho 
whole  navo  being  only  30  ft. 
wide.  It  is  the  earliest  speci-  427.  8''cllonorCburvhntGr*nsoa.  Front  Illavlgnae. 
men  we  possess  of  a mode  of 

vaulting  which  subsequently  hecamo  very  common  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  which,  as  wo  shall  see  hereafter,  led  to  most  of  the  forms 
of  vaulting  afterwards  introduced. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  dc  Keufchatel,  part  of  which  is  as  old 
as  from  927  to  954,  presents  also  forms  of  beauty  and  interest.  The 
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same  may  be  said  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Sion,  which  is  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  parts  also  of  the  cathedral  of  Geneva. 

The  church  at  l’aycme  is  very  similar  in  size  and  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  that  of  Romain-Motier ; but  being  two  centuries  moro  modem, 
the  transition  is  complete,  and  it  shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  a round- 
arched  Gothic  style  as  completely  as  San  Michele  at  l’avia,  or  any 
otlior  church  of  that  ago. 

Besides  these,  there  are  five  or  six  other  churches  illustrated  in  M. 
Blavignac’s  work,  all  presenting  interesting  peculiarities,  and  from 
their  oarly  age  very  deserving  of  study. 

One  other  building  of  a somewhat  later  date,  the  Cathedral  of 
Zurich,  of  which  a view  and  plan  are  given  in  woodcut  No.  428, 
seems  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  but  certainly  not  more  than  it 
deserves  from  the  interest  duo  to  its  architectural  beauties  and  the 
elegance  of  its  details. 

Its  date  is  not  correctly  known ; for  though  it  seems  that  a 

church  was  founded  hero  in  the 
time  of  Otho  the  Great,  it  is  very 
uncertain  whether  any  part  of  that 
building  is  incorporated  in  the  pre- 
sent edifice,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
evidently  of  the  11th  or  12th  cen- 
turios.  The  arrangement  and  de- 
tails of  the  nave  are  so  absolutely 
identical  with  those  of  San  Michele 
at  Pavia,1  that  both  must  certainly 
belong  to  the  same  epoch,  as  they 
do  to  the  same  architectural  pro- 
vince. But  in  this  church  we  meet 
with  several  German  peculiarities 
which  it  may  be  well  to  draw  at- 
tention to  at  once,  as  we  shall  have 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  them 
hereafter. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  absence 
of  any  entrance  in  the  west  front. 
Whero  there  is  an  apse  at  either  end,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
Gorman  churches,  the  cause  of  this  is  perfectly  intelligible ; but  the 
Cathedral  of  Zurich  has  not,  and  never  had,  an  apse  at  the  west  end, 
nor  can  I suggest  any  motive  for  so  unusual  an  arrangement,  unless  it 
is  that  the  prevalence  of  the  plan  of  two  apses  had  rendered  it  more 
usual  to  enter  churches  in  Germany  at  the  side,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently adopted  even  whero  the  true  motive  was  wanting.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view  it  certainly  is  a mistake,  and  destroys  half 
the  effect  of  the  church  both  internally  and  externally  ; but,  ns  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  it  was  very  common  in  Germany  beforo  they  learnt 
from  the  French  to  make  a moro  artistic  arrangement  of  the  parts. 


479.  Vie*  and  Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zurich. 
From  Voeelln. 


See  p.  5:17. 
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Another  peculiarity  is  the  distinct  preparation  for  two  towers  at 
the  west  end,  as  proved  by  the  two  great  piers,  evidently  intended  to 
support  their  inner  angles.  Frequently  in  Ciennany  the  whole  west 
end  was  carried  up  to  a considerable  height  above  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  and  either  two  or  three  Braall  spires  placed  on  this  frontal 
screen.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  here  ; 
for  though  the  two  towers  that  now  adorn  it  are  modern,  the  intention 
seems  originally  to  havo  been  the  same.  Had  they  been  intended  to 
flank  the  portal,  and  give  dignity  to  tho  principal  entrance,  their 
motive  would  have  been  clear ; but  where  no  portal  was  intended,  it 
is  curious  that  the  Germans  should  so  universally  have  used  them, 
while  tho  Italians,  whoso  portals  were  almost  as  universally  on  their 
west  fronts,  should  hardly  ever  have  employed  this  arrangement. 

Tho  cast  ond,  as  will  be  observed,  is  square,  an  arrangement  not 
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unusual  in  Switzerland,  though  nearly  unknown  in  the  Gothic  churches 
of  Italy'  and  Germany.  The  lateral  chapels  have  apses,  especially 
the  southern  one,  which  I believe  to  be  either  the  oldest  part  of  the 
cathedral,  or  built  at  least  on  the  foundations  of  that  of  Otho  the 
Great. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  this  church  arc  the 
northern  doorway'  and  the  cloisters,  both  of  nearly  the  same  age,  their 
date  certainly  extending  some  way  at  least  into  the  12th  century. 
As  specimens  of  the  sculpture  of  their  age,  they  are  almost  unrivalled, 
and  strike  even  the  traveller  coming  from  Italy  as  superior  to  any  of 
the  contemporary  sculpture  of  that  country. 

The  cloister  is  nearly  square,  from  fiO  to  70  ft.  each  way’.  Every 
sido  is  divided  into  five  bay’s  by’  piers  supporting  bold  semicircular 
arches,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  three  smaller  arches 


430. 
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supported  by  two  slender  pillars.  Tlio  arrangement  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  woodcut  (No.  429).  'This  cloister  is  not  superior  in 
design  to  many  in  France  and  elsewhere  of  the  same  age.  Its  beauty 
consists  in  the  details  of  tho  capitals  and  string-conrsos,  which  are  all 
different,  most  of  them  with  figures  singularly  well  executed,  but 
many  merely  with  conventional  foliage,  not  unlike  tho  honeysuckle 
of  the  Greeks,  and  not  unworthy  of  tho  comparison  as  far  as  the  mero 
dosign  is  concerned,  though  tho  execution  is  rude.  Tho  same  is  true 
of  t.ho  sculptures  of  tho  portal ; though  they  display  oven  less  classical 
feeling,  they  show  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  a boldness  of  handling 
which  we  miss  entirely  in  the  succeeding  ages,  when  the  art  yielded 
to  make  way  for  mero  architectural  mouldings,  as  if  the  two  could  not 
exist  togothor.  The  example  of  Greoce  forbids  us  to  believe  that  such 
is  necessarily  the  case ; but  in  the  middle  ages  it  certainly  is  found 
that  as  the  one  advanced  nearer  to  perfection,  the  othor  declined  in 
almost  an  equal  degreo. 

One  of  the  doorways  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Basle  (woodcut  No.  430) 
is  in  the  samo  style,  and  perhaps  even  more  elegant  than  that,  of 
Zurich.  Both  in  the  eleganco  of  its  form  and  in  the  appropriateness 
of  its  details  it  is  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  Italy  of  tho 
11th  or  12th  conturios.  Its  one  defect,  as  compared  with  Northern 
examples,  is  the  want  of  richness  in  the  archivolts  that  surmount  tho 
doorway.  But,  on  the  othor  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  tho  elegance  of 
tho  shafts  on  oither  side,  the  nichos  of  the  buttresses,  or  of  tho  cornice 
which  surrounds  tho  whole  composition. 

In  respect  to  those  details,  Switzerland  and  the  south  of  Franco 
surpass  even  Italy,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  tho  contemporary 
examples  of  Northern  Europe,  as  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  hereafter. 


St.  Gau.. 

The  annexed  plan,  though  not  a representation  of  any  actual  Swiss 
building,  is  so  interesting  a document,  and  so  connected  with  tho  his- 
tory of  the  art  in  Germany  at  least,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it 
over  here,  as  it  is  actually  the  only  document  of  its  class  we  possess, 
and  throws  great  light  on  the  architecture  of  its  ago.  The  name  of 
its  author  is  not  known,  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  it  belongs  to 
the  early  part  of  the  9th  century,  and  was  sent  to  the  Abl>ot  Gospertus 
while  he  was  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  by 
some  one  well  skilled  in  architecture,  though  hardly  by  Eigenhard, 
the  friend  of  Charlemagne,  as  was  supposed  by  Mabillon.  It  must 
not  therefore  be  considered  as  a plan  of  the  buildings  carried  out,  but 
as  a project  for  a perfect  monastery,  sent  to  aid  the  Abbot  in  the  de- 
sign and  arrangement  of  the  abbey  he  governed. 

From  that  timo  it  seems  to  have  remained  among  the  archives  of 
tho  monastery  till  it  was  discovered  by  Mabillon,  and  published  by 
him  in  tho  2nd  vol.  of  the  Annals  of  the  Benedictino  Order.  Tho 
plan  itself  is  on  two  sheets  of  parchment,  and  so  largo  (3J  by  4$  ft.) 
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431.  Reduction  of  an  original  plan  of  a Monastery  found  at  St,  Gall. 
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that  only  a small  portion  of  it  can  be  produced  here,  and  that  on  a 
reduced  scale. 

The  whole  group  of  buildings  was  apparently  meant  to  occupy  a 
space  of  about  450  ft.  by  300.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  (a  a) 
w.is  situated  tho  abbot's  lodging  (b),  with  a covered  way  into  the 
church,  and  an  arcade  on  each  face ; his  kitchen  and  offices  were 
detached,  and  situated  to  the  eastward.  To  the  westward  of  this  was 
the  public  school  (c),  and  still  farther  in  that  direction  the  hospitium 
or  guest-house  (li),  with  accommodation  for  the  horses  and  servants  of 
strangers  attached  to  it. 

Beyond  the  abbot’s  house  to  the  eastward  was  the  dispensary  (e), 
and  beyond  that  again  the  residence  of  the  doctor  (f),  with  his  garden 
for  medical  herbs  and  simples  at  the  oxtremo  comer  of  tho  monastery. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  great  church  was  situated  another  small 
double  apse  church  (o  o),  divided  into  two  by  a wall  across  tho  centre. 

On  either  side  of  this  church  was  a cloister,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments : that  on  the  north  was  tho  infirmary,  next  to  the  doctor’s 
residence,  and  to  it  the  western  portion  of  tho  clrapel  was  attached. 
The  other  wjis  tho  school  and  residence  of  tho  novices.  Beyond  these 
was  the  orchard  (li),  which  was  also  the  cemetery  of  the  monks ; and 
still  farther  to  the  southward  were  situated  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  granaries,  mills,  bakehouses,  and  other  offices.  These 
last  are  not  shown  in  the  woodcut  for  want  of  space. 

On  tho  south  side  of  the  church  was  situated  the  great  cloister  (l). 
On  tho  south  side  of  this  was  the  refectory  (j),  with  a detached  kitchen 
(k),  which  also  opened  into  the  great  wine-cellar  (l)  ; opposite  to  this 
was  the  dormitory  (m),  with  various  dependent  buildings. 

To  tho  westward  of  this  was  another  hospitium  (n),  apparently  for 
an  inferior  class  of  guests ; and  to  the  southward  and  westward  (o  o) 
were  placed  the  stables  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  the  animals 
required  for  so  large  an  establishment,  and  all  arranged  with  us  much 
skill  and  care  as  could  be  found  in  the  best  modem  farms. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  is  the  church,  which  was  designed 
to  be  200  ft.  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  40  ft.  in  width, 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns.  It  has  two  apses ; 
the  principal  one  towards  the  east  has  a vaulted  crypt,  in  which  is  a 
confessio,  meant  to  contain  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Gall.  In 
front  of  this  is  a choir,  arranged  very  much  on  the  model  of  that  of 
S.  Clemente  at  Rome,  before  described.1  The  western  apse,  on  the 
samo  level  as  tho  floor  of  the  church,  was  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
the  eastern  one  to  St.  Peter.  Between  the  two  choirs  is  the  font  (p) 
and  the  altar  of  St.  .J  ohn  the  Baptist,  and  on  each  side  a range  of  altars 
dedicated  to  various  saints.  Behind  both  apses  are  open  spaces  or 
paradises  (a  r)  (parvis),  that  to  tho  west  surrounded  by  an  open  semi- 
circular porch,  by  which  tho  public  were  to  gain  access  to  the  church ; 
and  on  either  side  of  this,  but  detached,  arc  two  circular  towers,  each 
with  an  altar  on  its  summit,  one  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  the 

' See  p.  484. 
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other  to  Gabriel : these  were  to  bo  reached  by  circular  stairs  or  in- 
clined planes.  No  mention  is  made  of  bells,  but  the  text  would  seem 
to  intimate  rather  that  the  towers  were  designed  for  watch-towers  or 
observatories.  The  similarity  of  their  position  and  form  to  that  of 
the  Irish  round  towers  is  most  remarkable  ; but  whether  this  was  in 
compliment  to  the  Irish  saint  to  whom  the  monastery  owed  its  origin, 
or  whether  we  must  look  to  Ravenna  for  the  type,  ure  questions  not 
now  easily  determined.  We  know  far  too  little  yet  of  tho  arclueology 
of  tho  ago  to  speak  with  certainty  on  any  such  questions.  There  can, 
however,  I think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  meauing  and  origin  of 
these  and  of  the  Irish  towers  were  the  same ; but  whether  it  was  a 
form  exclusively  belonging  to  a Celtic  or  Irish  race,  or  common  to  all 
churches  of  that  age,  is  what  we  cannot  now  decido  from  tho  imperfect 
data  at  our  command. 

On  either  side  of  the  cast  end  of  tho  church  is  an  apartment,  where 
the  transept  is  usually  found  : that  on  the  south  is  the  vestry  (s) ; on 
tho  north  is  the  library  (t),  and  attached  to  tho  church  on  the  same 
side  is  the  schoolmaster’s  house  (u),  and  beyond  that  the  porter’s  (v). 
All  tho  living  apartments  have  stoves  in  tho  angles.  But  tho  dor- 
mitory has  a most  scientific  arrangement  for  heating : the  furnace  is  at 
(x),  and  the  smoke  is  conveyed  away  by  a detached  shaft  at  (y)  ; 
between  these  two  there  must  have  been  an  arrangement  of  flues  under 
the  floor  for  heating  tho  sleeping  apartment  of  the  monks. 

Were  it  not  that  tho  evidence  is  so  incontrovertible,  wo  should  feel 
little  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  monasteries  of  this  dark  age  showed 
such  refinement  and  such  completeness  as  is  hem  evidenced ; for  at 
no  period  of  their  history  can  anything  more  perfect  be  found.  In  the 
church  especially,  the  two  apses,  the  number  of  altars,  the  crypt  and 
its  accompaniments,  the  sacristy,  the  library,  &c„  many  of  which 
things  huve  generally  been  considered  as  the  invention  of  subsequent 
ages,  aro  marked  out  distinctly  and  clearly’,  as  well  understood  and 
usual  arrangements  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  fact  refutes  at 
once  all  the  arguments  ns  to  the  dates  of  churches  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  supposed  era  of  tho  introduction  of  these  accessories. 
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During  the  whole  of  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  retirement  of 
the  Romans  and  tho  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Germany  seems  to  have 
been  in  such  a state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  no  groat  buildings 
were  or  could  be  undertaken.  At  all  events,  no  trace  of  any  edifice  of 
this  ago  remains,  nor  even  a tolerably  distinct  tradition  of  any  one 
being  founded  by  the  unsettled  barbarian  tribes  who  occupied  that 
fine  country  when  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  empire  of  Rome. 

This  long  period  of  darkness  was  terminated  by  tho  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. Ho  restored  tho  authority  of  the  laws  and  encouraged  tho 
arts  of  peace,  and  founded  many  noble  edifices,  which  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  remain  to  the  present  day.  This  gleam  of  tranquil  bright- 
ness, however,  seems  to  have  been  more  owing  to  tho  individual 
greatness  of  tho  man  than  to  the  ripeness  of  tho  people  for  more  civi- 
lised institutions;  for  again,  on  his  death,  they  relapsed  into  confusion 
and  barbarity.  From  this  state  the  land  partially  emerged  under  tho 
first  three  Othos,  in  whoso  reigns  church  building  seems  to  have  been 
renewed  with  some  energy’.  From  the  beginning  of  tho  11th  to  tho 
end  of  tho  12th  century  the  progress  was  great  and  uninterrupted,  and 
tho  style  then  in  vogue  was  brought  to  its  greatest  degree  of  perfection. 
But  after  tho  first  twenty  years  of  the  13th  century  the  Germans 
began  to  tire  of  their  own  national  stylo,  and  to  copy  tho  then  fashion- 
able French  stylo.  Before  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  in  whose  reign 
the  change  commenced,  the  great  Gorman  Round  Gothic  style,  before 
it  had  reached  the  full  maturity  of  perfection,  had  given  way  to  the 
French  Pointed  Gothic,  and  perished,  never  to  revive. 

There  is  none  perhaps  of  the  mediaeval  styles  so  eompleto  within 
itself,  and  so  easily  traced,  as  the  round-arched  German-Gothic. 

Wo  have  already,  in  a preceding  chapter,  attempted  to  trace  tho 
, history  of  one — perhaps  the  elder  branch  of  it — as  it  existed  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  It  may  there  have  arisen  with  the  Goths  of  the  (5th 
century,  and  was  certainly  practised  by*  the  Lombards  before  their 
overthrow  by  Charlemagne,  though,  as  before  pointed  out,  wo  have 
hardly  any  authentic  specimen,  except  the  Swiss  examples,  now 
remaining  to  show  what  it  really  was  before  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century.  It  is  then,  however,  so  complete  and  so  essentially’ 
different  from  the  Romanesque,  that  we  can  almost  certainly  discern 
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tho  ste])s  by  which  this  j>oint  was  reached  from  the  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  tho  buildings  themselves. 

During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  valley  of  the  I’o  was  vir- 
tually a part  of  the  great  German  empire,  and  its  style  of  architecture 
wiis  consequently  similar  to,  if  not  nearly  identical  with,  that  found 
in  the  valley  of  tho  Rhine.  In  tho  13th  century,  as  German  influence 
died  out,  this  style  in  Italy  gave  way,  partly  to  an  importation  of  tho 
French  pointed  style,  hut  more  to  a mixed  style,  partly  French,  partly 
German,  and  in  a still  greater  degree  made  up  of  a native  indigenous 
element  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe  or  define. 

On  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine  the  history  of  the  art  is  very  similar  to 
this,  except  that  it  begins  absolutely  with  Charlemagne,  one  only 
building  having  the  least  title  to  the  character  of  Romanesque — the 
well-known  porch  of  the  convent  at  Lorsch.  This  is  generally  stated 

to  have  been  built  in 

' t-  ^ , )m\  ( Is 

■’jV1 ' 1 tiiuiiuummuuuu  umtimv  that  it  seems  rather  tho 

*'  remains  of  some  earlier 

"■  3 date  of  tho  celebrated 

eunrh  of  convent  at  ixirsch.  cathedral  at  Aix-la- 

Cliapelle,  as  at  present 

existing,  to  the  time  when  it  is  known  to  have  been  extensively 

repaired  at  least,  by  Qtho  III. ; for  it  shows  no  trace  of  that  classicality 

which  is  so  distinguishing  a feature  of  the  other,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  later. 

Leaving  this  for  the  present,  we  have  certainly  one  great  circular 
church  built  by  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  and  another  at  Nime- 
gtien.  There  is  a third  very  similar  at  Ottmarsheim  in  Alsace,  though 
a century  at  least  more  modern.  Otho  the  Great  built  himself  a 
circular  tomb-house  at  Magdeburg,  within  whoso  walls  ho  and  the 
English  Edith,  his  wife,  were  buried.  Another  circular  church  of  tho 
same  ago  was  built  at  Fulda,  and  one  still  exists  in  ruins  on  the  l’etcrs- 
l»erg  near  Halle.  Indeed,  both  from  analogy  and  from  historical 
evidence,  we  seem  justified  in  assuming  that  almost  all  the  churches  of 
this  date  were  circular. 

The  oldest  buildings  of  tho  basilican  form  are  said  to  have  been  the 
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cathedrals  of  Cologne  and  Fulda,  but  tiro  evidence,  at  loast  for  the 
former,  is  very  indistinct  and  imperfect.  At  the  end,  however,  of  the 
10th  and  beginning  of  the  1 1 th  centuries  several  large  and  important 
churches  of  this  class  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  such 
as  that  at  Gemrode  (960),  Hildesheim  (1001),  Limburg  on  the  Haanlt 
(1035).  Tire  reconstruction  of  the  cathedral  at  Treves  was  under- 
taken, and  that  of  several  important  churches  in  Cologne,  and  from 
this  period  we  advance  steadily  through  a complete  series  of  edifices,  to 
which  the  cathedrals  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires  belong,  through 
the  wholo  of  the  12th  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  centuries, 
without  any  trace  of  a change  in  style.  The  old  circular  cathe- 
dral at  Magdeburg  was  burnt  down  in  1208.  Shortly  afterwards  its 
rebuilding  was  commenced  in  a clumsy  transitional  pointed  style. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Treves  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
menced as  early  as  1227,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  but  slightly 
advanced  in  1243.  The  first  complete  specimen  of  the  pointed  style 
whose  date  is  well  ascertained  is  the  church  at  Marburg,  commenced 
in  the  year  1235,  and  finished  in  1283. 

These  buildings  will  all  bo  more  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
sequel.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  essential  to  define  the  ago 
and  locality  of  this  stylo,  which  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  develop 
ment,  in  tho  12th  century,  extended  through  eight  degrees  of  latitude, 
from  tho  sources  of  tho  l’o  to  the  muutlis  of  the  Rhine,  with  singularly 
little  variation  in  local  difference  of  form.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
there  is  a greater  degree  of  perfection  in  the  sculpture  and  of  elegance 
in  the  details  of  the  Italian  examples;  but  there  is  a grandeur  in  the 
conception  and  the  scale  of  the  llhenish  edifices  that  throws  into  the 
shade  the  smaller  buildings  in  the  valley  of  tho  Po. 

In  Germany  tho  duration  of  the  stylo  somewhat  exceeds  two  cen- 
turies and  a lialf,  from  tho  time  of  tho  great  Otho  to  that  of  Frederic  II. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  tho  Germans  laboured  assiduously  in 
jierfecting  their  national  architecture,  and  with  very  considerable  success 
ns  wo  shall  presently  see.  In  the  13tli  century  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened as  afterwards  occurred  in  the  17th,  when  Germany  abandoned 
her  own  literature  and  ulmost  her  own  language  to  adopt  a slavish 
imitation  of  the  French  school  of  the  day,  in  which  she  persevered  till 
the  troubles  of  the  last  hundred  years  roused  her  from  her  lethargy  to 
vindicate  her  slumbering  nationality.  So  in  the  13tli  century  she 
abandoned  her  own  national  round-arched  Gothic  to  adopt  tho  French 
pointed  style,  and  persevered,  without  either  understanding  it  or  being 
able  to  naturalise  it,  till  the  Reformation  awakened  her  to  a sense  of 
her  own  importance  and  her  proper  mission  in  the  intellectual  world. 

By  a strange  perversion  of  historical  evidence,  the  Germans  have 
attempted  of  late  years  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  of  tho 
invention  of  the  pointed  style,  calling  it  in  consequence  German  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  is  that  the  pointed  style  was  not  only  invented  but 
perfected  in  Franco  long  before  the  Germans  thought  of  introducing 
it ; and  when  they  adopted  it,  they  did  so  without  understanding  it, 
and  fell  far  short  of  the  peifeetion  to  which  it  wus  carried  by  the 
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French  in  all  tlioir  edifices  in  the  age  of  its  greatest  development  in 
that  country. 

On  the  othor  hand,  the  Germans  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  particular  style  which  prevailed  throughout  Lombardy  and 
Germany  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  This  style,  it  is  true,  never 
was  fully  developed,  and  never  reached  that  perfection  of  finish  aud 
completeness  which  the  pointed  style  attainod.  Notwithstanding  this, 
I feel  convinced  that  it  contained  nobler  elements  than  the  other,  and 
was  capable  of  far  more  successful  cultivation.  Had  its  simpler  form 
and  grander  dimensions  been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  and  taste, 
Europe  would  have  possessed  a higher  style  of  mediaeval  architecture 
than  she  ever  saw.  The  task,  however,  was  abandoned  before  it  W'as 
half  completed,  and  it  is  only  too  probable  now  that  it  can  never  be 
resumed. 

A complete  history  of  this  style,  worthy  of  its  importance,  is  still 
a desideratum  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  zeal  and  industry  of  German 
architects  will  ere  long  supply,  and  vindicate  their  national  art  from 
the  neglect  it  now  lies  under,  by  illustrating  as  it  deserves  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture.1  Already 
Gorman  writers  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  age  of  the  Hohcnstaufens 
was  not  only  the  most  exclusively  national,  but  also  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  history.  Its  annals  have  engaged  the  pens  of  their 
best  historians.  Its  poetry  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  and  com- 
mented upon  with  characteristic  fulness.  Every'  phase  of  their  civi- 
lisation has  boon  illustrated  fully,  except  one — that  one  being  their 
architecture,  the  noblest  and  the  most  living  record  of  what  they  did 
or  aspired  to,  that  could  be  left  for  their  ]K>sterity  to  study.  So  dis- 
tinctly is  it  their  own,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  find  for  it  a separate 
name,  the  stylo  of  the  Hohcnstaufens  would  lie  that  w’liich  most 
correctly  describes  it. 

The  complete  description  of  this  style  must  lie  left  to  works  in 
which  the  subject  can  bo  treated  more  fully  than  is  possible  here. 
All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  define  it  so  ns  to  sejmrato  it  clearly  from 
othor  stylos,  and  to  point  out  its  more  important  and  characteristic 
features.  The  first  will  not  be  difficult,  as  it  has  singularly  little 
affinity  with  any  of  the  contemporary  styles  except  the  llurgundian ; 
and  perhaps  even  Hurgundy  ought  to  be  considered  a province  of 
Germany  rather  than  of  France  in  the  age  to  which  we  refer.  At  all 
events,  there  is  sufficient  affinity  between  the  people  to  account  for 
this  similarity.  The  Norman  and  other  styles  of  P'rance  differ  so 
essentially  as  to  lie  easily  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  German  style  are  the  double 
apsidal  arrangement  of  plan,  the  multiplication  of  small  circular  or 
octangular  towers,  combined  with  jxilygonal  domes,  at  the  intersections 


history.  Both  those  first-named  work*  were 
left  incomplete,  the  former  from  the  death  of 
the  author,  the  latter  owing  to  the  Utc 
troubles  of  the  country. 


1 The  wrork  of  F.  Osten  on  the  architecture 
of  Lombardy,  and  that  of  Geirr  and  Gorz 
on  the  style  in  the  Rhine  country,  combined 
with  the  works  of  Boissorcc,  have  already 
furnished  const lcrablc  materials  for  such  a 
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of  the  transepts  with  this  nave,  and  the  extended  line  of  galleries  under 
the  eaves  of  the  roofs  both  of  the  apses  and  of  the  straight  sides.  The 
most  ornamental  parts  are  the  doorways  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 
The  latter  surpass  in  beauty  and  in  richness  anything  of  their  kind 
executed  during  the  middle  ages,  and,  though  sometimes  rude  in  execu- 
tion, <Kjual  in  design  any  capitals  over  invented.  They  only  wanted 
the  experience  and  refinement  of  another  century  of  labour  to  enable 
them  successfully  to  compete  with  any  part  of  the  pointed  architecture 
which  succeeded  them. 

The  intruding  stylo  excelled  the  old  German  ait  only  by  being 
complete  and  perfect  in  itself. 


Aix-la-Chapklle. 


The  Dom  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  must  rank  among  unedited  monu- 
ments, though  it  is,  without  a single  exception,  the  most  important 
building  of  its  class  in  Europe.  It  is  the  oldest  authentic  example  wo 
have  of  its  stylo.  It  was  built  by  tho  greatest  man  of  his  ago,  and 
more  emperors  havo  been  crowned  and  more  important  events  hap- 
pened beneath  its  venerable  vaults  than  havo  been  witnessed  within 
the  walls  of  any  existing  church  in  Christendom.1  Notwithstanding 
the  doubts  that  havo  been  thrown  lately  on  the  fact,  I feel  convinced 
that  we  now  possess  the  church  of  Charlemaguo  in  all  essential 
respects  as  he  left  it.  The  great  difficulty  in  fix- 
ing its  age  appears  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  most 
of  its  architectural  ornaments  liaving  been  painted 
or  executed  in  mosaic,  instead  of  being  carved  as 
in  the  porch  at  Lorsch,  and  time  and  whitewash 
havo  so  obliterated  these,  that  the  remaining  ear- 
case — it  is  little  else — seems  ruder  and  clumsier 
than  we  should  expect. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  the 
church  is  externally  a polygon  of  10  sides,  and 
about  105  ft.  in  diameter;  internally  8 compound 
piers  support  a dome  47  ft.  0 in.  in  diameter. 

The  height  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  external 
diameter  of  tho  building.  Internally  this  hei  ght 
is  divided  into  4 stories.  The  two  lower,  running 
over  the  side  aisles,  are  covered  witli  bold  inter- 
secting vaults.  Tho  third  gallery,  like  the  trifo- 
rium  of  more  modern  churches,  is  open  to  the 
roof,  and  above  that  Ore  8 windows  giving  light  i>un ofthccimrch.iAij- 
to  the  central  dome. 

To  tho  west  was  a bold  tower-liko  building, 
flanked,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  by  two  circular  towers  containing 
staircases.  To  tho  east  was  a semicircular  niche  containing  the  altar. 


From  J.  von 
Kolten.  Scale  100  rt.  to  1 in. 


1 I have  myself  examined  this  edifice,  hut 
in  far  too  hurried  n manuer  to  enable  me  to 


supply  the  deficiency.  I apeak,  therefore,  on 
the  subject  with  diffidence. 
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which  was  removed  in  1353,  when  the  present  choir  was  built  to 
replace  it. 

As  before  mentioned,  thore  is  a tradition  that  Otlio  III.  rebuilt  this 
minster.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  built  for  himself  a tomb-house 
liehind  the  altar  of  that  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  where  his  bones 
were  laid,  and  where  his  tomb  till  lately  stood  at  the  spot  marked  X 
in  the  centre  of  the  new  choir.  What  the  architect  did  in  the  14th 
century  was  to  throw  the  two  buildings  into  one,  retaining  the  outline 
of  Otho’s  tomb-house,  which  may  still  be  dotectcd  in  the  unusual  form 
of  the  plan  of  the  new  building. 

The  tradition  is  that  this  building  is  a copy  of  the  church  of  St. 
Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  on  comparing  its  plan  with  that  represented 
in  woodcut  No.  392,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a considerable 
resemblance.  But  there  is  a bold  originality  in  the  German  edifico, 
and  a purpose  in  its  design,  that  would  lead  us  rather  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  a long  series  of  similar  buildings  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  existed  in  Germany  in  that  age.  At  the  same  time  the 
design  of  this  one  was  no  doubt  considerably  influenced  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  examples  of  its  class  which  its  builders  had  ac- 
quired at  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Its  being  designed  by  its  founder  for 
his  tomb  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  circular  plan — that,  as 
has  been  frequently  remarked,  being  the  form  always  adopted  for  this 
purpose.  It  may  be  considered  to  have  been  also  a baptistery — the 
coronation  of  kings  in  those  days  being  regarded  as  a re-baptism  on 
the  entrance  of  the  king  upon  a now  sphere  of  life.  It  was  in  fact  a 
ceremonial  church,  us  distinct  in  its  uses  as  in  its  form  from  the 
basilica,  which  in  Italy  usually  accompanied  the  circular  church;  but 
whether  it  did  so  or  not  in  this  instance  can  only  bo  ascertained  when 
tho  spot  and  its  annals  are  far  more  carefully  examined  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case. 


■4*11.  Church  at  Niinegutn.  From  Sclutyc*.  No  scale. 
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Tlio  church  at  Nimeguen  is  even  less  known  than  this  one;  wo 
have  no  tradition  as  to  who  its  builder  was,  nor  whose  tomb  it  was 
erected  to  contain.  From  the  half-section,  half-elevation  (woodcut 
No.  434‘),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  but  evidently  of  a somewhat 
more  modern  date,  having  scarcely  a traeo  of  tho  Romanesque  style. 
It  wants  too  tho  facade  which  usually  adorned  churches  of  that  age ; 
but  it  seems  so  unaltered  from  its  original  arrangement  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  moro  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Of  the  church  of  Otho  tho  Great  at  Magdeburg  we  know  nothing 
but  from  a model  in  stone,  about  12  ft.  in  diameter,  still  existing  in  tho 
present  cathedral,  and  containing  sitting  statues  of  Otho  and  Edith, 
who  were  buried  in  the  original  edifice.  The  model  unfortunately 
was  made  in  the  13th  century,  when  tho  original  was  burnt  down  ; 
and  as  the  artists  in  that  day  were  singularly  bad  copyists,  we  cannot 
depend  much  on  the  resemblance.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
a polygon  of  16  sides  externally,  like  the  two  just  mentioned;  and  if 
I am  correct  in  supposing,  as  was  generally  the  case,  that  the  choir  of 
the  present  cathedral  is  built  on  tho  foundation  of  the  older  church, 
its  dimensions  must  have  been  nearly  similar,  or  only  slightly  inferior 
to  those  of  either  of  the  two  last  mentioned  churches.  The  details  of 
the  model  belong  to  the  ago  in  which  it  was  made,  not  that  of  the 
church  it  was  meant  to  represent. 

The  church  at  Ottmarsheim  is  still  unedited  ; that  at  the  Petersherg, 
shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  435,  is  a ruin, 
but  interesting  as  showing  either  an  older 
form  of  circular  church  than  those  described  f 
above,  or  at  all  events  one  more  essentially  E 
German,  and  less  influenced  by  classical 
and  Komancsquo  forms  than  they  wero.  It  ; 
never  was  or  could  have  been  vaulted,  and  ! 

it  possesses  that  singular  flat  tower-like !L 

frontispiece  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
tho  German  style,  but  found  in  no  other 
country,  and  whoso  origin  is  still  unknown. 

Though  it  is  anticipating  to  some  extent 
tho  order  of  the  dates  of  the  buildings  of 
Germany,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  io  » »>  •«  *>  r»  n mn. 
here  tho  subject  of  the  circular  churches  435-  church  at  Prtcnbeig.  From 
of  that  country ; for  after  tho  beginning 

of  tho  11th  century  they  ceased  to  bo  used  except  in  rare  and  isolated 
instances.  At  that  dato  all  the  barbarian  tribes  had  been  converted, 
and  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a far  less  important  ceremony  than 
the  admission  of  adults  to  the  bosom  of  tho  Church,  and  one  not 
requiring  a separate  edifice  for  its  celebration.  At  the  same  time  the 
immense  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  the  liturgical  forms 

1 Taken  from  Scilayes'  Ilistoire  de  l’Architecture  «n  Belgique,  vol.  ii.  p.  18,  taken  liy 
him,  I believe,  from  I. assaults. 
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then  established,  rendered  the  circular  form  of  church  inconvenient 
and  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  The  basilica,  on  ihc  other 
hand,  was  equally  sacred  with  the  baptistery,  and  soon  caino  to  bo 
considered  equally  applicable  to  the  entombment  of  emperors  and 
other  similar  purposes. 

The  circular  church  called  the  Baptistery  at  Bonn,  which  was 


436. 

removed  only  a fow  years  ago,  was  one  of  tho  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  this  class  of  monuments  in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  No 
record  of  its  erection  has  been  preserved,  but  its  style  is  evidently  of 
the  11th  century.  Excepting  that  the  straight  or  rectangular  part  is 
here  used  as  a porch,  instead  of  being  inserted  between  the  apse  and 
the  round  church,  to  form  a choir,  the  building  is  almost  identical 
with  St.  Tomaso  in  Limine  (woodcuts  Nos.  426  and  424)  and  other 
Lombard  churches  of  the  same  age.  Both  externally  and  internally 
it  is  certainly  a pleasing  and  elegant  form  of  church,  though  little 
adapted  either  for  the  accommodation  of  a large  congregation  or  the 
ceremonies  of  the  medimval  church. 

There  is  another  small  edifice  called  a Baptistery  at  Ratisbon,  built 
in  the  last  years  of  tho  12th  century,  which  shows  this  form  passing 
rapidly  away,  and  changing  into  tho  rectangular.  It  is  in  reality  a 
square  surrounded  by  3 apses,  and  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  dome. 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  same  arrangement  forms  the  principal 
as  well  as  tho  most  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  Cologne  churches, 
where  on  a larger  scale  it  shows  capabilities  which  we  cannot  but 
regret  were  never  carried  to  their  legitimate  termination.  Tho  present 
is  a singularly  pleasing  specimen  of  tho  class,  though  very  small,  and 
wanting  the  navo,  tho  addition  of  which  gives  such  value  to  the  triapsal 
form  at  Cologne,  and  shows  how  gracefully'  its  lines  inevitably  group 
together.  On  the  spot  it  is  still  called  the  Baptistery  : but  the  correct 
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tradition,  T lslieve,  is  that  it  was  built  for  the  tomb-house  of  the  bishop 
to  whom  it  owes  its  erection. 

One  moro  specimon  will  serve  to  illustrate  nearly  all  the  known 
forms  of  this  class.  It  is  a 
little  chaj>el  at  Cobem  on 
the  Moselle  (woodcut  No. 

437),  hexagonal  in  plan, 
with  an  apse,  placed  most 
unsymmctrically  with  refe- 
rence to  the  entrance — so 
at  least  we  should  consider 
it:  but  the  Germans  seem 
always  to  have  been  of  opi- 
nion that  a side  entrance 
was  preferablo  to  one  oppo- 
site the  principal  point  of 
interest.  The  details  of  this 
chapel  are  remarkably  ele- 
gant, and  its  external  form 
is  a very  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  German  style 
just  before  it  was  super- 
seded in  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century7  by  the 
French  pointed  style. 

There  are  lies  ides  these 
a circidar  chapel  of  uncer- 
tain date  at  Altonfurt  near 
Nuremberg,  and  the  inte- 
resting but  little  known 
church  of  St.  Michael  at 

Fulda,  dedicated  in  the  4;,~  Chapel  at  Cobem  on  the  Moselle.  From  Wiebeking. 

_ , No  scale. 

3’ear  1092,  erected  to  re- 

place  an  older  building  whose  crypt  still  remains  beneath.  According 
to  Kngler  it  was  a sepulchral  church,  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Jerusalem.  There  aro  also  many  others  at  Prague  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  but  none  remarkable  either  for  their  historical  or 
for  their  artistic  importance.  This  form  went  out  of  uso  lieforo  the 
style  we  aro  describing  reachod  its  acme  ; and  it  had  not  therefore  a 
fair  chance  of  receiving  that  elaboration  which  was  necessary  for  the 
development  of  its  capabilities. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BASILICAS. 

CONTENTS. 

Church  at  Gcmrode  — Tr6ve» — Hildoaheim  — Cathedrals  of  Worms  and  Spiros  — 
Churches  at  Cologne  — Other  churches  and  chnpols. 

The  history  of  tho  basilican  or  rectangular  churches  of  Goto  any 
neither  goes  so  far  back,  nor  is  it  even  so  clear,  as  that  of  the  round 
churches.  The  oldest  known  example,  so  far  sis  I am  aware,  is  the 
old  Dom  at  Ratisbon,  originally  apparently  about  40  ft.  by  20  over  all. 
It  was  surrounded  internally  by  11  niches  and  vaulted,  showing  the 
peculiar  German  arrangement  of  having  no  entrance  at  the  west  end, 
but  a deep  gallery  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the  church.  The 
lateral  entrance  is  unfortunately  gone,  so  that  there  is  very  little  orna- 
mental architecture  about  the  place  by  which  its  age  could  be  deter- 
mined ; and  as  no  record  remains  of  its  foundation,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture that  it  may  belong  to  some  time  slightly  subsequent  to  the 
Carlovingian  era.1 

Boisscree  places  in  this  ago  tho  original  cathedrals  of  Fulda  and 
Cologne,  both  which  he  assumes  to  have  been  double  apse  basilicas, 
hut  it  appears  without  any  satisfactory  data.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tho  cathedral  at  the  latter  place,  burnt  in  1248,  was  a double  apse 
church ; but  if  it  was  anything  like  his  restoration 
it  could  not  have  been  erected  earlier  than  the  11th 
or  12th  centuries,  and  must  have  replaced  an  older 
building,  which,  for  anything  we  know,  may  have 
been  circular,  as  probably  as  rectangular ; and  such 
nppears  also  to  have  been  the  case  at  Fulda,  though 
thero  is  even  less  to  go  on  there  than  at  Cologne. 

Leaving  these  somewhat  apocryphal  examples,  we 
must  come  down  to  tho  end  of  tho  10th  or  beginning 
of  the  11th  century  for  examples  of  tho  class  we  are 
now  speaking  of.  Of  these,  one  of  tho  most  perfect 
and  interesting  is  the  church  at  Gcmrodo,  in  the 
<38.  run  of  thi-  cimreh  llartz,  founded  a.d.  060,  when  probably  the  eastern 
From* ftttricM  part;  (not  tho  extended  choir)  was  commenced,  and 

the  whole  building  may  bo  taken  to  have  been 
built  within  a century  after  that  date.  From  the  plan  (woodcut 
No.  438),  it  will  be  seen  how  singularly  like  it  is  to  the  design  for  a 

1 At  Atpiileja,  at  the  upper  cm!  of  the  the  old  Ilomanesque  arrangement.  The  simi- 
Adriatic  Gulf,  Bopo,  the  archbishop,  between  larity  of  the  two  buildings  must  probably 
the  years  1019-1042,  erected  a building  bring  down  the  date  of  that  at  liatishon  to 
almost  identical  with  this  in  every  respect  the  10th  century. 

between  the  old  basilica  and  the  baptistery,  * Baukunst  dcs  Mittelalters  in  Sachsen, 
so  as  to  make  a double  apse  church  out  of 
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View  of  Wett-eud  of  Cliurch  at  Genirode.  From  Puttrlch. 


church  found  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,1  except  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  originally  about  50  ft.,  or  one-fourth  less  in  length. 
The  western  circular  towers,  instead  of  being  detached,  arc  now  joined 
to  the  building.  Tiers 
too  are  introduced  in- 
ternally, alternating 
with  pillars ; and  al- 
together the  church 
shows  just  such  an  ad- 
vance on  tho  St.  Gall 
plan  as  we  might 
expect  a century  or 
so  to  produce,  but 
showing  most  satis- 
factorily what  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  these 
churches  really  was. 

It  possesses  what 
is  rare  in  this  country 
— a bold  triforium 
gallery,  and  external- 
ly that  strange  gallery 
connecting  the  two  1 
toweis  which  forms 
so  distinguishing  a 
characteristic  of  Ger- 
man churches.  A still 
bolder  example  of  this 
gallery  remains  in  the 
fayade  of  the  once  fa- 
mous abbey  ofC'orvey, 
on  tho  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Westphalia 
(woodcut  No.  440), 
where  we  find  the 
feature  developed  to 
its  fullest  extent,  so 
that  it  must  originally 
havo  entirely  hidden 
the  church  placed  be- 
hind it. 

To  return,  how- 
ever, to  Gcmrode ; as 
may  be  seen  from  pil- 
lars without  anything 
like  vaulting  shafts  < 
being  used  to  divide 
tho  nave  from  tho  aisles,  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  a flat 


VIpw  of  \\ tM-vnd  of  Abbey  of  Corvey. 


1 See  p.  556. 
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wooden  ceiling,  an  it  has  at  present.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been 
most  generally  the  case  with  the  German  basilicas  of  this  age ; their 
architects  did  not  then  feel  themselves  equal  to  vaulting  the  large 
spaces,  or  at  least  when  they  did  so,  used  piers  of  such  enormouH 
strength  as  to  show  beyond  a doubt  for  what  purposo  they  were  in- 
tended. It  docs  not  appear  that,  strictly  speaking,  either  form  was 
earlier  than  the  other ; but  it  certainly  is  the  case  that  in  the  1 1 th 
century  the  flat  ceiling  was  more  generally  used  than  the  other,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  nor  can  we  assert  that  a wooden-roofed 
church  was  of  necessity  earlier  than  one  that  was  vaulted.  Of  this  wo 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  ngain  hereafter. 

If  the  church  at  Gemrode  is  a satisfactory  specimen  of  a completo 
German  design  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  the  cathedral  at  Treves  is 
both  more  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  from  a very  different 
cause,  inasmuch  ns  it  is  ono  of  those  aggregated  buildings  of  all  ages 
and  styles  which  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  art,  and  contain  a whole 
history  within  themselves;  and  as  the  dates  of  the  successive  eras  can 
bo  ascertained  with  very  tolorablo  accuracy,  it  may  be  as  well  to  do- 
se rit  >e  it  next  in  the  scries,  to  explain  how  and  where  the  various 
changes  took  place. 


As  is  well  known,  the  original  cathedral  at  Treves  was  built  by  the 
pious  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  and  seems,  like  the  contem- 
porary church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct  edifices, 
one  rectangular,  the  other  circular.  The  original  circular  building 
wns  pulled  down  in  the  13th  century,  ns  before  mentioned,  to  make 
way  for  the  present  church  of  St.  Mary,  erected  on  its  site,  and  with, 
1 believe,  the  same  dimensions.  Of  the  other,  or  square  building, 
enough  still  remains  encased  in  the  walls  of  the  present  basilica  to 
enable  us  to  determine  its  sisse  and  plan  with  very  tolerable  accuracy. 
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412.  Plan  of  Medieval  Church  at  Trfrvos.  From  Schmidt.  liaudenkmalr  von  Trier*.  Scale  100  ft.  to  I In. 
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Eastern  Ap^e  of  Oiurrh  at  Trbves.  From  Schmidt.  .r 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1 In. 


The  plan  of  it  in  the  woodcut  (No.  441)  is  taken  from  Schmidt’s  most 
valuable  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Treves.  The  at  rium  and  the  circular 

building  I have  restored  my- 
self, the  latter  from  a convic- 
tion that  the  present  edifice 
was  built  nearly  on  the  foun- 
dations of  its  predecessor,  as 
well  as  from  examples  quoted 
alxjve,  of  the  same  ago.  The 
former  was  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  both. 

This  Komanesque  church 
seems  to  have  remained  pretty 
much  in  its  original  state  till 
the  beginning  of  the  1 1 th  cen- 
tury, when  the  Archbishop 
l’oppo  found  it  so  ruinous 
from  age,  that  it  required  to 
be  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
He  first  encased  the  pillars 
ltomans  in  masonry, 
making  them  into  piers.  He 
then  took  in  and  roofed  over  the  atrium,  and  added  an  apse  at  the 
western  end,  thus  converting  it  into  a German  church  of  the  approved 

model,  so  that  from  this  time  forward  tho 
buildings  took  the  form  shown  in  the 
woodcut  No.  442.  No  very  important 
works  seem  to  have  been  undertaken 
from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  till  tho 
middle  of  tho  1 2th  century,  when  Bishop 
Hillin  is  said  to  have  undertaken  tho 
repair  or  rebuilding  of  the  eastern  apse  : 
ho  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  founda- 
tion ; but  the  work  was  taken  up  and 
completed  by  Bishop  .lohn,  who  held 
the  sec  from  1 1 90  to  1212.  These  two 
apses,  therefore,  one  at  tho  very  begin- 
ning of  the  style,  the  other  as  near  its 
dose,  show  clearly  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  inteival. 

The  first  of  these  apses  (woodcut 
No.  443)  is  perhaps  somewhat  ruder 
than  wo  might  reasonably  expect, 
though  this  may  in  part  be  accounted 
for  by  its  remote  provincial  situation. 
The  round  towers  too  are  subordinate 
to  the  square  ones,  in  a manner  more 
congenial  to  French  than  to  Gorman  taste.  But  the  principal  defect 
is  in  the  apsidal  gallery,  which  is  rude  and  tasteless  as  compared  with 


445.  I Man  «»f  Church  at  llilde*hcim.  From 
Muller,  cun  tinned  by  (iladbadu 
Scale  100  ft.  to  I In. 
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other  specimens,  which  wo  aro  apparently  justified  in  considering  as 
contemporary.  Before  tho  later  or  eastern  apse  was  erected,  the 
gallery  had  almost  run  into  tho  opposite  extreme  of  minute  littleness, 
and  the  polygonal  form  and  projecting  buttresses  of  the  pointed  style 
were  beginning  to  supersede  tho  simpler  outlines  of  the  parent  style, 
of  which  these  two  sj>eeimeus  form  as  it  were  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega. 
Between  them  the  examples  and  varieties  are  so  numerous,  that  there 
really  is  an  “ embarras  de  ridiesse ” in  selecting  those  most  appropriate 
for  illustration.  The  church  at  Hildeshciin,  erected  by  Bishop  Bemward 
in  the  first  years  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury, is  among  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  of  those  remaining  in  suf- 
ficient purity  to  enable  us  to  judge 
correctly  of  their  original  appear- 
ance. Tho  plan  (woodcut  No.  445) 
is  simple, — first  a western  transept 
or  facade,  a nave  little  longer  than 
it  is  broad,  terminated  by  another 
transept  similar  to  the  first,  flanked 
liko  it  by  two  octagonal  towers ; 
beyond  this  a short  choir  and  simple 
apse,  with  a low  aislo  surrounding 
it,  but  not  communicating  directly 
with  the  church.  The  entrances  aro 
as  usual  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
and  none  at  tho  west  end.  Though 
the  projiortions  appear  short  with 
reference  to  the  breadth,  consider- 
able additional  effect  is  given  by 
the  screens  that  shut  off  tho  tran- 
sept so  as  not  to  allow  the  perspec- 
tive effect  to  be  broken.  Hence  the 
continuous  view  of  the  central  aisle, 
being  six  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad, 
gives  tho  appearance  of  far  greater 
length  to  the  church  than  could  be 
supposed  possible  from  its  lineal 
dimensions.  But  the  great  beauty 
here  is  the  elegance  both  in  propor- 
tion and  detail  of  the  pier  arches, 
which  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles;  the  proportion  of  the  pillars 
is  excellent,  their  capitals  rich  and  beautiful,  and  every  third  pillar 
being  replaced  by  a pier,  gives  a variety  and  apparent  stability  which 
is  extremely  pleasing. 

Tho  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Ilaardt,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  a.d.  1035,  is  a similar  but  rather  huger  church  than  that  at 
Hildesheim,  possessing  a peculiarity  somewhat  new  in  Germany,  of  a 
handsome  western  porch  and  entrance,  and  a choir  with  a sipiare 
termination,  instead  of  with  an  apse  as  was  usual. 


446.  Internal  View  of  the  Church  at  Hildesheim. 
From  Muller. 
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The  three  great  typical  buildings  of  this  epoch  are  the  Rhenish 
cathedrals  of  Mnyencc,  Worms,  and  Spires.  The  first  was  com- 
menced in  the  loth  century,  and  still  possesses  parts  belonging  to  that 
ago.  The  present  edifico  at  Worms  belongs  principally  to  the  building 
dedicated  there  in  1110.  The  age  of  the  third  and  most  important  of 
these  three  cathedrals  is  still  a matter  of  controversy,  and  one,  I fear, 
that  will  not  easily  l>e  settled ; for  the  church  has  liecn  so  frequently 
damaged  by  fire  and  war,  and  lately  by  ill-judged  restorations,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  is  old  and  what  new.  Still  I cannot  help 
feeling  convinced  that  the  plan  certainly,  and  a great  ]>art  at  least  of 
the  present  structure,  ls-long  to  the  original  building  of  Conrad,  com- 
menced in  1U30,  and  which  was  dedicated  by  his  grandson,  Henry  IV., 
31  years  afterwards. 

Except  the  eastern  apse,  which  is  as  usual  flanked  by  2 round 
towels,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  Mayence  has  been  so  completely 
rebuilt,  that  little  cun  now  be  said  about  it. 
The  plan  presents  nothing  remarkable,  except 
that  it  is  evident,  from  its  solidity  and  arrange- 
ment, that  it  was  meant  from  the  beginning  to 
be  a vaulted,  building ; and  of  its  details  only 
one  doorway  remains  that  can  certainly  be  said 
to  belong  to  the  original  foun- 
dation.1 It  is  remarkable  prin- 
cipally for  the  classicality  of 
its  details,  which  almost  de- 
serve the  titlo  of  Romanesque  ; 
and  if  its  age  is  correctly 
ascertained  (the  end  of  the 
10th  century),  it  would  go  far 
to  confirm  the  date  usually  as- 
signed to  the  portal  at  Lorscli, 
namely,  the  late  Carlovingian 
period.* 

At  Worms  the  only  part 
now  remaining,  of  the  edi- 
fice dedicated  in  11 10,  is  the 
eastern  end.  Tire  western  apse 
cannot  be  older  than  tlio  year 
1200,  tho  intermediate  parts 

ui.  flan  or  CaUicdnl  or  having  been  erected  between  ««.  One  Bay  or  c»tbc- 
these  dates.  Tire  original  plan 
is  probably  nearly  unchanged, 

and  is  a fine  specimen  of  its  class.  'Die  eastern  apse  is  a curious  com- 
promise between  the  two  modes  of  finishing  that  were  in  use  at  that 


1 Muller,  Deutaeh  linukmul,  vol.  i.  plate  reotoess  to  quote.  I possess  four  plans, 
vj.  all  with  preat  |nvt«.nsions  to  nrcumcj,  and 

* The  dimensions  of  this  building  I have  with  scales  attached,  but  they  differ  so  widely 

not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  ftutlici<iit  cor*  that  l do  not  know  which  to  follow. 
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period,  being  square  oxtemally,  and  circular  in  the  interior.  Tlie  best 
detail  of  this  church  is  perhaps  the  pilaster-like  buttresses  of  the  nave 
(woodcut  No.  448),  which  rise  from  elegant  bases  like  those  of  classical 
pillars,  and  finish  pleasingly  with  the  circular  cornice  moulding  so 
usual  at  this  period.  Internally,  tho  clustered  piers  and  larger  windows 
give  it  a lightness  and  completeness  which  is  not  found  in  either  of  its 
great  rivals. 

Although  the  cathedral  of  Spires  cannot  boast  of  tho  elegance  and 
finish  of  that  of  Worms,  it  is  per- 
haps, taken  as  a whole,  the  finest 
specimen  in  Europe  of  a bold  and 
simplo  building  conceived,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  in  a truly 
Doric  spirit.  Its  general  dimen- 
sions are  435  ft.  in  length  by  125 
in  width ; and  taken  with  its 
adjuncts,  it  covers  about  57,000 
square  feet,  so  that  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  largest  cathe- 
drals of  its  class.  It  is  built  so 
solidly,  that  the  supporting  masses 
occupy  nearly  a fifth  of  tho  area. 

I.iko  tho  other  great  building  of 
Conrad’s,  the  church  of  Limburg, 
this  one  possesses  what  is  so  rare 
in  Germany,  a narthex  or  porch, 
and  its  principal  entranco  faces 
the  altar.  Its  great  merit  is  the 
daring  boldness  and  simplicity  of 
its  nave,  which  is  45  ft.  wide  be- 
tween tho  piers,  and  105  ft.  high 
to  the  centre  of  tho  vault,  dimen- 
sions never  attained  in  England, 
though  somo  of  the  French  ca- 
thedrals equal  or  surpass  them. 

There  is  a simple  grandeur  about 
tho  parts  of  this  building  which 
gives  a value  to  tho  dimensions 
unknown  in  later  times,  and  I 
question  much  if  there  is  any 
mediaeval  church  which  impresses 
the  spectator  more  by  its  appearance  of  size  than  this. 

Externally,  too,  tho  body  of  tho  church  has  no  ornament  but  its 
small  window  openings,  and  the  gallery  that  runs  round  undor  all  its 
roofs.  But  the  hold  square  towers  (certainly  of  the  12th  century)  and 
the  central  dome  group  pleasingly  together,  and,  rising  so  far  above 
tho  low  roofs  of  the  half-depopulated  town  at  its  feet,  impress  the 
spectator  with  awe  and  admiration  at  the  boldness  of  the  design  and 
the  grandeur  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  Taken  altogether, 


449.  I’lrtii  of  ill**  Cathedral  at  Splrra.  From  (.icier 
and  (iiirx.  Scale  100  fi.  to  1 In. 
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this  noble  building  proves  that  the  German  architects  at  that  time  had 
actually  produced  a great  and  original  style,  and  that  they  must  have 
succeeded  in  perfecting  it,  had  they  not  abandoned  their  task  before  it 
was  half  completed. 

The  western  apse  of  the  cathedral  at  Mnycnce  is  the  most  modem 
part  of  these  three  great  cathedrals,  and  perliaps  the  only  example  in 
Germany  where  a triapsal  arrangement  has  been  attempted  with  polyg- 
onal instead  of  circular  forms. 
In  this  instance,  as  shown  in 
woodcut  No.  450,  the  three 
apses,  each  formed  of  three 
sides  of  an  octagon,  are 
combined  together  so  as  to 
form  a singularly  spacious 
and  elegant  choir,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  as 
beautiful  as  anything  of  its 
kind  in  Germany.  Its  style 
is  so  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  the  eastern  apse  of  the 
cathedral  at  Treves  (wood- 
cut  No.  444),  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that,  like  it,  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  when  moro  variety  and  angularity  were  coming  into  use, 
suggested  no  doubt  by  the  greater  convenience  which  flat  surfaces 
presented  for  inserting  larger  windows  over  the  older  carved  outlines. 
Now  that  painted  glass  hud  come  generally  into  use,  large  openings 
had  become  indispensable  for  its  display.  Notwithstanding  this 
advantage,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  other  forms  often  adopted,  none 
of  them  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  circular  lines  of  the  older 
buildings. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  bo  assorted  the  churches  of  Westphalia 
are  singularly  devoid  of  taste  and  good  design.  They  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  sufficiently  large  for  architectural  effect ; 
but  in  tlio  earlier  or  Round  Gothic  period  they  betray  a clumsiness 
which  is  very  unpleasing,  and  in  the  age  of  the  Pointed  Gothic  their 
style  is  wire-drawn  and  attenuated  to  a degree  almost  worse  than  the 
heaviness  of  that  which  preceded  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  only  too 
apparent,  that  the  northern  Germans  were  not  an  artistic  people,  for 
neither  in  Westphalia  nor  in  any  of  the  countries  between  it  and  the 
llaltic  do  we  find  any  churches  displaying  that  beauty  of  style  or  con- 
structive appropriateness  which  characterises  those  of  Cologne  or  the 
cities  to  the  southward  of  that  town. 

A good  deal  of  the  heaviness  of  the  not  them  churches  internally 
may  no  doubt  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earlier  examples 
depended  almost  wholly  on  colour  for  their  ornament,  and  the  paint- 
ing having  disappeared,  the  plain  stone  or  plaster  surfaces  remain, 
their  flatness  lieing  made  only  the  more  prominent  by  the  whitewash 
that  now  covers  them.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  so  many  of 
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451.  From  Mittelaltcrlicli*’  Kunst  in  Weatffclen  von  W.  LUtkc. 

these  churches  remain  in  a nearly  unaltered  state  at  the  present  day, 
that  much  information  might  lte  gleaned  from  a study  of  their  pecu- 
liarities. The  three  examples,  for  instance,  given  ii>  woodcut  No. 
451,  illustrate  very  completely  the  progress  of  German  spire-growth. 


462.  Su.  Maria  in  Capilulo,  Cologne.  From  DoUwrce'c  Metier  Klwici.  Scale  100  ft.  to  I iu. 
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'Hie  first,  that  of  Minden,  is  a very  early  example  of  the  facade  screen 
so  popular  throughout  Germany  in  the  middle  ages.  The  centre  ex- 
ample, from  tho  cathedral  at  Paderbom,  belonging  to  the  middle  of 
the  11  th  century,  shows  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  a spire-like 
roof  to  a tower,  four  gables  being  used  instead  of  tho  two  which  were 
generally  employed.  The  third  illustration,  from  Soost,  about  A.n. 
1200,  shows  the  transition  complete.  Tho  four  gables  arc  still  Jiere, 
but  do  not  extend  to  the  angles,  nor  are  they  the  principal  roof.  The 
comers  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  suggest  an  octagon,  and  a second  roof  has 
grown  up  to  tlio  form  of  a spire,  entirely  eclipsing  that  suggested  by 
tho  gables.  In  this  instance  also  the  tower  has  become  a specimen  of 
a complete  design,  and,  though  the  narthex  or  porch  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  being  stuck  on,  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  con- 
siderable elegance. 

The  same  process  of  spire-growth  can  l>c  traced  to  some  extent 
both  in  England  and  in  Franco,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  not  an  invention  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Rhino.  Tallness  of  roof  appears  always  to  have  been  con- 
sidered a beauty  by  German  architects,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  towers  earlier  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries. 

Far  more  important  than  these,  and  surpassing  them  infinitely  in 
beauty,  is  tho  group  of  churches  which  adorns  the  city  of  Cologne,  the 
virtual  capital,  or  at  least 
the  principal  city,  of  Ger- 
many at  the  time  of  their 
erection.  Tho  old  cathe- 
dral has  perished  and 
made  way  for  the  cele- 
brated structure  that  now 
occupies  its  place.  If  it 
was  like  the  restoration  of 
it  by  Boisseree,  it  resem- 
bled Worms,  and  must 
have  belonged  to  the  12th 
century  ; but  there  are  no 
sufficient,  data  for  deter- 
mining this  point. 

Of  the  other  churches, 
t hat  of  Sta.  Maria  in  ( 'api- 
tulo  (woodcut  No.  452), 
is  apparently  the  oldest  ; 
but  of  the  church  erected 
in  the  10th  century  only 
the  nave  remains,  and  that 
considerably  altered.  The 
three  noble  apses  that 
adorn  the  east  end  belong 
to  the  12th,  or  perhaps  to 
the  13th  century.  In  plan 
these  apses  are  more  spa- 
cious than  those  of  the 
Apostles’  church  or  of  that 
of  St.  Martin  (woodcuts 
Nos.  453  and  454),  this 
alone  having  a broad  aisle 
running  round  each,  which 
gives  great  breadth  and 
variety  to  the  perspective. 

The  apse  of  the  church  of 
the  Apostles  (erected  A.n. 

1035)  is  far  more  beaut  i-  454-  Ap«c  of  St.  Martin'*  Church  at  Cologne.  From  lluiawTfr. 
ful  externally.  This  build-  Sci,e  “ ft'  1 ln' 


ing  is  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most  pleasing  example  of  its  class, 
though  it  has  not  the  loftiness  of  tho  great  church  of  St.  Martin, 
which  competes  more  directly  with  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  the 
pointed  style.  These  three  churches,  taken  together,  illustrate  suffi- 
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ciently  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  style  which  we  arc  describing. 
The  arrangement  with  three  apses  possesses  the  architectural  propriety 
of  terminating  nobly  the  interior  to  which  it  is  applied.  As  the 
worshipper  advances  up  the  nave,  the  three  apses  open  gradually  upon 
him,  and  fonn  a noble  and  appropriate  climax  without  the  effect  being 
destroyed  by  something  less  magnificent  beyond.  But  their  most 
pleasing  effect  is  external,  where  the  three  simple  circular  lines  com- 
bine gracefully  together,  and  form  an  elegant  bfisement  for  the  central 
domo  or  tower.  Compared  with  'the  confused  buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  apses  of  the  French  pointed  churches,  it  must,  cer- 
tainly be  admitted  that,  the  German  designs  are  fnr  nobler,  as  jwssessing 
more  architectural  propriety  and  more  of  the  elements  of  true  and 
simple  beauty.  They  are  small,  it  is  tme,  and  consequently  it  is  not 
fair  to  compare  them  with  such  imposing  edifices  as  the  great  and 
ovcqioweringly-magnificent  cathedral  of  the  same  town  ; but  among 


buildings  on  their  own  scale  they  stand  ns  yet  unrivalled.  As  they 
now  are,  perhaps  their  greatest  defect  is  that  the  apses  are  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  the  naves.  Generally  these  are  of  a different  age 
and  less  ornate  style,  so  that  the  complete  effect  of  a well-balanced 
composition  is  wanting ; but  this  docs  not  suffice  to  overpower  the 
great  beauties  they  undoubtedly  possess. 

As  is  the  case  with  almost  all  medieval  buildings,  the  greater 
number  of  churches  of  this  age  have  been  erected  at  different  periods 
of  time,  and  the  designs  altered  as  the  work  proceeded,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  day.  This  circumstance  makes  them 
particularly  interesting  to  the  architectural  liis- 
1 tv*#  torian,  though  the  artist  and  architect  must 

Wt.*' always  regret  the  incompleteness  and  want  of 
1 — j < I harmony  which  this  produces.  An  exception  to 

this  rule  is  found  in  tho  beautiful  abbey  church 
■VjT><  j!|>  I at  Laach,  erected  between  the  years  1093  and 

B * ® a 1156,  therefore  rather  early  in  tho  style.  Its 

I NIL  J _J  dimensions  are  small,  only  215  feet  internally  by 

K|  63  ; but  this  is  coi  ipensated  for  by  its  complele- 
■9  * ® 9 ness.  It  is  one  of  the  few  churches  that  possess 

9 «j>  « | still  the  western  pamdisus  or  parvis,  as  shown  in 

the  remarkable  ancient  plan  found  ut  St.  Gall.1 
jjrjSf  *■  A The  western  apse  is  applied  to  its  proper  use 
V &4  of  a tomb-house:  besides  this,  it  has  its  two 

& i # central  and  four  lateral  towers,  two  of  the  latter 

| £ 1 j being  s(iuaro,  two  circular.  It  is  im]>ossible  to 

£ 1 fancy  anything  more  picturesquely  pleasing  than 

this  group  of  towers  of  various  heights  and 
455.  Ptnn  of  cbijrt'h  at  tjukeb.  h'lallt's-  1,r  a cliurch  producing  a more  striking 
From  i.drr  un.i  ()or«.  effect  with  such  diminutive  dimensions  as  this 
!H.iic  louti.  to  mi.  |>no  j(OKSOsses,  the  highest  piointbeing  only  14o  ft. 

from  the  ground  line.  No  church,  however,  of  the  pointed  Gothic 


See  p.  556  ct  seqq. 
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stylo  has  its  sky-lino  so  pleasingly  broken,  while  the  cornices  and  eaves 
still  retain  all  the  unbroken  simplicity  of  classic  examples,  showing 


how  easily  the  two  forms  might  have  been  combined  by  following  the 
path  here  indicated. 

These  arc  perhaps  tho  finest  and  most  typical  buildings  in  this 
style,  and  sufficient  to  characterise  the  form  of  architecture  in  vogno  in 
Germany  in  the  great  Hohonstaufcn  period,  and  in  tho  century  imme- 
diately preceding  their  accession  to  power;  but  they  are  not  nearly  all 
the  really  important  buildings  which  during  the  epoch  of  true  German 
greatness  were  erected  in  almost  every  considerable  city  of  the  empire. 
In  Cologno  itself  there  is  the  church  of  St.  Gereon,  the  nave  of  which, 
with  its  crypt,  belongs  to  the  11th  century,  the  apse  to  the  12th,  and 
the  decagonal  domed  part  to  the  13th.  This  is  a most  interesting 
specimen  of  transition  architecture,  and  as  such  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter.  So  is  the  church  of  St.  Cunibert,  dedicated  in  1248,  and 
hardly  more  advanced  in  style  than  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  near  Paris, 
built  at  least  a century  earlier.  The  churches  of  St.  George  and  of 
Sion  in  the  same  city  afford  interesting  examples  of  the  style.  More 
important,  however,  than  these  are  the  cathedral  at  Bonn,  the  noble 
church  at  Andemach,  the  abbey  church  of  Ileisterbach,  and  that  of 
St.  Guerin  in  Neuss.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  the  little  church  of 
Zinsig  is  a pleasing  specimen  of  the  ago  when  the  Germans  had  laid 
aside  the  bold  simplicity  of  their  earlier  forms  to  adopt  the  more  ele- 
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gant  anil  sparkling  contours  of  pointed  architecture.'  A little  farther 
up  the  Rhine  the  church  of  St.  Castor  at  Coblentz  agreeably  exemplifies 


the  later  stylo  (1157-1208).  Its  apse  is  one  of  the  widest  and  boldest 
of  its  class,  though  deficient  in  height. 

Tlie  neighbourhood  of  Treves  has  also  some  excellent  specimens 
of  round  Gothic,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tho  abbey  of  Echter- 
nach,  the  church  of  St.  Mathias,  and  tho  interesting  and  elegant  church 
of  Morzig.* 

In  Saxony  there  are  many  beautiful,  though  no  very  extensive, 
examples  of  the  German  style.  Among  these  the  two  ruined  abbeys 


1 For  particular*  of  more  of  these  churches,  * See  Schmidt,  Baudenkmale  Trier,  where 
see  Boisseree,  Nieder  Rhein.  all  these  are  figured. 
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of  I’aulinzelle  and  Tlml  Burgal,  neither  of  them  vaulted  churches,  arc 
remarkable  for  the  simple 
elegance  of  their  forms  and 
details,  showing  how  graceful 
the  style  was  becoming  before 
the  pointed  arch  was  intro- 
duced. The  church  at  Wo- 
chelburg  is  also  interesting, 
though  somewhat  gloomy,  and 
retains  a rood  screen  of  the 
12th  century  (woodcut  No. 

458),  which  is  a rare  and 
pleasing  example  of  its  class. 

The  church  at  Hecldingen 
also  deserves  mention,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  abbey  at 
Gollingen  is  a pleasing  in- 
stance of  the  pure  Italian 
class  of  design  sometimes 
found  in  Germany  at  this  age. 

Its  crypt,  too,  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  vaulting  of  great 
elegance  and  lightness,  ob- 
tained by  introducing  the 
horse-shoe  arch  or  an  arch 
more  tlian  half  a circle  in 
extent,  which  takes  off  the 
appearance  of  great  pressure 
upon  the  capital  of  the  pillar, 
and  gives  the  vault  that  height 
and  lightness  which  were 
afterwards  sought  for  and  ob- 
tained by  the  introduction  of 
the  pointed  arch.  It  is  still 
a question  whether  this  was 
not  the  more  pleasing  expe- 
dient of  the  two.  Thore  was 
one  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  horse-shoo  shape,  that 
considerable  difficulty  arose 
in  using  arches  of  different 
spans  in  the  same  roof,  which 
with  pointed  arches  became 
perfectly  easy. 

Another  example  of  the 
Italian  mode  of  design  is 
found  in  the  church  of  I(o- 
sheim  in  Alsace,  the  fayade  of  which  (woodcut  No.  4f>0)  might  as 
well  be  found  in  Verona  as  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Its  interior 


45a.  Root  Screen  al  Wecbeltmrg.  from  Pulfrtcfa. 
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is  of  pleasing  design,  though  bolder  and  more  massive  than  the  exterior 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 


The  facades  of  the  church  of  Marmoutier  in  the  same  province,  ami 
of  the  cathedral  of  Gucbwiller,  are  two  examples — very  similar  to  one 
another — of  a compromise  between  the  purely  Gorman  and  purely 
Italian  styles  of  design.  The  small  openings  in  the  former  look  almost 
liko  those  of  a southern  clime,  but  in  its  present  locality  give  to  the 
church  an  appearance  of  gloom  by  no  means  usual.  Still  it  has  the 
merit  of  vigorous  and  purpose-like  character. 

At  Hamburg  the  church  of  St.  Jacob  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Scotch  church  at  Ratisbon  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  Germany 
of  a simple  basilica  without  transepts  or  towers.  Its  principal  entrance 
is  a bold  anil  elegant  piece  of  design,  covered  with  grotesque  figures 
whoso  meaning  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Had  it  been  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  church,  it  might  have  formed  the  basis  of  a magnificent 
facade  ; but  stuck  as  it  is  unsymmetrically  on  one  side,  it  loses  half  its 
effect,  and  can  only  l>e  considered  as  a detached  piece  of  ornamenta- 
tion, which  is  here,  as  it  generally  is,  fatal  to  its  effect  as  an  architec- 
tural composition. 

Before  leaving  ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  a 
class  of  double  churches  and  double  chapels.  Of  these  the  typical 
example  is  the  church  of  Swartz  Rheindorf,1  dedicated  in  the  year 


1 IMl*  I)<>}»|K>lkirchc  zu  S.K.D.,  by  Andreas  Simons  : Bonn,  1846. 
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1 151.  It  is  in  itself  a pleasing  specimen  of  the  Htyle,  iirespcctive  of 
its  peculiarity.  It  is,  however,  simply  a church  in  two  stories.  At  first 


461. 


Cburcti  Ml  Murmoutier.  From  Chapuy. 


sight  the  lower  ono  looks  like  an  extensive  crypt.  This,  however,  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  its  purpose,  but  rather  an  increase  of  accommo- 
dation, to  enable  two  congregations  to  hear  tho  same  service  at  tho 
same  time,  there  being  always  in  the  centre  of  tho  floor  of  tho  upper 
church  an  opening  sufficient  for  those  above  to  hear  tho  service,  and 
for  some  of  them  at  least  to  soo  the  altar  below.  In  castle  chapels, 
where  this  method  is  most  common,  the  upper  story  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  noblesse,  the  lower  by  their  retainers,  which 
makes  the  arrangement,  intelligible  enough. 

In  the  castle  at  Nuremberg  there  is  an  old  double  chapel  of  this 
sort,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  this  instance  that  thcro  was  an  opening 
between  the  two  : if  it  existed,  it  has  been  stopped  up.  Thcro  is 
another  at  Egor,  and  two  described  by  Puttrich  in  his  beautiful  work 
on  Saxony  : one  of  these,  tho  chapel  at  Landsbcrg  near  Halle,  is  given 
in  plan  and  section  in  woodcuts  No.  402  and  No.  40.'! ; and  though  small, 
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being  only  40  ft.  by  28  internally,  presents  some  beautiful  combina- 
tions, and  the  details  are  finished  with  a degree  of  elegance  not  gene- 


>...U 1 1 1 

to  tO  ft. 

462.  Plan  of  Chapel  at  I^antlftbcrg. 
From  I'u  II rich. 


463.  Section  of  Chapel  at  I^indaberg. 

From  Pultrich. 


rally  found  in  larger  edifices:  the  other,  that  at  Freiburg  on  the 
Unstrutt,  measuring  21  ft.  by  28,  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  class,  from 
the  beauty  of  its  capitals  and  the  finish  of  every  part  of  it.  It  belongs  in 
time  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th,  or  rather  jierhaps  to  the  18th  century, 
and  from  the  form  of  its  vaults  and  the  foliation  of  their  principal  ribs, 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  firing  it  down  to  a later  period  ; for  it  would 
bo  by  no  moans  wonderful  if  in  a gem  like  this  the  lords  of  the  castle 
should  revert  to  their  old  German  stylo  instead  of  adopting  foreign 
innovations.  The  windows  aro  of  pointed  Gothic,  and  do  not  appear 
like  insertions. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  remains  of  domestic  architecture  are  few 
and  insignificant  as  compared  with  those  of  the  great  monumental 
churches,  which  in  that  ago  were  the  buildings  par  excellence  on  which 
the  wealth,  the  talent,  and  the  enorgy  of  the  nation  were  so  profusely 
lavished.  Nothing  now  remains  of  the  palaces  which  Charlemagno 
built  at  Ingelheim  or  at  Aix-la-Chapcllo,  nor  of  the  residences  of 
many  of  his  successors,  till  wo  come  to  tho  period  of  the  llohenstau- 
fens.  Of  their  palaces  at  Gelnhausen  and  the  Wartburg  enough  re- 
mains to  toll  us  at  least  in  what  style  and  with  what  degree  of  taste 
they  were  erected,  and  tho  remains  of  the  contemporary  castle  of 
Muenzenberg  complete,  as  far  as  we  can  ever  now  expect  it  to  bo 
completed,  our  knowledge  of  the  subjoct. 
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Besides  these  a considerable  number  of  ecclesiastical  cloistered 
edifices  still  remain,  and  some  important  dwelling-houses  in  Cologne 
and  elsewhere  ; but  altogether  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  meagre,  a 
circumstance  that  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as  from  what  we  do  find, 
wo  cannot  fail  to  form  a high  idea  of  the  stato  of  the  domestic  arts  of 
building  at  that  period. 

All  that  remains  of  the  once  splendid  palace  of  Barbarossa  at  Geln- 
hausen  is  a chapel  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  last  chapter ; 
if  is  architecturally  a double  chapel,  except  that  the  lower  story  was 
used  as  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  not  for  divine  service. 
To  the  left  of  this  wero  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace,  pre- 
senting a facade  of  about  112  ft.  in  length,  and  probably  half  as  high. 
Along  the  front  ran  a corridor  about  10  ft.  deep,  a precaution  apparently 

necessary  to  keep  out  rain  before  glass 
came  to  1h)  generally  used.  Behind  this 
there  seem  to  have  boon  three  rooms  on 
each  floor,  the  largest,  or  throne-room, 
being  about  50  ft.  square.  The  prin- 
cipal architectural  features  of  what  re- 
mains are  tho  open  arcades  of  the  ftuytde, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  tho  last 
woodcut.  For  elegance  of  proportion  and 
lmauty  of  detail  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
anything  of  the  age,  and  certainly  give  a 
very  high  idea  of  tho  degree  of  excellenco 
to  which  architecture  and  the  decorative 
aits  had  then  been  carried. 

The  castle  on  the  Wartburg  is  histori- 
cally the  most  important  edifice  of  its  class  in  Germany,  and  its  size 
and  state  of  preservation  render  it  equally  renmrknblo  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  It  was  in  one  of  its  halls  that  tho  celebrated  contest 
was  held  lietween  the  six  most  eminent  jioets  of  Germany  in  the  year 
I20U,  which,  though  it  nearly  ended  fatally  to  one  of  them  at  least, 
shows  how  much  importance  was  attached  to  tho  profession  of  literature 
at  even  that  oarly  period.  Here  the  sainted  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  lived 
with  her  cruel  brother-in-law  ; here  she  practised  those  virtues  and 
endured  those  misfortunes  that  render  her  name  so  dear  and  so  familiar 
to  all  the  races  of  Germany  ; and  it  was  in  this  castle  that  Luther  found 
shelter  after  leaving  the  Diet  at  Worms,  and  where  he  resided  under 
tho  name  of  Bitter  Goorgo,  till  happier  times  enabled  him  to  resume  his 
labours  abroad. 

Tho  principal  building  in  the  castle  where  these  events  took  placo 
closely  resembles  that  at  Gelnhausen,  except  that  it  is  larger,  being 
120  ft.  in  length  by  50  in  width.  It  is  three  stories  in  height,  without 
counting  the  basement,  which  is  added  to  the  height,  at  one  end  by 
the  slope  of  the  ground. 

All  along  the  front  of  every  story  is  an  open  corridor  leading  to 
the  inner  rooms,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  now  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  the  castle  having  been  always  inhabited,  and  altered 


165.  Capital,  Gcltihansfn.  From  Millltt, 
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in  modern  times  to  suit  the  convenience  and  wants  of  its  recent  occu- 
piers. In  its  details  it  has  hardly  the  elegance  of  Gelnhauscn,  but  its 
general  appearance  is  solid  and  imposing,  the  whole  effect  being  ob- 
tained by  the  grouping  of  the  openings,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
tho  older  palaces  at  Venice  more  than  any  other  buildings  of  the 
class.  It  has  not  perhaps  their  minute  elegance,  but  it  far  siupasscs 
them  in  grandeur  and  in  all  the  elements  of  true  architectural  magni- 
ficonco.  Recently  it  has  been  restored,  apparently  with  considerable 
judgment,  and  it  well  deserves  tho  pains  bestowed  upon  it  as  one  of 
tho  best  illustrations  of  its  style  still  existing  in  Europe. 


466.  View  of  the  Warlburg.  From  I’uttrub. 

The  castle  on  the  Muenzenbcrg,  like  those  of  Gelnhauscn  and 
Wartburg,  belongs  to  the  13th  century,  and,  though  less  important,  is 
hardly  less  elegant  than  either.  It  derives  a peculiar  species  of  pic- 
turesqueness from  being  built  principally  of  tho  prismatic  basalt  of 
the  neighbourhood,  using  the  crystals  in  their  natural  form,  and  where 
these  were  not  available,  the  stones  have  been  rusticated  with  a bold- 
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ness  that  gives  great  value  to  the  moro  ornamental  parts,  in  them- 
Belves  objects  of  considerable  beauty. 

None  of  theso  castles  have  much  pretension  to  interest  or  mugnifi- 
eence  as  fortifications,  which  gives  an  idea  of  moro  peaceful  times  and 
more  settled  security  than  we  could  quite  expect  in  that  age,  especially 
as  wo  find  in  tho  period  of  the  pointed  style  so  many  and  such  splendid 
fortifications  crowning  every  eminence  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  indeed  iu  every  comer  of  tho  land.  They  may  have  been  rebuild- 
ings of  castles  of  this  date,  but  1 am  not  aware  of  any  having  been 
ascertained  to  lie  so. 

There  is  no  want  of  specimens  of  conventual  buildings  and  cloisters 
in  Germany  of  this  age  ; but  every  one  is  singularly  deficient  both  in 
design  as  a whole  and  in  elegance  of  parts.  Not  one.  for  instance,  can 
compare  witb  the  beauty  of  Zurich.  The  elegant  arcades  of  the  palaces 
we  have  just  been  describing  nowhere  reappear  in  conventual  buildings. 
Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  such  certainly 
is  the  fact. 

The  best  collection  of  examples  of  German  convents  is  found  in 
Hoisscrce’s  ‘ Nicder  Rhein.'  Hut  neither  those  of  St.  Gcrcon  nor  of  the 

Apostles,  nor  St.  l’anta- 
lconc  at  Cologne,  merit 
attention  as  works  of 
art,  though  certainly 
curious  us  historical  mo- 
numents ; and  tho  lateral 
galleries  of  Sta.  Maria 
in  Capitulo  are  even  in- 
ferior in  design,  though 
their  resemblanco  to  tho 
style  of  Ravenna  gives 
them  valuo  arclueologi- 
cally.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  tho  cloisters  at 
Ileisterbach,  and  even 
to  the  more  elegant  tran- 
sitional buildings  at  Al- 
tenberg.  Almost  all  these 
examples,  nevertheless, 
possess  some  elegant 
capitals  and  some  parts 
worthy  of  study ; but 
they  are  badly  put  toge- 
ther and  badly  used,  so 
that  tho  pleasing  effect 
of  a cloistered  court  and 
conventual  buildings  is 
hero  almost  entirely  lost, 
iti 7.  Itwclllng.bvtac,  Colwgiic.  From  IktUarrtf.  lhe  cause  of  this  is  hard 

to  explain,  when  we  sec 
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so  much  beauty  of  design  in  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  generally 
accompaniments. 

There  are  several  dwelling-houses  in  Cologne  and  elsewhere  which 
show  how  early  German  town  residences  assumed  the  tall  gabled  fronts 
which  they  retained  to  a very  late  period  through  all  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  details  with  which  they  were  carried  out.  In 
the  illustration  (woodcut  No.  4fi7)  there  is  little  ornament,  but  the 
forms  of  tho  windows  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  parts  are 
pleasing,  and  the  gonoral  effect  produced  certainly  satisfactory.  Tho 
size  of  tho  lower  windows  is  remarkable  for  the  age,  and  the  details 
are  pure,  and  executed  with  a degree  of  lightness  which  we  are  far 
from  considering  as  a general  characteristic  of  so  early  a style. 

Tho  windows  at  the  back  of  the  house,  illustrated  in  tho  last  wood- 
cut,  arc  so  large,  that  were  it  not  for  the  unmistakeable  character  of 
the  first,  and  of  somo 
of  its  details,  we  might 
bo  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  belonged  to  a 
much  more  modern  age. 

As  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut  No.  438,  its  details 
are  as  elegant  as  any- 
thing in  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  pointed 
stylo. 

There  are  several  mi- 
nor peculiarities  which 
perhaps  it  might  be 
more  regular  to  mention 
hero,  but  which  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to 
allude  to  when  wo  re- 
turn to  Germany  in 
speaking  of  the  pointed 
style.  One,  however, 
cannot  thus  be  passed 
over — tho  form  which  windows  in  churches  and  cloisters  were  begin- 
ning to  assume  just  lreforo  tho  period  when  the  transition  to  tho  pointed 
style  took  place. 

Up  to  that  period  the  Germans  showed  no  tendency  to  adopt  win- 
dow tracery,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  afterwards  understood,  nor 
to  divide  their  windows  into  compartments  by  mullions.  1 do  not 
even  know  of  an  instance  in  any  church  of  the  windows  being  so 
grouped  together  as  to  suggest  such  an  expedient.  All  their  older 
windows,  on  tho  contrary,  are  simple  round-headed  ojrenings,  with  the 
jambs  more  or  less  ornamented  by  nook-shafts  and  other  such  expe- 
dients. At  the  end  of  the  12tli  and  ln-ginning  of  tho  13th  century 
they  seem  to  have  desired  to  render  the  openings  more  ornamental, 
probably  because  tracery  had  to  a certain  extent  been  adopted  in 
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460.  Windows  from  Sion  Church, 
Cologne.  From  BuUteree. 


Franco  anil  the  Netherlands  at  that  period.  They  did  this  first  by 
foiling  circles  and  semicircles,  tho  former  a pleasing,  tho  lutter  a very 
unpleasing,  form  of  window,  but  not  so  laid 
as  the  three-quarter  windows — if  1 may  so  call 
them — used  in  the  church  of  Sion  at  Cologne 
(woodcut  No.  409)  and  elsewhere  : these,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  so  objectionable  as  the  fantastic 
shapes  they  sometimes  assumed,  as  in  these 
examples  (woodcut  No.  470),  taken  from  St. 
Guerin  at  Neuss.  Many  others  might  be  quoted  whose  fonus  are 
constructively  laid  without  being  redeemed  by  an  elegance  of  outline 

that  sometimes  enables 
us  to  overlook  their 
other  faults.  Tho  more 
fantastic  of  these,  it 
iB  true,  were  seldom 
glazed,  but  more  open- 
ings in  towers  or  into 
roofs.  These  windows 
are  also  found  generally 
in  transition  specimens 
when  men  are  trying  experiments  before  settling  down  to  a new  course 
of  design.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  very  objectionable,  and  are 
the  one  thing  that  shakes  the  confidence  that  might  otherwise  be  felt 
in  the  power  of  tho  old  German  style  to  perfect  itself  without  foreign 
aid. 


470.  Windows  from  St.  Guerin  at  XeuM.  From  Bolaseree. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES'. 

Charlemagne 768-813 

Kollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy  ....  911 

Hugh  Cap*  t . * 

William  II.  of  Normandy,  or  the  Con- 
queror   1055-1086 

Henry  1.  of  France  1031 

Philip  l.,or  TAnKmrenx i960 

1/mii  VL,  or  le  Oroa . 110#  i 

Louis  VII.,  or  le  Jeune 1137  | 

Si.  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux  . . . 1091-1153 

Philip  II.  or  P Auguste 1180  1 

Louis  VIII.,  or  the  Lion 1223 

Ixmifl  IX.,  or  the  Saint 1226 


DATES. 

Philip  HI.,  the  Hartly  .....  a.d.  1270 

Philip  IV.,  or  the  pair 1286 

Iliilip  VI.  of  Valois 132# 

Battle  of  Crccy 1316 

John  Il„  the  Good 1350 

Charles  V.,  the  Wise 1364 

Charles  VI.,  the  Beloved 1380 

Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious  .....  1422 

Joan  of  Arc 1412-1431 

IajuIh  XI 1461 

Charles  VIII 1483 

Louis  Xll | 149# 

Francis  1 ....  1515 


It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  antiquaries  of  France  havo  turned 
their  attention  to  the  mediaival  monuments  of  their  country.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  worthy  of  that  brilliant  people,  and  of 
the  zeal  and  rapidity  with  which  they  enter  upon  any  new  undertaking. 
Still  the  subject  must  bo  considered  as  hitherto  far  from  being  tho- 
roughly and  systematically  known.  French  architecture  presents  a 
field  of  inquiry  of  vast  extent.  This  is  owing  to  tho  circumstance  that 
no  country  in  Europe  presents  so  raauy  nationalities  mixed  together  in 
such  inextricable  confusion  as  tho  now  uniform  and  united  empire  of 
Franco.  It  is  not  at  the  present  day  easy  to  understand  how  many  races, 
religions,  and  customs  havo  been  swept  away  and  levelled  during  the 
eight  centuries  of  wars,  persecutions,  and  despotism  which  have  reduced 
her  to  one  religion,  one  language,  and  ono  central  government  ramifying 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land;  but  till  they  are  known  and  under- 
stood, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  appreciate  either  the  history  or  the  forms 
of  the  beautiful  stylo  of  architecture  that  adonis  evory  part  of  the  land. 

- At  the  samo  time,  it  is  jierhaps  only  through  this  architecture  that  wo 
can  either  understand  or  know  what  these  races  were,  and  what  their 
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history  or  locality.  In  no  other  country  is  the  importance  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  ethnography  and  architecture  so  evident  as  in 
France. 

The  annexed  map,  though  imperfect,  points  out  the  chief  di- 
visions of  the  subject  before  the  progress  of  Frankish  domination 
and  the  crusades  against  the  Waldenses  had  obliterated  some  of  the 
principal  distinctions  of  the  country.1  Its  main  features  must  be 


1 A .small  chart  of  the  name  sort  has  been 
published  by  M.de  Cnumont,"  which,  though 
an  improvement,  still  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  ; but  until  every  church  is  examined, 
and  every  typical  s|K*cimen  at  least  pub- 
lished, it  is  impossible  to  mark  out  more 


than  the  general  features  of  the  chart. 
Imperfect,  however,  as  they  are  in  this  one, 
they  are  still  more  numerous  and  more  de- 
tailed than  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  follow 
and  to  trace  out  in  the  limited  space  of  this 
work. 


* Abeceiaire  d* Architecture,  p.  IT 4. 
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pointed  out  and  borne  in  mind,  or  the  sequel  will  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  subdivision  of  Franco  is  that  into  the 
provinces  of  North  and  South,  by  a line  passing  through  the  valley  of 
the  Loire.  To  the  north  of  it,  tho  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  Normans — 
all  German  races  or  closely  allied  to  them — settled  in  such  numbers 
as  nearly  to  obliterate  the  original  Celtic  and  other  races,  introducing 
their  own  feudal  customs,  and  a style  of  architecture  not  only  essen- 
tially Gothic,  but  virtually  the  Gothic  par  excellence. 

To  the  south  of  this  line  the  Teutonic  races  never  settled,  nor  did 
they  gain  the  ascendancy  here  till  after  the  campaigns 'of  Simon  de 
Moutfort,  before  alluded  to,  when  the  sword  and  the  faggot  extin- 
guished the  Protestantism  of  the  races,  and  introduced  a bastard 
Gothic  style  into  the  land.  Before  that  time  the  Romanesque  style, 
derived  from  the  Koreans,  had  gradually  been  undergoing  a process  of 
change  and  naturalization,  taking  a form  in  which  we  can  trace  the 
gradually  rising  influence  of  the  Northern  styles.  It.  was,  like  the 
German  Bound  Gothic,  a distinct  and  separate  style,  till  superseded 
by  the  all-pervading  Gothic  from  the  north  of  France. 

As  will  be  observed  on  the  map,  the  line  dividing  these  two  pro- 
vinces includes  both  banks  of  the  Loire  as  high  as  Tours,  dividing 
Brittany  into  two  equal  halves.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
(’her  to  the  northern  point  of  Auvergne,  leuving  Bourges  and  Bourbon 
to  the  north ; thence  by  a not  very  direct  line  it  passes  east,  till  it 
reaches  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  follows  that  stream  to  tho  Luke  of 
Geneva,  and  leaves  the  whole  valley  of  the  Saone  to  the  Burgundians ; 
thus  dividing  France  into  two  nearly  equal  and  woll-defined  ethno- 
graphic and  architectural  provinces. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  styles  of  these  provinces  by 
names.  I should  propose  to  call  that  of  tho  southern  the  Romance,1  and 
that  of  the  northern  Frankish. 

Turning  first  then  to  tho  south,  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  that 
province  into  at  least  4,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  6 subdivisions. 
The  first  of  these  is  Provence,  and  the  style  the  Provencal,  a name 
frequently  used  by  French  archjeologists,  and  familiar  to  them.  It 
occupies  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Lyons,  and  alotig  the 
coast  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  to  the  Pyrenees.  Within  these 
limits  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I know,  a single  church  or  building  that 
can  lay  a fair  claim  to  the  title  of  Gothic.  All  are  Romanesque,  or, 
more  properly,  Romance,  the  earliest  examples  with  a native  element 
timidly  peering  through,  which  afterwards  displays  itself  more  boldly. 
What  instances  there  are  of  late  Gothic  are  so  bad  and  so  evidently 
importations  as  to  deserve  no  mention. 

Tho  next  province  may  bo  called  tho  Aquitaniau,  comprising  the 


1 The  use  of  (his  term  is  a little  awkward 
at  first  from  its  having  another  meaning  in 
English  ; it  has,  however,  been  long  used  by 
English  etymologists  to  distinguish  the 
Uomauce  languages,  such  as  Italian,  Spanish, 


and  French,  from  those  of  Teutonic  origin, 
and  is  here  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense 
as  applied  to  architecture — to  those  styles 
derived  from  the  Roman,  but  one  degree 
more  removed  from  it  than  the  Romanesque. 
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whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Garonne  and  its  tributaries — all  that  country 
in  fact  where  the  names  of  towns  end  in  the  Basque  article  ac.  Its 
style  is  not  nearly  so  closely  allied  to  the  Romanesque  as  that  of  Pro- 
vence ; and  though  tending  towards  a Gothic  feeling,  is  always  so 
mixed  with  the  native  element  as  to  prevent  that  stylo  from  ever  pre- 
vailing, till  forcibly  introduced  by  the  Franks  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries. 

The  third  is  designated  that  of  Anjou,  or  the  Angiovine,  from  its 
most  distinguished  province.  This  includes  the  lower  part  of  the 
Loire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Cher.  Between  it  and 
the  sea  is  ti  strip  of  land,  including  the  Angonmois,  Saintonge,  and 
Vendee,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  place.  It  may  belong, 
so  far  as  wo  yet  know,  to  either  Aquitania  or  Anjou,  or  possibly  may 
deserve  a separate  title  altogether ; "but  in  the  map  it  is  annexed  for 
the  present  to  Poitou  or  the  Angiovine  province. 

In  Brittany  the  two  styles  meet,  and  are  so  mixed  together  that  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  them.  There  it  is  neither  pure  Romance  nor 
pure  Frankish,  but  a style  partaking  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  with- 
out belonging  to  oither. 

Besides  these,  thero  is  the  small  and  secluded  province  of  Au- 
vergne, having  a style  peculiarly  its  own,  which,  though  certainly 
belonging  to  the  southern  province,  is  easily  distinguished  from  any 
of  the  neighbouring  styles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  be  found 
of  an  early  age  in  France. 

Taking  then  a more  general  view  of  tho  Southern  province,  it  will 
be  seen  that  if  a line  were  drawn  from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  it  would 
pass  nearly  through  tho  middle  of  it.  At  tho  south-eastern  extremity 
of  such  a line  we  should  find  a stylo  almost  purely  Romanesque,  pass- 
ing- by  slow  and  equal  gradations  into  a Gothic  stylo  at  its  other 
extremity. 

On  turning  to  the  Frankish  province  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
Paris  is  hero  the  centre,  from  which  everything  radiates;  and  though 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  other  troubles  of  those  times,  with  the  re- 
building mania  of  the  1 3tli  century,  have  swept  away  nearly  all  traces 
of  the  early  buildings,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Gothic  stylo  arose 
in  tho  Isle  of  France,  and  thence  spread  to  all  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. 

Not  to  multiply  divisions,  wo  may  includo  in  tho  Northern  province 
many  varieties  that  will  afterwards  be  marked  as  distinct  in  maps  of 
French  architecture,  especially  at  the  south-east,  where  tho  Nivemois 
and  Bourbonnois,  if  not  deserving  of  separate  honours,  at  least  consist 
of  such  a complete  mixture  of  tho  Frankish,  tho  Burgundian,  with  tho 
Southern  styles,  that  they  cannot,  strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one, 
and  yet  partake  of  all.  The  Northern,  however,  is  certainly  tho  pre- 
dominant element,  and  with  that  therefore  they  should  be  classed. 

Beyond  this  to  the  eastward  lies  the  great  Burgundian  province, 
having  a well-defined  and  well-marked  stylo  of  its  own,  influenced  by 
or  influencing  all  those  around  it,  but  possessing  more  similarity’  to 
the  German  styles  than  to  those  of  Franco,  though  the  Roman  influ- 
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ence  is  hero  strong  enough  to  give  it  an  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Provencal.  This  is,  however,  an  affinity  of  form,  and  not  of  spirit ; for 
no  stylo  is  much  more  essentially  Gothic  than  that  of  Burgundy. 

To  the  westward  lies  the  architectural  province  of  Normandy,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Frankish  stylo  ; and  from  the 
power  of  the  Norman  dukes  in  the  lltli  and  12th  centuries,  and  tho 
accidental  circumstance  of  its  prosperity  in  those  centuries  when  the 
rest  of  France  was  prostrate  from  their  ravages  and  tom  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  Round  Gothic  stylo  shows  itself  here  with  a vigour 
and  completeness  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  evidently  only 
the  Frankish  stylo  liased  remotely  on  Roman  tradition,  but  which  tho 
Barbarians  used  with  a freedom  and  boldness  which  soon  converted  it 
into  a purely  national  Gothic  art.  This  soon  ripened  into  the  com- 
plete Gothic  style  of  tho  13th  century,  which  was  so  admired  as  soon 
to  spread  itself  over  tho  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  which  becamo  tho 
type  of  all  Gothic  architecture. 

Alsace  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  it  certainly  belongs 
wholly  to  Germany.  Lorraine  too  is  more  Gorman  than  French,  and 
if  included  at  all,  must  bo  as  an  exceptional  transitional  province. 
French  Flanders  belongs,  in  the  ago  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
to  the  Belgian  provinces  behind  it,  and  may  therefore  also  bo  disre- 
garded at  present ; but  even  after  rojecting  all  these,  enough  is  still 
loft  to  render  it  difficult  to  remoniber  and  follow  all  tho  changes  in 
style  introduced  by  those  different  races,  and  wliich  marked  not  only 
the  artistic  but  tho  political  state  of  Franco  during  tho  middle  ages, 
when  the  six  territorial  peers  of  France,  tho  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Flan- 
ders, Aquitania,  Normandy,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  represented 
the  six  principal  provinces  of  tho  kingdom,  under  thoir  suzerain,  the 
Count  or  King  of  Paris.  These  very  divisions  might  now  be  taken  to 
represent  the  architectural  distinctions,  were  it  not  that  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  these  great  princes  belongs  to  a later  epoch  than  tho  archi- 
tectural divisions  which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  must  now 
describe  somewhat  more  at  length. 

Provence. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  architecture 
which  it  would  lie  more  desirable  to  have  fully  and  carefully  written 
than  that  of  the  style  of  Provence  from  tho  retirement  of  the  Romans 
to  the  accession  of  tho  Franks.  This  country,  from  various  causes, 
retained  moro  of  its  former  civilisation  through  tho  dark  ages  than 
any  other,  at  least  on  this  side  of  tho  Alps.  Such  a history,  however, 
is  to  bo  dosired  more  in  an  arclweological  than  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view,  for  tho  Provencal  churches,  compared  with  the  true  Gothic, 
though  numerous  and  elegant,  are  small,  and  most  of  them  have 
undergone  such  alterations  as  to  prevent  us  from  judging  correctly  of 
thoir  original  effect.  Still  their  importance  to  tho  history  of  art  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  more  especially  towards  the  determination 
of  tho  much-mooted  question  of  the  history  of  tho  pointed  arch,  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  correct  deter- 
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imitation  of  the  age  of  these  churches.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  all  the 
churches  of  l’rovenco,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  St. 
Louis,  wore  vaulted,  and  have  their  vaults  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  the  pointed  arch.  Now  it  has  long  been  a received  dogma  with  the 
antiquaries  of  France  as  well  as  those  of  England,  that  the  pointed 
arch  was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  century — the  first  example  being 
assumed  to  bo  the  work  of  Abbot  Suger  at  St.  Denis  (1144-1152).  It 
follows  that  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  l’roven^al  archi- 
tecture have  felt  themselves  forced  to  bring  down  the  age  of  the 
churches  in  question,  or  at  least  of  their  roofs,  below  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  pointed  arch  has  already  been  sketched  aliove 
(p.  879  et  uttp/.),  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  now  perfectly  well 
known  that  it  was  currently  used  in  the  East  from  at  least  the  time  of 
( 'onstantine.1  We  need  not  therefore  feel  surprised  that  a people 
trading  with  the  Levant  from  their  great  port  of  Marseilles  should 
have  thence  borrowed  this  feature ; or  perhaps  wo  might,  rather  say, 
that  a people  descended  from  a colony  of  Pelasgic  Greeks  should 
revive  an  old  and  time-honoured  form  when  they  found  it  particularly 
suited  to  their  constructive  purposes.  So  remarkably  suitable  indeed 
was  it  that  wo  should  not  wonder  even  if  they  had  actually  invented 
it  <le  novo,  and  it  is  not  without  regret  that  wo  perceive  it  abandoned 
or  perverted.  This  use  of  the  pointed  arch  will  be  evident  from  the 
annexed  diagram,  which  is  a section  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  churches 
at  Vaison.  The  object  evidently  was  to  lay  the  roof  or  roofing  tiles 
directly  on  the  vault,  as  the  llomans  had  done  on  their  domes,  and  also, 


so  far  as  we  know,  on  their  thermal.  Had  thoy  used  a circular  vault 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  evident,  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
that  to  obtain  the  straight-lined  roof  externally,  and  the  watershed,  it 
would  have  been  requisite  to  load  the  centre  of  the  vault  to  a most 
dangerous  extent,  as  at  a ; whereas  with  the  pointed  arch  it  only 

1 For  the  detail  of  the  argument  1 must  other  papers  of  the  time.  See  also  a paper 
refer  the  render  to  a paper  rcud  by  me  to  the  read  in  the  same  plnee  in  the  following  month 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  June  18th,  (July,  1849),  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
1849,  and  published  in  the  ‘Builder,’  and 
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required  the  small  amount  of  filling  up  shown  at  b,  and  even  that 
might,  have  been  avoided  by  a little  contrivance  if  thought  necessary. 
By  adopting  the  pointed  form  the  weights  are  so  distributed  as  to 
ensure  stability  and  to  render  the  vault  self-supporting.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Gothic  architects  everywhere  treated  these 
vaults  as  mere  false  ceilings,  covering  them  with  a roof  of  wood — an 
expedient  highly'  objectionable  in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire  or  from  neglect,  of  almost  all  the  churches  we  now  find 
in  ruins  ull  over  Europe ; whereas,  had  they  adhered  either  to  the 
Homan  or  Romance  style  of  roofing,  it  would  not  have  required  the 
constant  upholding  hand  of  man  to  proteot  the  buildings  from  decay'. 

The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode 
of  roofing  was  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  to  intersecting  vaults.  The 
Homans,  it  is  true,  had  conquered  the  difficulty ; so  had  the  Byzantine 
architects,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  displaying  the  ends  of  the  vaults 
as  ornaments ; and  even  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  this  system  is  adopted, 
and  with  tho  additional  advantage  of  the  pointed  roof  might  have  been 
carried  further.  iStill  it  must,  bo  confessed  that  it  was  not  easy — that  it 
required  moro  skill  in  construction  and  a better  class  of  masonry'  than 
was  then  available  to  do  this  efficiently  and  well.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  Romance  pointed  vaults  are  simple  tunnel- vaults  without, 
intersections,  and  that  the  Gothic  architects,  when  they  adopted  the 
form,  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  hiding  tho  upper  sides  of  their 
vaults  beneath  a temporary  wooden  roof,  which  protected  them  from 
the  injuries  of  tho  weather.  This  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  they  made : had  they  carefully  profiled  and  ornamented  the 
exterior  of  tho  stone  roofs  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ornamented 
the  inside,  their  buildings  would  have  been  not  only  much  more 
beautiful,  but  much  more  permanent,  and  tho  style  would  have  been 
saved  from  the  principal  falsity  that  now  deforms  it.  Even  as  it  is,  if 
we  wished  intelligently  to  adapt  the  Gothic  to  our  purposes,  instead 
of  merely  copying  it,  this  is  ono  of  the  points  to  which  we  ought  first 
to  turn  our  attention. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  alluded  to  hero,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  {minted  arch  at 
an  early  age  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  was  the  use  of  domes 
as  a roofing  expedient.  Those,  it  is  true,  are  not  found  in  Provence, 
but  they  are  common  in  Aquitaine  and  Anjou — some  of  them  certainly' 
of  tho  11th  century;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  tliat  these  ure 
not  the  earliest,  though  their  predecessors  have  perished  or  not  yet 
been  brought  to  light. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (p.  381)  how  difficult  it  is  to  intro- 
duce pendentives  between  two  circular  arches,  and  how  naturally  and 
easily  they  fit  between  two  of  a pointed  fonu.  At  St.  Front,  I’erigeux, 
at  Moissae,  and  at  Lochcs  we  find  the  pointed  arch,  introduced  evi- 
dently for  this  purpose,  and  forming  a class  of  roofs  moro  like  those 
of  mosques  in  Cairo  than  any  other  building  in  Europe.  It  is  true 
they  now  look  bare  and  formal — their  decorations  having  been  origin- 
ally' painted  on  stucco,  which  has  peeled  off ; but  still  the  variety'  of 
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form  and  perspective  they  afford  internally,  and  the  character  and 
truthfulness  they  givo  to  the  roof  as  seen  from  without,  are  such  ad- 
vantages that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  theso  two  expedients  of  stone 
external  roofs  and  domes  were  not  adopted  in  Gothic.  Had  the  great 
architects  of  that  style  in  the  13th  century  carried  out  theso  with  their 
characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  they  would  haye  left  us  a style  in 
every  respect  infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  beautiful  than  the  one 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  we  are  copying  so  servilely, 
instead  of  trying,  with  our  knowledge  and  means  of  construction,  to 
repair  the  errors  and  omissions  of  our  forefathers,  and  out  of  the 
inheritance  they  huvo  left  us  to  work  out  something  more  beautiful 
and  more  worthy  of  our  greater  refinement  and  advanced  civilisation. 

As  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  we 
might  at  least,  we  should  think,  have  taken  a hint  from  them  : they 
could  not  vault,  and  consequently  were  obliged  to  construct  their  roofs 
with  wood ; hut  they  covored  their  temple-roofs  externally  with  tiles 
of  stone  and  marble,  making  them  to  appearance  as  solid,  and  certainly 
quite  as  ornamental  as  the  walls.  In  this,  ns  in  most  things,  their 
practice  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  tho  mediiuval  architects. 
The  internal  roof  of  tho  latter  was  of  stone,  tho  outer  one  of  wood  : the 
Grooks,  on  the  other  bund,  put  tho  wood  internally,  tho  stone  on  the 
exterior.  The  happy  medium  seems  to  bo  that  which  the  Romance 
architects  aimed  at — a complete  homogeneous  roof,  made  of  tho  most 
durable  materials  and  ornamented,  both  externally  and  internally,  and 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  and  really 
artistic  mode  of  effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  one  to  which  attention 
should  now  be  turned.1 

Among  tho  Provencal  churches,  oue  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
Notre  Dame  do  Dorns,  tho  cathedral  at  Avignon.  Like  all  the  others, 
its  dimensions  are  small  as  compared  with  those  in  the  northern  pro- 
vince, as  it  is  only  200  ft.,  in  length,  and  the  nave  about  30  ft.  in  width. 
The  side  aisles  have  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  their  plan  and  dimensions  were. 

Tho  most  remarkable  feature  and  tho  least  altered  is  the  porch, 
which  Ls  so  purely  Romanesque  that  it  might  almost  lie  said  to  be 
copied  from  such  a building  as  the  arches  on  the  bridge  of  Ghamas 
(woodcut  No.  276).  It  presents,  however,  all  that  attenuation  of  the 
horizontal  features  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 
cannot  rank  higher  than  tho  Carlovingian  era  ; nor,  indeed,  can  it  be 
brought  lower,  being  too  purely  classical  for  any  of  the  styles  after 
that  date.  The  same  ornaments  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  being 
integral  parts  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  pointed  roof,  have  led  to 
various  theories  to  account  for  this  copying  of  classical  details  at  a 
later  period.  It  lias  been  sufficiently  explained  above,  how  early  the 
pointed  arch  was  introduced  as  a vaulting  expedient  in  this  quarter ; 


1 The  Scotch  and  Irish  Celts  seem  to  attempts  at  true  stone  roofs:  the  influence, 
have  had  a conception  of  this  truth,  and  in  however,  of  the  Gothic  races  oveipowered 
both  these  countries  we  find  some  bold  them,  and  the  mixed  roof  became  universal. 
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and  that  difficulty  being  removed,  we  may  safely  ascribe  the  whole  of 
the  osseutial  parts  of  this  church  to  the  ago  of  Cluirlemagne. 


473.  Purcli  of  Notre  Lfciiue  do  Lfcmift,  Avignon.  From  Labonle’a  Munumens  de  la  France. 


Next  perhaps  iu  importance  to  this,  is  the  church  of  St.  Trophime 
at  Arles,  the  navo  of  which,  with  its  pointed  vault,  probably  belongs 
to  the  sumo  age,  though  its  porch  (woodcut  No.  474),  instead  of  being 
the  earliest  part,  as  in  the  hist  instance,  is  here  the  most  modern,  having 
been  erected  in  tho  11th  century,  when  the  church  to  which  it  is  attached 
acquired  additional  celebrity  by  the  translation  of  tho  body  of  St. 
Trophime  to  a final  resting  place  within  its  walls.  As  it  is,  it  forms  a 
curious  and  interesting  pendant  to  tho  one  last  quoted,  showing  how 
in  the  course  of  4 centuries  the  style  had  passed  from  debased  Roman 
to  a pitroly  native  form,  still  retaining  a strong  tradition  of  its  origin, 
but  so  used  and  so  ornamented,  that  were  wo  not  ablo  to  traco  buck  tho 
steps  one  by  one,  by  which  the  porch  at  Avignon  led  to  that  of  Arles, 
we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  succession. 

Tho  porches  at  Air,  Cuxa,  Coustonges,  Prados,  Valcabre,  Tarascon, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  province,  form  a series  of  singular  interest,  and 
of  great  beauty  of  detail  mixed  with  all  tho  rich  exuberance  of  our  own 
Norman  doorways,  and  follow  one  another  by  such  easy  gradations, 
that  tho  relative  age  of  each  may  easily  be  determined. 

Tho  culminating  example  is  that  at  St.  Gilles,  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhone,  which  is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  church  of  its  class,  but 
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474.  Porcb  of  St.  TrupLixne,  Arles.  Kruni  Chapuy,  Moyen  Age  MouuoicntaL 

bo  classical  in  many  of  its  details,  that  it  probably  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  this  one  at  Arles,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  though 
far  exceeding  it  in  magnificence.  It  consists  of  three  such  porches 
placed  sido  by  side,  and  connected  together  by  colonnades — if  they 
may  bo  so  called — and  sculpture  of  the  richest  class,  forming  altogether 
a frontal  decoration  unsuipasscd,  except  in  the  northern  churches  of 
the  13th  century.  Such  porches,  however,  as  those  of  llheims,  Amiens, 
and  Chartres,  surpass  even  these  in  elaborate  richness  and  in  dimen- 
sions, though  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  are  really  more  beautiful  in 
design. 

Thero  is  another  church  of  the  Carlovingian  era  at  Orange,  and 
one  at  Nismes,  probably  belonging  to  the  9th  century  ; both  however 
very  much  injured  by  alterations  and  repairs.  In  the  now  deserted 
city  of  Vaison  there  are  two  churches,  so  classical  in  their  style,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  M.  Laborde,  and  the  French  antiquaries  in 
general,  classing  them  as  remains  of  the  classical  period.  In  any 
other  country  on  this  sido  of  the  Alps  such  an  inference  would  be  in- 
evitable ; but  here  another  code  of  criticism  must  Ikj  applied  to  them. 
The  oldest,  the  chapel  of  St.  Quinide,  belongs  probably  to  the  9th  or 
10th  century.  It  is  small,  but  singularly  elegant  and  classical  in  the 
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stylo  of  its  architecture.  The  apse  is  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  in  a manner  of  which 
no  other  example  is  found  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  1 know.  Exter- 
nally it  is  two  sides  of  a square,  internally  a semicircle ; at  each  angle 
of  the  exterior  and  in  each  face  is  a pilaster,  fairly  imitated  from  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  supporting  an  entablature  that  might  very  well 
mislead  a Northern  antiquary  into  the  error  of  supjiosing  it  was  a 
Pagan  temple. 

The  cathedral,  though  larger,  is  more  Gothic  both  in  plan  and 
detail,  though  not  without  some  classical  features,  and  entirely  free 
from  the  bold  rudeness  of  stylo  we  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  architecture  of  the  11th  century,  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  system 
of  vaulting  has  already  been  explained  (woodcut  No.  472),  hut  neither 
of  these  buildings  liavo  yet  mot  with  the  attention  thoy  so  richly 
merit  from  those  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  progress  of  art  from 
the  decline  of  the  pure  Roman  to  the  rise  of  the  true  Gothic  styles. 


475.  Apt*  of  Church  at  AlcL  From  Taylor  tuul  Nodier,  Voyages  dans  I'ADciennc  France. 


Taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  the 
Htylo  is  the  ruined — now,  I fear,  nearly  destroyed — church  of  Alet, 
which,  though  belonging  to  the  11th  century,  wns  singularly  classical 
in  its  details,  and  wonderfully  elegant  in  every  part  of  its  design.  Of 
this  the  apse,  as  having  undergone  no  subsequent  transformation, 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting,  though  not  the  most  beautiful  por- 
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tion.  Tho  upjior  part  was  adorned  with  dwarf  Corinthian  pilasters, 
surmounted  by  a cornice  that  would  not  discredit  the  buildings 

of  Diocletian  at  Spala- 
tro;  tho  lower  part  by 
forms  of  more  Mcditeval 
character,  but  scarcely 
less  elegance.  In  the 
interior,  tho  triumphal 
arch,  as  it  would  be 
called  in  a Homan  basi- 
lica, is  adorned  by  two 
Corinthian  pillars,  de- 
signed with  the  bold 
freedom  of  the  age, 
though  retaining  the 
classical  forms  in  a most 
unexpected  degree. 

The  rest  of  the  church 
is  ns  elegunt  as  these 
parts,  though  far  less 
classical,  tho  necessities 
of  vaulting  and  construc- 
tion requiring  a differ- 
ent modo  of  treatment, 
and  tho  ago  permitting 
a departure  from  conven- 
tional forms,  of  which 
in  the  apse  the  architect- 
does  not  seem  to  have 
47«.  lulenul  Annie  of  A|ne  nl  Alct.  Krom  Tnylur  ain]  Nudier.  considered  himself  at 

liberty  to  make  use. 

Jn  strange  contrast  to  this  is  the  bold,  rude,  and  gloomy  church  of 
Carcassonne,  erected  by  men  who  seem  to  have  bad  far  more  sympathy 
with  the  embattled  towers  that  surround  it  than  with  the  elegance  of 
cloistered  retirement  which  seems  to  have  presided  over  the  other. 
Though  both  of  the  same  ago,  nothing  can  well  l>e  more  different  than 
these  two  churches,  the  one  being  as  Gothic  as  the  other  is  classical. 
Hut  even  tho  church  at  Carcassonno  is  not  devoid  of  classical  re- 
miniscences in  tho  Corinthian  character  of  its  pilasters  and  their 
capitals,  though  these  harmonise  but  ill  with  the  massive  piers  to 
w'kich  they  are  attached,  and  tho  gloomy  pointed  vault  supported 
by  them. 

The  church  at  Fontifroide,  near  Xarbonne,  shows  tho  style  in  its 
completeness,  perhaps  lietter  than  any  other  example.  Thore  not  only 
tho  roof  is  pointed,  but  all  the  constructive  openings  have  assumed  tho 
same  forms.  The  windows  and  doorways,  it  is  true,  still  retain  their 
circular  heads,  and  did  retain  them  as  long  as  the  native  style  flou- 
rished. the  pointed-headed  opening  being  only  introduced  by  tho 
Franks  under  Simon  de  Montfort. 
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Tho  section  across  the  nave  shows  the  form  of  tho  central  vault, 
which  the  other  section  shows  to  be  a plain  tunnel-vault  unbroken  by 
any  intersection  throughout  the  whole  length  of  tho  nave.  The  side 
aisles  arc  roofed  with  half  vaults,  forming  abutments  to  the  central 
arches — the  advantage  of  this  construction  being,  ns  before  explained, 
that  tho  tiles  or  paving-stones  of  the  roof  rest  directly  on  the  vault 
without  the  intervention  of  any  carpentry.  Internally  also  the  build- 
ing displays  an  elegant  simplicity  and  constructive  propriety.  Its 
chief  defect  is  tho  darkness  of  the  vault  from  the  absence  of  a 
clerestory,  which,  though  tolerable  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
South,  could  not  be  borne  in  tho  more  gloomy  North.  It  was  to 
correct  this,  as  wo  shall  afterwards  perceive,  that  in  the  North  the  roof 
of  the  aisles  was  first  raised  to  tho  height  of  that  of  the  central  nave, 
light  being  admitted  through  a gallery.  N ext  tho  upper  roof  of  the  aisles 
was  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  mere  strips  or  ribs  left  as  flying 
buttresses.  Lastly,  the  central  vault  was  cut  up  by  intersections,  so 
as  to  obtain  space  for  windows  to  the  very  height  of  the  ridge.  It  was 
this  last  expedient  that  necessitated  the  adoption  of  the  pointed- 
headed window ; which  might  never  have  been  introduced  but  for  tho 
invention  of  painted  glass,  which,  requiring  larger  openings,  compelled 
the  architects  to  bring  these  windows  closo  up  to  the  lines  of  the  con- 
structive vaulting,  and  so  follow  its  forms.  In  tho  South,  however, 
painted  glass  never  was,  at  least  in  tho  ago  of  which  wo  are  now 
speaking,  a favourite  mode  of  decoration,  and  tho  windows  remained 
so  small  as  never  to  approach  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  tho  lines  of 
tho  vault,  and  they  therefore  retained  their  national  and  more  beau- 
tiful circular-headed  termination.  Tho  arrangements  for  lighting  are, 
however,  undoubtedly  tho  most  defective  part  of  tho  arrangements  of 
the  Provencal  churches,  and  have  given  rise  to  its  being  called  a 
“ cavem-liko  Gothic,” 1 from  the  gloom  of  their  interiors  ,-is  compared 
with  the  glass  walls  of  their  Northern  rivals.  Still  it  by  no  means 

1 Wool’s  Letters  of  nn  Architect,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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follows  that  this  was  an  inherent  characteristic  of  the  stylo,  which 
could  not  have  been  remedied  bv  further  experience  ; but  it  is  probable 
that  no  ingenuity  would  ever  have  enabled  this  style  to  display  these 
enormous  surfaces  of  painted  glass,  whose  introduction  was,  if  not  the 
only,  at  least  the  principal  motive  of  all  those  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  Frankish  provinces. 

It  would  bo  tedious  to  attempt  to  describe  the  numerous  churches 

of  the  lltli  and  12tli  centuries 
which  are  found  in  every  con- 
siderable town  in  this  province  : 
some  of  them,  however,  such 
as  Fine,  St.  Guillem  lo  Desert, 
■St.  Martin  do  Landres,  Viguo- 
goul,  Yalmagne,  Lodfeve,  &e., 
deserve  particular  attention,  as 
exemplifying  this  style,  not  only 
in  its  earlier  forms,  but  after  it 
had  passed  into  a pointed  style, 
though  differing  very  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  North. 
Among  these  there  is  no  church 
more  interesting  than  the  old 
filial  ice-like  church  of  Mague- 
loue,  which,  from  its  exjKised 
situation,  open  to  the  attacks  of 
Saracenic  corsairs  as  well  as 
Christian  robbers,  looks  more 
like  a baronial  castle  than  a 
peaceful  church.  One  of  its 
doorways  shows  a curious  ad- 
mixture of  classical,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  taste,  which  only  cotdd  lie 
found  hero ; and  as  it  bears  a date  (1 178),  it  marks  an  ei>och  in  the  style 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Had  it  beou  completed,  the  church  of  St.  Gilles  would  perhaps  have 
been  the  most  splendid  of  the  province.  Its  portal  has  already  been 
spoken  of,  and  is  certainly  without  a rival  ; and  the  lower  church, 
which  belongs  to  the  1 1th  century,  is  worthy  of  its  magnificence.  It 
was,  however,  either  never  finished,  or  was  subsequently  ruined  along 
with  the  upper  church,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1110  by 
Raymond  IV.,  Count  of  St.  Gilles.  This  too  was  probably  never  com- 
pleted, or  if  it  was,  it  was  ruined  in  the  wars  with  the  Huguenots. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  and  though  wanting  the  richness  of  the  ear- 
lier examples,  it  perhaps  suipasses  them  all  in  the  excellence  of  its 
masonry,  and  the  architectural  propriety  of  all  its  parts. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  important  church  at  Valence  of  the  11th 
century,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  expiring  effort  of  the  “ cavern-like” 
style.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  Northern  styles  so  much  as 
almost  to  remove  it  from  the  I’rovengal  clnss.  This  is  even  more  true 
of  the  cathedral  at  Vienne,  which  is  nevertheless  the  largest  and  finest 


478.  iXjurway  in  Church  at  MagueUmc.  From  Ucuou- 
vier,  Monument  do  lias  Langne  loc. 
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of  the  churches  of  Provence,  but  which  approaches,  both  in  style  and 
locality,  very  closely  to  the  Burgundian  churches. 

Its  plan  is  extremely  simple,  having 
trending  round  the  apse,  as  most  of  the 
Northern  churches  have.  It  consists  of 

3 aisles,  the  central  one  35  ft.  wide  be- 
tween the  piers,  the  others  14  ft.  The 
buttresses  are  internal,  as  was  usual  in  the 
South,  forming  chapels,  and  making  up  the 
whole  interior  width  to  113  ft.  by  a length 
internally  of  313,  so  that  it  covers  some- 
where about  35,000  ft.  This  is  only  half 
the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  great  North- 
ern cathedrals,  hut  the  absence  of  tran- 
septs, and  its  generally  judicious  propor- 
tions, make  this  church  look  much  larger 
than  it  really  is. 

The  west  front  and  the  3 western  hays 
are  of  the  16th  century  ; the  next  7 are  of 
an  early  style  of  pointed  architecture,  with 
semi-Homan  pilasters,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  speaking  of  Burgundian  archi- 
tecture, and  which  belong  probably  to  the 
1 1 th  or  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century. 

The  apse  is  ascribed  to  the  year  952,  but 
there  are  no  drawings  on  which  depend- 
ence can  he  placed  sufficient  to  determine 
the  date. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  church,  St.  Andre  le  Bas  at  Vienne, 
belonging  to  the  11th  century,  whose  tower  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  tho  province,  ami  though 
evidently  a lineal  descendant  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  campaniles, 
display's  an  amount  uf  design  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  Alps. 

Circular  Churches. 

The  round  shape  seems  never  to  have  been  a favourite  for  sacred 
buildings  in  Provence,  and  consequently  was  never  worked  into  the 
apses  of  tho  churches,  nor  became  an  important  adjunct  to  them.  One 
of  the  few  examples  found  is  a small  baptistery  attached  to  tho  cathe- 
dral at  Aix,  either  very  ancient  or  built  with  ancient  materials,  and 
now  painfully  modernised.  At  liiez  there  is  a circular  detached 
baptistery,  usually,  like  the  churches  at  Vaison,  called  a pagan  temple, 
hut  evidently  of  Christian  origin,  though  the  pillars  in  the  interior 
seem  undoubtedly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  some  more  ancient  and 
classical  edifice.  But  tho  finest  of  its  class  is  the  church  at  Rieux, 
probably' of  the  11th  century.  Internally  the  vault  is  supported  by 

4 piers  and  3 pillars,  producing  an  irregularity  far  from  pleasing,  and 
without  any  apparent  motive. 
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480.  Han  of  Church  tit  I’Uuh*. 
Taylor  and  Nmlicr. 


At  Planes  is  another  church  whoso  plan  deserves  to  be  quoted,  if 
not  for  its  merit,  at  least  for  its  singularity : it  is  a triangle  with 

an  apse  attached  to  each  side,  and  sup- 
porting a circular  part  terminating  in  a 
plain  roof.  As  a constructive  puzzle  it 
is  curious,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  any 
legitimate  use  could  be  made  of  such  a 
capriccu). 

There  is,  so  far  as  I know,  only  one 
triapsal  church,  that  of  St.  Croix  at  Mont 
Majour  near  Arles.  Built  as  a sepulchral 
chapel,  it  is  a singularly  gloomy  but  np- 
t propriate  eroction  ; but  it  is  too  tall  and 
too  bare  to  rank  high  as  a building  even 
for  such  a pur]  to  so. 

Provence  is  far  from  lieing  rich  in  towers,  which  never  seem  there 
to  have  been  favourite  forms  of  architectural  display.  That  of  St.  Andre 

le  Bas  at  Vienne  has  already  been 
spoken  of,  but  this  at  Puissalicon 
(woodcut  No.  481)  near  Beziers  is 
even  moro  typical  of  the  style,  and 
standing  as  it  now  does  in  solitary 
grandeur  among  the  ruins  of  the 
church  once  attached  to  it,  has  a dig- 
nity seldom  possessed  by  such  monu- 
ments. In  style  it  resembles  the  towers 
of  Italy  more  than  any  found  farther 
North,  but  is  not  without  peculiarities 
that  point  to  a different  mode  of  elabo- 
rating this  peculiar  feature  from  any- 
thing found  elsewhere.  As  a design 
its  principal  defect  seems  to  bo  a want 
of  lightness  in  the  upper  story.  The 
single  circular  opening  there  is  a mis- 
take in  a building  gradually  growing 
lighter  towards  its  summit. 

These  towers  were  never,  or  at 
least  very  seldom,  attached  symmetri- 
cally to  the  churches.  When  height 
was  made  an  object,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently attained  by  carrying  up  the 
dome  at  the  intersection  of  the  choir 
with  the  nave.  At  Arles  this  is  done 
by  a heavy  square  tower,  gradually 
diminishing,  but  still  massive  to  the 
4«i.  Tower  nt  ruteoaiicoci.  From  l’.enouvier.  top  ; but  in  most  instances  the  square 

becomes  an  octagon,  and  this  again 
passes  into  a circle,  which  terminates  the  composition.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  this  class  of  domes,  if  they  may  lie  so  called,  is  the  church 
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of  Cruas  (woodcut  No.  482),  where  those  parts  are  pleasingly  suliordi- 
nated,  and  form,  with  the  apses  on  which  they  rest,  a very  beautiful 
composition.  The  defect  is  the  tiled  roofs  or  offsets  at  the  junction 
of  the  various  stories,  which  give  an  appearance  of  weakness,  as  if  the 
upper  parts  could  slide,  like  the  joints  of  a telescope,  one  into  the  other. 


483.  Church  at  Cruaa.  Front  Taylor  and  Nodlrr. 


This  could  easily  be  avoided,  and  probably  was  so  in  tho  original 
design.  If  this  were  done,  we  havo  hero  tho  principle  of  a more 
pleasing  crowning  member  at  an  intersection  than  was  afterwards  used 
in  pointed  architecture,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  domes  of  any 
extent. 

(' 1,0 1ST  Kits. 

Nearly  all,  and  certainly  all  the  more  important  churches  of  which 
we  havo  been  speaking,  wero  collegiate,  and  with  such  tho  cloister 
was  as  important  a part  of  the  establishment  as  the  church  itself, 
and  frequently  the  more  beautiful  object  of  the  two.  In  our  own 
cold  wet  climate  tho  cloisters  lose  much  of  their  appropriateness; 
still  they  always  are  used,  and  always  with  a pleasing  effect ; but  in 
the  warm  sunny  South  their  charm  is  increased  tenfold.  The  artists 
seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  to  havo  devoted  a large  share  of  their 
attention  to  these  objects — creating  in  fact  a new  style  of  architecture 
for  this  special  purpose. 

With  us  the  arcades  of  a cloister  are  generally,  if  not  always,  a 
range  of  unglazed  windows,  presenting  tho  same  features  as  those  of 
the  church,  which,  though  beautiful  when  filled  with  glass,  are  some- 
what out  of  place  without  that  indispensable  adjunct.  In  the  South 
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the  cloister  is  never  a window,  or  anything  in  the  least  approaching  to 
it  in  design,  bnt  a range  of  small  and  elegant  pillars,  sometimes  single, 
sometimes  coupled,  generally  alternately  so,  and  supporting  arches  of 
light  and  elegant  design,  all  the  features  being  of  a character  suited 
to  the  place  where  they  are  used,  and  to  that  only. 

Tho  cloister  at  Arles  has  long  occupied  tho  attention  of  travellers 
and  artists,  and  perhaps  no  building,  or  part  of  one,  in  this  style  has 
been  so  often  drawn  or  so  much  admired.  Two  sides  of  it  arc  of  the 
same  age  and  in  the  same  style  as  tho  porch  (woodcut  No.  474),  and 


4 ft 3.  Cloister  at  Kontifruidc.  From  Taylor  and  Nudirr. 


equally  beautiful.  The  other  two  are  somewhat  later,  the  columns 
supporting  pointed  instead  of  round  arches.  At  Aix  there  is  another, 
similar  to  this,  and  fragments  of  such  colonnades  are  found  in  many 
places.  That  of  Fontifroido  (woodcut  No.  48:4)  is  one  of  tho  most 
complete  and  perfect  after  that  at  Arles,  and  some  of  its  capitals  aro 
treated  with  a freedom  and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  timo  with  an 
elegance,  not  often  rivalled  anywhere.  They  even  excel — for  the  pur- 
pose at  least — the  German  capitals  of  the  same  age.  Those  at  Elno 
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are  more  curious  Ilian  of  any  other  cloister  in  Franco,  so  far  as  I know 
— some  of  them  showing  so  distinct  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  work  as 
instantly  to  strike  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  stylo.  Yet  they 
are  treated  with  a lightness  and  freedom  so  wholly  mediaeval  as  to 
show  that  it  is  jiossible  to  copy  the  spirit  without  a servile  adherence 
to  tho  form.  Hero,  as  in  all  the  examples,  every  capital  is  different — 
the  artists  revelling  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  sparing  neither 
time  nor  pains.  We  find  in  these  examples  a delicacy  of  handling 
and  refinement  of  feeling  far  more  characteristic  of  the  South  than  of 
the  ruder  North,  anil  must  admit  that  their  architects  liavo  in  these 
cloisters  produced  objects  with  which  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
England  to  compete. 


4H*.  IW>. 

Capital#  *t  Clolater,  Eliw.  From  Tnylor  ami  Ni«llcr. 
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The  moment,  yon  pass  the  hills  forming  tho  water-shed  between  the 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Mediterranean  and  those  which  debouch  into  the 

Hay  of  Biscay,  you  become 
awaro  of  having  left  tho  style 
wo  have  just  been  describing, 
to  enter  upon  a new  architec- 
tural province.  This  province 
possesses  two  distinct  and  se- 
parate stylos,  very  unliko  one 
another  both  in  character  and 
detail.  The  first  of  these  is 
a round-arched  tunnel-vaulted 
Gothic  style,  more  remarkable 
for  tho  grandeur  of  its  concep- 
tions than  for  the  success  with 
which  those  conceptions  are 
carried  out,  or  for  beauty  of  de- 
tail. The  second  is  a pointed 
arched,  dome-roofed  style  pecn  - 
liar  to  tho  provinco,  and  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  an  East- 
ern people,  who,  if  this  be  the 
case,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Basques.  The}’  certainly  for- 
merly did,  and  now  do,  inhabit 
a portion  at  least,  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  have  left  their  arti- 
cle ac  affixed  to  the  names  of 
all  the  towns  of  importance 
where  this  style  is  found  exist- 
ing. Indeed,  on  the  map,  tho 
prevalence  of  this  termination 
exactly  marks  the  limits  and 
extent  of  tho  style.  Domes  are  found,  no  doubt,  farther  north,  but  of  a 
modified  form.  They  are,  however,  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  include 


4*6.  Plan  of  St.  Front,  Pwjmx.  From  F.  <ic  Vemeilh, 
Architecture  Bjrumlinc  cn  France.  Scale  104)  fu  to  I in. 
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for  the  present  in  the  province  of  Aquitaine  the  doubtful  districts  of  the 
Angoumois  and  Vendee,  though  it  is  possiblo  that  they  may  eventually 
turn  out  to  belong  more  properly  to  Anjou. 

In  describing  them,  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  the  domical  style 
first,  as  its  history— with  one  or  two  exceptional  examples  in  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces — begins  and  ends  here.  It  will,  no  doubt,  bo  found 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  as  soon  as  it  is  looked  for ; but  in  that  term  incog- 
nita of  Sj>uiu,  fifty  differ- 
ent styles  might  exist 
without  our  so  much  as 
knowing  the  fact  of  their 
being  thero. 

Tho  principal  and 
best  preserved  example 
of  tho  domical  style  of 
Aquitaino  is  tho  church 
of  St.  Front,  Perigeux. 

As  will  bo  seen  from  the 
woodcut  (No.  486),  its 
plan  is  that  of  a Greek 
cross,  182  ft.  each  way  in- 
ternally, exclusive  of  tho 
apse,  which  is  compara- 
tively modern,  and  of  tho 
ante-church  and  porch 
extending  1 60  ft.  farther 
west,  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  older  church, 
now  very  much  destroy- 
ed, to  which  tho  domical 
church  seems  to  have 
been  added  in  the  1 1 th 
century. 

Both  in  plan  and  di- 
mensions, it  will  bo  ob- 
served that  this  church 

boars  an  extraordinary  ik7.  Pnrt  of  St.  Front,  Parigenx.  FroroVemellh. 

and  striking  resemblanco 

to  that  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  illustrated  further  on.  'Hie  latter  church, 
however,  has  tho  angles  filled  up  so  as  to  mako  it  into  tho  more  usual 
Greek  form  of  a square,  and  its  front  and  lateral  porches  are  additions, 
of  a magnificence  to  which  this  church  can  lay  no  claim.  The  five 
cupolas  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  similarly  placed,  in  both 
churches ; and  tho  general  similarity  of  arrangement  points  certainly  to 
an  identity  of  origin.  Both  too  seem  to  be  of  about  the  same  ago,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  data  on  which  M.  Felix  do  Vernoilh1 
arrives  at  tho  conclusion  that  the  church  we  now  see  was  erected  in  the 

1 Journal  Archcologique  cle  M.  Didron,  vol.  xi.  p.  88  ct  *oj. 
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very  beginning  of  the  lltli  century.  There  is,  however,  one  striking 
difference,  that  ull  the  constructive  arches  in  St.  Front  are  pointed,  those 
of  St.  Mark’s  are  round.  The  form  too  of  the  cupolas  differs  ; and  in 
St.  Front  the  piers  that  support  the  domes  having  been  found  too  weak 
have  been  cased  to  strengthen  them,  which  gives  them  an  awkward 
appearance  not  found  in  St.  Mark's.  The  difference  that  would  strike 
a traveller  most  is,  that  St.  Mark's  retains  its  frescos  and  decorations, 
while  St.  Front,  like  almost  all  tho  churches  of  its  age,  presents  no- 
thing now  but  naked  bare  walls,  though  there  cannot  be  a doubt  but 
that  it  was  painted  originally.  This  indeed  was  tho  legitimate  and 
appropriate  mode  of  decoration  of  all  tho  churches  of  this  age,  till  it 
was  in  great  measure  superseded  by  tho  invention  of  painted  glass. 

The  cupolas  are  at  tho  present  day  covered  with  a wooden  roof ; 
but  their  original  appearance  is  tolerably  correctly  represented  in  the 
woodcut  No.  487,  which,  though  not  so  graceful  as  Eastern  domes 
usually  are,  is  still  a far  more  picturesque  and  permanent  finishing  for 
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a roof  than  the  wooden  structures  of  the  moro  Northern  races.  Its 
present  internal  appearance,  from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  is  sin- 
gularly bare  and  gloomy,  and  no  doubt  utterly  unworthy  of  its  pristine 
splendour. 

The  tower  stands  at  the  intersection  between  the  old  and  new 
churches,  and  its  lower  part  at  least  is  so  classical  in  its  details, 
that  it  moro  probably  belongs  to  the  older  Latin  church  than  to 
the  domical  one.  Its  upper  part  seems  to  have  been  added,  and 
its  foundation  strengthened,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  oasteni 
part. 

St.  Front  is  perhaps  the  only  specimen  of  a perfect  Greek  cross 
church  with  cupolas.  That  of  Souillac  is  a good  example  of  a modifi- 
cation of  a form  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  cuj>ola  forming  the 
eastern  branch  is  here  transferred  to  the  western,  making  it  thus  a 
Latin  instead  of  a Greek  cross,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement,  as 
the  principal  space  and  magnificence  is  thus  concentrated  about  the 
high  altar,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  culminating  point  of  effect.  Its 
internal  appearance,  and  that  indeed  of  all  the  churches  of  this  style, 
may  bo  judged  of  from  the  view  (woodcut  No.  488),  which  in  reality 
looks  much  more  like  the  interior  of  a mosquo  in  Cairo  than  that  of  a 
Christian  church  of  tho  middle  ages.  The  building  is  not  large,  being 
only  205  ft.  in  length  internally,  including  tho  porch,  and  1 1 0 across 
tho  transepts.  Its  age  is  not  accurately  known,  antiquarians  having 
insisted  on  placing  it  in  the  12  th  century  on  account  of  its  pointed 
arches,  whereas  my  own  impression  is  that  it  certainly  belongs  to  the 
1 1 th  century. 

The  cathedral  at  Angoulemo  (woodcut  No.  489)  is  another  and 
still  more  extended  example  of  this 
class,  having  three  domes  in  the  nave, 
the  first  with  the  facade  belonging  cer- 
tainly to  the  lltli,  the  rest  to  the  12th 
century.  The  form  of  these  domes, 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  side  walls, 
will  be  understood  from  the  woodcut  No. 

490.  This  method  may  be  considered  as 
typical  of  all  this  class  of  churches ; and 
except  in  the  mode  of  lighting  tho  up}>cr 
part,  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  architec- 
tural effect  to  the  intersecting  vaults  of 
after  ages.  The  transepts  here  are  short- 
ened internally,  so  as  only  to  give  room 
for  two  small  lateral  chapels ; but  exter- 
nally they  aro  made  very  imposing  by 
the  addition  of  two  towers,  one  at  the 
end  of  each.  This  was  another  means 
of  solving  a difficulty  that  everywhere 
met  tho  Mediaeval  architects,  of  giving  From  Vemeiib.  s«i«  100  a.  to  i in. 
tho  greatest  dignity  to  tho  most  holy 

place.  Tho  proper  and  obvious  mode  of  doing  this  was  of  course  to 
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raise  a tower  or  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  but 
the  difficulties  of  construction  involved  in  this  mode  of  proceeding  were 
such  that  they  seldom  were  enabled  to  carry  it  out.  This  can  only  be 

said,  indeed,  to  have  been 
fairly  accomplished  in 
England.  At  Angou- 
leme,  as  will  be  observed 
in  the  plan,  there  is  no 
passage  round  the  altar, 
nor  is  the  choir  separated 
from  the  body  of  the 
church.  In  Italy,  and 
indeed  in  Germany,  this 
does  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered  of  im- 
portance ; but  in  France, 
as  we  shall  presently 
see,  it  was  considered 
<9n.  One  Bay  of  N»re,  AngoulCnn-.  From  Vcmrllli.  -No  scale,  the  lUOSt  indispensable 

part  of  the  arrangement 
of  t ho  church,  and  to  meet  this  exigency  the  architects  were  afterwards 
obliged  to  invent  a mode  of  isolating  the  choir,  by  carrying  a lofty  stone 
railing  or  Bcreen  round  it,  wholly  independent  of  any  of  the  constructive 
parts  of  the  church.  This,  there  is  little  doubt,  was  a mistake,  and  in 
every  respect  a less  beautiful  arrangement  than  that  adopted  in  the 
North:  still  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  in  the  absence  of  aisles,  and  in  some  instances  tho  richness 
with  which  the  screen  was  ornamented,  and  tho 
unbroken  succession  of  bassi-relievi  and  sculptural 
ornaments,  make  us  forget  that  it  is  only  a piece  of 
church  furniture,  instead  of  being  an  integral  part 
of  the  design  of  tho  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  preserved  is  in  tho  church 
at  Moissac,  remarkable  for  its  strange  mythical 
sculpture  and  rude  pointed  architecture,  both  be- 
longing to  the  1 1 th  century,  and  as  unlike  anything 
to  lie  found  in  any  other  part  of  Franee  as  can 
well  l>o  conceived. 

At  a later  ago  wo  find  in  the  cathedral  at  Alby 
tho  same  system  canned  to  its  acme,  and  still  ad- 
on.  PUn  of  Church  at  Mo-  hered  to  in  all  esseutiai  parts  in  spite  of  the  influ- 
Nodier.  Scale  ioo  ft.  to  enco  and  predominance  ot  the  pure  Gothic  styles, 

1 which  had  then  so  generally  superseded  it.  Tho 

• foundation  of  the  church  was  laid  only  in  the  year  1282.  and  it  was  not 

so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  its  dedication  till  147*1.  Its  choir  and 
fresco  decorations  wore  added  by  the  celebrated  Louis  d’Amboise,  who 
completed  tho  whole  in  1 .M2.  As  will  be  scon  from  the  plan  (woodcut 
No.  492),  the  church  is  one  immense  unbroken  vaulted  hall,  ,V>  ft.  in 
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width  by  262  in  length ; or  adding  the  chapels,  the  internal  width  is 
82  ft.,  und  the  total  length  upwards  of  300  ft. 

As  will  bo  observed,  the  whole  of  the  buttresses  are  internal. as  is  very 
generally  the  case  in  the  South. 

Where  painted  glass  is  not  used, 
and  fresco  painting  is  the  princi- 
pal mode  of  decoration,  such  a 
system  has  many  advantages.  The 
outer  walls  aro  scarcely  ever  seen. 

Great  internal  extent  and  an  ap- 
pearaneo  of  gigantic  strength  are 
imparted,  and  tho  whole  space 
covered  by  the  building  is  avail- 
able for  internal  use.  But  where 
painted  glass  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  as  was  the 
case  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  such 
a system  was  evidently  inadmis- 
sible. The  walls  wero  internally 
kept  as  flat  as  possible,  so  as  to 
allow  tho  windows  to  be  6een  in 
every  direction,  and  all  the  me- 
chanical expedients  were  put  out- 
side. Admirably  as  tho  Northern 
architects  managed  all  this,  1 can- 
not help  thinking,  if  wo  leave  the 
painted  glass  out  of  the  question, 
that  tho  Southern  architects  had 
hit  on  the  more  artistic  arrangement  of  the  two ; and  where,  as  at  Alby, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  rocossos  between  the  internal  buttresses  were 
occupied  with  deep  windowless  chapels,  and  the  upper  lights  were 
almost  wholly  concealed,  the  result  was  an  extraordinary  appearance 
of  reposo  and  mysterious  gloom.  This  character,  added  to  its  simplicity 
and  tho  vastness  of  its  vault,  render  Alby  one  of  the  most  impressivo 
churches  in  Franco,  and  a most  instructive  study  to  tho  philosophical 
inquirer  into  the  principles  of  effect,  as  being  a Gothic  church  built  on 
principles  not  only  dissimilar  from,  but  almost  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  which  we  have  usually  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  indis- 
pensable and  inherent  requisites  of  the  style. 

Bosides  those  which  aro  built  wholly  according  to  this  plan,  there ' 
arc  a great  number  of  churches  in  this  province  which  show  its  influ- 
ence in  more  rcsjrccts  than  one,  though,  having  been  rebuilt  in  a sub- 
sequent ago,  many  of  tho  original  features  are  necessarily  lost.  The 
cathedral  at  Bordeaux  is  a remarkable  example  of  this,  its  western 
portion  being  a vast  nave  without  aisles,  60  ft.  wide  internally,  and 
nearly  200  ft.  in  length.  Its  foundations  show  that,  like  that  at  Angou- 
lemc,  it  was  originally  roofed  by  three  great  domes;  but  being  rebuilt 
in  the  1 3th  century,  it  is  now  covered  by  an  intersecting  vault  of  that 
age,  with  two  stories  of  windows,  and  an  immense  array  of  flying  but- 


492.  Plan  uf  Cathedral  at  Alby.  From  Chapuv, 
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tresses  to  support  its  thrust,  which  all  might  have  been  dispensed  with 
had  tho  architects  retained  the  original  simpler  and  more  beautiful  form 
of  roof.  The  cathedral  of  Toulouse  shows  the  same  peculiarity  of  a wide 
aisleless  nave,  leading  to  a choir  of  the  usual  construction  of  those  of 
the  18th  and  14th  centuries  in  this  country;  and  many  other  examples 
might  be  quoted  where  the  influence  of  the  earlier  style  peers  tlirough 
the  Northern  Gothic  which  succeeded  and  nearly  obliterated  it. 

Tho  Gothic  churches  of  this  province  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  remarkable  as  those  of  the  domical  class  wo  have  just  been  describ- 
ing; still  there  arc  several  examples,  far  too  important  to  be  passed 
over,  and  which  will  serve  besides  to  enable  us  to  introduce  tho  new 
form  of  church  building  which  became  prevalent  in  France,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  and  indeed  characteristic  of  the  French  stylo 
as  contradistinguished  from  those  of  other  countries. 

The  typical  example  of  the  style  in  this  province  is  the  great 
church  of  St.  Satumin,  or  St.  Semin,  at  Toulouse,  dedicated  in  the 
year  1006.  This  church,  though  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interest- 
ing in  Franco,  has  neither  been  drawn  nor  accurately  described.  The 
church,  however,  of  ( 'cliques  is  of  the  same  age  and  style,  and  though 
far  inferior  in  size,  will  serve  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  plan  to 
which  I have  just  alluded. 

The  nave,  as  will  be  observed  (woodcut  No.  403),  has  side  aisles, 
above  which  runs  a grand  gallery.  The  roof 
of  this  gallery — in  section  tho  quadrant  of 
a circle  —forms  an  abutment  to  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  which  is  a bold  tunnel  vault  orna- 
mented by  transverse  ribs  only.  So  far  the 
constructive  arrangements  arc  the  same  as  in 
tho  transitional  church  of  Fontifroide,  quoted 
above  (p.  605).  l’assing  from  the  nave  to  the 
choir,  we  come  upon  a more  extended  and  com- 
plicated arrangement  than  we  have  hitherto 
met  with.  It  will  be  recollected  that  tho 
Komancsquo  apse  was  a simple  large  niche, 
or  semi-dome  ; so  it  was  in  (lie  Lombard  and 
German  styles  described  above,  and  gene- 
rally even  in  the  neighbouring  Provencal 
style,  and  always — when  unaltered — in  the 
domical  stylo  last  described.  In  the  present  instance  it  will  be  seen 
that  a semicircular  range  of  columns  is  substituted  for  the  wall  of 
the  apse,  an  aisle  lient  round  them,  and  beyond  the  aisle  there  are 
always  three,  five,  or  even  seven  chapels  opening  into  it,  which 
give  it  a complexity  very  ditt'erent  from  the  simple  apse  of  the 
ltoman  basilicas  and  the  other  styles  we  have  been  describing,  and  at 
the  same  time  a variety  of  perspective  and  a play  of  light  and  shade 
which  are  unrivalled  in  any  similar  invention  of  the  middle  ages. 
Tho  apse,  properly  speaking,  is  a solid  semi-cylinder,  surmounted  by  u 
semi-dome,  but  always  solid  below,  though  generally  broken  by  win- 
dows above.  The  chew t on  the  contrary  is  an  apse,  always  enclosed 
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493.  Plan  of  Church  at  Conques. 
From  Taylor  and  Nodier. 
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by  an  open  screen  of  columns  on  the  (ground-floor,  and  opening  into 
an  aisle,  which  again  always  opens  into  three  or  more  apsidal  chapels. 
This  arrangement  is  so  peculiarly  French,  that  it  may  properly  bo 
characterised  by  the  above  French  word,  a name  once  commonly  applied 
to  it,  though  latterly  it  has  given  way  to  the  more  classical,  but  cer- 
tainly less  suitable  term  of  apse.  Its  origin  too  is  worth  inquiring 
into,  and  seems  to  be  capable  of  easy  explanation. 

The  uses  which  tho  various  nations  of  Christendom  made  of  the 
circular  form  of  building  left  them  by  the  Homans  have  been  more  than 
once  adverted  to  al>ove.  Tho  Italians  used  it  almost  always  standing 
alone  as  a tomb-house  or  as  a baptistery:  the  Germans  converted  it 
into  a western  apse,  while  sometimes,  as  in  tho  example  at  Bonn 
(woodcut  No.  4Hl>),  they  timidly  added  a navo  to  it;  but  tho  far  more 
frequent  practice  with  tho  Germans,  and  also  in  England,  was  to  build 
first  tho  round  church  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  Italy : then  tho  clergy 
for  their  own  accommodation  added  a choir,  that  they  might  pray  apart 
from  the  people. 

Tho  French  took  a different  course  from  all  these.  They  built 
round  churches  like  other  nations,  apparently, 
in  early  times  at  least,  intended  to  stand  by  them- 
selves ; but  in  no  instance  do  they  appear  to  have 
applied  them  as  navos,  nor  to  have  added  choirs 
to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy  always  re- 
tained the  circular  building  as  tho  sacred  depo- 
sitory of  the  tomb  or  relic,  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  added  a straight-lined  navo  for  tho  people. 

Of  this  class  was  evidently  the  church  which  Per- 
petuus built  in  tho  5th  century  over  the  grave  of 
St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Thero  the  slirine  was  sur- 
rounded by  79  pillars  arranged  in  a circular  form  : 
the  navo  was  lined  by  41, — 20  on  each  side,  with 
one  in  tho  centro  of  tho  west  end,  as  in  Germany. 

But  more  interesting,  because  more  certain  than 
this,  is  tho  church  of  St.  Benigno,  ut  Dijon,  built 
undoubtedly  in  the  first  years  of  tho  11th  century, 
and  pulled  down  only  at  the  Revolution.  It  had 
been  previously  carefully  measured  and  described 
in  Dorn  Planchcr’s  History  of  Burgundy.  As  seen 
by  him,  tho  foundations  only  of  the  nave  were  of 
the  original  structure,  for  in  tho  year  1271  one  of 
its  towers  fell,  and  so  damaged  it  that  tho  wltolo 
of  that  part  of  tho  church  was  then  rebuilt  in  the 
perfect  pointed  style  of  that  day.  Without  enter-  'VtaSK 
ing  too  much  into  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state 
that  tho  part  shaded  dark  in  tho  woodcut  (No.  494) 
is  taken  literally  from  Dom  Plancher’s  plan,  regarding  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  tho  contemporary  descriptions  are  so  full  that  very 
little  uncertainty  can  exist  regarding  tho  dimensions  and  general 
disposition  of  the  nave. 
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The  bodies  of  the  confessors,  SS.  Urban  and  Gregory,  were,  it 
appears,  originally  buried  in  tlio  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  most  properly  applied  to  this  circular 
building ; they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  crypt  below  the  high 
altar,  in  the  rectangular  jmrt  of  the  church.  Above  the  lower  story, 
which  retained  its  name  as  a baptistery  and  burial  place,  the  upper 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary ; above  that  was  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; and  on  the  top  of  the  round  towers,  on  one  side, 
as  in  tlio  St.  Gull  plan  (p.  556),  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  other 
probably  of  Gabriel. 


495.  Church  or  Clmnroux. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in* 


496.  Plan  of  St.  Martin  nt  Tours. 
Scale  1 00  ft.  to  1 in. 


Another  church  of  the  same  class,  though  of  a later  age,  and  of 
which  enough  still  remains  to  enable  us  to  traco  with  certainty  its 
plan,  is  that  of  Charroux  on  the  Loire,  which  shows  in  perfection  the 
arrangement  described,  and  it  required  only  one  step  further  to  bring 
the  system  to  its  complete  state.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  very  nearly 
accomplished  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  in 
the  12th  century.  The  architect  was  still  somewhat  hampered  by 
feeling  himself  obliged  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  old  basilica  of  Per- 
petuus, and  to  build  on  its  foundation  so  as  not  to  disturb  either  the 
shrine  of  the  saint,  or  any  places  considered  holy  ; but  still  he  lias  very 
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nearly  perfected  the  arrangement  of  the  chevet,  by  omitting  half  the 
circle  or  nearly  so,  and  commencing  the  walls  of  the  nave  from  its 
tangents.  This  is  done  in  all  its  details  in  the  church  of  Conques, 
described  above,  where,  tied  down  by  no  previous  building,  the  archi- 
tect was  allowed  free  scope  for  his  design.  The  plan  so  produced  was 
never  lost  sight  of  by  the  Frenoh,  but  was  developed  into  a vast 
variety  of  beautiful  forms,  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  examino. 

When  once  this  transformation  of  the  round  church  into  the  chcvet 
termination  of  a basilica  was  effected,  the  French  adhered  to  it  with 
singular  constancy.  I am  not  aware  of  their  over  having  built  a 
circular  church  afterwards  intended  to  stand  alone ; and  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  basilicas  of  any  importance  without  this  form  of  apse. 
Some,  it  is  truo,  have  been  rebuilt  on  old  foundations,  with  square 
eastern  ends,  but  this  is  rare  and  exceptional,  the  chevet  being  the 
true  and  typical  termination. 

The  church  at  Conques  and  that  of  Toulouse  both  show  it  fully 
and  beautifully  developed,  though  externally  tho  chapels  hardly  fit 
pleasingly  into  the  general  design,  and  look  more  as  if  after-thoughts. 
This,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  remedied,  and  tho  transformation 
made  complete. 

The  solidity  with  which  theso  churches  were  built,  and  the  general 
narrowness  of  their  proportions  as  compared  with  the  domical  churches 
of  the  same  time  and  district,  enabled  the  architects  to  attempt  some 
splendid  erection  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  which 
is  the  spot  where  height  should  always  be  aimed  at.  Tho  dome  at 
Cruas  in  tho  Provencal  district  has  already  been  described  (woodcut 
No.  482).  Tho  church  at  Conques  has  one  as  important,  though  dis- 
similar ; but  tho  finost  is  that,  of  St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse  (woodcut 
No.  497),  which  rivals,  if  indeed  it  does  not  in  some  respects  surpass, 
our  spires  at  Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere.  The  3 lower  stories 
only  are  of  the  age  of  tho  church  ; the  2 upper  were  added  long 
afterwards,  but  adapted  with  remarkably  good  taste.  Though  differing 
in  design  and  detail,  their  general  form  and  outline  is  such  as  to 
accord  most  happily  with  the  older  structure  on  which  they  are  placed. 

The  form  of  the  spire  being  octagonal  admits  of  its  including  tho 
width  of  tho  side  aisles  as  well  as  of  the  nave  in  its  base,  and  thus 
gaining  that  breadth  in  which  all  pointed  Gothic  spires  of  this  class 
are  so  deficient.,  and  which  was  only  attained  in  the  domes  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  then  at  tho  expense  both  of  truthfulness  of  construc- 
tion, and  by  concealed  mechanical  expedients  that  almost  certainly 
ensure  thoir  early  destruction. 

In  this  example  there  is  a sameness  of  design  in  placing  so  mjiny 
similar  stories  one  over  the  other,  merely  diminishing  in  size.  The 
general  effect,  however,  is  good,  and  for  a central  object  it  is,  if  not 
tho  finest,  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  which  France  possesses. 

As  in  all  French  styles,  the  western  facades  were  the  parts  on 
which  tho  architects  lavished  their  ornaments  with  tho  most,  unsparing 
hand.  Generally  they  were  flat,  and  most  of  them  now  terminate 
squarely,  with  a flat  line  of  cornice  of  slight  projection.  Beneath 
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tlii.s  there  generally  is  a range  of  arches  filled  with  sculpture  or  in- 
tended to  be  bo — the  central  one,  and  that  only,  being  lined  as  a win- 
dow. Beneath  thin  in  the  great  portal,  on  which  more  ornament  is 
lientowed  than  on  any  other  feature  of  the  building.  Some  of  these 
gateways  in  this  province,  as  in  Provence,  aro  wondrous  examples  of 
patient  labour,  as  well  as  models  of  beauty.  They  possess  more  than 
the  richness  of  our  own  contemporary  Norman  portals,  with  a degree 
of  refinement  and  delicacy  which  our  forefathers  did  not  nttain  till  a 
much  later  ago.  Some  of  these  church-portals  in  Aquitaine  are  com- 
paratively simple,  hut  oven  they  make  up  for  the  want  of  sculpture 
by  the  propriety  of  their  design  and  the  elegance  of  their  composition. 
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49K.  Church  at  IajiijiUic.  From  I^eo  Drouyn,  Architecture  au  Moyen  Age. 
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501.  Tomb  ui  Si.  lierre,  l\>u  louse  From  Taylor  and  Nodler. 


Tho  church  at  Aillas  pre- 
sents a fair  specimen,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  class  of 
design  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  facades  of  Aquitania, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  tho 
original  termination  of  the 
gable  has  not  boon  lost  and 
replaced  by  the  ono  shown 
in  the  drawing.  The  facade 
of  Angoulemo  is  designed  on 
the  sarno  plan,  though  much 
richer.  Those  of  t'ivray, 
Parthenay,  and  many  others, 
show  tho  same  characteris- 
tics. They  appear  to  have 
been  designed,  not  to  express 
the  form  and  construction  of 
the  interior,  but  as  a vehicle 
for  a most  extensive  series 
of  sculptures  exhibiting  the 
whole  Bible  history.  Some- 
times, however,  the  design 
is  more  strictly  architectural, 
as  in  the  facade  of  the  church 
of  Loupiac  (woodcut  Xo.  498, 
on  the  previous  page),  where 
sculpture  is  wholly  sul>ordi- 
nate,  and  the  architectural 
members  are  so  grouped  as  to 
form  a pleasing  and  effective 
design,  not  unlike  some  to 
be  found  farther  north  and 
in  our  own  country. 

Tho  varieties  of  these, 
however,  are  so  endless  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
either  to  particularize  or  de- 
scribe them.  Many  of  these 
arrangements  are  unusual, 
though  almost  always  pleas- 
ing, us  in  the  church  at 
Espalion  (woodcut  No.  499), 
where  the  belfry  is  erected 
as  a single  wall  over  tho 
chancel  - arch,  and  groups 
well  with  the  apsidal  ter- 
mination, though,  ns  in.  al- 
most all  instances  in  this 
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country,  the  western  facade  wants  feature  and  character  sufficient  to 
balance  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cloisters  and  other  ecclesiastical  adjuncts 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  Provence,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  that 
a separate  description  of  them  is  not  needed  here.  They  are  all  of 
the  columnar  style,  supporting  small  arches  on  elegant  capitals  of  the 
most  varied  and  elaborate  designs,  guided  by  the  delicate  feeling  of 
the  south,  which  prevented  their  running  into  the  barbarism  so  com- 
mon farther  north  when  the  architects  attempted  anything  beyond  the 
common  range  of  richness. 

The  same  feeling  pervades  tho  tombs,  monuments,  and  domestic 
architecture  of  this  part  of  Franco,  making  them  well  worthy  of  study 
in  far  more  detail  than  1ms  yet  been  attempted.  Tho  woodcut  (No.  501) 
represents  one  small  example  of  a tomb  built  into  a wall  behind  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Toulouse.  It  is  one  of  those  graceful  little  bits 
of  architecture  wliieh  meet  one  at  every  turn  in  the  pleasant  south, 
where  tho  people  lrnvo  an  innate  feoling  for  art  which  displays  itself 
in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the  most  important  works. 
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Cathedral  at  Angers  — Church  at  Fontcvranlt  — Poitiers  — Spires. 


The  province  of  Anjou  cannot  perhaps  be  so  distinctly  defined  as 
the  two  already  described.  On  the  north  indeed  it  is  separated  by  the 
clearest  line  both  from  Normandy  and  from  the  Frankish  province. 
Hut  in  the  south,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  what  belongs  to  Aquitaine  and  what 
to  Anjou.  Not  that  there  is  any  want  of  sufficient  marks  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  styles  themselves,  but  a largo  portion  of  examples 
apjiear  to  belong  to  a sort  of  dehateable  ground  between  tho  two.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  of  the  buildings  on  the  borders  of  the  province. 
Tho  two  capitals  of  Angers  and  Poitou  are  full  of  examples  such  as 
could  belong  to  no  other  province,  and  generally  speaking  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  province. 

The  age  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  this  province  is  from  tho 
accession  of  Foulqttes  Nerra  in  the  year  989  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  1 19<>.  During  these  two  centuries  its  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendent power  rose  to  a height  which  it  neither  maintained  afterwards 
nor  over  regained.  Before  this  time  the  buildings  found  scattered 
here  and  there  are  few  and  insignificant.  During  its  continuance  every 
town  was  enriched  by  some  noble  effort  of  the  piety  and  architectural 
taste  of  the  age.  After  its  conclusion  the  completion  of  works  pre- 
viously commenced  was  all  tliat  was  attempted.  Tho  rising  power 
of  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  the  English,  seems  to  have  given  a 
check  to  the  prosperity  of  Anjou,  which  it  never  thoroughly  recovered  ; 
for  when  it  did  to  a certain  extent  again  become  prosperous  and 
wealthy,  it  was  under  the  influence  and  dominion  of  the  great  central 
Frankish  power  which  ultimately  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  separate 
nationalities  of  France,  and  obliterated  those  individualities  which 
are  so  strikingly  prominent  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  history. 

The  plan  of  St.  Maurice  (woodcut  No.  502).  the  cathedral  of  Angers, 
may  be  considered  as  a typical  example  of  the  Angiovine  style,  and  will 
servo  to  explain  in  what  it  differs  from  the  northern  or  resembles  the 
southern  styles.  On  comparing  it  with  the  plan  of  Souillac,  and  more 
especially  with  that  of  tho  cathedral  at  Angouleme,  it  will  be  seen  how 
nearly  it  resembles  them — tho  great  difference  being  that,  instead  of 
cupolas  over  each  square  compartment,  it  has  tho  intersecting  vault  of 
the  northern  styles.  Its  buttresses  too  arc  external,  but  less  in  pro- 
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jection  than  might  a) moat  Ik?  supposed  necessary  to  support  a vault 
52  ft.  in  span.  These  certainly  show  a tendency  towards  a northern 


stylo  of  construction ; but  the  ab- 
sence of  free  standing  pillars  or 
of  aisles,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  building,  are 
rather  southern  peculiarities.  Ex- 
ternally its  facade  has  been  succes- 
sively {tiled  up  at  various  times 
from  the  12th  century,  when  the 
body  of  tho  church  was  commenced 
and  nearly  finished,  to  the  Kith, 
when  it  was  completed  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance. 

Another  church  in  the  samo 
city,  of  equal  interest,  though  not 
so  largo  or  important,  is  that  of  the 
Trinite.  It  consists  of  one  nave 
without  transepts,  52  ft.  wide,  mea- 
suring into  the  recesses,  though 
only  32  ft,  wide  between  the  piers. 
It  is  roofed  with  an  intersect- 
ing vault  in  8 compartments,  of 
somewhat  northern  pattern,  but 
with  a strong  tendency  towards  the 
domical  forms  of  the  southern  style, 
and  possessing  a peculiarity  rather 
frequently  attempted,  of  trying  to 
attain  greater  appear; nice  of  length 
by  lowering  the  vaults  from  the 
entrance  towards  the  altar.  Thus 
at  the  entrance  it  is  80  ft.  in  height, 
but  gradually  sinks  to  65  at  the 
eastern  end.  This  contrivance  is 
a more  trick,  and,  like  all  such  in 
architecture,  a failure. 

'fho  details  of  this  church  are 
rich  and  good  throughout,  and 
altogether  the  effect  of  the  7 re- 
cesses on  each  side  is  pleasing 
and  satisfactory.  Indeed  it  maybe 
considered  as  the  typical  and  best 
example  of  that  class  of  churches, 
of  which  a later  specimen  was  the 
cathedral  at  Alby.  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  which  are  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  go  far  to  shake  our  abso- 
lute faith  in  the  dogma  that  aisles 
proper  effect  of  a Gothic  church. 


503.  St.  Trinity,  Angers.  From  Faultrier. 
Scale  loo  fret  to  l Inch. 

are  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
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View  of  the  Interior  of  I/tcbew.  From  a Sketch 
by  llie  Author. 


Even  more  interesting  than  oithcr  of  these,  in  an  archatologioal 
]>oint  of  view,  is  the  little  eastlo  chapel  at  Loclies,  commenced  by 

Geoffrey  Grise  Gonolle,  Count  of 
Anjou,  in  the  year  962 ; it  was 
continued  by  his  son,  Foulques 
Ncrra,  to  whom  tho  nave  must 
bo  ascribed;  while  the  western 
tower  is  probably  tho  only  part 
now  remaining  of  tho  older 
church.  Tho  eastern  portion  was 
rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by 
Thomas  Pactius,  the  prior,  and 
completed  in  1 1 80  —the  latter  part 
being  in  the  well-known  Norman 
style  of  that  age.  An  interesting 
point  in  this  church  is  that  tho 
Norman  round-arch  style  is  built 
over  and  upon  tho  pointed  arches 
of  tho  nave,  which  are  at  least 
a century  older,  having  been 
erected  between  the  years  987 
and  1040.  It  will  bo  seen  from 
the  view  given  of  this  chapel  that  tho  pointed  stylo  hero  used  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pointed  architecture  of  the  north  of  France, 

but  is  that  of  the  south,  such  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  churches  of  l’erigenx  and 
Souillac.  It  is  used  hero,  as  there,  to  sup- 
port domes.  Those,  however,  in  this 
instance,  instead  of  being  circular,  aro 
octagonal,  and  rise  externally  in  octagonal 
cones  of  Bttone-work,  giving  a very  pe- 
culiar but  interesting  and  elegant  outline 
to  the  building.  They  also  point  out  a 
method  by  which  roofs  at  least  as  high  as 
those  which  afterwards  prevailed  could 
have  been  obtainod  in  stone  if  this  mode 
of  vaulting  had  been  persevered  in.  'Hie 
church  of  St,  Sergius  at-  Angers  has  pointed 
arches,  certainly  of  an  early  date,  but 
whether  so  old  as  this  or  not  is  not  quite 
certain. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  all 
round  churches  were  originally  sepulchral 
or  intended  to  bo  so.  There  can  also  bo 
little  doubt  but  that  the  halves  of  round 
churches,  which,  as  explained  above,  were 
adopted  as  tho  chovet  terminat  ion  of  French 
basilicas,  were  also  intended  either  to  sym- 
bolize n tomb-house  or  relic-shrine,  or  actually  to  serve  as  the  scpnl- 


505.  PUn  of  Church  at  FuntcvraulL 
Vruui  Verneilh.  Scale  100  feet  to  I inch. 
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chres  of  distinguished  personages.  This  certainly  appears  to  have 
beon  tho  caso  in  the  earlier  French  examples,  and  among  these  one  of 
tho  most  splendid  in  this  province,  indeed  almost  the  only  one  of  any 
real  importance,  is  that  of  Fontevrault,  where  repose,  or  rather  reposed, 
tho  remains  of  two  of 
our  Plantagenet  kings, 

Henry  II.  and  Kichard 
I.,  with  others  of  their 
family.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  woodcut  (No. 

506),  it  is  a mausoleum 
worthy  of  them,  and  a 
pleasing  example  of  the 
stylo  of  tho  age,  and 
though  certainly  not  so 
peculiarly  Angiovino 
as  the  apsidal  churches 
of  Angers  and  Poitiers, 

has  Still  distinguishing  S0«.  View  u[  Clievct  ut  Konlevruult.  I n mi  haul  trier, 

characteristics  which 

are  not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  Tho  nave  is  sur- 
mounted by  4 domes,  as  is  usual  in  this  and  the  more  southern  pro- 
vinces. It  is  only  in  having  un  aisle  trending  round  the  apse  that  it 
differs  from  the  ordinary  churches.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  plan  how 
awkwardly  this  is  done,  and  how  ill  its  narrow  dimensions  agree  with 
the  spaciousness  of  the  nave. 

Woodcut  No.  507  demonstrates  how  similar  the  domes  of  its  nave 
are  to  those  of  Angoulemo,  Souillac, 
and  those  of  tho  south — this  domical 
arrangement  being  in  fact  as  cha- 
racteristic of  this  ago  and  locality 
us  the  intersecting  vault  afterwards 
bocamo  of  tho  northern  provinces. 

If  tho  apso  or  chevot  of  this 
church  is  not  so  strictly  Angiovino 
as  other  examples,  tho  fayado  of  tho 
church  of  Notre  Dame  do  Poitiers 
(shown  in  woodcut  No.  508)  is  not 
open  to  tho  samo  remark,  being 
strictly  local  in  all  its  parts.  Ori- 
ginally the  ono  window  it  jhjs- 
scssed  was  circular,  but  in  tho  15th 
century,  as  may  be  seen  from  tho 
mouldings  thon  introduced,  it  was 

cut  down  to  its  present  form,  no  doubt  to  mako  more  room  for  painted 
glass,  which  at  that  age  had  superseded  all  other  modes  of  decoration  ; 
whereas  in  tho  12th  century,  to  which  tho  church  belongs,  external 
sculpture  and  internal  mural  jwiintings  were  the  prevailing  modes  of 
architectural  expression.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  view,  sculpture  is 


Klevution  of  ono  of  the  Hay*  of  tho  Nuve  at 
FontovraulU  From  Vcmellh. 
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here  used  in  a profusion  of  which  no  example  belonging  to  a later  age 
exists  ; and  though  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  larger  proportions 
and  broader  masses  of  subsequent  builders,  still  there  is  a richness 
and  a graphic  power  in  the  exuberant  sculpture  of  the  earlier  facades 
which  we  miss  in  after-ages,  and  of  which  no  mere  masonic  excellence 
can  ever  supply  the  place. 


6(M.  Facade  uf  Church  of  Notre  Paine  at  1'uith-rs.  From  Clmpuy,  Muyt'ii  Ago  Mouumcnut. 


This,  though  not  the  largest,  is  probably  tho  best  and  richest  of  its 
chess  in  this  province.  Tho  border  churches  of  l’arthenay,  Civray.  and 
Knffec,  all  show  to  tees  of  the  same  style  and  the  same  forms  more  or 
less  richly  carried  out ; but  none  have  the  characteristic  corner  towers, 
nor  do  they  retain  their  pediinented  gable  so  perfect  as  Notre  Dame 
at  Poitiers. 

Besides  this  one  there  an'  four  churches  in  Poitiers,  all  which  wore 
certainly  erected  in  the  1 1th  century,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
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still  retain  unaltered  the  features  of  that  ago.  The  oldest,  St.  Hilaire 
(a.d.  1049),  is  remarkable  for  an  irregularity  of  plan  sufficient  to 
puzzle  all  the  antiquaries  of  the  land,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  built  on  the  foundation  of  somo  earlier 
church,  which  it  has  replaced. 

Moutiemeuf  (1066)  possesses  in  its  navo  a circular-headed  tunnel- 
vault,  ornamented  with  transverse  ribs  only,  but  resting  on  arches 
which  cut  slightly  into  it,  without  any  string-course  or  plain  wall, 
as  is  usual  in  the  south,  showing  a tendency  towards  intersecting 
vaulting,  indicative  of  an  approach  to  the  north. 

The  most  remarkable  parts  of  St.  1’orchaire  and  St.  Radagonde  are 
their  western  towers,  which  are  fino  specimens  of  their  class,  especially 
the  latter,  which  changes  pleasingly  into  an  octagon  before  terminating 
in  a short  spire.  Altogether  this  church  shows  that  elegance  of 
feeling  the  want  of  which  is  a chief  defect  of  the  contemporary 
Norman  style. 

The  cathedral  of  Poitiers  was  founded  in  the  year  1161.  Its  eastern 


end  belongs  to  a transitional 

period,  while  its  western  ' j 

front  was  not  completed  till 
the  Pointed  Gothic  style  had 

reached  its  utmost  perfection,  fT‘ . <$>  ^ _ 

200  years  later.  Its  plan, 

however,  probably  belongs  to  , ' _ J 

the  earlier  period,  and  pro-  v'  t 5 is" 

sents  so  strong  a contrast  to  £ ■ , 

the  northern  churches  of  the  L xi*'  \. 

same  (Lite  that  it  may  bo  L; 

quoted  here  as  belonging  to  ,1 : & ^ f , 

the  stylo  which  we  are  de-  J 

scribing.  The  east  end  is 

square  externally,  but  in-  p’T!  ^ @ 

ternally  contains  3 shallow  t,  1 “ 

niches  like  those  on  each  f-  , - 

side  of  St.  Trinite  at  Angers.  S ^ > j 

Its  transepts  are  more  cha-  d 

pels ; but  its  most  remarkable  ! ' .. 

feature  is  the  convergence  of  L,. /'  i; 

its  sides  towards  the  east; 

and  as  its  vault  sinks  also  ; i\  /V  f 

towards  that  end,  a falso  per-  j*  ^ Kr?  V'SI 

spective  is  attained,  which  L — : 

certainly  at  first  sight  gives 

,,  , v _ 509.  Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Poitiers.  From  Cotillcr's  Histoirc 

the  enuren  an  appearance  of  do  la  Cathddnk  <ie  Poitiers.  scale  iou  ft.  to  1 in. 
greater  length  than  it  really 

possesses.  The  3 aisles  too,  being  of  the  same  height,  add  to  the  effect 
of  space ; so  that,  taken  as  a whole,  this  church  may  be  quoted  as  the 
best  exnmple  known  of  the  system  of  attaining  a certain  effect  by  these 
means,  and  is  well  worthy  of  study  on  this  account.  It,  however,  I 
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think,  admits  of  no  doubt  but  that  the  Northern  architects  were  right 
in  rejecting  all  these  devices,  and  basing  their  efforts  on  better  under- 
stood and  lionester  principles. 

It  is  in  this  province  that,  proceeding  from  the  south,  spires  are  first 

found  in  common  use.  The  charac- 
teristic of  the  south  is  the  square 
flat-roofed  tower  or  octagonal  dome. 
In  Anjou,  towers  standing  by  them- 
selvoB,  and  crowned  by  well-pro- 
portionod  spires,  seem  early  to  have 
l>ccn  introduced,  and  to  have  been 
considered  almost  essential  parts  of 
church  architecture.  The  repre- 
sentation (woodcut  No.  510)  of  that 
attaohed  to  the  interesting  church 
of  Cunault  on  the  Loire  is  of  the 
most  common  type.  There  is  an- 
other at  Chemille,  almost  exactly 
like  it,  and  a third  on  the  road  be- 
tween Tours  and  Loches,  besides 
others  differing  only  slightly  from 
these  in  detail.  They  want  the  as 
piring  lightness  afterwards  attain- 
ed in  Gothic  spires ; but  their  de- 
sign and  ornaments  are  good,  and 
their  outlines  well  suited  to  the 
massive  edifices  to  which  they  are 
attaohed. 

Most  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings attached  to  these  churches  in 
this  provinco  have  disappeared,  either  during  the  struggle  with  the 
Huguenots,  or  in  the  later  and  more  disastrous  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  that  there  is  scarcely  a cloister  or  other  similar  edifice  to  bo 
found  in  the  province.  One  or  two  fragments  however  still  exist,  such 
as  the  Tour  d’Evrault.'  This  is  a conventual  kitohen,  not  unlike 
that  at  Glastonbury,  but  of  an  earlier  age,  and  so  far  different  from 
anything  else  of  the  kind  that  it  was  long  mistaken  for  a building  of  a 
very  different  class. 

Another  fragment,  though  probably  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  screen 
of  arches  recently  discovered  in  the  h6tol  of  the  Prefecture  at  Angers. 
As  a specimen  of  elaborate  exuberance  of  barbarous  ornament,  it  is 
unrivalled  evon  in  France,  but  is  much  more  like  the  work  of  the 
Normans  than  anything  in  the  neighbourhood.  Owing  to  its  having 
been  so  long  built  up,  it  still  retains  traces  of  the  colouring  with 
which  all  the  internal  sculptures,  at  least  of  this  age,  were' adorned. 

The  deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  province  is  made 
up  to  a great  measure  by  the  extent  and  preservation  of  its  Feudal  re- 


510.  Spire  ft t Cunault.  From  Faultrier. 


1 Tliia  building  is  well  illustrated  in  Turner’s  Domestic'  Architecture. 
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mains,  few  of  the  provinces  of  France  having  so  many  and  such  exten- 
sive fortifiod  castles  remaining.  Those  of  Angers  and  Lochcs  aro  two 
of  the  finest  in  Franco,  and  there  aro  many  others  scarcely  loss  magni- 
ficent. Few  of  them,  however,  have  features  strictly  architectural ; and 
though  the  artist  and  the  poet  may  luxuriate  on  thoir  crumbling  time- 
stained  towers  and  picturesque  decay,  they  hardly  belong  to  such  a 
work  as  this,  nor  afford  materials  which  would  advance  our  knowledge 
of  architecture  as  a fine  art. 
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Church  at  Issoire  — Puy  — Fortified  church  at  liovat. 


The  last  of  the  Southern  provinces  which  requires  to  be  distinguished 
is  that  of  Auvergne,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  its  one  of  the 
most,  complete  of  the  round  Gothic  styles  of  France.  The  country 
in  which  it  is  found  is  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  style,  for  no 
naturalist  can  cross  the  frontier  of  the  territory  without  at  once  being 
struck  by  the  strange  character  of  its  scenery.  It  is  a purely  volcanic 
country,  to  which  the  recently  extinguished  craters  impart  a character 
not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  Whether  its  inhabitants 
are  of  a different  race  from  their  neighbours,  has  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated. At  all  events,  they  retain  their  original  characteristics  less 
changed  than  any  other  people  inhabiting  the  South  of  France.  Their 
style  of  architecture  is  distinct,  and  early  reached  a degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  no  other  in  Franco  had  then  attained,  and  which  has  more 
resemblance  than  we  have  hitherto  found  in  Franco  to  the  Lombard 
and  Rhenish  architecture.  The  other  styles  of 
Southern  France,  whatever  their  beauties  may 
bo,  certainly  never  attained  to  that  degree  of  in- 
dependent completeness  which  enables  us  to  class 
that  of  Auvergne  among  the  perfected  styles  of 
Europo. 

In  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome  there  are 
at  least  four  churches  of  the  typical  form  of  this 
style,  which  have  been  edited  by  M.  Mallay — those 
of  Issoire,  of  N.  D.  du  Port  at  Clermont,  of  Orci- 
val,  and  of  St.  Nectaire — which  only  differ  from 
one  another  in  size,  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  apsidal  chapels;  that  of  Issoire  having  a 
square  central  chapel  inserted  which  is  wanting 
at  Clermont  and  Oreival,  while  St.  Nectaire  has 
only  three  instead  of  four. 

The  largest  of  these  is  that  of  Issoire,  of  whic  h 
a plan  is  hero  given,  from  which  it.  will  be  seen 
that  even  it  is  small,  though  beautifully  arranged. 
Idle  transepts  are  just  sufficiently  developed  to  give  expression  to  the 
exterior,  and  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  choir,  which  are  beauti- 
fully proportioned  to  one  another. 


511.  Clnirdi  at  Isnoire. 
From  Mulhiy.  Scale  11H)  ft. 
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512-  Elevation  of  Chnrch  at  Iaaoire.  From  Mol  lay.  Scale  50  feet  to  l inch. 


They  nil  JK18S0SS  central  towers,  raised  on  a mass  of  masonry  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  width  of  the  chnrch.  which  gives  them  a breadth 
of  base  found  in  no  other 
style.  The  want  of  this  is 
painfully  felt  in  most  of  our 
own  central  spires,  all  which 
need  something  moro  to  stand 
upon  than  the  central  roof, 
out  of  which  they  seem  to 
grow ; but  I do  not  know 
that  tho  difficulty  was  ever 
attempted  to  bo  remedied 
anywhere  but  in  Auvergne. 

They  were  intended  to  have 
western  towers,  tho  massive 

foundations  for  which  are  5t3.  ScctlcmofCliurchaUsaolro,  looking  East.  FromMallajr. 
found  in  every  exumplo,  Sc*le  6U  fMl  to ' lni;h- 

though  I believe  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  these  exist  in  a 
complete  Btate. 

The  side  aisles  are  always  covered  by  intersecting  vaults,  but  that 
of  the  nave  is  always  a simple  tunnel  vault,  as  in  tho  Southern  styles, 
ornamented  by  occasional  transvorso  ribs,  and  in  tho  church  at  Issoire 
slightly  pointed. 

To  support  this  great  vault,  a semi-vault  is  carried  over  the  side 
aisles — as  shown  in  tho  section — forming  a massivo  and  perfect  abut- 
ment to  the  thrust  of  the  great  arch ; besides,  as  before  pointed  out, 
rendering  the  vault  independent  of  a wooden  covering,  which,  though 
now  in  some  instances  supplied,  was  certainly  not  originally  intended. 
Tho  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  of  course  evident,  as  compared  with 
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tho  Northern  styles,  inasmuch  as  a clerestory  was  impossible,  and  the 
only  effective  light  that  could  be  admitted  was  through  the  side  aisles. 
These  churches,  however,  have  an  approach  to  a clerestory  not  found 
in  that  at  Fontifroide,  before  quoted,  in  huving  a triforium  or  mngo  of 
arches  opening  into  the  gallery,  which  gave  a lightness  of  character  to 
tho  superstructure,  and  admitted  to  a certain  extent  a borrowed  light. 

Externally,  the  projection  of  the  buttresses  is  slight,  and  they  are 
connected  by  arches,  struck  from  tho  samo  centres  as  tho  windows, 
above  which  three  small  arches  relieve  and  ornament  the  upper  part  of 
tho  nave.  The  central  arch  of  these  is  pierced  with  the  small  window 
which  lights  tho  upjier  gallery.  Abovo  this  is  a cornice  of  more 
elegance  and  of  greater  projection  than  is  usually  found  in  churches  of 
this  age. 

Tho  most  beautiful  and  most  admired  feature  of  the  stylo  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  chapels  of  the  clievet  externally. 

In  tho  view  given  above  of  St.  Saturnin,  Toulouse  (woodcutNo.  497), 
indeed  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  that  Btylc,  it  will  bo  observed  how 
awkwardly  these  chapels  are  stuck  on  us  if  afterthoughts,  without  fol- 
lowing any  of  tho  main  linos  of  tho  building.  Here,  however,  all  the 
parts  are  pleasingly  subordinated  one  to  tho  other,  and  the  whole  so 
groujK)d  as  to  form  a design  equul,  if  not  superior,  to  the  galleried  apses 
of  the  Gorman  and  Lombard  churches.  Tho  place  of  these  galleries  is 
horo  supplied  by  a mosaic  decoration  formed  with  the  different  coloured 
lavas  of  tho  extinct  volcanos  of  the  district,  which  gives  not  only  a 
pleasing  local  character  to  the  style,  but  is  interesting  as  the  only  spe- 
cimen of  external  polychromatic  decoration  now  to  lie  found  so  far  to 
the  North.  In  effect,  this  is  perhaps  hardly  equal  to  the  open  galleries 
of  the  German  churches  ; but  the  exponse  must  have  been  considerably 


Elevation  of  Chovet,  Notre  Dune  dc  Puy  From  Chapuy.  No  scale. 
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less,  and  tho  variety  of  the  outline  of  the  chevct  arrangement,  as  com- 
pared with  tho  simple  apse,  gives  to  these  churches  some  advantages 
over  the  contemporary  buildings  on  the  Rhino.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
external  decoration  is  concerned,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  tho 
French  ever  surpassed  those ; and  were  they  carried  out  on  tho  same 
scale  as  those  of  Amiens  and  Chartres,  I am  convinced  they  would  be 
thought  more  beautiful.  It  is  true  the  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
of  the  pointed  style  enabled  tho  architects  to  introduce  far  larger  win- 
dows and  gorgeous  decorations  of  painted  glass,  and  so  to  improve  the 
internal  effect  of  their  churches  to  an  immense  extent ; but  this  was 
done  at  tho  sacrifice  of  much  external  simplicity  of  outline  and  pro- 
priety of  effect,  which  we  cannot  but  lament  could  not  bo  reconciled 
with  the  requisite  internal  arrangements. 


&15.  Plan  of  Chevct,  Notre  Dame  de  Pny.  From  Chapuy.  No  scale. 


The  age  of  these  churches  is  not  vory  well  ascertained.  M.  Mallay 
is  inclined  to  place  them  principally  in  the  10th  century,  though  tho 
pointed  form  of  tho  vault  at  Issoire  induces  him  to  bring  that  down  to 
tho  12th  century;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  such  a 
pointed  form,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  likely  to  be  ancient  than  the 
rounded  one,  which  requires  better  construction,  although  in  that  age 
it  was  thought  more  beautiful.  My  own  impression  is,  that  they 
btdong  generally  to  the  lltli  century',  though  some  were  no  doubt 
commenced  in  the  10th,  and  probably  continued  to  tho  12th  ; but  their 
uniformity'  of  style  is  such,  that  not  more  than  ono  century'  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  tho  last.  Only  one  circular  church,  so 
far  as  I know,  is  found  in  the  district  It  is  a sepulchral  chapel  in  tho 
cemetery'  at  Chambon,  small  in  size,  being  only  26  ft.  wide  over  all, 
but  elegant  in  its  proportions,  and  showing  the  same  style  of  decora- 
tion as  the  apses  of  tho  larger  churches. 

The  cathedral  of  l’uy  en  Voley  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting churches  in  this  part  of  France,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not 
been  fully  described.  From  a careful  elevation  of  the  south  transept, 
published  at  Toulouse,  it  would  appear,  as  far  at  least  as  the  decoration 
is  concerned,  to  belong  to  the  style  of  Auvergne ; but  if  M.  Maurice’s 
description  is  correct,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  cupola  churches. 
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having  eight  domes  from  the  entrance  to  the  eastern  termination, 
which  is  square  and  without  side  aisles.  This  building  altogether 
must  present  j)eculiarities  well  worthy  of  study,  but  regarding  these 
it  is  dangerous  to  speak  without  more  information  than  is  now 
attainable. 


516.  Fortified  Church  at  Hoyut.  From  Gailhabaud. 


Among  the  exceptional  churches  of  this  district,  one  of  tho  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Iioy at,  illustrated  in  woodcut  No.  516,  being  a 
si>ecimen  of  a fortified  church,  such  as  are  sometimes,  though  not  fre- 
quently, found  in  Franco.  That  at  Magueloime,  quoted  above  (p.  606), 
is  another,  and  there  are  soveral  others  in  the  South  of  France ; but 
none  probably  cither  so  complete  or  showing  so  many  castellated 
features  as  this.  In  its  ruined  state  wo  lose  the  western,  or  possibly 
the  central  tower,  which  might  have  somewhat  restored  its  ecclesiastical 
character;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  a singularly  picturesque  and  cx- 
pressivo  building,  though  it  speaks  more  of  war  and  bloodshed  than 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men. 
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Northern  Province. 

The  architecture  of  the  Northern  division  of  Franco  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  tho  Medireval  styles. 
This  subject  comprehends  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  stylo  of 
pointed  architecture  which  in  the  13th  century  extended  from  Paris 
as  a centre  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe,  pervading  the  whole  of 
Germany,  Britain,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy.  In  these  countries  it 
probably  obliterated  their  own  peculiar  styles,  and  usurped  their  places, 
so  as  to  become  tho  Gothic  stylo  par  eminence , and  the  only  ono  gene- 
rally understood  under  that  name.  It  has  gained  this  distinction,  not 
perhaps  so  much  from  any  inherent  merit  of  its  own,  ns  because  it  was 
the  only  one  of  all  the  Mediieval  styles  which  wus  carried  beyond  tho 
simple  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  enjoyed  tho  advantage  of  being  carried 
out  by  a powerful  and  united  poople  who  had  advanced  beyond  the 
first  elements  of  civilized  society.  It  is  needless  now  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  other  styles  might  not  have  been  made  as  perfect,  or  more  so. 
had  the  same  amount  of  talent  and  of  time  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  no  other  style  was  so  carried  out,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  now  be  attempted,  while  the  pointed  Gothic 
had  tho  opportunity  which  the  others  were  deprived  of,  and  became 
tho  stylo  of  Europe  during  tho  middle  ages.  Its  history  is,  therefore, 
that  to  which  attention  must  always  be  principally  directed,  and  from 
which  all  lessons  and  all  satisfactory  reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be 
principally  dorived. 

Tho  three  great  divisions  into  which  the  early  history  of  tho  stylo 
naturally  divides  itself  have  already  been  pointed  out.  I have  called 
the  central  province  Frankia,  whence  in  the  middlo  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury tho  pointed  stylo  issued,  with  the  two  great  subordinate  divisions 
of  Normandy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Burgundy  on  tho  other.  In  Nor- 
mandy a warlike  race  had  raised  themselves  to  power,  and  with  an 
inconsistency  characteristic  of  their  state  of  civilization  devoted  to 
sacred  purposes  tho  wealth  they  had  acquired  by  rapine  and  plunder, 
covering  their  provinco  with  churches,  and  perfecting  a rude  style  of 
architecture  singularly  expressive  of  their  bold  and  energetic  cha- 
racter. 
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In  Burgundy  both  the  style  and  its  history  differed  considerably 
from  this.  From  some  cause  which  has  not  yet  been  explained,  this 
country'  became  early  the  favourite  resort  of  hermits  and  of  holy  men, 
who  founded  here  the  great  monastic  establishments  that  spread  their 
influence  not  only  over  France,  but  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  influ- 
encing to  an  immense  extent  all  the  relations  of  European  society  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  culminating  epoch  of  the  architecture  of  Normandy 
and  Burgundy  was  the  11th  century.  In  the  12th,  the  monarehial 
sway  of  the  central  province  was  beginning  to  bo  felt  in  them.  In 
the  13th  it  superseded  the  local  character  of  both,  and  gradually  fused 
them  with  the  wholo  of  France  into  one  great  and  singularly  uniform 
monarchy. 

Latin  Style.1 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  local  forms  of  architecture  in 
these  provinces  it  is  necessary  to  say  a few  words  regarding  a class  of 

.buildings  which  have  not  hitherto 


I I T~  T I I i 


ill.  Won  and  Section  of  Boose  (Euvre,  Beauvais. 
From  Woillex,  Monumciia  Iteligicux  dc  BeauvaU. 


without  either  bases  or  capitals ; on 
so  as  to  give  a slightly  ornamental  c 


been  mentioned,  but  which  must 
not  bo  passed  over.  These  can- 
not be  included  in  any  other 
stylo,  and  are  so  nearly  devoid  of 
architectural  features,  properly 
so  called,  that  they  might  have 
been  omitted  but  for  one  con- 
sideration. They  bear  so  re- 
markable a resemblance  to  the 
earliest  Christian  churches  of 
Itomo  on  the  one  hapd,  and  to  the 
true  Gothic  on  the  other,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  their  being  the 
channel  through  which  the  latter 
was  derived  from  tho  former. 
They  are  the  oldest  churches  in 
Northern  France,  which  confirms 
the  above  view. 

The  character  of  this  style 
will  bo  understood  from  the  plan 
and  internal  and  external  view 
of  its  typical  example,  the  Basse 
(Euvre  at  Beauvais  (woodcuts 
Nos.  517  and  518).  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  building  consists 
of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a range 
of  plain  arches  resting  on  piers 
one  side  tho  angles  are  cut  off, 
liaracter;  on  the  other  they  are 


1 " Style  Latin  " is  tin-  name  generally  adopted  for  this  style  by  the  French  architects. 
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left  Rf|tjnre.  The  ccntrnl  aisle  is  twico  the  width,  and  more  than  twice 
the  height,  of  the  lateral  aisles,  and  has  a well-defined  clerestory ; 
the  roof,  both  of  the  central  and  sido  aisles,  is  a flat  ceiling  of  wood. 
The  eastern  end  has  been  destroyed,  but,  judging  from  other  ex- 
amples, it  probably  consisted  of  :i  apses,  one  large  in  the  centre  and 
a smaller  one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 


51 «.  External  and  Internal  View  of  Bane  <Kuvro.  From  Woflles. 

The  similarity  of  the  form  of  this  church  to  the  Homan  basilicas 
will  be  evident  in  referring  to  the  representations  of  those  buildings, 
more  especially  that  of  St.  Vincenzo  alle  tre fontane  (woodcut  No.  R72), 
though  the  details  have  nothing  in  common  exeopt  the  use  of  flat  tiles 
lietwecn  the  cornices  of  the  arches,  which  is  singularly  characteristic 
of  Homan  masonry.  The  points  in  which  this  is  evidently  the  source 
of  some  important  peculiarities  of  the  true  Gothic  are  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  sido  aisles  to  the  central  one,  and  the  perfectly  developed 
clerestory.  These  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  styles  of  Franco  hitherto 
described. 

Eventuully,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  interior  ceiling  of  Gothic 
vaults  came  to  bo  of  stone,  protected  oxtemally  by  a wooden  roof. 
This  stone  vault  was  not,  I believe,  attempted  before  the  1 1th  century. 
In  the  meanwhilo  wooden-roofed  churches,  like  that  at  Beauvais,  seem 
to  havo  been  usual  and  prevalent  all  over  the  north  of  Franco,  though, 
as  may  be  supposed,  both  from  the  smallness  of  their  size  and  the 
perishable  nature  of  their  materials,  most  of  them  have  been  either 
superseded  by  larger  structures,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  the 
accidents  of  time. 

M.  Woillcz  describes  live  nr  six  ns  existing  still  in  the  diocese  of 
Beauvais,  and  varying  from  the  fitli  or  7th  century,  which  probably  is 
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tho  date  of  the  Basse  (Euvre,  to  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century; 
and  if  other  districts  wore  carefully  examined,  others  might  be  found. 
Normandy’  must  perhaps  be  excepted,  where  the  rude  Northmen  seem 
first  to  have  destroyed  all  tho  churches,  and  afterwards  to  have  rebuilt 
them  with  a magnificence  they  did  not  before  possess. 

( 'liurches  of  tho  same  class,  or  others  at  least  extremely  similar  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  such  representations  as  have  been 

published,  exist  even  beyond  the 
Loire.  There  is  one  at  Savonieres  in 
Anjou,  and  a still  more  curious  one 
at  St.  Genereux  in  Vienne,  not  far 
from  Poitiers,  which  shows  in  great 
perfection  a stylo  of  decoration  by 
triangular  pediments  and  a peculiar 
sort  of  mosaic  in  brick-work. 

The  same  style  of  decoration  is 
carried  out  in  the  old  church  of 
on),  ih-cormiui,  ,.r  st.  c.  mtreux.  From  St.  Jean  at  Poitiers,  which  probably 

is  oven  older  than  tho  Basse  lEuvre 
of  Beauvais.  The  old  church,  which  now  fonns  the  anto-church  to 
St.  Front  at  Perigeux,  seems  also  to  belong  to  tho  same  class ; but, 
if  M.  Felix  do  Vemcilh’s  restoration  is  to  bo  trusted,  it  approaches 
noaror  to  a Romanesque  stylo  than  any  other  of  its  class,  of  which  it 
may  nevertheless  possibly  be  the  most  southern  example. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  attention  of  French  archajologist.s 
has  been  turned  to  thoso  rude  primordial  churches  of  France,  and  con- 
sequently our  knowledge  of  them  is  as  yet  very’  limited. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
NORMANDY. 

CONTESTS. 

C'hui'oliua  at  Caen  — Gothic  vaulting  — Huyoux. 


With  <mo  or  two  slight  exceptions,  the  whole  history  of  tho  Round- 
arched  Nonirnn  Gothic  is  comprehended  within  it  period  of  less  than  a 
century.  No  building  in  this  stylo  is  known  to  havo  been  even  com- 
menced before  the  year  1050,  and  before  1150  tho  pointed  style  had 
superseded  it.  Indeed,  practically  speaking,  all  tho  great  and  typical 
examples  are  crowded  into  tho  last  50  years  of  tho  11th  century.  This 
was  a period  of  great  excitement  and  prosperity  with  tho  Northmen, 
who,  having  at  last  settled  themselves  in  this  fertile  province,  not  only 
placed  their  dukes  on  an  equality  with  any  of  tho  powers  then  existing 
in  France,  but  by  their  conquest  of  England  raised  their  chief  to  an 
importance  and  a rank  superior  to  that  of  any  other  potentate  in  Europe 
except  tho  Gorman  emperors  of  that  day,  with  whom  in  fact  they  were, 
lx>th  by  race  and  policy,  more  closely  allied  than  they  wore  with  tho 
people  among  whom  they  had  settled. 

Thoro  aro  two  exceptional  churches  in  Normandy  which  should 
not  l>e  passed  over  in 
silence : one  is  n little 
triapsal  oratory  at  St. 

Wandrillo  ; tho  other  a 
similar  but  somewhat 
more  important  church 
at  Querqueville,  near 
f herlxmrg,  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  lloth  are 
rudo  and  simple  in  the 
outline  and  ornaments, 
built  with  that  curious 
herring-bone  or  diago- 
nal masonry  indicative 
of  groat  age,  and  differ- 
ing in  evory  essential 
respect  from  tho  works 
of  tho  Normans  when 
they  came  into  posses- 
sion of  tho  province, 
described,  these  must  be  considered  ns  the  religious  edifices  of  tho 
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G20.  Tri.ipsal  Church  at  ijuirqueville.  From  I>aw»on  Turner’s 
Normandy. 


Indeed,  like  the  transitional  churches  last 
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inhabitants  before  Hint  invasion ; and  if  they  show  any  affinity  with 
any  other  stylo,  it  is  to  Belgium  and  Germany  we  must  look  for  it 
rather  than  anywhere  else  within  tho  boundaries  of  France. 

Among  the  oldest-looking  buildings  of  pure  Norman  architecture 
is  tho  church  of  Lory,  near  l’ont  de  l’Archo.  It  is  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  1 know,  with  a simple  tunnel-vault,  and  this  is  so  massive,  and 
rests  on  piers  of  such  unusual  solidity,  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
immenso  antiquity.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  it  really  is  older  than  tho  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
it  resembles  in  most  respects,  though  the  latter  is  of  somewhat  lighter 
architecture. 

Passing  from  this  we  come  to  a seiies  of  at  least  five  important 
churches,  all  erected  in  tho  latter  half  of  the  11th  century.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  church  of  Jumicges,  the  western  end  of  which  was  prin- 
cipally erected  by  Robert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and  finally 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  precise  date  is  not  very  well  known, 
though  it  probably  was  begun  before  1050,  and  certainly  shows  a 
far  ruder  and  loss  complete  stylo  of  architecture  than  any  of  the  later 
churches.  The  nave  apparently  never  was  oven  intended  to  be  vaulted  : 
yet  the  walls  and  piers  are  far  more 
massive  than  those  o£  tho  churches  of 
C'aon,  or  that  of  Bocherville  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  This  last  wo  know 
to  have  beon  com- 
menced in  the 
year  1050,  and 
completed  1066. 

This  church  still 
retains  in  a won- 
derful state  of 
completeness  all 
tho  features  of  a 
Norman  church  of 

that  ago — tho  only  part  of  a more  modem 
date  being  tho  two  western  tun-eta,  which 
aro  at  least  a century  later. 

'Hie  next  of  tho  series  is  the  well-known 
Abbayo  aux  Homines,  or  St.  Stephen’s,  at 
Caen,  commenced  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, 1066,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory 
at  Hastings,  and  dedicated  11  years  after- 
wards. Thon  follow  tho  sister  church  of 
tho  Trinite,  or  Abbayo  aux  Dames,  com- 
menced in  1083,  and  tho  parish  church  of 
St.  N icolas  at  Caen,  begun  in  the  following  Fig.  a. 

year.  Theso  two  last  were  almost  certainly  621:.  i’t“n  of  the  aurch  of  st.  st^hen. 
completed  within  the  limits  of  the  11th  l Aichlteetare.  scale  i no  ft  to  i in. 
century. 


Of  all  these  the  finest  is  St.  Stephen's,  wliioli  is  a first-class  church. 
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its  oxtremo  length  being  804  ft.  It  was  not  originally  bo  long,  being 
terminated  by  an  bjiso,  om  shown  in  the  plan,  which  was  suporsodod 
about  a century  afterwards  by  a chevet,  as  shown  Fig.  2.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  innovation — all  the  round  Gotliic  churches  in  Normandy 
having  apses,  nor  do  I know  of  a single  instance  of  a chevet  in  the 
provineo.  This  circumstance  points  rather  to  Germany  than  to  the 
south  of  France  for  the  origin  of  the  Norman  stylo — indeed  all  the 
arrangements  of  this 
church  aro  more  like 
those  of  the  Rhenish 
basilicas,  that  of  Spires 
for  example  (woodcut 
No.  449),  than  any  of 
those  churches  we 
have  hitherto  found 
within  the  limits  of 
France  itself.  This  is 
more  remarkable  at 
Jumieges.  than  even 
here.  None  of  them, 
however,  have  two 
apses,  nor  arc  lateral 
entrances  at  all  in 
use ; on  the  contrary, 
the  western  end,  or 
that  opposite  the  altar, 
is  always,  as  in  the 
true  busilica,  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  In 
Normandy  we  gene- 
rally find  this  flanked 
by  two  towers,  which 
give  it  a dignity  and 
importance  not  found 
in  any  of  those  styles 
we  have  been  examin- 
ing. These  western 
towers  afterwards  in 
Franco  became  the 
most  important  fea- 
tures of  tho  external 

architecture  of  church-  522*  WVatem  Facade  of  8L  Stephen,  Caen.  From  Pugin  and 

Britton's  Normandy. 

efl.  It  is  by  no  moans 

clear  whence  they  wero  derived.  They  are  certainly  noither  Italian  nor 
German,  nor  do  they  belong  to  any  of  those  stylos  of  tho  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France  which  wo  have  been  describing.  The  churches  of 
Auvergne  are  those  which  perhaps  show  tho  nearest  approach  to  them. 

On  tho  whole  it  appears  most  probable  that  tho  western  fronts  of 
the  Norman  churches  were  taken  from  the  facades  of  Germany,  and 
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the  towers  added  to  give  dignity  to  them.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
view  (woodcut  No.  522),  in  St.  Stephen’s  at  Cuen  the  feature  is  well 
marked  and  defined  ; for  though  the  spires  were  apparently  added  at 
the  same  time  as  the  clievot,  the  towers  which  supjHjrt  them  evidently 
1 telling  to  the  original  design.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype 
of  the  facades  of  nearly  all  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  France.  These 
western  towers  eventually  superseded  the  attempt  to  raise  the  prin- 
cipal  external  feature  of  the  churches  on  tho  intersection  of  the  nave 
with  the  transepts,  sis  had  been  attempted  in  the  South,  and  made  the 


623.  Elevation  of  Compart  irnnt  of  Nave  of 
$U  Stephen,  Cacti.  From  1‘ugin. 


western  front  tho  most  important 
part,  not  only  in  decoration,  but  in 
uctual  height.  Hero  and  through- 
out the  north  of  France,  with  the 
exception  of  the  churches  at 
Rouen,  the  central  tower  is  low 
and  comparatively  insignificant, 
scarcely  even  aspiring  to  group 
with  those  of  the  western  facade. 

The  arrangement  of  tho  inter- 
nal compartments  of  the  nave  of 
this  church  will  be  understood 
from  the  clovation  (woodcut  No. 
523),  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
tho  aisles  are  low,  and  above  them 
runs  a great  gallery,  a feature 
common  in  Italy,  but  rare  in  Ger- 
many. Its  introduction  may  have 
arisen  cither  from  a desire  for  in- 
creased accommodation,  or  merely 
to  obtain  height,  as  it  is  evident 
that  an  arch  the  whole  height  of 
tho  side  aisles  and  gallery  would 
be  singularly  narrow  and  awk- 
ward. This  was  one  of  those  diffi- 
culties which  were  only  got  over 
by  the  introduction  of  the  jtointed 
arch ; but  which,  whenever  at- 
tempted in  tho  circular  stylo,  led 
to  very  uupleasing  and  stilted 
effects.  It  may  however  bo,  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ubutting 
galleries  we  find  so  frequently  used 
in  Southern  churches.  Be  this  as 


it  may,  tho  two  stories  of  tho  aisles  fill  up  the  height  far  more  pleasingly 
than  could  bo  done  by  one,  and  bring  an  abutment  up  to  the  verv 
springing  of  the  main  vault  of  the  nave.  Here  another  difficulty  met 
tho  architect,  which  was  only  got  over  effectually  by  the  use  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  was  pcrha)is,  if  not  the  only,  at  least  tho  principal 
cause  of  its  general  introduction.  It  was  this:  that  un  intersecting 
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circular  'vault  only  fits  a square  compartment  without  stilting  or 
skewing,  or  using  some  other  contrivance  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  In 
tho  side  aisles  the  compartments  were  practically  always  square,  so  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  them.  Tho  nave  was,  generally  speaking, 
twice  tho  width  of  the  aisles,  so  tliat  there  also  square  compartments 
might  have  been  obtained,  simply  by  making  every  compartment  con- 
sist of  two  bays.  This  is  what  the  Homans  would  have  done,  but  such 
an  expedient  would  have  involved  considerable  difficulties.  Tho  span 
of  the  vaults  raised  over  such  compartments  would  have  been  large 
and  difficult  to  support,  and  great,  awkwardness  would  have  arisen 
from  the  total  omission  of  every  alternate  pier  from  the  design  of  tho 
roof.  These  difficulties  were  met  by  a compromise.  Tho  general 
design  of  tho  roof  was  in  squares,  like  that  of  the  aisles  ; but  a sort  of 
auxiliary  central  arch  was  carried  up  from  the  intermediate  piers  to 
the  roof,  thus  bringing  these  piers  into  the  design  of  the  nave,  and 
assigning  to  them  a certain  amount  of  tho  support  of  the  vault,  as 
shown  in  the  central  aisle  of  tho  uavo  (woodcut  No.  523),  whereas 
the  choir  of  the  same  church  shows  tho  quadripartite  arrangement, 
which  afterwards  became  universal.1  This  insertion  was  neither 
quite  a rib,  nor  quite  a compartment  of  a vault,  but  something 
between  the  two  ; and  in  spite  of  all  tho  ingenuity  bestowed  upon  it 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  tho  11th  and  beginning  of  the 
12th  centuries,  never  produced  on  entirely  satisfactory  effect,  till  at 
last  the  pointed  arch  came  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
tho  annexed  diagram  how  tho 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch 
obviated  the  difficulty.  In  the 
first  place,  supposing  tho  great 
vault  to  remain  circular,  two 
segments  of  tho  samo  circle,  a ii, 
a c,  carry  the  intersecting  vault 
nearly  to  the  height  of  tho  trans- 
verse one,  or  it  could  as  easily  be  524.  Diagram  of  v uniting, 

carried  to  the  same  height  as  at 

1).  When  both  were  pointed,  as  at  e and  F,  it  was  easy  to  make  their 
relative  heights  anything  the  architect  chose,  without  any  forcing  or 
introducing  any  disagreeable  curves.  By  this  means  the  compartments 
of  tho  vaults  of  the  central  nave  were  made  the  same  width  as  those 
of  tho  sido  aisles,  whatever  their  span  might  lie,  and  every  compart- 
ment or  bay  was  a complete  design  in  itself,  without  reference  to 
those  next  to  it  on  either  side. 

But  this  is  anticipating : tho  form  of  the  hexapartito  vault  will  be 


1 This  arrangement  is  known  by  the  name 
of  hejcapartite,  or  sexapartiU,  because  the 
compartment  of  the  vault  having  been  di- 
vided into  four  by  the  great  diagonal  arches 
crossing  one  another  in  the  centre  (which 
was  the  quadripartite  arrangement),  two  of 
the  four  quarters  were  again  divided  by  the 


arch  thrown  across  from  one  intermediate 
pillar  to  the  other,  thus  making  six  divisions 
in  all,  though  no  longer  all  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, as  in  the  quadripartite  method.  Both 
these  arrangements  are  shown  in  plan  on 
woodcut  No.  521. 
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easily  understood  from  the  woodcut  No.  528,  which  also  uluiws  its 
defects,  which  the  architect  has  at  St.  Stephen's  tried  to  get  over  by 
a sort  of  addition  to  one  side  of  his  triforiuin  windows;  which  how- 
ever makes  its  one-sidedness  even  more  apparent. 

During  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  building 
of  St.  Stephen’s  church  and  that  of  the  Abbaye  uux  Dames,  immense 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made  towards 
the  new  style,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
elevation  of  one  compartment  of  the  nave  of 
the  latter.  The  great  gallery  is  omitted,  the 
side  aisles  made  higher,  the  piers  lighter  and 
more  ornamental.  The  triforium  is  a mere 
passage  under  the  iqqier  windows,  and  so  ma- 
naged as  not  to  intercept  their  light  from  any 
(■art  of  the  church.  Even  the  vaulting,  though 
in  some  parts  hcxa|«irtito,  in  others  shown  a 
great  approach  to  the  quadripartite  vaulting  of 
the  subsequent  age  ; this,  however,  is  obtained 
by  bringing  down  the  main  vault  to  the  level 
of  the  side  vault,  not  by  raising  the  side  arches 
to  the  level  of  the  central,  as  was  afterwards 
done.  The  greatest  change  is  in  the  richness 
and  elegance  of  the  details,  which  shows  great 
progress  towards  the  more  ornamental  stylo 
that  soon  afterwards  came  into  uso. 

The  parochial  church  of  St.  Nicolas  is  natu- 
rally plainer  them  either  of  these  royal  abbeys. 
It  shows  considerable  progress  in  construction, 
and  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  met  with.  It  is  the  only  church,  so  . 
fur  as  I know,  in  Normandy,  that  retains  the 

625.  mi, Abbaye  d...  original  external  covering  of  its  apse.  This 

lumen  Okm.  From  I’ugiii.  consists,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  520),  of 
a high  pyramidal  roof  of  stone,  following  to  the 
eastward  the  polygonal  form  of  the  apse,  and  extending  one  hay  towards 
the  west.  From  an  examination  of  the  central  tower,  it  is  clear  that 
this  was  not  flic  original  pitch  of  the  roof  of  the  church.  This  was 
nearly  as  low  in  all  Norman  churches  as  in  those  of  Auvergne.  Here 
it  was  a sort  of  semi-spin'  placed  over  an  altar,  to  mark  externally  the 
importance  of  the  part  of  the  ehureli  beneath  it.  In  appearance  it  is 
identical  with  the  polygonal  cones  at  Loches,  mentioned  before.  At 
Uourges,  and  elsewhere  in  France,  similar  cones  are  found  over 
chapels  and  altars  ; but  in  most  instances  they  have  been  removed, 
probably  from  some  defect  in  construction,  or  from  their  not  harmo- 
nizing with  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  rest  of  the  church.  They  were  in 
fact  the  originals  of  the  spires  which  afterwards  lieeamo  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  us  such  their  history  would  be  interesting,  if  properly 
inquired  into. 

The  cathedral  of  Havcux.  us  now  standing,  is  considerably  nioiv 
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S26.  K,i>t  Kim!  «*f  St.  Nicola*.  Caen.  From  Ituwaun  Turner’s  Normandy. 

modem  than  either  of  these  ; no  part  remaining  of  the  church  of  Odo, 
tliu  brother  of  tho  Conquoror.  except  the  lower  part  of  the  western 
towers,  and  a crypt,  which  is  still  older.  The  pier  arches  of  the  nave 
l>clong  to  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  the  rest  of  the  church  to 
. tho  rebuilding,  which  was  commenced  11  o7,  after  the  town  had  been 
burnt,  and  the  cathedral  considerably  damaged,  by  tho  soldiers  of 
Henry  1.  At  this  time  tho  apse  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
chevet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  early  pointed 
Gothic  to  bo  found  in  France,  und  far  surpasses  its  rival  in  the  Abbayo 
uux  Homines  at  Caen.  In  the  church  at  Caen,  tho  alteration  was 
probably  made  to  receive  tho  tomb  of  the  Conqueror,  when  that  venera- 
tion begun  to  be  shown  to  his  remains  which  was  denied  to  himself 
when  dying.  Here,  however,  the  same  motive  docs  not  seem  to  have 
existed,  and  it  is  mare  probable  that  tho  extension  was  caused  by  flio 
immense  increase  of  the  priesthood  in  the  course  of  tho  1 Ith  and  12th 
centuries,  requiring  a larger  choir  for  their  accommodation.  We 
know  from  the  disposition  of  tho  choir,  that  the  nave  originally  had 
a great  gallery  over  the  side  aisles,  and  consequently  a low  clerestory. 
But  before  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  end  of  the  12th,  or  beginning  of  tho 
13th  century,  the  mania  for  painted  glass  hail  seized  on  the  French 
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architects,  and  all  architectural  propriety  was  sacrificed  to  this  mode 
of  decoration.  In  the  present  instance  we  cannot  help  contrasting 
the  solid  grandeur  of  the  basement  with  the  lean  and  attenuated  forms  . 
of  the  superstructure,  though  this  attenuation  was  carried  to  a much 
greater  extent  afterwards. 

Tho  diapering  of  the  spandrils  of  the 
lower  arches  is  another  feature  worthy  of 
remark,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
style.  Before  painted  glass  was  introduced, 
the  walls  of  all  churches  in  Northern  Europe 
were  covered  with  fresco  or  distemper  paint- 
ings, as  was  then,  and  is  to  the  present  day, 
the  case  in  Italy.  But  when  coloured  win- 
dows came  into  use,  the  comparative  dulness 
of  the  former  mode  of  decoration  was  imme- 
diately felt,  and  the  use  of  colour  confined  to 
tho  more  brilliant  transparent  material.  It 
5-T-  iV,y-’nr\'  '’TCTvi1:.  S*ve‘  was  necessary  to  find  a substitute  for  the  wall 
painting,  and  tho  most  obvious  expedient  was 
that  of  carving  on  tho  stone  the  same  patterns  which  it  bad  been  custom- 
ary to  paint  on  them.  An  attempt  was  made,  indeed,  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  this  carving  by  inlaying  the  lines  with  coloured  mastic  or  ce- 
ment ; but  the  process  was  soon  found  to  ho  not  only  very  expensive  hut 
very  ineffective,  and  gave  way  afterwards  to  sculptured  figures  in  tra- 
eoried  panncls.  These  ornaments  easily  tilled  up  tho  very  small  spaces 
of  wall  that  were  not  occupied  cither  by  the  window's,  now  greatly  en- 
larged, or  the  constructive  supports  of  the  building.  Now,  however, 
that  colour  is  gone  both  from  the  walls  and  the  windows,  this  diaper- 
ing gives  a singularly  rich  and  pleasing  effect  to  tho  architecture  of 
the  lower  story,  and  combined  with  the  massiveness  and  varied  rich- 
ness of  the  piers  themselves,  renders  this  a nearly  unique  specimen  of 
a Norman  arcade,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  down 
to  us. 

These  examples  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  make  known  the  general  • 
cluiractcristics  of  a style  which  is  at  the  same  time  of  great  interest  to 
the  English  reader  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores,  and  also  from  its 
influence  on  our  own,  and  is  moreover  comparatively  so  familiar  as  to 
require  less  illustration  than  many  others.  Besides  the  examples 
above  described,  many  other  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  might 
have  been  given,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  series,  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  Jumieges  to  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  nave  of  Bayeux, 
and  showing  a rapidity  of  progress  and  boldness  in  treating  the  subject 
hardly  surpassed  in  the  succeeding  age  ; but  still  with  all  its  develop- 
ments it  can  only  lie  considered  us  a first  rude  attempt  to  form  a style 
of  architecture  which  was  superseded  before  its  principles  began  to  lie 
understood,  and  lost  before  it  had  received  any  of  those  finishing 
touches  which  form  the  great  element  of  beauty  in  all  the  more  per- 
fect styles. 
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The  causes  which  loti  to  tho  display  of  architectural  magnificence 
during  tho  11th  and  12th  centuries  in  the  province  of  Burgundy  were, 
as  before  remarked,  widely  difleront  from  those  which  produced  the 
same  result  in  Normandy.  It  was  not  in  this  instance  that  a aeries 
of  brilliant  conquests  raised  a lino  of  princes  to  power,  and  enabled 
them  to  adorn  their  provinco  with  splendid  churches,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  material  wealth. 

Tho  dukes  of  Burgundy  in  this  ago  had  not  yet  taken  that  rank 
among  their  compeers  to  which  they  afterwards  attained.  But  to  make 
up  for  this,  the  country'  seems,  from  the  time  at  least  when  St.  Gall 
and  Columban  settled  themselves  at  Luxeuil  till  late  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  have  been  the  first  and  principal  scat  of  those  great  monastic 
establishments  which  had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  the  faith 
and  forms  of  those  times. 

Why  this  province  should  have  been  particularly  selected  for  this 
purpose  is  by  no  means  clear.  Wo  must  go  either  to  India  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  Buddhism,  or  to  Thibet  in  the  present  day,  to  find 
anything  analogous  to  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury in  this  district.  All  these  monasteries  have  now  passed  away, 
and  few  have  left  even  any  ruins  to  attest  their  former  greatness  and 
magnificence.  The*  great  basilica  of  Cluny,  the  noblest  church  of  tho 
llthcontury,  has  been  wholly  removed  within  tho  last  sixty  years. 
Clairvaux  was  first  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  Kenaissance,  then 
finally  swept  away  within  tho  last  few  years.  Citeaux  perished 
earlier,  and  little  now  remains  to  attest  its  former  greatness.  Luxeuil 
is  an  obscure  village.  The  destruction  of  tho  church  of  St.  Benigno, 
at  Dijon,  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  swell 
tho  catalogue  of  similar  consequences  of  the  great  Revolution. 

Toumus  still  remains,  and  at  Yezelay  fragments  exist.  Charlior, 
Avallon,  Autun,  Langrcs,  and  Besanyon,  still  possess  in  their  cathe- 
drals and  churches  some  noble  remnants  of  Burgundian  architec- 
ture. Besides  those,  there  are  numerous  parish  churches  and  smaller 
edifices  which  would  easily  enablo  us  to  make  up  a history  of  the 
style,  were  they  carefully  examined  and  drawn.  Burgundy  is,  how- 
ever, a terra  igrnta  to  the  scientific  antiquary,  and  very  little  has  yet 
been  done  either  to  describe  or  elucidate  its  architectural  history, 
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though  enough  to  show  the  principal  .characteristic  features  of  the  style 
of  architecture  which  there  prevailed. 

The  church  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Burgundy,  and  probably  an  excellent  type  of  the  stylo  of 
that  country.  But  its  total  destruction  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
plates  published  by  Dom  l’lancher  prevent  anything  like  a satisfac- 
tory study  of  it.  The 
abbey  church  of  Tour- 
nus  is  perhaps  nearly  as 
old.  Its  antiquity  is 
manifested  by  the  rude- 
ness both  of  its  design 
and  execution.  The 
nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  plain  cy- 
lindrical columns  with- 
out bases,  the  capitals 
of  which  are  joined  by 
circular  arches  at  the 
height  of  the  vaults  of 
the  aisle.  From  the 
capitals  rise  dwarf  co- 
lumns supjtorting  arch- 
es thrown  across  the 
nave.  From  one  of  these 
arches  to  tho  other  is 
thrown  a tunnel  vault, 
which  thus  runs  the 
cross  way  of  the  build- 
ing; being,  in  fact,  a 
series  of  arches  like 
those  of  a bridge  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of 
the"  nave.  This  is,  1 
believe,  the  only  known 
instance  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  is  interesting  as  contrasting  with  the  longitudinal  tunnel 
vaults  so  common  both  in  this  province  and  the  South. 

It  is  a curious  instance  of  an  experiment  whose  object  was  the 
getting  over  the  difficulties  which  were  afterwards  removed  by  the 
invention  of  tho  intersecting  arch.  In  tho  mean  time  this  Tournus 
. vault  offered  some  advantages  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first 
of  these  was  that  the  thrust  of  the  vault  was  wholly  longitudinal,  so 
tliat  only  the  supporting  arches  of  the  transverse  vaults  required  to  bo 
abutted.  These  being  low  and  in  a well-defined  direction  were  easily 
provided  for.  Another  advantage  was,  that  it  allowed  of  a large  and 
well-defined  clerestory,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  impossible  with 
tho  longitudinal  vaults.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artistic  awkwardness 
of  the  plan  was  a fatal  objection,  which,  instead  of  conducting  the  eye 


View  of  interior  of  Ability  at  Tournua. 
From  Taylor  and  Nudicr. 
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pleasingly  along  tlio  vault,  offored  only  a succession  of  interruptions 
to  the  perspective. 


In  the  nave  of 
this  church  all  the 
arches  are  circular ; 
in  tlio  choir,  which 
elates  early  in  tho 
1 1th  century,  if  not 
before,  and  which 
is  perhaps  older 
than  the  nave,  the 
great  transverso 
arches  are  slightly 
pointed,  and  sup- 
port at  tho  inter- 
section a dome, 
which  forms  the 
most  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  tho  church. 

The  prido  of 
Burgundy  was  the 
groat  abbey  church 
of  Cluny,  which, 
with  its  narthex  or 
ante-church,  mea- 
sured 580  ft.  in 
length,  or  consi- 
derably more  than 
any  other  church 
erected  in  Franco 
in  any  ago.  Its 
navo  was  through- 
out 37  ft.  6 in.  in 
width,  and  it  had 
doublo  side  aisles, 
making  tho  total 
intomal  width  120 
fit.,  and  tho  wholo 
area  covered  by  it 
was  upwards  of 
70,000  ft.  Nor  do 
even  these  colossal 
dimensions  convey 
an  adequate  idea 
of  its  magnificence. 
The  stylo  through- 
out was  solid  and 
grand,  and  it  must 
have  possessed  a 


529.  Plan  or  Al»N*y  Oitirvli  at  Cluny.  From  Lorein'n  Hktoire  de 
I'AMmye.  Scale  looft.  to  1 in. 
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degree  of  massive  magnificence  which  wo  so  frequently  miss  among 
the  more  elegant  beauties  of  subsequent  erections. 

The  semi-dome  of  the  chevet  was  supported  by  eight  noble  columns, 
through  which  wero  seen  in  perspective  a circle  of  five  apsidal  chapels. 
Externally  tho  roof  was  crowned  by  fivo  larger  and  three  smaller 
towers ; and  the  whole  was  carried  up  solidly  to  a height  unrivalled 
among  the  buildings  of  this  age.  What  added  to  its  interest  was, 
that  tho  church  at  least  was  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  an  almost 
unaltered  specimen  of  tho  architecture  of  tho  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
having  been  commenced  in  1089  by  St.  Hugucs,  and  dedicated  1131. 
Tho  narthex  or  ante-chapel,  though  somewhat  moro  modem,  was  pro- 
bably completed  within  the  limits  of  tho  12tli  century.  These  dates 
liavo  been  disputed,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  theories  pre- 
valent regarding  the  origin  of  tho  pointed  arch.  This  feature  was 
used  hero,  as  it  is  found  elsewhere,  in  all  tho  pier  arches  separating 
the  nave  from  tho  aisles — the  vaulting  of  tho  aisles  having  probably 
been  also  pointed,  while  tho  great  vault  of  the  church  is  a plain  tunnel 
vault  with  merely  transverse  ribs  on  its  surface.  That  of  the  narthex 
is  a transverse  vault  of  a later  date,  but  singularly  clumsy  in  its  con- 
struction. Whether  it  had  a clerestory  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear  from  such 
drawings  as  we  possess  ; but  if  not,  there  certainly  was  a double  gallery 
throughout,  the  upper  range  of  which,  if  not  both,  served  to  admit  light. 

What  tho  exact  ordinance  of  this  church  was,  we  should  hardly  l>o 
ablo  to  make  out  from  tho  representations 
wo  possess,  wero  it  not  that  somo  other 
contcmjKirary  churches  in  tho  same  stylo 
still  remain  to  us.  Among  these,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  is  tho  cathedral  at  Au- 
tun,  formerly  tho  chapel  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  commenced  about  tho  year 
1 060,  and  consecrated  1 132.  The  aixange- 
ment  of  its  nave  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  of  Cluny,  with  these  differences,  that 
at  Autun  the  great  vault  is  slightly 
pointed,  and  that  attached  to  the  piers  of 
the  nave  are  pilasters  instead  of  three- 
quarter  colmnns,  as  at  Cluny.  In  tho 
ante-church,  however,  at  tho  lntter  place, 
the  same  pilastercd  arrangement  occurs. 
This  is  tho  characteristic  of  the  true  Bur- 
gundian style,  and  so  peculiar  is  it,  and 
so  classical,  that  somo  antiquaries  have 
not  hesitated  to  consider  it  as  a bad  imi- 
tation of  Gothic  forms  belonging  to  tho 
15th  or  16th  centuries.  In  fact  its  fluted 
columns  or  pilasters,  their  Corinthian 
capitals,  and  tho  whole  arrangement  are  so  eminently  classical  as 
almost  to  justify  tho  doubt  in  those  who  aro  not  familiar  with  tho 
history  of  the  southern  styles  of  France.  There  cun,  however,  be  no 


S30.  View  in  Aitilc  at  Antun.  From 
Chapuy,  CalheU  rales  Frai^ais 
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doubt  us  to  the  age  of  these  examples,  and  as  little  ns  to  the  models  from 


which  they  are  copied;  for  in  this  very  city 
of  Autun  we  have  two  Roman  gateways  (one  re- 
presented in  woodcut  No.  276),  and  there  are 
others  at  Langres  and  elsewhere,  which,  except 
the  {minted  arch  and  other  constructive  pecu- 
liarities, aro  almost  identical  with  tho  stylo  of 
these  churches.  Whether  from  want  of  fami- 
liarity with  this  style,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
it  certainly  is  not  pleasing  to  our  eyes,  and  we 
turn  with  pleasure  to  tho  ruder  but  more  pur- 
pose-liko  inventions  of  the  mere  purely  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  same  age. 

Among  those  the  province  affords  no  more 
beautiful  specimen  than  tho  nuvo  of  Vczelay, 
which  possesses  all  tho  originality  of  the  Nor- 
man combined  with  the  elegance  of  tho  South- 
ern styles.  In  this  specimen  the  pier  arches 
are  wide  and  low,  there  is  no  triforium  of  any 
sort,  and  tho  windows  are  small.  The  vault  is 


formed  by  immense  transverse  ribs,  crossing  5il'  ' Am""- 

from  pior  to  pier,  and  forming  square  com- 
partments, divided  each  by  plain  intersecting  arches  without  ribs, 
rising  considerably  in  the  centre.  This  certainly  is  an  improvement 
on  tho  vault  at  Cluny,  but  cuts  tho  roof  too  much  tip  into  divisions. 
I’erhaps  its  greatest  defect  is  its  want  of  height,  being  only  60  ft.  in 
the  centre,  while  the  total  width  is  86  ft.  from  wall  to  wall.  But  tho 


details  of  tho  wholo 
aro  so  elegant  as  in 
great  measure  to  re- 
deem these  faults. 

Tlio  narthex,  or 
ante-church,  resem- 
bles that  at  Cl  tiny 
both  in  its  import- 
ance and  in  being 
somewhat  more  mo- 
dern than  tho  church 
itself.  Here  it  dates 
from  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  while 
tho  nave  seems  wholly 
to  belong  to  the  lltli. 
I t is  an  extremely  in- 
structive example  of 


532.  .Section  of  Narthex  nt  Tcntajr.  From  Dklron**  Annate* 
Archdolufpques. 


the  progress  of  vaulting.  It  has  the  bold  transverse  ribs,  and  the  plain 


intersecting  vaults,  which  are  hero,  in  accordance  with  tho  Southern 


practico,  abutted  by  the  arches  of  the  galleries.  In  the  walls  of  tho 


galleries  are  windows  large  enough  to  admit  a considerable  portion  of 
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light.  But  the  vaults  are  here  fast  losing  their  original  purpose.  The 
central  one  is  covered  by  a wooden  roof.  An  arched  construction 
supports  the  solid  roof  over  the  side  aisles,  but  the  central  vault  is 
covered  by  a wooden  roof,  so  that  the  stone  vault  has  become  a mere 
coiling,  leaving  only  one  easy  step  to  the  completion  of  the  plan  of 
Gothic  roofing.  This  step  was  to  collect  the  vaults  of  the  side  gal- 
leries into  a mass  over  each  pier,  and  use  them  as  flying  buttresses, 
and  to  employ  wooden  roofs  everywhere,  wholly  independent  of  the 
vaults  which  they  covered. 

Vezclay  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remaining  churches  of  its 
age  in  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  that  the  choir,  which  is  a chovet  in 
the  early  pointed  style,  like  that  at  Caen  and  Bayeux,  rather  disturbs 
the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  remaining  churches  of  this  class,  the  cathedral  at  Be- 
san<y>n  is  one  of  the  few  double  apse  churches  of  France,  and  in  plan 
at  least  very  much  more  like  what  we  find  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Another  very  interesting  church  is  that  of  Ainay,  at  Lyons,  which 
in  its  older  parts  bears  considerable  similarity  to  tliat  of  Toumus, 
though  less  rude  in  details.  Like  that  church  it  possesses  pointed 
arches,  which  I see  no  reason  for  assuming  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
beginning  of  the  1 1th  century. 

The  cathedral  at  Vienne,  mentioned  above,  might  from  some  of  its 
details,  particularly  the  form  of  the  pier  arches,  be  fairly  classed  with 
this  style,  showing  the  fluted  pilasters  and  other  classical  adjuncts 
found  here.  These  peculiarities  are  common  both  to  this  and  the  Pro- 
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vencal  stylo,  but  the  boundary  between  them  is  by  no  means  clearly 
defined. 

A little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province,  on  the  northern  border, 
wo  find  tho  church  of  St.  Menoux,  belonging  in  many  of  its  details 
certainly  to  the  style  wo  are  describing.  This  is  most  distinctly 
observablo  in  the  exterior  of  tho  apse  of  the  chevet,  which  it  is  raro  to 
find  unaltered ; here  it  is  surrounded  by  a series  of  pilasters  of  rude 
classical  design,  which  give  it  a peculiar  local  character.  Internally 
too,  its  chevet  (woodcut  No.  534)  is  remarkably  elegant,  though  less 


534.  < 'Ik* tel,  St.  Menoux.  Frutn  Allier. 


Burgundian  in  style.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  stilting  of  round 
arches  could  lx?  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  combining  arches 
of  different  spans,  but  all  requiring  to  be  carried  to  tho  same  height. 
Like  all  tho  old  churches  of  the  province,  it  possesses  a large  and 
important  narlhcx,  hero  tho  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  a rude  and 
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characteristic  specimen  of  a style  of  architecture  that  can  hardly  bo 
later  than  the  10th  century. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  define  a style  which  well 
deserves  a volume  to  itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  architectural 
merit,  but  from  the  enormous  influence  exercised  both  by*  the  style 
and  by  its  monastic  founders  on  the  civilization  of  Europe  in  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs.  During  the  11th  and  12tli  centuries  Cluny  was 
moro  important  to  France  than  Paris.  Its  influence  on  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  Romo — civilizing  barbarians  by 
its  missionaries,  withstanding  tho  feudal  nobility,  and  in  many  ways 
counteracting  the  ferocity  of  the  times. 
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Frankia. 

The  architectural  history  of  tho  central  or  Frankish  province  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  any  of  those  wo  have  yet  examined, 
ft  is  true  Paris  was  nominally  the  capital  of  Franco,  and  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  had  been  the  centre  of  a great  and  powerful  empire. 
His  reign,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  expiring  effort  of  a pre- 
vious civilization,  rather  than  the  foundation  of  a now  and  progressive 
state  of  affairs.  After  his  death  a period  of  anarchy  ensued  ; and  what 
with  the  weakness  of  the  kings,  the  disorganization  of  the  people,  and 
the  ravages  of  tho  Northmen  and  other  barbarians,  no  part  of  France 
was  in  a less  satisfactory  position  for  the  cultivation  of  tho  arts  of 
peace  than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to  take  tho  lead  in 
all.  Thus,  while  the  very  plunder  of  tho  central  province  enabled 
tho  Normans  to  erect  and  sustain  a jMiwerful  state  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  adorn  it  with  monuments  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  and 
the  organization  of  tho  monks  of  lturgundy  on  the  other  hand  enabled 
them  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  to  an  extent  hardly  known  before 
their  time  in  Northern  Europe,  Central  Franco  remained  incapahlo 
even  of  self-defence,  much  more  of  raising  monuments  of  splendour 
and  art. 

There  are  no  doubt  buildings  in  tho  round  Gothio  stylo  in  this 
province,  but  they  are  few  and  insignificant  compared  with  those  wo 
have  been  describing,  either  in  the  South  or  in  Normandy  and  Bnr- 
gundy.  Even  in  Paris  tho  great  chnrch  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  the 
burial-place  of  tho  earlier  kings,  and  apparently'  the  most  splendid 
edifice  of  the  capital,  was  not  more  than  60  ft.  in  width  by  200  in 
length  before  the  rebuilding  of  its  chevet  in  the  pointed  style,  and 
possessed  no  remarkable  features  of  architectural  display.  St.  Gene- 
vieve was  even  smaller  and  less  magnificent ; and  if  there  was  a cathe- 
dral. it  was  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  been  mentioned  by  any 
contemporary  historian. 

Several  of  the  provincial  capitals  had,  probably,  cathedrals  of  some 
extent  and  magnificence.  All  those,  however,  were  found  so  unsuitod 
to  the  splendid  tastes  of  tho  12th  and  13th  centuries,  that  they  were 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a more  extended  scale  ; and  it  is  only  from 
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little  fragmentary  portions  of  village  churches  that  wo  learn  that  tho 
round  Gothic  style  was  really  at  one  time  prevalent  in  the  province, 
and  possessed  features  according  to  its  locality  resembling  those  of  the 
neighbouring  styles.  So  scanty  indeed  are  such  traces,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  few  olwervations  that 
might  occur  on  the  round  Gothic  styles  as  found  -within  the  limits 
of  the  province.1 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
1108-1136,  under  whom  tho  monarchy  of  France  began  to  revive. 
This  monarch,  by  his  activity  and  intelligence,  restored  to  a consider- 
able extent  tho  authority  of  the  central  power  over  the  then  inde- 
pendent vassals  of  the  crown.  This  was  carried  still  further  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  le  Jeune,  though  perhaps  more  was  owing 
to  tho  abilities  of  the  Abbe  Sugcr  than  to  either  of  these  monarchs. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  men  who  sometimes  appear 
at  a crisis  in  the  history  of  their  country,  to  guide  and  restore  what 
otherwise  might  be  left  to  blind  chance  and  perish  for  want  of  a 
master  mind.  Under  Philip  Augustus  tho  country  advanced  with 
giant  strides,  till  under  St.  Louis  it  arrived  at  tho  summit  of  its  power. 
For  a century  after  this  it  sustained  itself  by  the  impulse  thus  given 
to  it,  and  with  scarcely  an  external  sign  of  that  weakness  which 
betrayed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  whole  power  of  the 
nation  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  first  rudo  shock  sustained  at 
Crecy  from  tho  hand  of  Edward  III. 

More  than  a century  of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed  this  great 
event,  and  perhaps  tho  period  of  tho  English  wars  may  be  considered 
as  tho  most,  disastrous  of  the  whole  history  of  France,  as  tho  previous 
two  centuries  had  been  the  most  brilliant.  When  slio  delivered  herself 
from  these  troubles,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  had  passed  away.  The  simple  faith  and  giant  energy  of 
tho  reigns  of  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  wore  not  to  bo  found 
under  Louis  IX.  and  his  inglorious  successors.  With  the  accession  of 
Francis  I.  a new  state  of  affairs  succeeded,  to  the  total  obliteration  of 
all  that  had  gone  before,  at  least  in  art. 

The  improvement  of  architecture,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  the 
improved  political  condition  of  the  land,  began  with  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois.  It  was  during  the 
two  centuries  comprised  within  thiB  period  that  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture was  invented,  which  became  the  style,  not  only  of  France,  but 
of  all  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  ; and  is,  par  excellence,  the  Gothic 
stylo  of  Europe.  The  cause  of  this  pre-eminence  is  to  bo  found  partly 
in  the  mere  accident  of  the  superior  power,  at  the  critical  period,  of 
the  nation  to  which  tho  style  belonged,  and  also  because  it  was  found 
the  most  fitted  to  carry  out  certain  religious  principles  and  decorative 

1 The  Church  of  St.  Remi  at  Rheims  It  nevertheless  retains  the  outlines  of  a vast 
ought  perhaps  to  be  treated  as  an  exception  and  noble  basilica  of  the  early  part  of  the 
to  this  assertion:  it  has,  however,  been  so  11th  century,  presenting  considerable  points 
much  altered  in  more  modem  times  as  of  similarity  to  those  of  Burgundy, 
almost  to  have  lAt  its  original  character. 
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notions,  which  woro  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  which  will  bo  noted  as 
we  proceed. 

The  stylo  therefore  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  is  that 
which  commenced  with  tho  building  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  by 
Suger,  a.d.  1144,  which  culminated  with  the  building  of  the  St% 
Chapolle  of  Paris  by  St.  Louis,  1244,  and  which  received  its  greatest 
amount  of  finish  at  tho  completion  of  tho  choir  of  St.  Onen  at  Rouen, 
by  Mark  d’ Argent,  in  1339.  There  are  pointed  arches  to  be  found  in 
tho  central  province  as  well  as  all  over  Franco  before  the  time  of  the 
AbW  Suger,  but  they  are  only  the  experiments  of  masons  struggling 
with  a constructive  difficulty ; and  tho  pointed  style  continued  to  be 
practised  for  more  than  a century  and  a half  after  the  completion  of 
tho  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  pure  and  vigorous  style  of 
the  earlier  period.  It  resembles  more  tho  efforts  of  a national  stylo 
to  accommodate  itself  to  new  tastes  and  new  feelings,  and  to  maintain 
itself  by  ill-suited  arrangements  against  tho  innovation  of  a foreign 
style  which  was  to  supersede  it,  but  whose  influence  was  felt  long 
before  its  definite  appearance. 

The  sources  from  which  the  pointed  arch  was  taken  have  been 
more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  Ls  a subject  on 
which  a great  deal  more  has  been  said  and  written  than  was  at  all 
called  for  by  the  real  importance  of  the  question.  Scarcely  anything 
was  done  in  pointed  architecture  which  had  not  already  been  done 
in  tho  round-arched  styles.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  could  not 
have  been  done,  at  least  nearly'  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better, 
by  adhering  to  tho  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch.  The 
coupling  and  compounding  of  piers  had  already  lieen  carried  to  great 
perfection,  and  tho  assignment  of  a separate  function  to  each  shaft  was 
already'  a fixed  principle.  Vaulting  too  was  nearly  perfect,  only  that 
the  main  vaults  were  either  hoxapartite  or  6-celled,  instead  of  quadri- 
partite, as  they  afterwards  became ; an  improvement  ceTtainly,  but  not 
of  much  im|»ortance.  Ribbed  vaulting  was  the  greatest  improvement 
which  the  Medimval  architects  made  on  tho  Ronum  vaults,  giving  not 
only  additional  strength  of  construction,  but  an  apparent  vigour  and 
expression  to  the  vault,  which  is  ono  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
style.  This  sy'stem  was  in  frequent  use  before  the  employment  of  the 
pointed  arch.  Tho  different  and  successive  phases  of  decoration  _were 
also  one  of  tho  Medimval  inventions  which  was  carried  to  greater  per- 
fection in  the  round  Gothic  styles  than  in  the  pointod.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  except  window  tracery,  and  perhaps  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses,  there  is  not  a single  important  feature  in  the  pointed  style 
that  was  not  invented  and  currently  used  before  its  introduction. 
Even  of  windows,  which  are  the  important  features  of  the  new  style, 
by  far  the  finest  are  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  which  have  notliing 
pointed  about  them,  and  which  always  fit  awkwardly  into  the  pointed 
compartments  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  smaller  windows,  too,  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  and  constructively  appropriate  tracery  is  tliat 
where  circles  are  introduced  into  the  heads  of  tho  pointed  windows ; 
but  after  hundreds  of  experiments  and  expedients,  tho  difficulty  of 
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fitting  these  circles  into  spherical  triangles,  and  the  unpleasant  form  to 
which  their  disagreement  inevitably  gave  rise,  proved  ultimately  so 
intolerable,  that  the  architects  were  forced  to  abandon  the  beautiful 
constructive  geometric  tracery  for  the  flowing  or  tiamboy ant  form  : and 
t^is  last  was  so  ill  adapted  to  stone  construction,  that  ultimately  the 
method  was  abandoned  altogether.  These  and  many  other  difficulties 
would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  architects  adhered  to  the  form  of  the 
unbroken  arch  ; but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pointed  forms  gave  a facility  of  arrangement  which  was  an  irresistible 
inducement  for  its  adoption ; and  especially  to  the  French,  who  always 
affected  height  !is  the  principal  element  of  architectural  effect,  it 
afforded  an  easy  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  Its  greatest 
advantage  was  the  ease  with  which  any  required  width  could  be  com- 
bined with  any  required  height.  With  this  power  of  adaptation  the 
architect  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all  the  wildness  of  the  most  ex- 
uberant fancy,  hardly  controUed  by  any  constructive  necessities  of  the 
work  he  was  carrying  out.  Whether  this  was  really  an  advantage  or 
not,  is  not  quite  clear.  A tighter  rein  on  the  fancy  of  the  designer 
would  certainly  have  produced  a purer  and  severer  style,  though  we 
might  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  those  picturesque  effects  which 
charm  so  much  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  especially  when  their  abruptness 
is  softened  by  time  and  hallowed  by  associations.  We  must,  however, 
in  judging  of  the  style,  be  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  fettering 
our  judgment  by  such  associations.  There  is  nothing  iu  all  this  that 
might  not  have  been  as  easily  applied  to  round  as  to  pointed  arches, 
and  indeed  it  would  certainly  have  been  so  applied,  had  any  of  the 
round-arched  styles  arrived  at  maturity. 

Far  more  important  than  tho  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
the  invention  of  painted  glass,  which  is  really  the  important  formative 
principle  of  Gothic  architecture  ; so  much  so,  that  there  would  be  more 
moaning  in  the  name,  if  we  wore  to  call  it  the  “ painted  glass  style,” 
instead  of  tho  pointed  arch  style. 

In  all  the  earlier  attempts  at  a pointed  style,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  tho  preceding  pages,  it  was  confined  to  the  vaults,  pier 
arches,  and  merely  constructive  parts,  while  the  decorative  jairts, 
especially  tho  windows  and  doorways,  were  still  round-headed.  The 
windows  were  small,  and  at  considerable  distances,  a very  small  sur- 
face of  openings  filled  with  plain  white  glass  being  sufficient  to  admit 
all  the  light  that  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  building,  while 
more  would  have  destroyed  tho  effect  by  the  garish  lightness  that  is 
now  so  offensive  in  most  of  our  great  cathedrals.  As  soon,  however, 
as  painted  glass  was  introduced  the  state  of  affairs  was  altered  : the 
windows  were  first  enlarged,  as  far  as  was  thought  possible  without 
endangering  the  painted  glass,  with  the  imperfect  means  of  supporting 
it  then  known.1  All  circular  plans  were  abandoned,  and  polygonal 
apses  and  chapels  of  the  chevet  introduced ; and  lastly,  the  windows 


1 These  consisted  of  strong  iron  bars,  wrought  into  patterns  in  accordance  w ith  the 
design  {minted  on  the  glass. 
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being  made  to  occupy  as  nearly  as  was  possible  tho  whole  of  each  face 
of  these  polygons,  the  lines  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  came 
internally  into  such  close  contact  with  the  lines  of  the  vault,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  making  them  correspond  the  one  with 
tho  other.  Thus  the  windows  took  the  pointed  form  already  adopted 
for  constructive  reasons  in  the  vaults.  This  became  even  more  neces- 
sary when  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  grouping  two  or  three  simple 
windows  together  so  as  to  form  one ; and  lastly,  when  those  portions 
of  wall  which  separated  these  windows  one  from  the  other  had  become 
attenuated  into  mullions,  and  tho  upper  part  into  tracery,  until  in  fact 
the  whole  wall  was  taken  tip  by  the  new  s]iecies  of  decoration. 

So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of 
painted  glass  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  over  made.  Hie  painted 
slabs  of  tho  Assyrian  palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the 
same  effect.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid 
and  complete ; nor  can  tho  painted  temples  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the 
mosaics  and  frescos  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  with  the  bril- 
liant effect  and  party-coloured  glories  of  the  windows  of  a perfect 
Gothic  cathedral,  where  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  is  written  in 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnest  hand  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its  painted  glass  in  anything 
like  such  completeness ; and  so  little  is  tho  original  intention  of  the 
architects  understood,  that  we  are  content  to  admire  the  plain  surface 
of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the  appropriate  filling  of  traceried 
windows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought  that  whitewash  was  not  only  the 
purest,  but  the  best  mode  of  decorating  a Gothic  interior.  AYluit  is 
worse,  modern  architects,  when  building  Gothic  churches,  fill  their 
sides  with  large  openings  of  this  class,  not  reflecting  that  a gallery 
of  picture-frames  without  the  pictures  is  after  all  a sorry  exhibition  ; 
but  so  completely  have  we  lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art,  that  its 
absurdity  does  not  strike  us  now. 

It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  understand  what  follows,  unless  wo 
bear  in  mind  that  all  windows  in  all  churches  erected  after  the  middle 
of  tho  12th  century  were  at  least  intended  to  be  filled  with  painted 
glass,  and  that  the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  tho  changes 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was  to  obtain 
the  greatest  pos  ible  space  and  the  best  arranged  localities  for  its  display. 

Freemasonry. 

The  institution  of  freemasonry  is  another  matter  on  which,  like  tho 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  a great  deal  more  has  been  said  than  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject  at  all  deserves.  Still  this  subject  has 
been  considered  so  all-important,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over 
here  without  some  reference,  if  only  to  explain  why  so  little  notice 
will  be  taken  of  its  influence,  or  of  the  important  names  which  are 
connected  with  it. 

Before  tho  middle  of  tho  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  corporation  of  freemasons  was  not 
sufficiently  organized  to  have  had  much  influence  on  art.  At  that  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  more  importance,  and  to  have  been 
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tho  principal  guiding  cause  in  the  great  change  that  then  took  place 
in  architecture.  Those  who  adopt  this  view,  forget  that  at  that  time 
all  trades  and  professions  were  organized  in  the  same  manner,  and  that 
the  guild  of  masons  differed  in  no  essential  particulars  from  those  of 
the  shoemakers  or  hatters,  tho  tailors  or  vintners — all  had  their  masters 
and  past-masters,  their  wardens,  and  other  officers,  and  were  recruited 
from  a body  of  apprentices,  who  were  forced  to  undergo  years  of  pro- 
bationary servitude  before  they  were  admitted  to  practise  their  art. 

But  though  their  organization  was  the  same,  tho  nature  of  their 
arts  forced  one  very  essential  distinction  upon  the  masons,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  usual  trades  were  local,  and  the  exorcise  of  them  confined  to 
the  locality  where  the  tradesmen  resided,  while  the  builders  were 
forced  to  go  wherever  any  great  work  was  to  be  executed. 

Thus  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  others,  lived  among  their 
customers,  and  just  in  such  numbers  as  were  required  to  supply  their 
usual  recurring  wants.  It  is  true  tho  apprentices  travelled  to  learn 
their  profession  and  see  the  world  before  settling  down,  but  after  that 
each  returned  to  his  native  town  or  village,  and  then  established  himself 
among  his  friends  or  relatives,  where  he  was  known  by  all,  and  where 
he  at  once  took  his  station  without  further  trouble. 

With  the  mason  it  was  different : his  work  never  came  to  him,  nor 
could  it  be  carried  on  in  his  own  house ; ho  always  was  forced  to  go 
to  his  work  ; and  when  any  great  church  or  building  was  to  be  erected 
in  any  town,  which  was  boyond  the  strength  of  tho  ordinary  trades- 
men of  the  placo  to  undertake,  masons  were  sent  for,  and  flocked  from 
all  tho  neighbouring  towns  and  districts  to  obtain  employment. 

At  a time  when  writing  was  almost  unknown  among  the  laity, 
and  not  one  mason  in  a thousand  could  either  read  or  write,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  expedient  must  be  hit  upon  by  which  a mason  travel- 
ling to  his  work  might  claim  tho  assistance  and  hospitality  of  his 
brother  masons  on  the  road,  and  by  means  of  which  he  might  take  his 
rank  at  once,  on  reaching  the  lodge,  without  going  through  tedious 
examinations  or  giving  practical  proof  of  his  skill.  For  this  purpose 
a sot  of  secret  signs  was  invonted,  which  enabled  all  masons  to  recog- 
nise one  another  as  such,  and  by  which  also  each  man  could  make 
known  his  grado  to  those  of  the  same  rank,  without  further  trouble 
than  a manual  sign,  or  tho  utterance  of  some  recognised  pass-word. 
Other  trades  had  something  of  the  same  sort,  but  it  never  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  carry  it  either  to  the  same  extent  nor  to  practise  it 
so  often  as  tho  masons,  being  for  the  most  part  resident  in  tho  same 
place  and  knowing  each  other  personally.  Tho  masons,  thus  from 
circumstances  organized  more  completely  than  other  trades,  were  men 
skilled  in  tho  arts  of  hewing  and  setting  stones,  acquainted  with  all 
reeont  inventions  and  improvements  connected  with  their  profession, 
and  capable  of  carrying  out  any  work  that  might  bo  entrusted  to  them, 
though  always  under  the  guidance  of  some  superior  personage,  whether 
he  w'as  a bishop  or  abbot,  or  an  accomplished  layman.  In  the  time  of 
which  wo  are  speaking,  which  was  the  great  ago  of  Gothic  art,  there 
is  no  instance  of  a mason  of  any  grade  being  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
design  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 
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It  may  appear  strange  to  us  in  the  19th  century,  among  whom  the 
great  majority  really  do  not  know  what  true  art  means,  that  six  cen- 
turies ago  eminent  men,  not  specially  educated  to  the  profession  of 
architecture,  and  qualified  only  by  talent  and  good  taste,  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  vast  and  excellent  designs ; but  a little  reflection 
will  show  how  easy  it  is  to  design  when  art  is  in  the  right  path. 

If  for  instance  we  take  a cathedral,  any  one  of  a series — let  us  say 
Paris : when  it  was  completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
though  an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  there  were  many 
things  which  might  be  better.  The  side  aisles  were  too  low,  the 
gallory  too  largo,  the  clerestory  not  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  display 
of  the  painted  glass,  and  so  on.  Let  us  next  suppose  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens  at  that  period  determined  on  the  erection  of  his  cathedral.  It 
was  easy  for  him  or  his  master-mason  to  make  these  criticisms,  and 
also  ’to  see  how  to  avoid  these  mistakes ; they  could  easily  also  see 
where  width  might  bo  spared,  especially  in  the  nave ; how  also  a little 
additional  height  and  a little  additional  length  would  improve  the 
effect  of  the  whole.  During  the  progress  of  the  Parisian  works  also 
some  capitals  had  been  designed,  or  Borne  new  form  of  piers,  which 
were  improvements  on  preceding  examples,  and  generally  moro  confi- 
dence and  skill  would  bo  derived  from  experience  in  tho  construction 
of  arches  and  vaults.  All  these  of  course  would  be  adopted  in  the  new 
cathedral ; and  without  making  drawings,  guided  only  by  general  direc- 
tions as  to  the  plan  and  dimensions,  the  masons  might  proceed  with 
the  work,  and  introducing  all  the  new  improvements  as  it  progressed, 
they  would  inevitably  produce  a better  result  than  any  that  preceded 
it,  without  any  especial  skill  on  the  part  cither  of  tho  master-mason  or 
his  employer. 

If  a third  cathedral  were  to  be  built  after  this,  it  would  of  course 
contain  all  the  improvements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  second, 
and  all  the  corrections  which  its  results  suggested ; and  thus,  while 
tho  art  was  really  progressive,  it  required  neither  great  individual 
skill  nor  particular  aptitudo  to  build  such  edifices  as  we  find. 

In  fine  arts  wo  have  no  illustration  of  this  in  modern  times ; hut  all 
our  useful  arts  advance  on  the  samo  principles,  and  lead  consequently 
to  tho  same  results.  In  ship-building,  for  instance,  if  wo  take  a series 
of  ships,  from  those  in  which  Edward  III.  and  his  bold  warriors  crossed 
the  Channel  to  the  great  lino-of-battlo  ships  now  lying  at  anchor  in 
our  harbours,  we  find  a course  of  steady  and  uninterrupted  improve- 
ment from  first  to  last.  Some  new  method  is  tried : if  it  is  found  to 
succeed,  it  is  retained ; if  it  fails,  it  is  dropped.  Thus  the  general  ten- 
dency constantly  leads  to  progress  and  improvement.  And,  to  con- 
tinue tho  comparison  a little  further ; this  progress  in  the  art  is  not 
attributable  to  one  or  more  eminent  naval  architects.  Great  and 
important  discoveries  have  no  doubt  been  made  by  individuals,  but  in 
these  cases  we  may  generally  assume  that,  the  state  of  science  being 
ripe  for  such  advances,  had  the  discovery  in  question  not  been  made 
by  one  man,  it  soon  would  have  occurred  to  somo  other. 

Tho  fact  is,  that  in  a useful  art  like  that  of  ship-building,  or  in  an 
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art  combining  use  and  beauty  like  that  of  architecture — that  is,  when 
the  latter  is  a real,  living,  national  art — the  progress  made  is  owing, 
not  to  the  commanding  abilities  of  particular  men,  but  to  the  united 
influence  of  the  whole  public.  An  intelligent  sailor  who  discusses  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a ship,  does  his  ]>art  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  ship-building.  So  in  architecture,  the  merit  of  any 
one  admirable  building,  or  of  a high  state  of  national  art,  is  not  due 
to  one,  or  to  a few  master  minds,  but  to  the  aggregation  of  expe- 
rience, the  mass  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  alone  can  achieve  any 
practically  great  result.  Whenever  we  see  any  work  of  man  truly 
worthy  of  admiration,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  credit  of  it  is  not 
duo  to  an  individual,  but  to  thousands  working  through  a long  series 
of  years. 

The  pointed  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany  furnishes  a negative 
illustration  of  tlio  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  condifions 
necessary  for  great  architectural  excellence.  There  the  style  was  not 
native,  but  introduced  from  France.  French  masons  were  employed, 
who  executed  their  work  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  a per- 
fection of  masonic  skill  scarcely  to  be  found  in  France  itself.  But  in 
all  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  the  German  punted  Gothic  cathe- 
drals are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  French.  They  are  no  longer 
the  expression  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  people : 
they  are  totally  devoid  of  the  highest  order  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  very  pre-eminence  of  the  great 
masonic  lodges  of  Germany  in  the  14th  century  destroyed  the  art. 
When  freemasonry  became  so  powerful  as  to  usurp  to  itself  the  design- 
ing as  well  as  the  execution  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  there 
was  an  end  of  true  art,  though  accompanied  by  the  production  of  sonic 
of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  stone  cutting  and  of  constructive 
skill  that  ever  were  produced.  This,  however,  is  “building,”  not  archi- 
tecture ; and  though  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  it 
never  will  touch  the  feelings  of  the  true  artist  or  man  of  taste. 

'This  decline  of  tree  art  had  nowhere  shown  itself  during  the  13th 
century,  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  present.  Then  architecture 
was  truly  progressive : every  man  and  every  class  in  the  country  lent 
his  aid,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  all  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce those  wonderful  buildings  which  still  excite  our  admiration.  The 
masons  performed  their  part,  and  it  was  an  important  one ; but  neither 
to  them  nor  to  their  employers,  such  as  the  Abbe  Suger,  Maurice  do 
Sully,  Robert  de  Lusarches,  or  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  is  the  whole  merit 
to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  Freneh  nation  carrying  on 
steadily  a combined  movement  towards  a well-defined  end. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  freemasons  nor  their  masters— at  least  not  more  than  incident- 
ally— till  we  come  to  Germany.  Nor  will  it  bo  necessary  to  attempt 
to  deline  who  was  the  architect  of  any  particular  building.  The 
names  usually  fixed  upon  by  antiquaries  after  so  much  search  are 
merely  those  of  the  master-masous  or  foremen  of  the  works,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  designs  of  the  buildings. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
FRENCH  GOTHIC  CATHEDRALS. 


CONTESTS. 

Paris  — Chartres  — Rhciiiis  — Amiens  — Other  cathedrals  — Later  style  — St.  Oueu’s, 

Rouen. 


, The  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  describe  the  architecture  of 
France  during  the  glorious  {>eriod  of  the  13th  century  is  really  the 
embarras  de  riclmsse.  There  are  oven  now  some  thirty  or  fort}-  cathedrals 
of  the  first  class  in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence  to  this  great 
age.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  commenced  even  early  in  the  12th, 
and  many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th  century;  but  all  their 
principal  features,  as  well  as  all  the  more  important  beauties,  belong 
to  the  13th  century,  which,  as  a building  epoch,  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  whole  histoty  of  architecture.  Not  even  the  great 
Pharaonic  era  in  Egypt,  the  age  of  l’oricles  in  Greece,  nor  the  great 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  will  hear  comparison  with  the  13th  cen- 
tury in  Europe,  whether  we  look  to  the  extent  of  the  buildings 
executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and  constructive  elegance,  the  daring 
imagination  that  conceived  them,  or  the  ] tower  of  jtoetry  and  of  lofty 
religious  feelings  that  is  expressed  in  every  feature  and  in  every  part 
of  them. 

During  tho  previous  ago  almost  all  the  greater  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings were  abbeys,  or  belonged  exclusively  to  monastic  establishments— 
were  in  fact  the  sole  property,  and  built  only  for  the  use,  of  the  clergy. 
The  laity,  it  is  true,  wero  admitted,  but  only  on  sufferance.  They  had 
no  right  to  be  there,  and  no  part  in  the  ceremonies  performed.  During 
the  13th  century  almost  all  the  great  buildings  wore  cathedrals,  in  the 
erection  of  which  tho  laity  boro  the  greater  part  of  the  expouse,  and 
shared,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  in  their  property  and  purposes. 
In  a subsequent  age  tho  parochial  system  went  far  to  supersede  even 
the  cathedral,  the  people’s  church  taking  almost  entirely  the  place 
of  tho  priest’s  church,  a step  which  was  subsequently  carried  to  its 
utmost  length  by  the  Reformation.  Our  present  subject  requires  us 
to  fix  our  attention  on  that  stage  of  this  great  movement  which  gave 
rise  to  the  building  of  tho  principal  cathedrals  throughout  Europe 
from  the  12th  to  the  loth  century. 

Tho  transition  from  tho  round  Gothic  to  the  true  pointed  Gothic 
stylo  in  the  centre  of  Franco  took  placo  with  tho  revival  of  tho  na- 
tional power  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  Abbe  Sugor,  about  the 
year  1144.  In  England  it  hardly  appeared  till  the  rebuilding  of  Can- 
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terbury  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  a French  architect,  a.d.  1175; 
and  in  Germany  it  iR  not  found  till,  at  all  events,  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  firm  root  in  that 
country  till  a century  at  least  after  it  had  been  fairly  established  in 
France. 

The  development  of  particular  features  will  be  pointed  out  us  we 
proceed ; but  no  attempt  will  bo  made  to  arrange  the  cathedrals  and 
great  buildings  in  chronological  order.  Such  an  attempt  would  merely 
lead  to  confusion,  as  most  of  them  took  a century  at  least  to  erect — 
many  of  them  two. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  one  great  typical  building  to 
which  we  can  refer  as  a standard  of  perfection — no  Ilvpostyle  Hall  or 
Parthenon  which  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellences  of  the  style ; 
and  we  are  forced  therefore  to  cull  from  a number  of  examples  materials 
for  the  composition,  even  in  imagination,  of  a perfect  whole.  Germany, 
has  in  this  respect  been  more  fortunate,  possessing  in  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral an  edifice  combining  all  the  beauties  over  attempted  to  be  pro- 
duced in  pointed  Gothic  in  that  country.  But  even  this  is  only  an 
imitation  of  French  cathedrals,  ereetod  by  persons  who  admired  and 
understood  the  details  of  the  stylo,  but  wore  incapable  of  appreciating 
its  higher  principles.  The  great  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Chartres,  and 
Amiens,  are  all  early  examples  of  the  style  ; and  as  they  were  erected 
nearly  simultaneously,  none  of  their  architects  were  able  to  profit  by 
the  experience  obtained  iu  the  others.  Consequently  they  are  all 
more  or  less  experiments  in  a new  and  untried  style.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  on  the  contrary,  are  some- 
what too  late ; and  beautiful  though  it  is,  masonic  perfection  was  then 
coming  to  be  more  considered  than  the  expression  either  of  poetry  or 
of  power. 

Still  in  Rheims  Cathedral  we  have  a building  possessing  so  many  of 
the  perfections  and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  art,  that  it  may  almost 
serve  as  a type  of  tho  earlier  style,  as  St.  Ouen  may  of  the  later ; and 
though  wo  may  regret  the  absence  of  the  intermediate  steps,  except 
in  such  fragments  as  tho  Sainte  Chnpelle  at  Paris,  still  between  them 
we  may  obtain  a tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  form  to  which  French  art 
aspired  during  its  most  flourishing  age. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  tedionsness  of  repetition 
necessary,  if  the  attempt  were  made,  to  describe  each  building  sepa- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  not  to  fall  into  the  confusion  that  must 
result  from  grouping  the  whole  together,  tho  most  expedient  mode 
will  perhaps  be,  to  describe  first  tho  four  great  typical  cathedrals  of 
Paris,  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Amiens,  and  then  to  point  out  briefly  tho 
principal  resemblances  and  differences  between  these  and  the  other 
cathedrals  of  Franco. 

Of  these  four,  that  of  Paris  is  the  oldest ; the  foundation-stone 
having  been  laid  1163,  and  the  work  carried  on  with  such  activity  by 
tho  bishop,  Maurice  de  Sully,  that  the  high  altar  was  dedicated  1 1 82, 
tho  interior  completed  1208,  and  the  west  front  finished  about  the 
year  1214. 
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The  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  is  not  so  easily  made  out. 
An  important  church  was  erected  here  by  Bishop  Fulbert  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th  century,  of  which  building  scarcely  anything  now 
remains  but  the  piers  of  the  western  doors. 

The  building  of  the  present  church  seems  to  have  been  commenced 
about  a century  after  the  completion  of  the  older  building,  for  the  great 
western  towers  were  in  progress  in  the  year  1145,  and  the  new  choir 
must  have  been  commenced  very  shortly  afterwards.  Indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  building  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century,  or 
very  early  in  the  13th ; but  it  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1260. 

The  cathedral  of  lihcims  was  commenced  in  the  year  1211,  imme- 
diately after  a fire  which  consumed  the  preceding  building,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Alboric  de  Ilumbcrt, — Robert  do  C'ouci  act- 
ing as  trustee  on  the  part  of  the  laity. 

,Jt  was  so  far  completed  in  all  essential 
(tarts  as  to  bo  dedicated  in  1241. 

Amiens  Cathedral  was  commenced 
in  1220,  and  completed  in  1257  ; but 
being  partially  destroyed  by  fire  the 
year  afterwards,  the  clerestory  and  all 
the  upper  parts  of  tho  church  were  re- 
built. Tho  whole  seems  to  have  been 
completed,  nearly  as  we  now  find  it, 
about  tho  year  1272.  From  this  pe- 
riod to  the  building  of  the  choir  of  St. 

Ouen,  at  Rouen,  1318-1339,  there  is  a 
remarkable  deficiency  of  great  exam- 
ples in  France.  The  intermediate  space 
is  very  imperfectly  filled  by  the  exam- 
ples of  St.Urbain  at  Troyes,  St.  Benigne 
at  Dijon,  and  a few  others.  These  are 
just  sufficient  to  show  how  exquisite 
the  stylo  then  was,  and  what  we  have 
lost  by  almost  all  the  cathedrals  of 
France  having  been  commenced  simul- 
taneously, and  none  being  left  to  benefit 
by  tho  experience  of  thoir  predecessors. 

Though  tho  plans  of  these  cathedrals 
diffor  to  some  extent,  their  dimensions 
are  very  nearly  the  same  ; that  at — 

Paris,  covering  about  . . 64,108  feet. 

Chartres 68,260  ,, 

Rheims 67,475  „ 

Amiens 71,208  „ 

These  dimensions,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Cologne,  Milan,  Seville,  and 
some  other  exceptional  buildings,  are  still  as  largo  as  those  of  any 
erected  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  cathedral  of  l’aris  was  designed  at  a timo  when  the  architects 


535.  Plan  of  Cathedral  of  Noire  Dame,  Paris. 
From  C’bapuy,  Moyen  Age  Monumental. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 
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had  not  obtained  that  confidence  in  their  own  skill  which  made  them 
afterwards  complete  masters  of  the  constructive  difficulties  of  the 
design.  As  shown  in  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  535),  the  points  of  support 
aro  far  more  numerous  and  placed  nearer  to  one  another  than  is 

usually  the  case ; and  as  nmy  be  seen 
from  the  section,  instead  of  two  tall 
stories,  the  height  is  divided  into  three, 
and  made  up,  if  I may  so  express  it,  of  a 
series  of  cells  built  over  and  besido  each, 
so  as  to  obtain  immense  strength  with  a 
slight  expenditure  of  materials. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  bo  confessed 
that  this  result  was  obtained  with  a con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity of  effect.  Even  before  the  build- 
ing was  completed,  the  architects  seem 
to  have  becomo  aware  of  theso  defects ; 
and  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  537), 
the  simple  undivided  windows  of  the 
clerestory  were  cut  down  so  as  to  give 
thorn  the  greatest  possiblo  height,  and 
the  roof  of  the  upper  gallery  made  flat  to 
km.  section  of  si.io  Ai«ic».  Cathedral  of  admit  of  this ; and  eventually  larger  win- 
Scalp  an  fcoi  u>  i inch.  dows  were  introduced  between  the  but- 

tresses,  so  as  to  got  fewer  and  larger 
parts,  and  also  of  course  to  admit  of  larger  surfaces  for  painted  glass. 
With  all  those  improvements  the  cathedral  has  not  internally  the  samo 
grandeur  as  tho  other  three,  though  externally 
there  is  a very  noble  simplicity  of  outline,  and 
appearance  of  solidity  in  the  whole  design.  In- 
ternally it  still  retains,  as  may  be  seen  from  tho 
plan,  tho  hoxapartito  arrangement  in  its  vaults 
over  the  central  aisle,  and  the  quadripartite  in 
tho  side  aisles  only.  This  causeB  the  central 
vault  to  overpower  thoso  on  each  side,  and 
makes  not  only  the  whole  church,  but  all  tho 
parts,  look  much  smaller  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  tho  roof  been  cut  into  smaller  divi- 
sions, as  was  always  done  afterwards. 

At  Chartres  most  of  these  defects  were 
avoided  ; there  is  there  a fewness  of  parts  and 
a grandeur  of  conception  seldom  surpassed. 
'1’he  great  defect  of  proportion  in  that  building 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  architect 
included  the  three  aisles  of  tho  old  church  in 
tho  central  aisle  of  the  present  one.  At  that 
63ToFrI^a^MO«i"hnSrad^  time  that  daring  perfection  of  execution  had 
scic  so  fet  to  i inch.  not  been  acquired  which  afterwards  enabled  tho 
vaults  to  be  carried  to  so  astonishing  a height.  At  Chartres  tho  pro- 
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portion  of  width  to  height  in  nearly  ns  one  to  two,  the  breadth  of  the 
central  nave  being  nearly  50  ft.,  and  the  height  only  100.  With  the 
great  length  of  such  buildings  found  in  England  such  proportions  were 
tolerable,  but  in 
the  shorter  French 
cathedrals  it  gives 
an  appearance  of 
lowness  which  is 
far  from  being 
pleasing ; and  as 
the  paintod  glass 
lias  been  almost 
entirely  removed 
from  the  navo,  a 
cold  glare  now  per- 
vades tho  whole, 
which  renders  it 
extremely  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  ori- 
ginal effect. 

Most  of  those 
defects  wore  avoid- 
ed by  tho  builders 
of  the  cathedral  at 
Rheims,  and  no- 
thing can  exceed 
tho  simple  beauty 
and  perfection  of 
the  arrangement  of 
the  plan,  as  well 
as  of  the  general 
harmony  of  all  the 
iwirts.  The  pro- 
portion, both  in 
width  and  height, 
of  the  side  aisles  to 
tho  central  nave, 
and  the  absence  of 
side  chapels  or  any 
subsequent  additions,  render  the  navo  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  Franco. 
Tho  modo  in  which  the  church  expands  as  you  approach  tho  choir,  and 
the  general  arrangement  of  tho  eastern  part,  as  shown  in  tho  plan 
(woodcut  No.  539),  are  equally  excellent,  and  surpassed  by  no  building 
of  the  middle  agos.  The  piers  are  perhaps  a little  heavy,  and  their 
capitals  want  simplicity ; tho  triforium  is  perhaps  too  plain  ; and  at  the 
present  day  the  effect  of  the  church  is  in  one  respect  reversed,  inasmuch 
as  the  clerestory  retains  its  painted  glass,  which  in  tho  side  aisles  has 
been  almost  totally  destroyed.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  has  the  effect 
of  being  lighted  from  below — an  arrangement  highly  destructive  of 


53fl.  Han  of  Chartres  Cathedral.  From  Chapuy.  8calc  100  ft.  to  1 In. 
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arcViitoctur.il  beauty.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  far  surpasses  those 
buildings  which  preceded  it,  and  is  only  equalled  by  Amiens  and  those 
completed  afterwards,  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  introduction  just 
at  the  time  of  their  erection  of  complicated  window  tracery,  wore  en- 
abled to  disjiense  almost  wholly  with  solid  walls,  and  to  render  their 
clerestories  at  least  one  blaze  of  gorgeous  colouring — the  glass  being 
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disjwsed  in  the  most  beautiful  forms,  and  framed  in  stone,  so  as  to 
render  it,  notwithstanding  its  extent,  still  an  integral  part  of  the  whole 
building.  In  this  respect  the  great  height  of  the  clerestory  at  Amiens, 
and  its  exceeding  lightness,  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
preceding  churches,  although  this  is  gained  at  the  sacrifice,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  the  sober  and  simple  majesty  of  the  earlier  examples.  There 
is  nevertheless  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  poetry  in  the  whole  offcct 


639.  Plan  of  Rhcirns  Cathedral. 
Scale  loo  feet  to  l inch. 


640.  Plan  of  Amiens  Cathedral. 
From  Chapuy.  Scale  100  feet  to  1 Inch. 
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tli.it  it  in  scarcely  fair  to  apply  the  cold  rules  of  criticism  to  so  fanciful 
and  fascinating  a creation. 

Externally  the  same  progress  is  observable  in  these  four  cathedrals 
as  in  their  interior  arrangements.  The  facade  of  the  cathedral  at 
Paris  is  simple  in  its  outline,  and  hold  and  majestic  in  all  its  parts, 
and  though  perhaps  a little  open  to  the  charge  of  heaviness,  it  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  both  in  design  and  projairtion 
tits  admirably  to  the  church  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  flanks  too 
of  the  building,  as  originally  designed,  must  have  been  singularly 


'•II-  View  of  the  Facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  I'arla.  From  Chapuy.  . 


beautiful,  for,  though  sadly  disfigured  by  the  insertion  of  chapels, 
which  obliterate  the  buttresses  and  deprive  it  of  that  light  and  shade 
so  indispensable  to  architectural  effect,  even  now  there  is  a simplicity 
in  its  outline,  and  an  elegance  in  the  wholo  form  of  the  building,  that 
hits  not  often  been  excelled  in  Gothic  structures. 

The  lower  part  of  tho  fayude  at  Chartres  is  older  than  that  of  Paris, 
and  so  plain  (it  might  almost  be  called  rude)  as  hardly  to  admit  of 
comparison  with  it ; but  its  two  spires,  of  different  ages,  are  unsur- 
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passed  in  France.  Even  in  the  southern  or  older  of  the  two,  which 
was  probably  finished  in  the  12tli  century,  we  find  all  the  elements 
which  were  so  fully  developed  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  the  fol- 
lowing centuries.  Tho  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon,  and 
from  tho  perpendicular  part  to  the  sloping  sides  of  the  spire,  are 
managed  with  the  most  perfect  art ; and  were  not  the  cfi’ect  it  produces 
destroyed  by  the  elaliorate  richness  of  the  other  spire,  it  would  be  con- 


542.  North-West  View  or  the  Cathedral  at  Chartres.  From  Chapuy. 


sidcred  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  The  new  or  northern 
spire  was  erected  by  Jean  Toxior  between  the  years  1507  and  1514. 
Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  its  date,  this  must  be  considered  as 
on  the  whole  the  most  beautiful  spire  on  tho  continent  of  Europe — 
certainly  far  surpassing  those  at  Strasburg,  Vienna,  or  Antwerp.  If 
it  has  a rival  it  is  that  at  Freiburg,  or  those  designed  for  the  cathedral 
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nt  Cologne ; but  with  details  of  the  same  date,  I have  no  doubt  that 


this  would  be  considered  the  finest  spire  of 
the  three.1 

The  transepts  at  Chartres  have  more  pro- 
jection than  those  of  Paris,  and  were  originally 
designed  with  two  towers  to  each,  and  two 
others  wore  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
choir ; so  that  the  cathedral  woidd  have  had 
eight  towers  altogether  if  completed ; but 
none  except  the  western  two  have  been  car- 
ried higher  than  the  springing  of  the  roof; 
and  though  they  serve  to  vary  the  outline, 
they  do  not  relieve,  to  the  extent  they  might 
have  done,  the  heavy  mass  of  the  roof.  In 
other  res] tec ts  the  external  beauty  of  the 
cathedral  is  somewhat  injured  by  the  extreme 
massiveness  of  the  flying  buttresses,  which 
were  deemed  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
the  enormous  vault  of  the  central  nave  ; and, 
though  each  is  in  itself  a massive  and  beautiful 
object,  they  crowd  to  an  inconvenient  extent 


513.  Buttrew  nt  Chartros.  From 
Butts  out.  Hi  Biol  re  tic  1 Ait. 


the  clerestory ; the  effect  of  which  is  also 
somewhat  injured  by  the  imperfect  tracery  of 
the  windows,  each  of  which  is  more  like  sepa- 
rate openings  grouped  together  than  one  grand 
and  simple  window. 

The  progress  that  took  place  between  this 
building  and  that  at  Khcims  is  more  remark- 
able on  the  exterior  than  even  in  the  interior. 
The  facade  of  that  church,  though  small  as 
compared  with  some  others,  was  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  structure  produced  during  the 
middle  ages ; and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  insti- 
tute a rigorous  comparison  between  things  so 
dissimilar,  thero  is  perhaps  no  fa<;ade,  either  of 
ancient  or  of  modem  tunes,  that  surpasses  it 
in  beauty  of  proportion  and  details,  or  in  fit- 
ness for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. Nothing  can  excoed  the  majesty  of 
its  deeply-recessed  triple  portals,  the  beauty 
of  the  rose-window  that  surmounts  them,  the 
elegance  of  the  gallery  that  completes  the 
favade  and  serves  as  a basement  to  the  light 
and  graceful  towers  that  crown  the  composi- 
tion. These  wero  designed  to  carry  spires, 
no  doubt  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  them- 
selves ; but  this  part  of  the  design  was  never 


544.  BultrcuscB  nt  lUieims.  Kruni 
Cbapnjr. 


1 The  height  of  the  old  spire  is  .542  ft.  6 in.  with  the  cross  ; of  the  uewf  37 1 ft. 
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completed.  The  beautiful  range  of  buttresses  which  adorn  the  flanks 
of  the  building  arc  also  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  France,  and  cany 
the  design  of  the  fa<;ade  back  to  the  transepts.  These  are  later  and  less 
ornate  than  the  western  front,  but  are  still  singularly  beautiful,  though 
wanting  the  two  towors  designed  to  ornament  each  of  them.  On  the 
intersection  of  the  have  with  the  transepts  there  rose  at  one  time  a spire 
of  wood,  probably  as  high  as  the  intended  spires  of  the  western  towers, 
and  ono  still  crowns  the  ridge  of  the  chevet,  rising  to  half  the  height 
above  the  roof  that  the  central  one  was  intended  to  attain.  Were  these 
all  complete,  we  should  liuvo  the  beau  ideal  externally  of  a French 
cathedra],  with  two  western  and  one  central  spire,  and  four  towel's  at 
the  ends  of  the  transepts.  All  these  perliaps  never  were  fully  completed 
in  any  instance,  though  the  rudiments  of  the  arrangement  are  found  in 
almost  all  the  principal  French  cathedrals.  In  some,  as  for  instance 
at  Houen,  it  was  carried  out  in  number,  though  of  such  different  ages 
and  design  as  to  destroy  that  unity  of  effect  essential  to  perfect  beauty. 

The  external  effect  of  Amiens  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  example 
of  the  defects  of  the  general  design  of  Frepch  cathedrals  than  as  an 
illustration  of  their  beauties.  The  western  facade  presents  the  same 
genoral  features  as  those  of  Paris  and  liheims.  but  the  towers  are  so 
smull  in  proportion  to  the  immense  building  behind  as  to  look  mean 
and  insignificant,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  design  are  so  badly  put 
together  as  to  lose  in  a great  measure  the  effect  they  were  designed  to 
produce.  The  northern  tower  is  223  ft.  high,  the  southern  205  ; both 
therefore  are  higher  than  those  at  York,  hut  instead  of  being  appro- 
priate and  beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  building  they  arc  attached  to,  they 
only  serve  hero  to  exaggerate  the  gigantic  incubus  of  a roof,  206  ft.  in 
height,  which  over] lowers  the  building  it  is  meant  to  adorn. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  central  spire,  which,  though  higher  than 
that  at  Salisbury,  being  422  ft.  high  from  the  pavement,  is  reduced 
from  the  same  cause  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  is  utterly  un- 
equal to  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  outline  for  which 
this  cathedral  is  remarkable.  The  filling  up  of  the  spaces  between  the 
buttresses  of  the  nave  with  chapels  prevents  the  transepts  from  having 
their  full  value,  and  gives  an  awkward  fulness  to  the  design  of  the 
whole. 

All  French  cathedrals  arc  more  or  less  open  to  these  objections, 
and  want  in  consequence  that  exquisite  variety  of  outline  and  play 
of  light  and  shade  for  which  tho  English  examples  are  so  remark- 
able ; but  it  still  remains  a question  how  far  the  internal  loftiness 
and  tho  glory  of  their  painted  glass  compensate  for  theso  external 
defects.  The  truth  perhaps  would  l>e  found  in  a mean  between  the 
two  extremes,  which  has  not  unfortunately  been  attained  in  any  one 
example. 

Besides  the  character  imparted  to  the  buildings  by  mass  and  beauty 
of  outline,  we  must  look  more  closely  at  the  detuils,  and  see  how  far 
the  general  effect  was  necessarily  sacrificed  for  jKirticular  purposes. 

What  painted  glass  was  to  the  interior  of  a French  cathedral, 
sculpture  was  to  the  exterior.  Almost  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
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fivjado  wero  modified  mainly  to  admit  of  its  display  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  three  great  cavernous  porches  of  the  lower  part 
would  be  ugly  and  unmeaning  in  the  highest  degree  without  the 
sculptures  that  adorn  them,  'l’he  galleries  above  aro  mere  ranges  of 
niches,  as  unmeaning  without  their  statues  as  the  great  mullioned 
windows  without  their  “ storied  panes.”  In  such  lateral  porches  too, 
as  those  for  instance  at  Chartres,  the  architecture  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  sculpture;  and  in  a perfect  cathedral  of  the  13th  century  tho 
buttresses,  pinnacles,  even  the  gargoyles,  every  “ coin  of  vantage,”  * 
tells  its  tale  by  some  image  or  representation  of  some  living  thing, 
giving  meaning  and  animation  to  the  whole.  Tho  cathedral  thus  be- 
came an  immenso  collection  of  sculptures,  containing  not  only  tho 
whole  history  of  tho  world  as  then  known  and  understood,  but  also 
an  immense  number  of  objects  representing  tho  art  and  science  of  the 
middle  ages.  Thus  the  great  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Kheims  oven 
now  retain  some  5000  figures,  scattered  about  or  grouped  together  in 
various  parts,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  all  the  wondrous  incidents  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  then 
continuing  tho  history  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
those  sculptures  tho  story  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  told,  as  set 
forth  in  tho  New,  with  a distinctness,  and  at  tho  same  time  with  an 
earnestness,  almost  impossible  to  surpass.  On  the  other  hand,  ranges 
of  statues  of  kings  of  France  and  other  popular  potentates  cany  on  the 
thread  of  profane  history  to  the  period  of  tho  erection  of  the  cathedral 
itself.  Besides  these  we  have,  interspersed  with  them,  a whole  system 
of  moral  philosophy,  as  illustrated  by  tho  virtues  and  tho  vices,  each 
represented  with  an  appropriate  symbol,  and  the  reward  or  punish- 
ment its  invariable  accompaniment.  In  other  parts  aro  shown  all  tho 
arts  of  peace,  evory  process  of  husbandry  in  its  appropriate  season, 
and  each  manufacture  or  handicraft  in  all  its  principal  forms.  Over 
all  theso  are  seen  the  heavenly  hosts,  with  saints,  angels,  and  arch- 
angels. All  this  is  so  harmoniously'  contrived  and  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, that  it  becomes  a question  oven  now  whether  the  sculpture 
of  these  cathedrals  does  not  excel  the  architecture. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  books  were  rare,  and  those  who  could 
read  them  rarer  still,  the  sculpture  was  certainly  tho  more  valuablo ; 
but,  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully  expresses  it,  “Ceci  tuera  cela:  le  livre 
tuera  l'Egliso.”  The  printing-press  has  rendered  all  this  of  little  vuluo 
to  tho  present  generation,  and  it  is  only  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist 
or  the  antiquarian  that  we  can  even  dimly  appreciate  what  was  actual 
instruction  to  the  less-educated  citizens  of  tho  middle  ages,  and  the 
medium  through  which  they  learned  tho  history  of  the  world,  or  heal'd 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  conveyed  from  God  to  man.  All  this  few, 
if  any,  can  fully  enter  into  now,  but  without  feeling  it  to  at  least  somo 
extent  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  appreciate  theso  wonderful  buildings. 

In  the  middlo  ages  the  sculpture,  the  painting,  the  music  of  tho  people 
were  all  found  in  the  cathedrals,  and  there  only.  Add  to  this  their 
ceremonies,  their  sanctity,  especially  that  conferred  by  tho  relies 
of  saints  and  martyrs  which  they  contained — all  these  things  mado 
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these  buildings  all  in  all  to  those  who  erected  them  and  to  those  who 
worshipped  in  them. 

The  cathedral  of  Beauvais  is  generally  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Amiens,  and  justly  so,  not  only  in  consequence  of  its  local 
proximity,  and  its  being  so  near  it  in  date,  but  also  from  a general 
similarity  in  style.  Beauvais  is  in  fact  an  exaggeration  of  Amiens, 

and  shows  defects  of  design  moro  to  be 
expected  in  Germany  than  in  France. 
It  was  commenced  5 years  later  than 
Amiens,  or  in  1225,  and  the  works  were 
vigorously  pursued  between  the  years 
12411  and  1207.  The  dedication  did  not 
| take  place  till  1272.  The  architects,  in 
their  rivalry  of  their  great  neighbour, 
seem  to  have  attempted  more  than  they 
had  skill  to  perform,  for  the  roof  fell  in 
in  1284,  and  when  rebuilt,  additional 
strength  was  given  by  the  insertion  of 
another  pier  between  every  two  of  thoso 
in  the  old  design,  which  served  to  exag- 
gerate the  apparent  height  of  the  pier- 
arches.  Emboldened  by  this,  they  seem 
to  have  determined  to  earn'  the  cle- 
restory to  the  unprecedented  height  of 
150  ft.,  or  about  three  times  the  width, 
\V  Ij/  measuring  from  the  centre  of  one  pier  to 

\ / that  of  the  next.  This,  with  a very  long 

nave,  a very  acute  vault,  wide  pier- 
spaces,  and  bold  massive  supports,  might 
have  been  not  only  tolerable,  but  sublime: 
but  as  this  cathedral  wants  all  these  quali- 
ties, the  effect  now  is  only  that  of  a most 
extraordinary  masonic  tuur  deforce,  which, 
though  productive  of  considerable  won- 
derment among  the  gaping  vulgar,  is  de- 
fective in  taste  mid  unpleasing. 

These  defects  moreover  were  consi- 

SlCTwfA-  ' which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  built. 

The  south  transept  was  commenced  only 
in  1 500 ; the  northern  one  30  years  later, 
and  only  finished  in  1537 ; but  even  this 
hardly  gives  the  date  of  the  details,  for  in 
1 555  the  architects  of  the  building  being 
seized  with  a desire  of  rivalling  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Borne,  which 
was  then  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  undertook  the  construction 
of  a spire  on  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  which  they  completed  in 
1 years,  but  which  stood  only  5 years  from  that  time,  having  fallen 
down  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension  in  the  year  1573.  This  accident  so 
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damaged  the  works  under  it  as  to  require  considerable  reconstruction, 
which  is  what  we  see  now.  This  spire,  of  which  the  original  drawings 
still  exist,  was  486  ft.  in  height;  and  although,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  ago  in  which  it  was  erected,  not  of  the  purest  design,  must  still 
have  l>een  a very  noble  ami  beautiful  object,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
Chartres,  which  was  only  half  a century  earlier. 

Taken  altogether,  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  may  bo  considered  as 
an  example  of  that  “ vaulting  ambition  that  o’erleaps  itself.”  Every 
principle  of  Gothic  art  is  here  carried  to  an  extreme  which  destroys 
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the  aim  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  not  only  practically  has  caused 
the  rain  of  the  building  and  prevented  its  completion,  but  has  so  far 
destroyed  its  artistic  effect  as  to  make  it  an  example  of  what  should 
lx)  avoided  rather  than  of  what  should  lie  followed.  It  has  all  that 
want  of  repose  and  solidity  which  has  often  been  made  the  reproach 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Notwithstanding  its  sizo  it  has  no  majesty ; 
and  though  it  has  stood  so  long  it  has  a painful  appearance  of  insta- 
bility : its  whole  construction  looks  like  props  applied  to  prevent  its 
falling,  rather  than,  as  in  the  earlier  buildings,  additional  strength 
insuring  durability.  Even  its  details,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  No. 
546,  representing  one  of  the  transepts,  show  an  attenuation  and 
meagreness  very  unusual  in  French  architecture,  and,  though  graceful, 
have  neither  the  power  of  the  earlier  nor  the  richness  characteristic  of 
contemporary  buildings. 

The  cathedral  of  Noyon  is  an  earlier  example,  and  ono  of  the  best 

and  most  elegant  transition  speci- 
mens in  France,  having  been  com- 
menced alsiut  the  year  1137,  and 
completed,  as  wo  now  see  it.  in  1 H>7. 
Hero  the  circular  arch  had  not  en- 
tirely disappeared.  This  was  owing 
to  its  early  date,  and  to  its  situation 
near  the  German  bordor,  and  its 
connection  with  the  see  of  Tour- 
nay,  with  which  it  was  long  united. 
Like  the  sister  church  at  that  place, 
it  was  triapsal,  which  gave  it  great 
elegance  of  arrangement.  The  one 
defect  of  this  foim  seems  to  be,  that 
it  docs  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the 
combination  of  towers,  which  wore 
then  so  much  in  vogue. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  is 
the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Laon, 
one  of  the  very  few  in  Franco  which 
have  no  chovet.  It  terminates  with 
a square  east  end,  like  an  English 
church,  except  that  it  has  there  a 
great  circular  window  only  instead 
of  the  immense  wall  of  glass  usually 
adopted  in  this  country.  In  style 
it  more  resembles  the  cathedral  of 
Manograpiiif.  Scale  loo  feet  tu  i inch.  Paris  than  any  other,  though  cover- 
ing loss  ground  and  smaller  in  all 
its  features.  Its  great  glory  is  its  crowning  group  of  towers.  The 
two  wostom  (with  the  exception  of  their  spires)  and  the  two  at  the 
end  of  tho  northern  transept  are  complete.  On  the  southern  side 
only  one  has  been  carried  to  its  full  height,  and  tho  central  lantern  is 
now  crowned  by  a low  pyramidal  roof  instead  of  the  tall  spire  that 
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must  once  have  adorned  it;  but  even  as  they  now  are,  the  nix  that 
remain,  whether  seen  from  the  immediate  neigli  hour  hood  of  the  build- 
ing, or  from  the  plain  below — for  it  stands  most  nobly  on  the  flat  top 
of  a high  isolated  hill — have  a highly  picturesque  and  pleasing  effect, 
and  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  some  of  its  details,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  sculpture,  it  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  cathedrals  of  France. 


One  of  the  earliest  of  the  complete  pointed  Gothic  churches  of 
France  is  that  of  Contances  (woodcut  No.  ’>49),  the  whole  of  which 
belongs  to  the  first  linlf  of  the  lffth  century,  and  tin  ugh  poor  in  sculp- 
ture, makes  up  for  this  to  some  extent  by  the  elegance  of  its  archi- 
tectural details,  which  are  unrivalled  or  nearly  so  in  Franco. 

Externally  it  possesses  two  western  spires,  and  one  octagonal  lan- 
tern over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  which,  both  for 
beauty  of  detail  and  appropriateness,  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class, 
and  only  wants  the  crowning  spire  to  make  this  group  of  towers  equal 
to  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Notre  Dame  do  Dijon  is  another  example  of  the  same  early  and  ele- 
gant age,  but  possessing  the  Burgundian  peculiarity  of  a deeply  recessed 
porch  or*narthex,  surmounted  by  a facade  of  two  open  galleries,  one 
over  the  other,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  churches  of  Pisa  and 
Lucca  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
an  imitation.  It  is,  however,  as  unsatisfactory  in  («>inted  Gothic,  even 
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549.  View  of  Cathedral  at  Coutoncc*.  From  Transactions  of  Irutitate  of  nritiali  Architect*. 


with  tho  very  licut  details,  as  it 


550.  Ijody  Chapel,  Anxerre.  From  Chnpujr. 


in  tho  pseudo-classical  stylo  of  Pisa, 
forming  in  either  cose  a remarkably 
unmeaning  mode  of  decoration. 

The  cathedrals  of  Sens  and  Aux- 
erre  are  pure  examples  of  pointed 
architecture.  The  latter  (a.d.  1213) 
internally  rivals  perhaps  even  Cou- 
tunces.  Nothing  can  be  more  ele- 
gant than  the  junction  of  the  Indy 
chapel  hero  with  the  chevet ; for 
though  this  is  almost  always  pleas- 
ingly arranged,  tho  design  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  this  instance. 
Tho  two  slender  shafts,  shown  in 
the  woodcut  No.  .ri50,  just  suffice  to 
give  it  pre-eminenco  and 'dignity, 
without  introducing  any  feature  so 
large  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  whole. 
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In  the  groat  church  at  St.  Quentin,  the  fivo  chapels  of  Ihe  chovet 
have  each  two  pillars,  arranged  similarly  to  these  of  the  lady  chapel 
at  Auxerre  ; and  though  the  effect  is  rich  and  varied,  the  result  is  not 
quite  so  happy  as  in  this  instance.  Taken  altogether,  few  choveta  in 
Franco  are  more  perfect  and  beautiful  than  this  almost  unknown 
example. 

The  cathedral  of  Troyes,  commenced  in  1206,  and  continued  stea- 
dily for  more  than  three 
centuries,  is  one  of  the 
few  in  France  designed 
originally  with  five  aisles 
and  a range  of  chapels. 

'ihe  effect,  however,  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

The  great  width  thus 
given  makes  the  whole 
appear  low,  and  the 
choir  wants  that  expan- 
sion and  dignity  which 
is  so  pleasing  at  Rheims 
and  Chartres.  Still  the 
details  and  design  of  the 
earlier  parts  arc  good 
and  elegant ; and  the 
west  front  (woodcut  No. 

552),  though  belonging 
wholly  to  the  lfith  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of 
flamboyant  work  in 
Franco,  being  rich  with- 
out exuberance,  and 
without  the  bad  taste 
that  sometimes  dis- 
figures works  of  this 
class  and  age. 

Soissons  is  perhaps 
the  most  pleasing  of  all 
these  churches.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  justness 
of  the  proportions  of  the  central  and  side  aisles  both  in  themselves  and 
to  ono  another.  Though  the  church  is  not  large,  and  principally  of 
that  age — the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century — in  which  the  effect  de- 
pended so  much  on  painted  glass,  now  destroyed  or  disarranged,  it  still 
deserves  a place  in  the  first  rank  of  French  cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Toni  and  Tours  present  many  points  of  great 
beauty,  but  their  most  remarkable  features  are  their  western  facades, 
both  of  late  date,  each  possessing  two  towers  terminating  in  octagonal 
lanterns,  with  details  verging  on  the  stylo  of  the  Renaissance,  and  yet 
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so  Gothic  in  design  and  so  charmingly  executed  us  almost  to  lead  us 
to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  fanciful  extravagance  which  it  displays,  that 
the  architects  were  approaching  to  something  new  and  lieautiful  when 
the  mania  for  classical  details  overtook  them. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Limoges  and  Dijon  belong  to  the  lattor  half 
of  the  Clth  century,  and  will  consequently  when  better  known  fill  a 
gap,  painfully  felt  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

It  would  bo  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  great  cathedrals  of  this 
country,  or  to  attempt  to  describe  their  peculiarities  ; but  we  must  not 
omit  all  mention  of  such  as  Lisieux,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  facade, 
and  Evrcux,  for  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  parts,  though  the  whole  is 
too  much  a patchwork  to  produce  a pleasing  effect.  Nevers,  too,  is 
remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  only  two  double  apse  cathedrals  in 
France,  1’esaneon  being  the  other.  At  Nevers  this  was  owing  to  the 
high  altar  having  been  originally  at  the  west,  a defect  felt  to  be  in- 
tolerable in  the  ltith  century,  when  the  church  was  rebuilt,  but  which 
was  done  without  destroying  the  old  sanctuary.  Bordeaux,  already 
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5f»3.  Window  of  Cathedral  «t 
Lyon*.  From  Peyre.  Manuel 
d»*  l'Arcbltecuirc. 


mentioned  for  its  noble  nave  without  aisles,  possesses  a ehevet  worthy 
of  it,  and  two  spires  of  great  beauty  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  the  only 
spires  so  placed,  I think,  in  l-’ ranee.  Autun  pos- 
sesses a spire  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with 
the  transepts  as  beautiful  as  anything  of  the  same 
class  elsewhere.  The  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  inte- 
resting, as  showing  how  hard  it  was  for  the 
Southern  ]>eoplo  of  Franco  to  shake  off  their  old 
style  and  adopt  that  of  their  Northern  neighbours. 

With  much  grandeur  and  elegance  of  details,  it  is 
still  so  clumsy  in  design,  that  neither  the  whole 
nor  any  of  its  parts  can  he  considered  ns  satis- 
factory. The  windows,  for  instance,  as  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  odd),  look  more  like  specimens 
of  the  carpenter's  Gothic  of  modem  times  than 
examples  of  die  art  of  the  middle  ages. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  entho- 
dral  at  Rouen.  This  remarkable  building  pos- 
sesses parts  belonging  to  all  ages,  and  exhibits 
most  of  the  beauties,  and  also,  it  must  he  con- 
fessed, most  of  the  defects  of  the  style.  It  was  erected  with  a total 
disregard  to  all  rule,  yet  so  splendid 
and  bo  picturesque  that  wo  are  al- 
most driven  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
nature  to  find  anything  to  which 
we  can  compare  it.  Internally  its 
nave,  though  rich,  is  painfully  cut 
up  into  small  parts.  The  undivided 
piers  of  the  choir,  on  tho  contrary,  are 
too  simple  for  their  adjuncts.  Exter- 
nally, the  transept  towers  are  beautiful 
in  themselves,  but  are  overpowered  hv 
the  richness  of  those  of  the  west  front. 

The  whole  of  that  facade,  in  spite  of 
the  ruin  of  somo  of  its  most  important 
features,  and  tho  intrusion  of  much 
modem  vulgarity,  may  he  called  a ro- 
mance in  stone,  consisting  of  a profu- 
sion of  the  most  playful  fancies.  Like 
most  of  the  cathednds  near  our  shores, 
that  of  Rouen  was  designed  to  have  a 
central  spire  ; this,  however,  was  not 
completed  till  late  in  the  cinquo-cento 
age,  and  then  only  in  vulgar  wood- 
work, moant  to  imitate  stone.  That 
being  destroyed,  an  attempt  has  lately 
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beon  made  to  replace  it  by  still  more  vulgar  iron-work,  leaner  and 
poorer  than  almost  anything  else  of  modem  times. 

In  the  preceding  ]>uges,  all  mention  of  tho  cathedrals  of  Bazas  and 
Bourges  has  been  purposely  omitted,  because  they  belong  to  a different 
type  from  the  above.  The  first  (woodcut  No.  554)  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  the  pure  Gothic  style  in  the  south  of  France.  Its 
noble  triple  portal,  filled  with  exquisite  sculpture,  and  its  extensive 
chevet,  make  it.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  It  shows  no  trace 
of  a transept,  a peculiarity,  as  before  pointed  out,  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  South.  This,  though  a defect  as  far  as  external  effect 
is  concerned,  gives  great  value  to  the  internal  dimensions,  the  appear- 
ance of  length  being  far  greater  than  when  tho  view  is  broken  by  the 
intersection  of  the  transept. 

'This  is  still  more  striking  at  Bourges,  where  the  cathedral,  though 

one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  in  France, 
covering  73,170 
square  feet,  is  still 
one  of  the  shortest, 
being  only  405  ft. 
in  extreme  length  ; 
yet,  owing  to  the 
central  aisle  being 
wholly  unbroken, 
it  appears  one  of 
the  longest,  as  it 
certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  majestic 
of  all.  This  cathe- 
dral possesses  also 
another  Southern 
peculiarity  of  more 
questionable  advan- 
tage, in  having  five 
aisles  in  three  dif- 
ferent heights.  The 
section  (woodcut 
No.  556)  will  ex- 
plain this.  The  cen- 
tral aislo  iH  1 1 7 ft. 
in  height,  those 
next  to  it  66  ft. 
high,  the  two  outer 
only  28.  These  last 

M5.  Plan  otCalMral  at  Ikmrps.  From  Gimrdot,  Description  dc  In  aijpcar  to  destroy 
Cath&lralc.  Settle  100  feet  to  1 Inch.  , x c , 

the  harmony  of  the 

whole,  for  on  an  inspection  of  the  building,  the  outer  aisles  do  not  ajqiear 
to  belong  to  the  design,  but  look  more  like  afterthoughts.  At  Milan. 
Bologna,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  whore  this  gradation  is  common,  this 
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556.  Section  of  Githodral  at  Iluurp'».  From  drawings  by  F.  I’cnrow,  Ksq.,  ArchitecL 
Scale  5o  feet  to  I Uicb. 


mistake  is  avoided,  and  the  effect  proportionably  increased  ; and  except 
that  it  docs  not  admit  of  such  largo  window  spaces,  I am  not  quite 
sure  if  such  a method  would  not  be  preferable  to  the  usual  one.  This 
arrangement  of  the  aisles  was  never  again  fairly  tried  in  France  : but 
even  as  it  is.  tho  cathedral  of  Bourges  must  rank  after  the  four  first  men- 
tioned as  the  finost  and  most  perfect  of  the  remaining  edifices  of  its 
class  in  that  country.  It  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its  details,  and  happy 
in  its  main  proportions ; for  owing  to  tho  omission  of  the  transept,  tho 
length  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  tho  other  dimensions.  Had  a transept 
been  added,  at  least  100  ft.  of  additional  length  would  have  been 
required  to  restore  tho  harmony ; and  though  externally  it  would  no 
doubt  have  gained  by  such  an  adjunct,  this  gain  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  the  additional  expense  incurred. 

The  greater  part  of  the  western  facade  of  this  cathedral  is  of  a later 
date  than  tho  building  itself,  and  is  extended  beyond  the  proportions 
required  for  effect  so  as  to  overpower  the  rest  of  the  building,  so  that 
it  is  only  from  tho  sides  or  tho  eastern  end  that  all  the  beauty  of  this 
church  can  bo  appreciated. 

As  far  as  regards  size  or  richness  of  decoration,  tho  cathedral  of 
Orleans  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  tho  very  first  in  France,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  Gothic  cathedral  erected  in  Europe  since  the 
middle  ages.  The  original  church  on  this  site  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Calvinists,  the  present  building  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1601  by  Henry  IV.  of  Franco,  and  although  the  works  proceeded  at 
first  with  great  vigour,  and  the  work  was  never  wholly  discontinued, 
it  is  even  now  hardly  completed. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  and  tho  contemporary 
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specimens  of  so-called  Gothic  art  erected  in  France  and  England,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  of  classical  admixture  lias  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  design  of  tlxis  building,  and  how  nearly  it  follows  in  all 
essentials  tho  style  it  professes  to  imitate.  In  plan,  in  arrangement, 
and  indeed  in  details,  it  is  so  correct,  that  it  requires  considerable 
knowledge  to  define  the  difference  between  this  and  an  older  building 
of  the  same  class.  Still  there  is  a wide  difference,  which  makes  itself 
felt,  though  not  easy  to  be  desciibed.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  old  cathedrals  were  built  by  men  who  had  a true  perception  of 
their  art ; while  the  modem  example  only  bears  evidence  of  a well 
learnt  lesson  distinctly  repeated,  but  without  any  real  feeling  for  the 
subject.  This  want  betrays  itself  in  an  unmeaning  repetition  of  jmrts,  in 
a deficiency  of  depth  and  richness,  and  a general  poverty  of  invention. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  out  of  tho  collegiate  churches 

of  France  as  complete 
a series  as  of  the  cathe- 
drals, though  inferior 
in  size.  But  having 
already  gone  through 
the  one  class  of  build- 
ings, we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a brief  no- 
t ico  of  tho  other.  The 
chinch  of  Charite  sur 
Loire  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and 
lieautiful  in  Franco.  It 
is  now  partially  mined, 
though  still  retaining 
enough  of  its  original 
features  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  style  to 
which  it  belongs.  Ori- 
ginally the  church  was 
about  350  ft,  in  length 
by  00  in  breadth.  One 
tower  of  the  western 
front,  one  aisle,  and 
tho  whole  of  the  choir 
still  remain,  and  be- 
long without  doubt  to  the  church  dedicated  in  HOC  by  Pope  Pascal. 
The  presence  of  tho  pointed  form  in  tho  pier  arches  and  vaults  has 
induced  some  to  believe  that  it  belongs  to  tho  age  of  Philip  Augustus, 
about  a century  later,  when  the  church  was  restored  after  a great  fire. 
Its  southern  position,  however,  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  earliest 
daughter  church  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  the  whole  style  of  tho 
building  are  proofs  of  its  earlier  age.  All  the  decorative  parts,  and  all 
• the  external  openings,  still  retain  the  circular  form  us  essentially  as  if 
the  other  had  never  been  invented. 


557.  View  in  the  Choir  of  Charite  Mir  Loire.  From  .t  sketch 
by  the  Author. 
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Tho  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  church  is  the  exuberance  of 
umament  with  which  all  the  parts  are  decorated,  so  very  unlike  tho 
massive  rudeness  of  the  contemporary  Norman  or  Northern  styles. 
Tho  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  triforimu,  the  jambs  of 
the  windows  and  tho  cornices,  all  show  a refinement  and  love  of 
ornament  characteristic  of  a far  more  advanced  and  civilized  people 
tlian  those  of  the  northern  provinces  of  France. 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  dedication  of  this  church 
was  tho  Abb<5  Suger,  then  a gay  young  man  of  20  years  of  age,  who 
about  30  years  later  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  commenced  the 
building  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  l’aris,  tho  west  front  of 
which  was  dedicated  in  tho  year  1140,  and  the  rest  of  the  church 
built  “ stupenda  celeritate,”  and  dedicated  in  1144.  This,  though 
certainly  not  tho  earliest,  may  be  considered  as  the  typical  example  of 
the  earliest  pointed  Gothic  in  France.  It  terminated  the  era  of  transi- 
tion, and  fixed  the  epoch  when  tho  Northern  pointed  style  became 
supreme,  to  tho  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  round  arched 
style  that  preceded  it.  Tho 
effect  of  Sager's  church  is 
now  destroyed  by  a nave  of 
tho  14th  century — of  great 
beauty  it  must  be  confessed 
— which  is  interpolated  be- 
tween the  western  front  and 
the  choir,  both  which  ro- 
raain  in  all  essentials  as  left 
by  him,  and  enable  us  to 
judge  without  a doubt  of 
tho  state  of  the  art  at  the 
time  of  tho  dedication  of 
tho  church. 

A few  years  later  was 
commenced  the  onco  celo- 
brated  abbey  of  Pontigny, 
near  Auxerre,  probably  in 
1 1 50,  and  completed,  as  wo 
now  find  it,  within  15  or  20 
years  from  that  date. 

Externally  it  displays 
an  almost  barn-like  simpli- 
city, having  no  towers  or 
pinnacles — plain  undivided 
windows,  and  no  ornament 
of  any  sort.  The  same  sim- 
plicity reigns  in  the  interior,  but  tho  varied  form,  and  play  of  light  and 
shade,  hero  reliove  it  to  a sufficient  extent,  and  make  it  altogether,  if 
not  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of  its  age,  at  least  ono  of  tho 
most  instructive,  os  showing  how  much  effect  can  bo  obtained  with  tho 
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smallest  possible  amount  of  ornament.  In  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
< 'istercian  order,  it  neither  had  towers  nor  painted  glass,  which  last  cir- 
cumstance perhaps  adds  to  its  beauty,  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  windows 
being  small,  admit  just  light  enough  for  effect,  without  the  painful 
glare  that  now  streams  through  the  large  mullioned  windows  of  the 
cathedral  of  Anxerre. 

To  the  Englishman,  Pontigny  should  be  more  than  usually  inte- 
resting, as  it  was  here  that  the  three  most  celebrated  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Heeket.  Langton,  and  Edmund,  found  an  asylum  when 
driven  bv  the  troubles  of  their  native  land  to  seek  a refuge  abroad, 
and  the  bones  of  the  last-named  sainted  prelate  are  said  still  to  remain 
in  the  chdsse,  represented  in  the  woodcut,  now  and  for  centuries  the 
great  object  of  worship  here. 

About  a century  after  the  erection  of  these 


two  early  specimens, 
we  have  two  others 
whose  dates  are  as- 
certained, which  ex- 
hibit the  pointed 
stylo  in  its  greatest 
degreo  of  perfection. 
Tho  first,  the  Sainte 
< 'hapelle  in  Paris, 
was  commenced  in 
1241,  and  dedicated 
in  1244;  the  other, 
the  church  of  St. 
Urban  at  Troyes, 
was  begun  in  1262, 
and  the  choir  and 
transept  completed 
in  1266.  Both  are 
only  fragments  — 
choirs  to  which  it 
was  originally  in- 
tended to  add  naves 
of  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  propor- 
tions of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  are  in  con- 
sequence somewhat 
too  talland short;  but 
the  noble  simplicity 
of  its  design,  and  the 
majesty  of  its  tall 
windows,  which  still 
retain  a great  portion 
of  their  painted  glass, 
and  the  beauty  of  all  its  details,  render  it  one  of  the  most  porfect  exam- 
ples of  the  style  at  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis. 
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The  othor  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  n native  of  Troyes, 
and  would  have  been  completed  as  a large  and  magnificent  church,  but 
for  tho  opposition  of  some  contumacious  nuns,  who  had  sufficient 
power  and  influence  even  in  those  days  to  thwart  the  designs  of  the 
Pope  himself.  Its  great  perfection  is  the  beauty  of  its  details,  in 
which  it  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  France  or  in  Germany ; its 
worst  defect  a certain  exaggerated  temerity  of  construction,  which 
shows  how  fast,  even  then,  architecture  was  passing  from  the  hands  of 
tho  true  artist  into  those  of  the  mason,  whose  attempts  to  astonish  by 
wonders  of  construction  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  completely  marred 
the  progress  of  tho  art  which  was  thought  to  bo  thereby  promoted. 

About  seventy  years  after  this  we  como  to  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen, 
and  to  another  l>eautiful  little  church,  St.  Marie  de  l’Epine,  near 
Chalons  sur  Marne,  commenced  ap- 
parently about  1329,  though  not 
completed  till  long  afterwards.  It 
is  small — a miniature  cathedral  in 
fact — like  our  St.  Man-  Kedcliffe, 
which  in  many  respects  it  resem- 
bles, but  is  a perfect  bijou  of  its 
class.  One  western  spire  remains, 
the  other  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  a telegraph.  It  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  inte- 
resting as  almost  tho  only  example 
of  an  open-work  spire  in  France. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at 
Rouen,  was  beyond  comparison  tho 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  tho 
abbey  edifices  of  France.  This 
was  commenced  by  Marc  d'Argent 
in  the  year  1318,  and  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  for  21  years.  At. 
his  death  the  choir  and  transeptR 
were  completed,  or  very  nearly  so. 

The  English  wars  interrupted  at 
this  time  the  progress  of  this,  ns  of 
many  other  buildings,  and  the 
works  of  the  nave  were  not  seem- 
ingly resumed  till  about  1490,  and 
25  years  later  the  beautiful  western 
front  was  commenced. 

Except  that  of  Limoges,  the 
choir  is  almost  the  only  perfect 
building  of  its  age,  and  being  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  choir  at  Co- 
logne ( 1 27fi  to  1321),  affords  a 
means  of  comparison  between  the  two  styles  of  Germany  and  France  at 
that  age,  and  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  French  example,  which, 


Plan  of  t'hurch  of  St.  Onen  At  Kouen.  From 
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though  very  much  smaller,  avoids  all  the  more  glaring  faults  of  the 
other. 

Nothing  indeed  oan  exceed  the  beauty  of  proportion  of  this  most 
elegant  church  ; and  except  that  it  wants  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 


6U1 . Church  uf  Su  Ouen  at  Kouen,  from  the  S.E.  From  Chapuy. 


tho  earlier  examples,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  most  beautiful  thing 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  proportion  too  of  tho  nave,  transepts,  and 
choir  to  ono  another  is  remarkably  happy,  and  a most  striking  contrast 
to  tho  very  imporfoct  projjortions  of  Cologne.  Its  three  towers  also 
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would  have  formed  a perfect  group  as  originally  designed,  but  the 
central  one  was  not  completed  till  so  late,  that  its  details  have  lost  tlie 
aspiring  character  of  the  building  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  western 
spires,  as  rebuilt  within  the  last  ten  years,  aro  incongruous  and  inap- 
propriate ; whereas  had  the  original  design  been  carried  out  according 
to  the  drawings  which  still  oxist,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  facades  known  anywhorc.  Tire  diagonal  position  of  the 
towers  met  most  happily  the  difficulty  of  giving  breadth  to  the  facade 
without  placing  them  beyond  the  lino  of  tlio  aisles,  as  is  dono  in  tho 
cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  at  the  samo  time  gave  a variety  to  tho  per- 
spective which  must  have  had  the  most  pleasing  effect.  Had  the  idea 
occurred  earlier,  few  western  towors  would  have  lreen  placed  other- 
wise ; but  the  invention  came  too  late,  and  in  modem  times  the  very 
traces  of  tho  arrangement  have  lreen  obliterated. 

The  style  of  the  choir  of  this  church  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the 
view  of  the  southern 
porch  (woodcut  No. 

5(52).  This  has  all 
that  perfection  of  de- 
tail which  wo  aro 
accustomed  to  ad- 
mire in  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral, and  the 
works  of  the  timo  of 
our  second  Edward, 
combined  with  a de- 
gree of  lightness  and 
grace  peculiar  to  this 
church.  The  wood- 
cut  is  too  small  to 
show  the  details  of 
the  sculpture  in  tho 
tympanum  above  the 
doors,  but  that  too  is 
of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  being  placed 
where  it  can  bo  so 
well  seen,  and  at  tho 
samo  timo  so  per- 
fectly protected,  it 
heightens  the  archi- 
tectural design  with-  662  Southern  l'urcli  o(  SI.  Ouen'a  al  lWuen.  r mm  l 'I, ..July, 
out  in  any  way  seem- 
ing to  interfere  with  it.  This  is  a somewhat  rare  merit  in  French 
portals.  In  most  of  these  it  is  evident  that  the  architect  has  been  con- 
trolled in  his  design  in  order  to  mako  room  for  tho  immense  quantity 
of  sculpture  which  usually  crowds  them.  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
position  of  the  figures  is  often  forced  and  constrained,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  nearly  unintelligible,  from  the  architect  having  been  unablo 
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to  give  the  sculptor  that  free  space  which  was  requisite  for  the  full 
development  of  his  ideas. 

It  would  l>e  easy  to  select  numerous  examples  from  the  collegiate 
nml  parish  churches  of  France  to  extend  this  series.  Our  limits  will 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  mention  of  more  than  one  other  instance. 
The  sepulchral  church  of  Brou  on  llresse  was  erected  from  1 51 1 to 
1536,  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  V„  emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  therefore  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  thus  affords  the 
means  of  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the 
day,  which  is  wholly  in  favour  of  our  own  : both  are  the  most  florid 
specimens  of  their  class  in  cither  country,  but  at  Brou,  both  externally 
and  internally,  all  majesty  of  form  and  constructive  propriety  are  lost 
sight  of ; and  though  we  wonder  that  stone  could  be  cut  into  such  a 
marvellous  variety  of  lace-like  forms,  and  are  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  whole,  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  these 
olaborato  specimens  of  declining  taste  to  an  earlier  and  purer  style. 
Fascinating  as  some  of  these  late  buildings  undoubtedly  are  from  the 
richness  of  decorative  fancy  that  reigns  in  every  detail,  still  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  efforts  of  the  arts  of  tho  carver  and  stonemason, 
and  not  of  the  architect  or  sculptor  properly  so  called. 

In  the  city  of  Rouon  wo  also  find  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Maclou 
(1432-1500),  a gorgeous  sjsjcimen  of  the  later  French  style,  present- 
ing internally  all  the  attenuation  and  defects  of  its  age  ; but  in  the  five 
arcades  of  its  beautiful  western  front  it  displays  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  elegant  specimens  of  Flamboyant  work  in  France.  It  also 
shows  what  the  facade  of  St.  Ouen  would  have  Ixsen  if  completed  as 
designed.  This  church  once  possessed  a noble  central  tower  and  spire, 
destroyed  in  1794.  When  all  this  was  complete,  few  churches  of  its 
ago  could  have  competed  with  it. 

St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe  is  another  church  of  the  same  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  lace-like  beauty  of  detail  and  elaborate  finish,  which 
charms  in  spite  of  soberer  reason,  that  tells  us  it  is  not  in  stono  that 
such  vagaries  should  be  attempted.  Abbeville,  St.  Riquicr,  and  all 
the  principal  towns  throughout  that  jxirt  of  France  are  rich  in  s]>eei- 
mens  of  tho  late  Gothic,  of  which  we  aro  now  sjieaking.  These 
specimens  are  beautiful  in  many  respects,  but  in  almost  all  inferior  to 
those  of  the  glorious  epoch  which  preceded. 
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Although  in  the  preceding  pages,  in  describing  the  principal 
churches  of  France,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  various  changes  of 
detail  which  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
stylo  till  its  abandonment  in  favour  of  the  revived  classical,  still  it 
seems  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  leading  changes  that  were  intro- 
duced. This  will  lie  most  fitly  dono  before  wo  leave  the  subject  of 
French  architecture,  that,  being  on  the  whole  the  most  complete  and 
harmonious  of  all  the  pointed  styles,  as  well  as  the  earliest. 

Pillars. 

Of  these  details,  the  first  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
is  the  form  of  the  pillars  or  piers  used  in  the  middle  ages,  inasmuch  us 
it  is  the  feature  that  boars  the  most  immediate  resemblance  to  the 
typical  forms  of  preceding  styles.  Indeed,  the  earlier  pillars  in  the 
round  arched  style  were  virtually  rudo  imitations  of  Roman  originals, 
made  so  thick  and  heavy  as  to  bear  without  apparent  stress  the  wliolo 
weight  of  the  arches  they  supported,  and  of  the  superincumbent  wall. 
This  increase  of  the  weight  laid  upon  tho  pillars,  and  consequently  in 
their  strength  and  heaviness,  was  the  great  change  introduced  into  tho 
art  of  building  in  the  early  round  Gothic  style.  With  the  same  require- 
ments the  classic  architects  either  must  have  thickened  their  pillurs 
immensely,  or  coupled  them  in  some  way.  Indeed  the  Romans,  in 
such  buildings  as  the  Colosseum,  placed  the  pillars  in  front  and  a pior 
behind,  which  last  w'as  the  virtual  support  of  the  wall.  The  Gothic 
architects  improved  on  this  by  adding  a pillar,  or  rather  a half  pillar, 
on  each  side,  to  receive  tho  pier  arches,  and  carrying  up  those  behind 
and  in  front  to  support  the  springing  of  the  vault  or  roof,  instead  of  the 
useless  entablature  of  the  Romans. 

By  this  means  the  pier  became  in  plan  what  is  ivproaented  in 
figs.  1 and  2 in  the  diagram  (woodcut  No.  5(13).  Sometimes:  it  was 
varied,  as  represontod  in  fig.  3.  where  tho  angle-shafts  were duly  used 
to  lighten  the  heaviness  of  tho  central  mass ; in  other  examples  both 
these  modes  sire  combined,  as  in  fig.  4.  which  not  only  constructively, 
but  artistically,  is  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  combinations  which  the 
square  forms  aro  capable  of* combining  great  strength  with  great  light- 
ness of  appearance,  and  varioty  of  light  and  shade. 
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These  four  forms  may  1*  said  to  bo  typical  in  tlio  South,  where  the 
stylo  was  derived  so  directly  from  the  Roman  square  pier  combined 
with  an  attached  circular  pillar. 
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&63.  Diagram  of  I’Uuia  of  Pillarn. 


In  tho  North  the  Normans,  and  generally  speaking,  all  the  Frankish 
tribes,  used  the  round  pillar  in  preforenco  to  the  squaro  pier,  and 
consequently  tho  variations  wore  ns  shown  in  figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8 ; 
which,  though  forming  beautiful  combinations,  wanted  tho  accentua- 
tion produced  by  tho  contrast  between  tho  square  and  round  forms. 

Tho  architects  after  a timo  seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  tried  to 
remedy  it  by  introducing  ogeo  forms  and  sharp  edgos,  with  doep 
undercut  shadows,  thus  applying  to  tho  pillars  those  forms  which  had 
been  invented  for  the  mouldings  of  tho  ribs  of  tho  vaults,  and  for  tho 
tracery  of  tho  windows.  The  expedient  was  perfectly  successful  at 
first,  and  as  long  as  it  was  practised  in  moderation,  gave  riso  to  some 
of  tho  most  beautiful  forms  of  pillars  to  l>e  found  in  any  style.  It 
proved,  however,  too  tempting  an  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
every  sort  of  quirk  and  quibble  ; and  after  passing  through  tho  shapes 
shown  in  figs.  9 and  10,  whore  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts  is  still 
sufficiently  manifest,  it  became  as  complicated  as  fig.  11,  and  some- 
times even  much  more,  so  as  to  lose  all  moaning  and  all  beauty, 
besides  becoming  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  execute,  so  that  in 
later  timos  tho  architects  reverted  either  to  circular  pillars,  or  to  such 
a form  as  that  shown  in  fig.  12,  introduced  in  the  16th  century.  Tho 
change  may  have  been  partly  introduced  from  motives  of  economy, 
and  also  to  somo  extent  from  a desire  to  imitato  the  fiutings  of  classical 
pillars : but  from  whatover  motive  it  arose,  it  is  singularly  unmeaning 
and  inartistic ; and  as  tho  capital  was  at  the  same  timo  omitted,  the 
whole  pillars  took  an  appearance  of  cold  poverty’,  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Gothic  art.  This  last  change  showed,  per- 
haps more  clearly  than  those  introduced  into  any  other  feature,  how 
entirely  tho  art  had  died  away  before  tho  classical  styles  super- 
seded it. 
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Before  the  use  of  painted  glass,  very  small  apertures  sufficed  to 
introduce  the  required  quantity  of  light  into  the  churchos.  Those 
retained  their  circular  archod  heads  long  after  the  pointed  form  per- 
vaded tho  vaults  and  pier  arches,  because  the  architects  still  thought 
that  tho  most  beautiful,  and  it  occupied  so  small  a portion  of  the 
wall  spaces  that  its  lines  neither  came  in  contact  nor  interfered  with 
the  constructive  lines  of  the  building  itself : as  soon  as  it  wjis  required 
to  enlarge  them  for  tho  purpose  of  receiving  large  pictures,  the  circular 
form  was  no  longer  possible. 

Tho  woodcut  No.  537,  showing  the  side  elevation  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  illustrates  well  throe  stagos  of  this  process  __  _ 

as  practised  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  It  | 7 

exhibits  first  the  largo  undivided  window  without  -w  jtfsHHSj&SL 
nr  nil  ions,  tho  glass  being  supported  by  strong  iron  rFf  r | ^ 

bars;  next,  that  with  one  mullion  and  a circular  ^ j? 

rose  in  tho  head ; and  lastly,  on  the  lower  story,  a r , * :J 

completely  traceried  window.  The  transition  from  * fi , 
the  old  small  window  to  tho  first  of  these  is  easily  - M S 
explained,  and  tho  woodcut  No.  564,  representing  A Br -St 

one  of  tho  windows  in  St.  Martin  at  Palis,  will  \ ).j  K 3P  1 
explain  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second.  ij  i.  | . ’ I: 

Instead  of  one  large  undivided  opening,  it  was  "*  'J  !;  £ ' 

often  thought  more  expedient  to  introduce  two  -j’ 
lancets  side  by  side  ; but  as  these  never  fillod,  or  564.  window,  st.  Martin, 
could  fill,  the  space  of  one  bay  so  as  to  follow  its  J,^;l(,FTom  ,'“ris  Arch,!o- 
principal  lines,  it  became  usual  to  introduce  a cir- 
cular window  of  greater  or  less  size  between  their  heads.  This,  with  tho 
rude  construction  of  tho  ago,  presented  certain  difficulties,  which  were 
obviated  by  carrying  the  masonry  of  the  vault 
through  tho  wall  so  as  to  form  a discharging  arch. 

When  once  this  was  done  it  required  only  a glance 
from  an  experienced  builder  to  seo  that  if  the 
discharging  arch  wore  strong  enough,  the  whole 
of  tho  wall  between  tho  buttresses  might  be  re- 
moved without  endangering  tho  safety  of  the 
building.  This  was  accordingly  soon  done.  Tho 
pier  between  the  two  lancets  bocamc  attenuated  r 
into  a mullion,  tho  circle  lost  its  independence, 
and  was  grouped  with  them  under  tho  discharging 
arch,  which  was  carriod  down  each  side  in  boldly  s«.  window  in  Nave  of 
splayed  jambs,  and  the  whole  became  in  fact  a Cathedral  at  Chartres, 
traceried  window. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  we  have  examples  of  the  two  extremes 
of  these  transitional  windows.  In  the  windows  of  the  aisles  of  the 
nave  (woodcut  No.  565)  the  circle  is  small  and  insignificant,  and  only 
serves  to  join  together  the  two  lancets.  In  the  clorestoiy  (woodcut 
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No.  /if!*',),  which  is  somewhat  later,  the  circle  is  all  important  and 
quite  over]  towers  the  lower  part.  Hero  it  is  in  fact  a circular  window, 
sup] >ort cd  by  ti  rectilinear  substructure.  In  both  these  instances  the 
discharging  arch  still  retains  its  oireular  form, 
and  the  tracery  is  still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  openings  are  only  holes  of  various  forms 
cut  into  a flat  surface,  whereas  to  make  it  per- 
fect, it  is  necessary  that  tire  lines  of  two  conti- 
guous openings  should  blend  together,  being  se- 
parated by  a straight  or  curved  moulded  mullion, 
and  not  merely  pierced  ns  they  are  in  this  in- 
stance. This  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  side  aisles  at  llheims, 
whoro  the  pointed  Gothic  window  has  become 
complete  in  all  its  essential  parts.  Even  here, 
it  will  be  observed  bow  awkwardly  the  circle 
fits  into  the  spherical  triangle  of  the  upper  part 
5M.  wind.*-  in  cti.,ir  of  Catiir-  of  the  window.  Indeed,  there  is  an  insuperable 
awkwardness  in  the  small  triangles  necessarily 
loft  in  fitting  circles  into  the  sjiaces  above  the 
lancets,  and  beneath  the  pointed  head  of  the 
openings.  When  four  or  five  lights  were  used 
instead  of  two,  this  defect  became  more  appa- 
rent ; and  even  in  the  example  from  St.  Ouen 
(woodcut  N'o.  568),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
France,  the  architect  has  not  been  able  to  ob- 
viate the  discordance  between  the  conflicting 
lines  of  tho  circle  and  spherical  triangle.  At 
hist,  aftor  two  centuries  of  earnest  trial,  tho 
builders  of  these  days  found  themselves  con- 
strained to  abandon  entirely  these  beautiful 
constructive  gooinetrio  forms  for  tracery  of  a 
more  manageable  nature,  and  in  place  of  the 
circle,  they  invented  first  a flowing  tracery,  of 
which  the  window  at  Chartres  (woodcut  No. 
56ft)  is  an  exquisite  example  ; and  then  having  shaken  off  the  trammels 
of  constructive  form,  launched  at  once  into  all  the  vagarios  of  the 
flamboyant  style.  In  this  style,  stone  tracery  was  made  to  look  bent 
and  twisted,  as  if  it  had  been  willow  wands.  Its  forms,  it,  must  be 
confessed,  were  always  graceful,  but  constructively  weak,  and  frequently 
extravagant,  showing  a complete  contrast  with  the  contemporary  jier- 
pendiculur  style  in  England.  That  failed  from  tho  stiffness  of  its  forms ; 
t his  from  the  fantastic  pliancy  with  which  so  rigid  a material  as  stone 
was  used.  Greatness  or  grandeur  was  as  impossible  iu  flamboyant 
tracery,  as  grace  and  beauty  were  with  the  perpendicular  style ; still 
fur  domestic  edifices,  and  for  the  smaller  churches  erected  in  the 
16th  century,  it  must  bo  confessed  the  flamboyant  style  has  a charm 
it  is  impossible  to  resist.  It  is  so  graceful  and  so  fantastically 
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Lrilliant,  that  it  captivates  in  spite  of  our  soberer  reason,  ami  lends 
an  elegance  to  every  edifice  where  it  is  found,  only  paralleled  among 
the  graceful  fancies  of  the  Saracenic  architects  of  the  best  age. 


Circular  Windows. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  class  in  France  aro  to  bo 
found  among  the  great  circular  windows  with  which  the  west  omls 
and  transepts  of  the  cathedrals  wore  adorned.  There  is,  I believe,  no 
instance  in  France  of  the  great  straight  inullioned  windows  of  which 
our  architects  wore  so  fond.  Even  where  the  east  end  terminates 
squarely,  as  at  Laon,  it  has  a great  rose  window.  There  can  be  little 


5J0.  West  Window,  CliarUc*. 


5;i  I r*n*qu  Whitlow,  Chartres. 
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doubt  that  the  circle,  ho  long  os  it  was  wholly  adhered  to,  was  the 
noblest  form  architecturally,  both  externally  and  internally ; but  when 
the  triforium  below  it  was  pierced,  and  the  lower  angles  outside  the 
circlo  filled  with  tracery,  so  as  to  make  it  into  something  like  our 
great  windows,  tho  result  was  a confusion  of  tho  two  modes,  which 
preserved  the  advantages  of  neither. 

Of  tho  earlier  circular  windows,  ono  of  tho  finest  is  that  in  the 
western  front  at  Chartres  (woodcut  No.  570),  of  imperfect  tracory,  like 
the  greater  part  of  that  cathedral,  but  of  great  size  and  majesty.  Its 
diameter  is  119  ft.  across  the  openings,  and  44  ft.  6 in.  across  to  tho 
outer  mouldings  of  tho  circle.  Those  of  tho  transepts  arc  smaller, 
being  only  33  ft.  across  the  opening,  but  show  a considerable  advance 
in  the  art  of  tracory,  which  by  the  timo  at  which  they  wore  executed 
was  becoming  far  more  perfect. 

If  space  admitted,  it  would  bo  easy  to  soloot  examples  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  invention  between  these  early  efforts  and  tho  almost 
perfect  window  that  adorns  tho  centre  of  tho  west  front  at  Rheims 
(woodcut  No.  572) ; and  again  from  this  to  that  at  Evreux  (woodcut. 
No.  573).  In  tho  latter  instance,  tho  geometric  forms  have  given  way 


672.  West  Window,  Rheims.  673.  West  W'indow,  Evreux. 


to  the  lace-work  of  flowing  tracery,  of  which  this  is  a pleasing  example. 
It  is  further  remarkable  in  one  respect,  that  all  the  parts  of  tho  tracery 
or  (millions  aro  of  the  same  thickness,  whereas  it  is  usual  in  flowing  or 
flamboyant  tracery  to  introduce  a considerable  dogree  of  subordination 
into  tho  parts,  dividing  them  into  greater  or  smaller  ribs,  thus  avoiding 
confusion  and  giving  it  a constructive  appoaranco  which  it  otherwise 
would  not  possess.  This  is  very  apparent  in  such  a window  as  that 
which  adorns  tho  west  front  of  St.  Ouon,  at  Rouen,  where  the  parts  are 
distinctly  subordinated  to  one  another,  and  have  consequently  that 
strength  and  character  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  impart.  It  also 
exemplifies  what  was  boforo  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  mode  in  which  tho 
lower  external  angles  of  the  circle  were  filled  up.  and  also,  in  a far 
more  pleasing  manner  than  usual,  tho  mode  in  which  the  pierced  tri- 
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forium  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  decoration.  Owing  to  the  strong 
transom  bar  here  employed,  there  is  strength  enough  to  support  the 
superstructure : but  as  too  often  is  the  ease,  when  this  is  subdued  and 
kept  under,  there  is  a confusion  between  the  circular  and  upright 
parts,  which  is  not  pleasing.  It  is  then  neither  a circular  nor  an 
upright  window,  but  an  indeterminate  compound  of  two  pleasing  mem- 
ben,  in  which  both 
suffer  materially. 

I believe  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  that  out  of 
at  least  a hundred 
tii-s t class  examples 
of  these  circular  win- 
dows, which  still  ex- 
ist in  France,  no  two 
aro  alike.  On  the 
contrary,  they  present 
the  most  striking  dis- 
similarity of  design. 

There  is  no  feature 
on  which  the  French 
architects  bestowed 
more  pains,  or  in 
which  they  were  more 
successful.  They  arc, 
indeed,  the  chefs-d'oeuv- 
re of  their  decorative 
abilities,  and  the  most 
pleasing  individual 
feat  ures  of  their  great- 
er churches.  At  the 
same  time,  thoy  completely  refute  the  idea  that  the  pointed  form  is  at 
all  necessary  for  the  production  of  beauty  in  decorative  apertures. 

Bays. 

It  may  bo  useful  here  to  recapitulate  what  lias  been  said  of  the  sub- 
division of  churches  into  bays,  or,  as  tho  French  call  them,  traceex. 
The  two  typical  arrangements  of  these  are  shown  in  woodcuts  Nos. 
523  and  525,  as  existing  before  tho  introduction  of  tho  pointed  forms. 
In  the  first  a great  gullery  runs  ovor  the  whole  of  the  side  aisle, 
introduced  partly  as  a constructive  expedient  to  serve  tho  purjxise  for 
which  flying  buttresses  were  afterwards  employed,  part ly  as  enabling 
the  areliitect  to  obtain  the  required  elevation  without  extraordinarily 
tall  pillars  or  wide  pier-spaces,  both  which  were  beyond  tho  con- 
structive l lowers  of  the  earlier  builders.  These  galleries  were  also 
useful  as  adding  to  tho  accommodation  of  the  church,  as  persons  were 
able  thonco  to  see  tho  ceremonies  jHirfurmed  below,  and  to  hear  tho 


674.  WeBt  Window,  St.  Ouen.  From  1*11  gin. 
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mass  find  music  as  well  as  from  tho  floor  of  the  church.  These  ad- 
vantages wore  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  dignity  and  architectural 
beauty  of  tho  second  arrangement  (woodcut  No.  525),  where  the  whole 
height  was  divided  into  that  of  the  side  aisles  and  of  a clerostory, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a triforium  gallery,  which  represented 
in  fact  tho  depth  of  the  wooden  roof  requisite  to  cover  the  side  aisles. 
When  once  this  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement  was  adopted,  it  con- 
tinued with  very  little  variation  throughout  the  middle  ages.*  Tho 
proportions  generally  used  were  to  make  the  aisles  half  the  height  of 
tho  nave.  In  other  words,  the  string-course  below  the  triforium  di- 
vided tho  height  into  two  equal  parts ; the  space  above  that  was 
divided  into  three,  of  which  two  were  allotted  to  tho  clerestory,  and 
one  to  the  triforium.  It  is  true  there  is  perhaps  no  single  instance  in 
which  the  proportions  here  given  aro  exactly  preserved,  but  they  suffi- 
ciently represent  the  general  division  of  tho  parts,  from  which  the 
architects  only  deviated  slightly,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
tho  other,  according  to  their  Piste  or  caprice.  The  only  really  im- 
portant change  afterwards  introduced  was  that  of  glazing  the  triforium 
gallery  also,  by  adopting  a flat  roof,  or  one  nearly  so,  over  the  side 
aisles,  as  at  the  church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  (woodcut  No.  568),  where 
the  roof  is  so  flat  that  the  edge  of  it  is  hardly  seen  by  a spectator 
standing  on  the  floor  of  tho  church.  The  whole  walls  of  the  church, 
with  the  slight  exception  of  the  spandrils  of  the  great  pier-arches,  have 
thus  become  walls  of  glass,  tho  mass  of  the  vault  being  supported  only 
by  the  deep  and  bold  constructive  lines  of  which  tho  framework  of 
the  glass  surface  consists. 

In  England  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  any  instance  of  a 
glazed  triforium,  but  it  is  nevertheless  probably  one  of  the  most  lasan- 
tiful  features  in  tho  later  styles  of  the  French  architects,  and  where  it 
retains  its  coloured  glass,  which  is  indispensable,  produces  one  of  the 
most  fairy-liko  effects  ever  attained  in  any  architectural  work. 

Vaults. 

It  has  already  appeared  how  essential  a part  of  a Gothic  church  the 
vault  was,  and  how  completely  it  was  the  governing  power  that  gave 
form  to  the  art.  We  have  also  seen  the  various  steps  by  which  the 
architects  arrived  at  tho  intersecting  vault,  which  became  the  typical 
form  in  the  best  age.  In  France  especially  the  stone  vault  was  retained 
throughout  ns  a really  essential  feature,  for  in  that  country  the  art  of 
constructing  ornamental  wooden  roofs  never  prevailed. 

In  the  best  age  the  arrangement  of  tho  French  vaults  was  ex- 
tremely simple.  The  aisles  were  generally  built  in  square  compart- 
ments, tho  vaults  of  which  were  first  circumscribed  each  by  4 equal 


1 The  earlier  form  is  found  retained  at 
Noyon,  at  Paris,  as  shown  in  woodcut  No. 
53d#  and  in  most  of  tho  churches  of  the  12th 


century;  hut  in  the  first  years  of  tho  13th 
it  gave  place  to  the  second,  and  was  never 
afterwards  revived. 
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Diagram  of  Vaulting. 


arches  (woodcut  No.  .’>7.r>),  of  which  ,v  a were  transverse  ribs,  or  aim 
flout  Jen  it.r  as  the  French  called  them,  and  were  used,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  old  tunnel-vaults.  These  arches,  as  springing  from  the  main 
points  of  support,  were  the 
principal  strengthoners  of  the 
vault,  n was  called  the  forw- 
ent, and  was  a rib  built  into 
the  wall,  of  the  same  form  as 
the  transverse  ribs,  and  so 
called  because,  being  the  first 
constructed,  it  gave  the  form  to 
the  vault.  Lastly  thero  were 
two  more  ribs  springing  from 
angle  to  angle,  and  intersect- 
ing one  another  at  c.  These 
wore  called  ogives,  from  the  Latin  word  augere,  to  strengthen,’  which 
was  the  objoct  of  their  employment — and  every  builder  knows  how 
essential  to  strength  this  is.  In  modem  vaults — in  cellars  or  dock- 
vaults  for  instance,  if  built  of  brick — it  is  usual  to  insert  a course  of 
stone  on  the  edge  of  the  intersection,  for  bricks  used  thero  would  bo 
liablo  to  lie  crushed  or  fall  out.  But  this  is  now  done  flush  with  the 
brickwork.  The  mediaeval  architects  allowed  this  course  to  project, 
not  only  because  such  a form  was  stronger  in  itself,  but  because  it 
gave  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  of  strength. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same  parts, 
only  that,  being  twice  as  wide  as  each  compartment  was  broad,  the 
length  of  the  transverse  ribs  and  of  the  intersecting  ogives  was  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  formcrets  than  in  the  aisles.  Another  addition, 
and  certainly  an  improvement,  was  the  introduction  of  ridge-ribs  (i>  n), 
marking  the  point  of  the  vault.  These  could  not  of  course  be  used  with 
circular  arches,  where  there  was  no  central  lino  for  them  to  mark  ; and 
it  probably  was  from  this  cause  that  the  French  seldom  adopted  them, 
having  been  accustomed  to  vaults  not  requiring  them.  Another  reason 
was  that  all  their  earlier  vaults  wore  more  or  less  domical,  or  in  other 
words  the  point  c was  higher  than  tho  points  a or  n,  though  this  is 
more  apparent  in  hexapartite  vaults,  or  where  one  compartment  of 
tho  nave-vaults  takes  in  two  of  the  aisles,  than  in  quadripartite,  like 
those  now  under  consideration.  Still  all  French  vaults  have  this  j>e- 
culiarity  more  or  loss,  and  consequently  tho  longitudinal  ridge-rib. 
where  used,  has  an  up  and  down  broken  appearance,  which  is  ex- 
tremeh  disagreeable,  and  in  a great  measure  must  have  prevented  its 
adoption.  There  is,  however,  at  least  one  exception  to  this  rule  in 
France  in  the  abbey  church  of  Souvigny,  represented  in  the  woodcut 


* The  French  antiquaries  employ  this 
wont  as  if  it  signified  a pointed  arch,  whence 
they  designate  the  style  itself  as  0,/iru/. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  wont 


has  nothing  to  do  with  the  form  of  the  arch 
or  the  ogee,  but  is  the  name  of  a rib  com- 
mon to  the  round-arched  as  well  as  to  the 
pointed  style. 
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No.  576,  whore  thin  rib  is  used  with  so  pleasing  an  effect  that  one 

is  surprised  it  was  not  more 
frequently  adopted. 

These  are  the  only  features 
usually  employed  by  French 
architects  : still  wo  sometimes 
find  tierccrons,  or  secondary 
ogives,  used  to  strengthen  as 
well  as  to  ornament  the  plain 
faces  of  the  vaults,  one  or  two 
on  each  face,  as  at  EE  (in  wood- 
cut  No.  575);  and  lastly  sinull 
ribs  or  li ernes,  v F,  from  liir,  to 
bind,  wore  sometimes  used  to 
connect  all  these,  forming  star 
patterns  at  the  centre,  and  other 
complicated  but  beautiful  orna- 
ments of  the  vault.  These  lust, 
however,  are  rare  and  excep- 
tional in  French  vaulting, 
though  treated  by  the  English 
architects  with  such  success 
that  we  wonder  that  they  were 
not  more  generally  adopted  in 
Franco.  The  most  probable  ex- 
planation appears  to  bo  that 
the  French  architects  dejamded 
more  on  colour  than  on  relief 
for  the  effect  of  their  vaults, 
while  in  England  colour  was 

076.  Abbey  ehuah.snuTtKur.  iron,  i Ancirn  sparingly  used,  its  place  being 

supplied  by  constructive  carv- 
ing. Wliatover  may  have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
methods  when  first  used,  the  English  vaults  havo  a great  advantage 
now,  inasmuch  as  the  carving  remains,  while  the  paintings  of  the 
others  have  perished,  and  we  have  no  moans  of  judging  of  their  ori- 
ginal effect. 

Ono  of  tho  most  beautiful  foatures  of  French  vaulting,  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  the  great  polygonal  vault  of  tho 
semi-dome  of  the  chovct.  As  an  architectural  object  few  will  be 
disinclined  to  admit  that  it  is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its 
light  constructive  roof,  a far  more  beautiful  thing  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome of  tho  basilican  apse,  oven  with  its  mosaics.  Still,  as  the  French 
used  it,  they  never  quite  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  its  construc- 
tion ; and  in  their  excessivo  desire  to  do  away  with  all  solid  wall, 
and  to  get  tho  greatest  possible  surface  for  painted  glass,  they  distorted 
these  vaults  often  in  a very  unpleasing  mannor. 

Tho  chevet  of  l’ontigny  (woodcut  No.  558)  presents  a good  example 
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of  tho  early  form  of  the  vault,  and,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  tlio  win- 
dows and  general  sobriety  of  the  composition,  avoids  tho  defects 
alluded  to.  Of  the  later  examples  there  aro  few,  except  that  of 
Souvigny,  represented  in  woodcut  No.  570,  whore  the  difficulty  has 
been  entirely  conquered  by  constructing  the  spandrils  with  pierced 
tracery,  so  that  tho  vault  virtually  springs  from  nearly  the  same  height 
as  tho  arch  of  tho  windows,  and  u very  slight  improvement  -would 
have  made  this  not  only  constructively,  but  artistically  perfect.  This 
is  a solitary  specimen,  and  one  which,  though  among  tho  most  beau- 
tiful suggestions  of  Gothic  art,  has  found  no  admirers,  or  at  least  no 
imitators. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  construction,  theso  pierced  semi- 
domes  aro  not  only  tho  best  specimens  of  French  vaulting,  but 
among  tho  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  form 
a finer  termination  to  the  cathedral  vista  than  either  the  great 
windows  of  the  English,  or  the  wonderful  rose-windows  of  tho  French 
cathedrals. 

Buttresses. 

Tho  employment  of  buttresses  was  a constructive  expedient  that 
followed  almost  indispensably  on  the  uso  of  vaults  for  the  roofing  of 
churches.  It  was  necessary  either  to  employ  enormously  thick  walls  to 
resist  the  thrust,  or  to  support  them  by  some  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials.  Tho  theory'  of  tho  buttress  will  l>o  easily  under- 
stood from  tho  diagram  (woodcut  No.  577),  representing  7 blocks  or 
masses  of  masonry,  disposed  first  so  as  to  form 
a continuous  wall,  but  which  evidently  affords 
very  little  resistance  to  a thrust  or  push,  tend- 
ing to  overturn  it  from  within.  Tho  left-hand 
arrangement  is,  from  the  additional  breadth  of 
base  in  tho  direction  of  tho  thrust,  much  less 
liable  to  fall  outwards,  provided  the  distance  of 
the  blocks  from  one  another  is  not  too  great, 
and  tho  mass  of  tho  vault  does  not  press  heavily 
on  the  intermediate  space.  This  last  difficulty 
was  so  much  felt  by  tho  earlier  French  architects 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  south  of  Franco 
especially,  they  used  tho  roof  of  tho  side  aisle 
as  a continuous  buttress  to  resist  tho  thrust  of  their  tunnel-vaults. 
It  was  surmounted  also  by  the  introduction  of  intersecting  vaults, 
inasmuch  as  by  this  expedient  all  the  thrusts  were  collected  together 
at  a point  over  each  pier,  and  a resisting  mass  applied  on  that  one 
point  was  sufficient  to  give  all  the  stability  required.  This  and  the 
desire  of  raising  the  lights  as  high  as  possible  into  the  roof  were  tho 
principal  causes  that  brought  this  form  of  vaulting  into  general  uso ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  continuous  vault  is  not  never- 
theless the  more  beautiful  of  the  two  forms,  artistically  at  least,  if  not 
constructively. 

There  was  still  ono  difficulty  to  be  mastered,  which  was  that  the 
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principal  vault,  to  be  abutted  wan  that  over  the  navo  or  central  part 
of  the  church,  and  buttresses  of  the  requisite  depth  would  have  filled 
up  the  side  aisles  entirely.  The  difficulty  occurred  as  early  as  in  the 
building  of  the  basilica  of  Maxen tins  (woodcut  No.  259),  and  was 
thero  got  over  practically  in  something  like  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
middle  ages,  except  that  the  arch  was  there  carried  inside,  whereas 
the  Gothic  architects  threw  the  abutting  arch  across  on  the  outside 
and  above  the  roof. 

Sovoml  of  the  previous  woodcuts  1 show  the  system  of  flying  but- 
tresses in  various  stages  of  advancement. 
Tho  view  of  one  of  thoso  of  the  choir  of 
St.  Ouen  (No.  578)  exhibits  tho  system  in 
its  greatest  degree  of  development.  Here 
there  aro  two  vertical  and  two  flying  but- 
tresses, forming  a system  of  great  light- 
ness, but  at  tho  same  time  of  immense  con- 
structive strength,  and  when  used  sparingly 
and  with  oleganeo,  as  in  this  instance,  con- 
stituting an  object  of  groat  beauty.  Tho 
abuse  of  this  expedient,  as  in  tho  cathedral 
at  Cologne  and  elsewhere,  went  very  far  to 
mar  the  proper  effect. 

The  cathedral  at  Chartres  presents  a 
singular  but  very  beautiful  instance  of  an 
earlier  form  of  flying  buttress ; there  the 
immense  span  of  the  central  vault  put  tho 
architects  on  thoir  mettle  to  provide  a suffi- 
cient abutment,  and  they  did  it  by  building 
what  was  literally  an  open  wall  across  the 
aisle  (sco  woodcut  No.  543),  strongly  arched, 
and  the  arches  connected  by  short  strong 
pillars  radiating  with  tho  voussoirs  of  the 
arch.  Nothing  could  woll  be  stronger  and 
moro  scientific  than  this,  but  the  absence 
fun.  Kijin*  rtuttrrss  or  si.  Ooco.  of  perpendicularity  in  tho  pillars  was  un- 
Krom  Baiiwior.  iiuioiredo  l Art.  pleasing  to  the  eye  then  as  now,  and  tho 
contrivance  was  never  repeated. 

A far  moro  pleasing  form  was  that  adopted  afterwards  at  Amiens 
(woodcut  No.  579)  and  elsowhero,  where  a series  of  small  traceried 
arches  stand  on  tho  lower  flying  buttress,  and  support  the  upper,  which 
is  straight-lined.  Even  hero,  however,  the  difficulty  is  not  quite  got  over; 
tho  unequal  height  of  theso  connecting  arches,  and  the  awkward  angle 
which  the  lower  supports  make  with  the  curvilinear  form  on  which  they 
rest,  deprive  them  of  that  constructive  propriety  wliich  alone  secures 
a |>erfectly  satisfactory  result  in  architecture.  Tho  problem  indeed  is 
one  which  the  F rench  never  thoroughly  solved,  though  they  bestowed 
imincnso  pains  upon  it.  Brilliant  as  tho  effect  sometimos  is  of  the 


1 See  woodcuts  Nos.  536,  543.  556,  &c. 
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immense  mass  of  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses,  they  are  seldom  so 
put  together  as  to  leave  an  entirely  satisfactory  result,  on  the  mind 


of  the  spectator.  Taken  all  in 
all  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
example  is  that  of  Rhcims  (wood- 
cut  No.  544),  those  on  each  sido 
of  the  nave  especially,  where  two 
bold  simple  arches  transmit  the 
pressure  from  an  exquisitely  bold 
pinnacled  buttress  to  the  sides 
of  the  clerestory;  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  either  as  to  their  pur- 
pose or  their  sufficiency  to  ac- 
complish their  object. 

Notwithstanding  tho  beauty 
which  the  French  attained  in 
their  flying  buttressos,  it  is  still 
a question  whether  they  did  not 
carry  this  feature  too  far.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is 
a tendoncy  in  tho  abuse  of  tho 
system  to  confuse  tho  outlines 
and  to  injure  tho  true  arehi- 


R79.  Flying  iJutuross  at  Ainieita.  From  Chapuy. 


tectural  effect  of  tho  exterior.  Internally  it  no  doubt  enabled  them 
to  lighten  their  piers  and  inereaso  tho  size  of  their  windows  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  and  to  judgo  fairly  wo  must  balanco  between  tho 
gain  to  tho  interior,  and  the  oxternal  disadvantages.  This  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  when  considering  the  next  constructive  expedient, 
which  was  that  of  tho  introduction  of  pinnacles. 


I’lSNACl.KS. 

The  use  of  pinnacles,  considered  independently  of  their  ornamental 
purposes,  is  ovidont  enough.  It  is  obvious  that  a wall  or  pillar  which 
has  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a vault  or  any  other  power  exerted  laterally, 
depends  for  its  stability’  solely  on  its  thickness,  solidity,  and  generally 
on  its  lateral  strength.  A material  consideration,  as  affecting  this 
solidity,  is  that  of  weight.  Tho  most  frequent  use  of  pinnacles  by  the 
French  was  to  surmount  tho  piers  from  which  tho  flying  buttresses 
sprang.  To  those  piers  weight  and  solidity  wore  thus  imparted,  ren- 
dering them  a sufficiently  steady  abutment  to  tho  flying  arches,  which 
in  their  turn  abutted  the  central  vaults. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  expedients  of  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  wore  only  employed  to  support  the  central  roof  of  the  nave. 
Thoso  of  the  aisles  were  so  narrow  as  not  to  reqnire  any  elaborate 
system  of  abutments  for  their  support,  the  ordinary  thickness  of  tlio 
walls  sufficing  for  that  purpose. 

As  a general  rule  the  English  architects  never  hesitated  to  weight 
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thoir  walls  bo  as  to  apply  the  resistance  directly  on  the  point  required, 
and  not  only  adorned  the  roofs  of  their  churches  with  pinnacles,  but 
raised  towers  and  lanterns  on  the  intersections  on  all  occasions.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  always  preferred  placing  these  objects,  not 
on  their  churches,  but  rather  grouped  around  them,  and  springing 
from  tho  ground.  This,  it  is  time,  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  height 
and  lightness  internally  to  an  extent  unknown  in  England.  This 
extravaganco  proved  prejudicial  to  the  true  effect  even  of  the  interior, 
while  externally  tho  system  was  very  destructive  of  grace  and  harmony. 
As  high  as  the  parapet  of  the  side  aisles  a French  cathedral  is  gene- 
rally solid  and  simple,  but  above  this  base  the  forest  of  pinnacles  and 
buttresses  that  spring  from  it  entirely  obscure  the  clerestory,  and 
confuse  its  linos.  Above  this  the  great  mass  and  simple  form  of  the 
high  steep  roof,  unbroken  by  pinnacles  or  othor  ornaments,  contrasts 
ill  with  tho  lightness  and  confused  lines  immediately  below  it.  This 
inconsistency  tends  to  mar  the  licauty  of  French  cathedrals,  and  even 
of  thoir  chinches,  though  there  the  effect  is  less  glaring  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  parts. 


Spires. 

An  easy  transition  leads  us  from  pinuacles  to  spiros,  tho  latter 
being  but  tho  perfect  development  of  the  former,  and  each  requiring 
the  assistance  of  the  othor  in  producing  a thoroughly  liarmonious 
effect.  Still  thoir  uses  woro  widely  different,  for  the  spire  novor  was 
a constructive  expedient,  or  useful  in  any  way.  Indeed,  of  all  archi- 
tectural features,  it  is  tho  one  porliops  to  which  it  is  least  easy  to 
apply  any  utilitarian  rulo. 

We  have  seen  that  towers  wore  originally  introduced  in  Christian 
edifleos  partly  as  boll-towers,  partly  as  symbols  of  power,  sometimes 
perhaps  ns  fortifications,  besides  tho  general  purpose  of  ornamenting 
tho  odifices  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  giving  them  that  dignity 
which  clovatiou  always  convoys. 

From  tho  tower  tho  spiro  arose  first  as  a wooden  roof,  and  as 
height  was  ono  of  the  great  objects  to  be  attained  by  building  tho 
towor,  it  was  natural  to  eke  this  out  by  giving  tho  roof  an  exaggerated 
elevation  beyond  what  was  roquirod  as  a more  protection  from  the 
weather.  When  once  the  idea  was  conceived  of  rendering  it  an  orna- 
mental feature,  tho  architects  woro  not  long  in  carrying  it  out.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  stop  was  that  of  cutting  off  the  angles,  making 
it  an  octagon,  and  carrying  up  tho  angles  of  the  tower  by  pinnacles, 
to  soften  tho  transition  between  tho  perpendicular  and  sloping  part, 
and  reduce  it  again  to  haimony. 

Ono  of  tho  earliest  examples  in  which  this  transition  is  successfully 
accomplished  is  in  tho  old  spire  at  Chartres  (woodcut  No.  542),  whero 
the  chango  from  tho  squaro  to  tho  octagon,  and  from  tho  tower  to  the 
pyramid,  are  lmuiaged  with  great  felicity.  Tho  western  spires  of  St. 
Stephen’s  abbey  at  Caen  (woodcut  No.  522),  though  added  in  the  age 
of  pointed  Gothic  to  towers  of  an  earlier  ago,  are  also  pleasing  Bpcci- 
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mens.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  very  best,  in  Franco,  for  its  size  and 
ape,  is  that  of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  ( woodcut  No.  .ISO),  uniting  in  itself 


6sO. 


St.  Pierre,  Caen.  From  Cliapay. 


all  the  properties  of  a pood  design  without  cither  poverty  or  extrava- 
gance. The  little  lantern  of  St.  Marie  de  l'Epino  (woodcut  No.  559)  is 
for  its  size  as  graooful  an  object  ns  can  well  bo  designed ; and  the  now 
spire  at  Chartros  (woodcut  No.  542),  as  before  remarked,  is,  excepting 
the  defects  inherent  in  its  ago,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe. 

This  feature  is  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  rarer  in  Franco 
than  might  be  expected.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  many  spires  having 
been  of  wood,  and  to  their  having  boon  allowed  to  decay  and  ljeen 
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removed ; and  in  other  instances  it  is  certain  that  the  design  of  erect- 
ing them  has  boon  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  tower,  when 
finished,  having  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  their  weight. 

The  ruined  church 
of  St.  John  at  Soissons 
has  two,  which  are  still 
of  great  beauty.  At 
Bayeux  are  two  others, 
not  very  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  which 
group  pleasingly  with 
a central  lantern  of  the 
Renaissance  age.  And 
at  Coutances  there  are 
two  others  of  the  liest 
age  (woodcut  No.  549), 
which  combined  with  a 
central  octagonal  lan- 
tern make  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  groups 
of  towers  in  France. 
Here  the  pitch  of  the 
roof  is  very  low,  and 
altogether  the  external 
design  of  the  building  is 
much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons 
of  art  prevalent  on  this 
side  of  tho  Channel 
than  with  those  which 
found  favour  in  France. 

Of  the  earlier  French 
lanterns,  this  at  Cou- 
tances is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  to  be 
found : of  tho  later 

class  there  is  none 
finer  than  that  of  St. 
Oucn ; and  had  the 
western  towers  been 
completed  in  the  same 
character,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  the  towers  of  this 
church  would  probably  bo  unrivalled.  Even  alone  the  lantern  is 
a very  noble  architectural  feature,  and  appropriate  to  its  position, 
though  somo  of  the  details  mark  the  lateness  of  tho  ago  in  which  it 
was  erected. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  examples,  it  must  ho  confessed 
that  the  French  architects  were  not  so  happy  in  their  designs  of  spires 
and  lanterns  as  they  were  in  many  other  features. 


S8I.  taiucm,  SI  Oucn,  Iiom  n.  From  n Print  by  Clmptiy. 
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It  would  bo  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller  deco- 
rative features  that  crowd  every  part  of 
the  Gothic  churches  of  France,  many  of 
which  indeed  belong  more  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  sculptor  than  to  tliut  of  the 
architect,  though  the  two  are  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  the  lino  between  them.  The 
corbel  for  instance  represented  in  wood- 
cut  No.  582  is  as  much  a niche  for  the 
statue,  as  a bracket  to  support  the  ends  of 
the  ribs  of  the  vaults,  and  is  one  of  the 
thousand  instances  which  are  met  with 
everywhere  in  Gothic  art  of  that  happy 
mixture  of  the  arts  of  the  mason,  the 
carver,  and  the  sculptor,  which  when 
successfully  combined  produce  a true 
artistic  effect.  These  combinations  are 
so  numerous  and  so  varied  that  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  classify  them, 
or  even  to  attempt  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
eties found  in  any  single  cathedral. 

Tho  same  may  be  said  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillaix,  which  in  all 
the  best  buildings  vary 
with  evory  shaft,  and 
seem  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted after  the  archi- 
tect liad  finished  his 
labours,  by  artists  of  a 
very  high  class.  In 
the  best  ago  they  seem, 
in  France  at  least,  as 
in  tho  examples  from 
lthcims,  shown  in  wood 
cut  No.  583,  to  have  . „ „ , 

. . . 5*3.  Capital*  in  mu  III  i ci  ms. 

retained  a rcnnnisceneo 

of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order,  but  to  have  used  it  with  a freedom 
entirely  their  own. 


Corbel.  Fmm  PMron,  Annales 
Arrheiilugiqucs. 


Construction. 


It  has  been  shown  that  tho  exigencies  of  a Gothic  cathedral  wore 
a stone  roof,  a glass  wall,  and  as  great  an  amount  of  space  on  the 
floor,  as  little  encumbered  with  pillars  and  points  of  support,  as  could 
be  obtained.  The  two  first  of  these  points  have  been  sufficiently  in- 
sisted upon  in  tho  preceding  pages ; the  last  demands  a few  more 
remarks,  as  the  success  of  the  masons  in  tho  middle  ages  in  this  respect 
was  one  of  their  chief  merits.  This  was  but  a mechanical  merit 
after  all,  and  one  in  which  thoy  hardly  surpassed  their  mastera  the 
Romans.  The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  for  instance,  covera  a space  of 
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08.000  square  feet,  or  about  the  average  size  of  a French  cathedra], 
and  the  points  of  support,  or  in  other  words  the  piers  and  walls, 
occupy  only  0900  ft.,  or  between  a 9tli  and  a 10th  part  of  the  whole 
area.  If  we  turn  to  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  we  find 
the  points  of  support  occupying  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
area,  though  built  on  the  model,  and  almost  a copy,  of  the  Homan 
basilica.  At  St.  Mary’s  at  Florence  they  occupy  one-fifth  ; and  in  St. 
Paul’s,  London,  and  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  walls  and  pillars  occupy, 
in  the  first  rather  more,  in  the  other  rather  less,  than  one-sixth.  If  from 
these  we  turn  to  some  of  the  mediasval  examples,  we  find  for  instance  at 

The  whole  .iron.  Solid.  Ratio. 

Bourges  . 61,591  . . 11,908  . . 0*181,  or  between  1 -5th  and  l-6th. 

Chartres  . 68,261  . . 8888  . . 0*130  „ l-8tli. 

Paris  . . 64,10ft  ; . 7852  . . 0*122  „ 1 -8th  and  1 -9th. 

St,  Ouen  . 47,107  . . 4637  , . 0*090  ,,  1 -10th  and  1-1 1th. 

The  figures,  however,  at  Bourges  include  a heavy  and  extended 
porch  not  Itclonging  to  the  original  design,  which  if  omitted  would 
reduce  the  fractional  projwrtion  considerably ; and  if  the  unbuilt  towers 
of  St.  Ouen  were  excluded,  the  proportion  of  tho  points  of  supjiort  to 
the  area  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth. 

Our  best  English  examples  show  a proportion  of  rather  less  than 
one-tenth,  and  though  thoy  have  not  tho  great  height  and  wide-spreading 
vaults  of  the  French  cathedrals,  their  spires  and  pinnacles  externally 
[•crimps  more  than  counterbalance  this.  Taken  altogether  it  may  gene- 
rally be  statod  that  one-tenth  is  about  the* proportion  in  the  best  churches 
of  tho  best  age.  When  it  is  carried  beyond  this,  tho  lightness  of  the 
walls  and  pillars  has  been  carried  to  excess,  and  oven  in  St.  Ouen,  if 
there  is  an  error,  it.is  on  this  side.  The  church  wants  solidity,  and 
apparent  as  well  os  real  strength ; for,  without  affecting  the  extreme 
massiveness  of  Egyptian  art,  with  its  wonderful  expression  of  power 
and  durability,  there  is  an  opposite  extreme  far  more  prejudicial  to 
true  architectural  effect,  in  parading,  as  it  wore,  mechanical  con- 
trivances of  construction,  so  as  to  gain  tho  utmost  utilitarian  effect 
with  tho  least  possible  expenditure  of  means.  This  tho  Egyptians 
utterly  despised  and  rejected,  and  heaped  mass  on  mass,  even  at  the 
expense  of  any  convenience  or  use  the  building  might  lie  designed  to 
possess.  The  French  architects,  on  the  other  hand,  mude  it  their  study 
to  dispense  with  every  ton  of  stone  they  possibly'  could  lay  aside.  'This 
system  thoy  undoubtedly  carried  too  far,  for,  without  looking  at  such 
extreme  examples  as  St.  Ouen,  everywhere  in  France  we  find  a degree 
of  airy  lightness  and  tenuity  of  parts  destructive  of  many  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  architectural  excellence. 

Furniture  of  Churches. 

No  loss  thought  and  expense  wore  probably  bestowed  upon  what 
we  may  call  the  furnishing  of  Gothic  churches  than  ujion  the  fabrics 
thomsolvcs.  Though  tho  objocts  included  in  this  denomination  were 
altogether  of  a lower  class  of  art,  they  were  still  essentiul  parts  of  the 
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whole  design,  and  we  cannot  fairly  judgo  of  the  buildings  themselves 
without  at  least  endeavouring  to  supply  their  minor  arrangements. 

This  is  not  easy  in  France,  nor  indeod  in  any  part  of  Europe,  as 
no  one  church  or  chapel  displays  at  the  present  day  all  the  wealth  and 
ornament  once  belonging  to  it. 

There  is  scarcely  a single  church  in  Fiance  with  its  original  altar, 
the  most  sacred  and  therefore  generally  the  most  richly  adorned  part 
of  the  whole.  These  have  either  been  plundered  by  the  Huguenots, 
rebuilt  in  tlio  execrable  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution. 

The  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rouen  are  among  the  few  which 
retain  their  original  stalls  ; and  the  inclosure  of  the  choir  at  Chartres 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  ornamental  sculpture  to  bo  found. 
That  at  Alby  has  been  liefore  alluded  to,  and  fragments  of  this  feature 
still  exist  in  many  cathedrals. 

The  Rood-screens,  or  Juliis,  which  almost  all  French  churches  once 
possessed,  are  rarer  than  even  the  other  parts  of  these  inclosures.  A 


584.  Rood-Screen  frutn  the  JMadehune  at  Troyes.  From  Anuiuil,  Voyage  dona  1'Aube. 
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good  example  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  the  Madelaine  at  Troyes 
(woodcut  No.  584),  which  gives  a favourable  idea  of  the  richness  of  deco- 
ration that  was  sometimes  lavished  on  these  parts.  Though  late  in  ago, 
and  aiming  at  the  false  mode  of  construction  which  was  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  its  execution,  it  displays  so  much  elegance  as  to  disarm  criti- 
cism. It  makes  us  too  regret  the  loss  of  the  rood-screens  of  St.  Ouen’s 
(of  which  we  can  judge  from  drawings),  and  of  tho  greater  cathedrals, 
of  which  we  can  form  some  idea  by  following  out  the  design  of  the 
lateral  screens,  of  which  they  formed  a part. 

If  to  these  wo  add  the  altars  of  tho  minor  chapels,  with  the  screens 
that  divided  them  from  tho  nave,  the  tombs  of  wealthy  prelates 
and  nobles,  the  organ  galleries,  with  their  spiral  stairs  and  richly 
carved  instrument  cases,  and  all  the  numberless  treasures  of  art.  accu- 
mulated by  wealth  and  piety,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a 
Mediaeval  cathedral  really  was,  but  which  scarcely  now  exists  in  any 
part  of  Europe. 

Domestic  Architecture. 


It  is  probable  that  specimens  remain  sufficient,  to  elucidate  in  an 
archeological  point  of  view  tho  progress  of  domestic  architecture  in 
France,  and  thereby  to  illustrate  the  early  manners  and  customs  of  tho 
jieoplo;  but  these  remains  ure  much  less  magnificent  and  less  per- 
fectly preserved  than  tho  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  have  conse- 
quently received  comparatively  little  attention. 

Had  any  of  tho  royal  palaces  been  preserved  to  our  day,  or  even 
any  of  the  greater  municipal  buildings,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.  The  former  have  however  perished,  without  an  exception  ; 


585.  House  at  Clunj.  From  Gailbabaud. 


and  as  regards  tho  latter,  Franco 
seems  always  to  havo  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Flanders. 

No  town  in  France  proper 
seems  to  have  possessed  either  a 
municipality  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  nor  consequently  a 
town-hall  of  any  note.  Those 
found  within  its  present  boundaries 
belonged  to  Flanders  or  Germany 
at  the  time  of  their  erection. 

Three  instances  are  here  given, 
which  will  servo  to  illustrate  the 
forms  of  the  art  at  the  three  great 
epochs  of  the  French  Gothic  style. 

The  first  (woodcut  No.  585)  is 
from  a house  at  Cluny,  and  exhi- 


bits the  round-arched  arcade  with  its  alternate  single  and  coupled 


columns,  which  was  usual  at  that  period,  and  of  which  examples  are 


found  all  over  tho  south  of  Fiance,  and  as  far  north  at  least  as 


Auxerro. 
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The  second  (woodcut  Xo.  586)  is  from  a house  at  Yrieix,  and  shows 
the  pointed  Gothic  style  in  its  period  of  greatest  development ; and 


•V«0.  Horn**  al  Yrieix.  From  Uailhabftud. 

although  the  openings  are  of  larger  extent  than  would  bo  convenient 
in  this  climate,  still  they  are  not  more  than  would  be  suitable,  and 
give  great  lightness  and  elegance  to  a facade  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  third  example  is  from  the  portal  of  the  Ducal  I’alace  at  Nancy 
(woodcut  No.  587).  It  is  an, instance  of  the  form  the  style  took  when 
on  the  verge  of  the  Renaissance ; and  though  not  without  elegance,  is 
becoming  strange  and  unmeaning,  und  except  the  balconies,  the  parts 
generally  seem  designed  as  mere  ornaments  without  any  constructive 
or  utilitarian  motive. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
French  domestic  architecture  is  the  house  of  Jacques  Coeur,  at  Bourgcs, 
now  used  as  the  town-hall.  It  was  built  by  the  wealthy  but  ill-used 
banker  of  Charles  VII.,  and  every  part  of  it  shows  evidence  of  careful 
design  and  elaborate  execution  ; it  was  erected  too  at  an  age  before 
tbe  stylo  had  become  entirely  debased,  and  as  a private  residence  in  a 
town,  and  consequently  without  any  attempt  at  fortification,  it  is  the 
best  that  France  now  possesses. 

The  chateau  of  Median  (Cher)  is  nearly  a repetition  of  tho  same 
design,  but  at  least  a hundred  years  more  modern. 

Rouen  possesses  several  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  a lato 
date,  so  does  Paris — among  others,  the  celebrated  Hotel  de  Clugny; 
and  few  of  tho  great  towns  are  without  fragments  of  some  sort,  but 
hardly  any  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  separate  notice  or  illus- 
tration. 

France  is  not  so  rich  as  either  Germany  or  England  in  specimens 
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of  castellated  architecture.  This  does  not  apparently  arise  from  no 
castles  having  been  built  during  the  middle  ages,  but  rather  from  their 
having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  more  convenient  dwellings 
after  tho  accession  of  Francis  I.,  and  oven  before  his  tirao,  when  they 
had  ceased  to  he  of  any  use.  Still  tho  chateaux  of  I’ierrofonds  and 
L'oucy  are  in  their  own  class  as  tine  as  anything  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Tho  circular  keep  of  the  latter  cnstlo  is  perhaps  unique,  both  from  its 
form  and  dimensions ; hut  being  entirely  gutted  insido,  its  architec- 
tural features  are  gone,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  was 
originally  arranged,  nnd  by  what  means  it  was  lighted  and  rendered 
habitable. 

Tancarvillo  still  retains  some  features  of  its  original  fortifications, 
us  also  do  the  castles  of  Faluise  and  (laillard. 

The  keeps  of  Vincennes  and  Loches  arc  still  rcmarkablo  for  their 
height,  though  hardly  retaining  any  features  which  can  l>c  called 
strictly  architectural.  In  tho  South,  the  fortified  towns  of  Carcassonne 
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and  Aiguos  Morten,  and  in  tho  North  Fougores,  retain  as  much  of  their 
walls  and  defences  as  almost  any  places  in  Europe.  Tho  former  in 
particular,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  gives 
a singularly  favourable  and  impressive  idea  of  the  grave  majesty  of  an 
ancient  fortalico.  But  for  alterations  and  desecrations  of  all  sorts, 
tho  palace  of  tho  popes  at  Avignon  would  bo  one  of  tho  most  remark- 
ablo  castles  in  Europe  : even  now  its  extent  and  the  massiveness  of  its 
walls  and  towers  aro  most  imposing. 

These  aro  either  ruins  or  fragments ; but  tho  castle  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Normandy,  retains  nearly  all  the  features  of  a Mediaeval 
fortress  in  sufficient  perfection  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  in  ima- 
gination at  least.  Tho  outer  walls  still  remain,  encircling  the  village, 
which  nestles  under  the  protection  of  tho  castle.  The  church  crowns 
tho  whole,  and  around  it  aro  grouped  the  halls  of  tho  knights,  tho 
kitchens  and  offices,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  tho  establishment, 
intermingled  with  fortifications  and  defensive  precautions  that  would 
have  made  the  place  nearly  impregnable  even  without  its  sea-girt 
locality. 
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The  Gothic  architecture  of  Belgium  is  in  many  points  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Franco.  In  a historical  {joint  of  view  the  series  of 
buildings  is  in  some  respects  ovon  more  complete.  In  size,  the  cathe- 
drals of  this  country  are  at  least  equal  to  those  that  have  just  been 
described.  In  general  interest,  no  cathedral  of  Franco  exceeds  that 
of  Tournay,  none  in  gorgoousness  that  of  Antwerp  ; and  few  surpass 
oven  those  of  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Mens,  or  those  of  Bruges  and  Ghent. 
Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  churches  of  this  country  altogether 
aro  deficient  in  artistic  design.  Owing  either  to  the  art  never  having 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  organized  and  educated  body  like  the  clergy 
of  Franco,  or  to  some  other  local  circumstances,  they  never  display 
that  elegance  of  proportion,  and  that  beauty  of  well-considered  and 
appropriate  dotail,  which  everywhere  please  and  satisfy  the  mind  in 
contemplating  the  cathedrals  of  France. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  ecclesiastical  art.  In  specimens  of  the 
civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  Belgium  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together.  Her  town-halls  and  markets,  and 
the  residences  of  her  burghers,  still  display  a degree  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  age,  and  remain  to  this  day  the 
best  indox  of  the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  communities  to  which 
they  belonged. 

The  early  history  of  Belgium,  dating  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Romans,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  appears  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  divided  into  various  independent  communities  with  no 
central  authority  or  established  capital.  These  communities  at  times 
acknowledged  a very  limited  authority  on  the  part  of  dukes  or  counts, 
and  occasionally  placed  themselvos  under  the  protection  of  somo 
powerful  neighbouring  monarch.  But  they  never  relinquished  the 
right  of  self-government,  nor  fell  under  the  {tower  either  of  feudal 
chiefs  or  of  a dominant  hierarchy  so  completely  as  almost  all  the  rest 
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of  Europe.  This  independence  was  immensely  developed  by  the  great 
extension  of  trade  at  a very  early  period  in  the  cities  of  Belgium. 
Commercial  activity,  togothor  with  the  consequent  increaso  of  wealth 
and  power  of  the  cities,  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  an 
important  class  of  burghers  till  then  unknown  in  Europe. 

These  historical  circumstances  go  far  to  explain  tho  peculiar  cha- 
racter observable  in  the  architectural  remains  of  this  country.  We 
find  here  no  trace  of  any  combined  national  effort.  Even  the  epoch 
of  Charlomagne  passed  over  this  province  without  leaving  any  im- 
press on  the  face  of  tho  country,  nor  are  tliero  any  buildings 
that  can  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  influence 
and  power.  Tho  great  churches  of  Belgium  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  been  raised  by  tho  individual  exertions  of  the  separate  cities  on 
a scale  commensurate  to  their  several  requirements.  Tho  same  spon- 
taneous impulso  gavo  rise  to  tho  town-halls  and  domestic  edifices, 
which  present  so  peculiar  and  fascinating  an  aspect  of  picturesque 
irregularity. 

Even  the  devastation  by  tho  Normans  in  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies seems  to  have  passed  more  lightly  over  this  country  than  any 
other  in  the  North  of  Europe.  They  burned  and  destroyed  indeed 
many  of  tho  more  flourishing  cities,  but  they  did  not  occupy  them, 
and  when  they  were  gono  the  inhabitants  returned,  rebuilt  their  habi- 
tations, and  resumed  their  habits  of  patient  self-supporting  labour; 
and  when  these  inroads  ceased  there  was  nothing  to  stop  tho  onward 
career  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  commer- 
cial community  then 
established  in  Europe. 

Of  the  oldest  churches 
of  Belgium,  a large  pro- 
portion are  known  to  us 
only  by  tradition,  hav- 
ing been  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  tho 
larger  and  more  splen- 
did buildings  which 
were  demanded  by  tho 
continually  increasing 
wealth  and  population 
of  the  cities.  Of  those 
which  remain,  ono  of 
the  oldest  and  most  in- 
teresting is  that  of  St. 

Vincent  at  Soignies, 
built  in  9G5  by  Bruno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  though  probably  not  quito  finished  within  that  century,  it  still  re- 
tains the  features  of  tho  10th  century  moro  completely  than  almost  any 
church  in  Europe.  This  church,  that  of  St.  Michele  at  Pavia,  and  the 
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Minuter  at  Zurich,  constitute  a trio  very  similar  to  one  another  in  design 
and  in  size,  and  differing  principally  in  the  degree  of  finish  they  display, 
this  being  by  far  the  rudest  in  construction  of  the  three.  It  possessed 
originally  a western  tower  and  a central  lantern,  the  upper  parts  of  both 
which  are  modernized.  The  east  end  was  square,  though  possessing  a 
shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whoso  name  it  bears.  It  may  have  been 
altered,  and  is  built  up  on  tho  outsido  so  as  to  render  examination 
impossible. 


Another  church,  only  slightly  more  modern,  that  of  St.  Ger- 
trude at  Nivclles  (woodcut  No.  588),  presents  the  same  peculiarity, 
of  having  a square  termination  towards  the  east,  though  it  seems  ori- 
ginally to  havo  had  an  a]>se  at  tho  west  end,  where  tho  facade  was 
carried  up  to  a considerable  height,  and  adorned  in  tho  centre  by  a 
square  tower,  flanked  by  a circular  one  on  each  side.  The  latter 

retain  their  original  form, 
though  tho  central  tower 
has  been  rebuilt  in  the  15th 
century.  This  church  was 
built  in  tho  earliest  years 
of  tho  lltli  century,  and 
dedicated  in  1045,  the  Em- 
peror Homy  IV.  assisting 
at  the  ceremony.  It  is  a 
first-class  church  with  two 
transepts,  and  remains  ex- 
ternally in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars as  then  built.  Tho 
interior  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  which  is  a very 
great  loss,  although  the  new 
arrangement  which  has  re- 
placed it  is  in  itself  remark- 
ably well  designed. 

Passing  over  some  mi- 
nor examples,  we  come  to 
tho  cathedral  of  Toumay, 
to  the  architect  and  artist 
tho  most  interesting  of  tho 
province.  It  is  a first-class 
cathedral,  moro  than  400  ft. 
in  length,  and  covering 
with  its  dependencies  an 
area  of  62,525  ft.  It  con- 
sists of  a navo,  dedicated 
589.  Plun  of  Cathedral  at  Toumay.  Scale  loo  ft.  to  1 in.  in  1 066  ; of  a transept,  built 

about  tho  year  1146;  the 
choir,  which  formed  part  of  this  arrangement,  was  dedicated  in  1213, 
but  gave  place  about  a century  afterwards  to  that  now  standing,  which 
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was  dedicated  in  1 so  thnt  within  itself  it  contains  a complete 
history  of  the  style ; and  though  there  is  no  doubt  considerable  in- 
congruity in  the  three  specimens  here  brought  together,  as  they  arc 
the  best  of  their  respective  classes  in  Belgium,  the  effect  is  not  un- 
pleasing, and  their  arrangement  fortunate,  inasmuch  as,  entering  by 
the  western  door,  you  pass  firet  through  the  massive  architecture  of 
tho  11th  to  the  bolder  and  more  expanded  features  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, a fitting  vestibule 
to  the  exaggerated  forms 
which  prevailed  during 
the  14th-  In  the  woodcut 
(No.  590)  tho  three  styles 
are  represented  as  they 
stand;  but  it  would  re- 
quire far  more  elaborate 
illustration  to  do  justice 
to  the  beauty*  of  the  deeply 
galleried  nave,  which  sur- 
passes any  other  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture, 
but  which  is  here  eclipsed 
by  tho  two  remaining 
apses  of  the  transept. 

These,  notwithstanding 
a certain  rudeness  of  de- 
tail, are  certainly  tho 
finest  productions  of  their 
age,  and  as  magnificent 
a piece  of  architecture  as 
can  be  conceived.  The 
choir  is  tho  least  satisfac- 
tory part  of  the  whole ; for  though  displaying  a certain  beauty  of  pro- 
portion, and  the  most  undoubted  daring  of  construction,  its  effect  is 
frail  and  weak  in  the  extreme.  Still,  if  tho  tracery  were  restored  to 
the  windows,  and  these  filled  with  painted  glass,  great  port  of  this 
defect  might  be  removed.  At  tho  best,  the  chief  merit  of  this  choir  is 
its  clover  and  daring  construction.  Even  in  this  the  builder  miscalcu- 
lated his  own  strength,  for  it  was  found  necessary  to  double  tho  thick- 
ness of  all  tho  piers  after  they  were  first  erected.  This  addition  would 
have  been  an  improvement  if  part  of  tho  original  design,  but  seems 
now  only  to  betray  the  weakness  which  it  was  meant  to  concoal. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  originally  there  were  any  entrances  at 
the  west  front ; at  least  thoro  certainly  was  no  central  doorway ; and 
probably  the  principal  entrances  were,  as  in  most  German  churches, 
under  lateral  porches. 

Externally,  the  west  front  had  neither  tho  flanking  towers  of  the 
Norman  church,  nor  the  frontispiece  usual  in  Germany,  but  terminated 
in  a gable  the  height  of  the  wooden  roof  of  the  nave.  The  original 
church  was  triapsal,  and  a large  square  tower  adorned  the  intersection 

3 A 


590.  Section  of  Central  Portion  of  Church  at  Tournay,  looking 
South.  Scale  50  ft-  to  1 in. 
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of  the  nave  and  transept,  which  was  originally  surrounded  by  G tall 
square  towers  belonging  to  each  of  the  apses.  Four  of  these  still 
exist,  and  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  central  tower  form  as  noble 
a group  as  is  to  bo  found  in  any  church  of  this  province.  Ill  its 
triapsal  state,  its  superior  dimensions  and  the  greater  height  of  its 
towers  must  have  rendered  it  a more  striking  building  than  even  the 
Apostles’  Church  at  Cologne  (woodcut  No.  453),  or  indeed  any  other 
* church  of  its  age. 

Besides  the  churches  already  descril>ed,  there  aro  a considerable 
numlier  in  Belgium  belonging  to  the  1 1th  century,  such  as  St.  Bartho- 
lomew at  Liege  ; St.  Servin’s,  Maestriclit;  the  church  at  Buremntido 
(almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Apostles’  Church  at  Cologne),  and 
others  of  more  or  less  importance  scattered  over  the  country.  They 
almost  all  possess  the  peculiarity  of  having  no  entrance  in  thoir  west 
fronts,  but  a massive  screen  or  frontispiece  surmounted  by  two  or  three 
towel's.  This  \yus  the  arrangement  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Jacques  at 
Liege.  The  church  of  Notre  l)ame  do  Maastricht  presents  a somewhat 
exaggerated  example  of  this  description  of  front  (woodcut  No.  591).  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  feature,  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  regret  its  abandonment.  Tliero  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  proper 
place  for  the  principal  entrance  to  a church  is  the  end  opposite  tho 
altar,  which  this  screen  entirely  barred. 

Among  the  smaller  antiquities  of  this  age,  none  aro  perhaps  more 
interesting  than  the  little  chapel  of  St.  Sang,  at  Bruges,  built  by 
Thierry  of  Alsace,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  a.i>.  1150;  it  is 


Writ  Front  or  Notre  flame  de  Maastricht. 
From  Schnye’s  Belgium. 


592.  Spire*  of  tho  Chapel  of  St.  Sang,  Bruge*.. 
From  a Sketch  by  the  Author. 
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a small  double  chapel,  very  like  those  already  described  as  so  common 
in  Germany  (p.  584,  and  woodcuts  Nos.  462  and-463),  but  less  ornate 
titan  these  generally  were  ; at  one  angle  of  it  are  two  spires,  represented 
in  woodcut  No.  502.  The  more  slender  of  these  would  not  excite 
remark  if  found  in  Cairo  or  Aleppo,  so  exactly  does  it  take  the  Eastern 
form;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  scorns  to  belong  to  the  lllth  or  17th 
century  : it  is  only  one,  however,  of  the  numerous  instances  that  go  to 
prove  how  completely  art  returned,  at  the  period  called  the  Renaissance, 
to  the  point  from  which  it  started  some  four  or  five  centuries  earlier.  It 
returned  with  something  more  of  purity  of  detail  and  better  construc- 
tion, but  unfortunately  without  that  propriety  of  design  and  grandeur 
of  conception  which  mark  even  the  rude  buildings  of  the  first  naix- 
sunce  of  Gothic  art. 

Belgium  is  rich  in  small  specimens  of  transitional  architecture, 
and  few  of  her  more  extensive  ecclesiastical  establishments  are  without 
some  features  of  this  class,  often  of  great  beauty.  Their  age  has  not 
yet,  however,  been  determined  with  anything  like  precision  by  the 
Belgian  antiquaries ; but  on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  respects,  this  country  followed  the  German  much  more  closely 
than  tlio  French  type,  hesitating  long  before  it  adopted  the  pointed  arch, 
and  clinging  to  circular  forms  long  after  it  had  familiarly  employed 
the  pointed  arch,  oscillating  between  the  two  in  a manner  very  puzzling, 
and  requiring  more  care  in  determining  dates  than  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  Besides  this,  nono  of  the  Belgian  buildings  have  yet  been 
edited  in  such  a manner  as  to  afford  materials  for  the  establishment  of 
uny  certain  rule.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  tran- 
sitional period,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ruins  in  the 
country,  is  the  abbey  church  of  Villers,  near  Gcnappe.  a building 
338  ft.  in  length  by  67  in  width,  built 
with  all  the  purity  of  what  we  would 
call  the  Early  English  style,  but  with 
a degroe  of  experimental  imperfection 
in  the  tracery  of  which  I hardly  know 
an  example  elsewhere.  The  repre- 
sentation here  given  of  ono  of  the 
windows  of  the  transept  will  explain 
tills,  and  throughout  the  tracery  con- 
sists of  holes  cut  into  slabs  in  this 
manner ; yet  this  church  is  said  to  have 
been  commenced  in  1225,  and  only 
finished  in  1276.  In  Germany  such  a 
date  would  lie  probable  ; in  France  a 
similar  Bjieeimon  would  bo  assigned  to 
a period  from  70  to  1U0  years  earlier. 

Among  the  many  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  get  rid  of  the  nwk- 
wardness  of  the  pointed  form  for  windows,  was  that  in  the  choir  of 
Notre  Dame  do  la  Chapelle,  at  Brussels  (1216?),  where  the  circular 
tracery  is  inserted  in  a circular-headed  window,  producing  a much 
more  pleasing  effect,  both  internally  and  externally,  than  the  pointed 
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nappe.  From  a Sketch  by  the  Author. 
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form,  except  with  reference  to  the  vault,  with  which  it  is  bo  little  in 
accordance  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
no  attempt  made  afterwards  to  renew  it. 

Besides  those  al  ready  mentioned,  Belgium  possesses  about  twenty 
first-class  churches  of  pointed  architecture,  all  deserving  attentive  con- 
sideration. and  some  of  them  almost  unrivalled  edifices  of  their  class. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  iN  the  cathedral  of  Liege,  begun  in  1180. 
exhibiting  the  style  in  great  purity.  It  has  no  western  entrance,  but. 
like  St.  Croix,  St.  Jacques,  and  all  the  principal  churches  of  this  city, 
is  entered  by  side  porches. 

A little  later  we  have  the  eastern  parts  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels 
(A.n.  1220),  and  two  other  very  beautiful  churches:  Notre  Dame  de 
Tongres  (1240),  and  St.  Martin,  Ypres  (1254).  The  latter  is  perhaps 

the  purest  and  best  speci- 
men of  the  Gothic  of  the 
1 :ith  century  in  Flanders ; 
and  of  about  the  same  age  is 
the  beautiful  church  of  N.  D. 
do  Dinant.  These  are  almost 
the  only  important  speci 
mens  of  the  contemporary 
art  which  still  excites  our 
admiration  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  F ranco — though 
almost  all  the  great  cathe- 
drals in  that  country  belong 
to  this  age,  so  prolific  of 
great  buildings  also  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  next  century  we 
have  N.  D.  do  Huy  (1311), 
the  beautiful  parish  church 
at  Aerschot  (1337),  and 
N.  D.  do  Hal  (1341) — small 
but  elegant  churches.  The 
two  crowning  examples, 
however,  of  this  age  are 
N.  D.  of  Antwerp  (1352- 
1411),  and  St.  Rombaut,  Ma- 
lines,  commenced  about  the 
same  time.  Though  inter- 
nally finished  so  early,  tho 
works  of  its  groat  tower,  like  those  at  Antwerp,  were  continued  till  late 
in  the  next  century. 

Antwerp  cathedra]  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
Europe,  being  390  ft,  long  by  170  in  width  inside  the  nave,  and  cover- 
ing rather  more  than  70,000  square  feet.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan, 
it  is  divided  into  7 aisles,  which  gives  a vast  intricacy  and  pic- 
tnresqueness  to  the  perspective  ; but  there  is  a want  of  harmony  among 


694.  Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp.  Scale  100  ft  to  1 In. 
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the  ]>arte,  anil  of  subordination  and  proportion,  sadly  destructive  of 
true  architectural  effect ; so  that  notwithstanding  its  size,  it  looks 
much  smaller  internally  than  many  of  the  French  cathedrals  of  far  less 
dimensions.  If  there  had  been  at  least  10  bays  in  the  nave  instead 
of  only  7,  and  the  central  aisle  had  been  at  least  10  ft.  wider,  which 
could  easily  have  been  spared  from  the  outer,  the  apparent  size  of  the 
church  would  bo  very  much  greater ; but  besides  this,  it  wants  height, 
and  its  details  show  a decadence  which  nothing  can  redeem. 

Its  magnificent  portal,  with  its  ono  finished  tower  406  ft.  in  height, 
was  commenced  in  1422,  but  only  finished  in  1518,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  of  the  lfith  century  than  of  tho  original  design. 
Although  it  is,  in  consequence,  impossible  to  bo  satisfied  either  with 
the  outline  or  the  detail,  it  is  still  so  gorgeous  a specimen  of  art,  and 
towers  so  nobly  over  the  buildings  of  tho  city,  as  to  extort  our  ad- 
miration and  regret  that  the  sister  tower  was  not  also  completed  to 
make  up  a facade  which  then  might  for  certain  effects  challenge  any 
that  the  middle  ages  have  produced. 

The  church  of  St.  Rombaut  at  Malincs,  though  vory  much  smaller 
than  that  at  Antwerp,  being  only  300  ft.  in  length  internally,  and 
including  tho  tower,  only  385  ft.  over  all  externally,  is  still  a far  more 
satisfactory  church  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  ono  of  tho  finest 
of  those  which  have  round  pillars  in  tho  nave  instead  of  tho  clustered 
columns  which  give  such  beauty  and  such  meaning  to  most  of  tho 
churches  of  this  age.  It  was  originally  designed  to  have  one  western 
spire,  which,  if  completed,  would  liavo  risen  to  the  height  of  nearly 
550  English  feet.  It  was  never  carried  higher  than  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire,  320  ft.,  and  at  that  height  it  now  remains.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  is  ono  of  the  noblest  erections  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
immense  depth  of  its  buttresses  and  the  boldness  of  its  outline  giving 
it  a cliaracter  seldom  surpassed. 

St.  Pierre’s,  of  Louvain,  is  a worthy  rival  of  these  two  ; for  though 
perhaps  a century  more  modem,  or  nearly  so,  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  once  on  a uniform  and  well-digested  plan.  This  gives  to 
the  whole  building  a congruity  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  defects 
in  its  details.  The  facade  has  nover  been  completed,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  tho  noblest  building  of  tho  three.  It  was  designed 
on  tho  true  German  principle  of  a great  western  Bcreen,  surmounted 
by  three  spires,  the  central  one  535  ft.  in  height,  tho  other  two  430  ft. 
each.1 

Those  are  certainly  the  finest  specimens  of  Belgian  ecclesiastical 
art.  Almost  all  the  churches  erected  afterwards,  though  somo  of  them 
very  beautiful,  are  characterised  by  the  elaborate  weukness  of  their 
age.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  St.  Gommaire,  at  Lierre,  com- 
menced a.d.  1425,  but  not  completed  till  nearly  a century  afterwards; 
and  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  a large  and  gorgeous  church,  possessing 
size  and  proportion  worthy  of  tho  best  age,  but  still  unsatisfactory, 

* A beautiful  drawing  of  this  facade  to  a of  the  city,  and  a model  in  "tone,  from  which 
very  large  scalp  still  exists  in  the  town-hall  the  effect  may  he  seen. 
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from  tho  absence  of  anything  like  true  art  or  design  pervading  it.  The 
same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  St.  Wandru  at  Alons,  1450-1. '>28,  one  of 
tho  very  best  specimens  of  its  age — pleasing  in  projiortion  and  elegant 
in  detail.  Internally  a charming  effect  of  polychromy  is  produced  by 
the  cold  blue  colour  of  the  stone,  contrasted  with  the  red  brick  filling 
in  of  the  vault. ; this  contrast  being  evidently  a part  of  the  original 
design.  By  some  singular  freak  of  destiny  it  has  escaped  whitewash, 
so  that  we  have  here  one  instance  at  least  of  a true  mode  of  decoration, 
and  to  a certain  extent  a very  good  one.  Tho  exterior  of  this  church 
is  also  extremely  pleasing  for  its  ago.  Its  tower  and  spire  are  unfor- 
tunately among  those  that  we  know  only  from  the  original  drawings, 
which  are  still  preserved,  and  show  a very  beautiful  design. 

Of  about  the  same  age  is  St.  Jacques  at  Liege  (woodcut  Iso.  595),  a 
church  of  tho  second  class  in  point  of  size,  being  only  254  ft.  in  length 

internally,  by  92  ft.  across  tho  nave.  At 
the  west  end  it  still  retains  tho  screen  of 
the  old  church,  marked  in  black  on  the 
plan.  The  principal  entrance  is  a splen- 
did porch  of  flamboyant  design  on  the 
north.  Tho  east  end  may  be  said  to  bo  a 
compromise  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
man methods.  It  is  not  a chevet,  inas- 
much as  it  has  not  tho  circumscribing 
aisle,  while  its  circlet  of  chapels  prevents 
its  being  considered  ns  a German  apse. 
Altogether  its  plan  is  characteristic  of 
its  locality,  on  tho  borders  Ixdween 
Franco  and  Germany,  mixing  together 
most  of  the  peculiarities  of  both  coun- 
trios. For  its  age  too  the  details  aro 
generally  good,  but  construction  is  no 
longer  the  ruling  motive,  and  confusion 
is  tho  result.  Tho  most  remarkable 
thing  about  tho  church  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  churches  in  Europe 
which  retain  their  polychromatic  de- 
corations in  anything  like  completeness, 
especially  on  the  roof.  Tho  paintings  hero  are  late,  bordering  on 
the  cinque-cento  period  ; yet  tho  effect  produced,  though  gorgeous, 
is  remarkably  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  ought  at  once  and  by  itself 
to  set  at  rest  the  question  as  to  tho  expediency  of  painting  the  vaults  of 
churches,  or  leaving  them  plain.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  all 
French  vaults  were  once  painted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  this  one  is. 
Our  English  architects  often,  I bolievo,  dopended  on  form  and  carving, 
but  on  the  Continent  this  could  not  he  the  case. 

Of  the  remaining  churches.  St.  Bavon’s  at  Ghent,  and  St.  Martin’s  at 
Liege,  both  commenced,  as  they  now  stand,  in  the  middle  of  tho  ICth 
century,  are  among  tho  most  remarkable,  and  for  their  ago  wonder- 
fully free  from  the  vices  of  Renaissance.  At  the  same  age  in  France, 
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or  even  in  England,  they  would  have  been  Italianized  to  a far  greater 
extent. 

But  there  is  scarcely  a second-rate  town  or  even  a village  in  Bel- 
gium that  does  not  possess  a church  of  more  or  less  importance  of  the 
Gothic  ago,  or  one  at  all  events  possessing  some  fragment  or  detail 
worthy  of  attentive  study.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained, 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  from  the 
loth  to  the  Ifith  century,  Belgium  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  since 
that  time  till  the  present  comparatively  so  poor  as  to  have  had  no 
ambition  to  destroy,  and  no  power  to  rebuild.  Considering  its  extent, 
the  country  is  indubitably  richer  in  monuments  than  France,  or  perhaps 
any  other  country  in  Europe  ; but  the  architecture  is  certainly  not  so 
good  or  satisfactory. 
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Civil  Architecture. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Belgium  consists  in  her  civil,  or  rather  her  muni- 
cipal edifices,  which  surpass  those  of  any  other  country.  None  of  these 
arc  very  old,  which  is  easily  accounted  for.  Tho  rise  of  commercial 
enterprise  in  Belgium,  though  early  compared  with  other  European 
nations,  was  far  more  recent  than  tho  age  of  military  and  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  In  precisely  the  same  degree  castles  and  churches  preceded 
tho  erection  of  town-halls. 

In  the  12th  century,  when  tho  monarchy  of  Franco  was  consoli- 
dating itself,  tho  cities  of  Belgium  were  gradually  acquiring  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  soon  placed  them  among  the  wealthiest 
and  most  prosperous  communities  of  Europe.  One  of  the  earliest 
architectural  expressions  of  their  newly-acquired  independence  was 
the  erection  of  a belfry.  Tho  right  of  possessing  a bell  was  one  of  the 
first  privileges  granted  in  all  old  charters,  not  only  as  a symbol  of 
power,  but  as  the  instrument  for  calling  tho  community  together, 
oithor  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  their  walls,  to  repress 
internal  tumults,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  deliberation  on 
tho  affairs  of  tho  commonwealth.  Tho  tower  too  on  which  the  bell 
was  hung  was  a symbol  of  power  in  all  ages,  and,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  I’o,  the  first  care  of  every  enfranchised 
community  was  to  erect  a “ towor  of  pride " proportionate  to  their 
greatness. 

Tho  tower  too  was  generally  the  record-office  of  the  city,  tho  place 
where  tho  charters  and  more  important  deeds  were  preserved  secure 
from  fire,  and  in  a place  sufficiently  fortified  to  protect  them  in  the 
event  of  civic  disturbances. 

All  those  urcs  have  passed  away,  and  most  of  tho  belfries  have 
either  fallon  into  neglect  or  been  removed  or  appropriated  to  other 
purposes.  Of  those  remaining,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  that  of  Toumay, 
a fine  tower,  though  a good  deal  altered  and  its  effect  destroyed  by 
more  inodom  additions. 

The  1k;1  fry  at  Ghent  was  commenced  in  1183,  but  tho  stone-work 
was  only  completed  in  1337.  In  1376  a wooden  spiro  was  placed 
upon  it,  making  up  the  height  to  237  ft.  This  has  been  recently  taken 
down  in  order  to  complete  the  tower  according  to  the  original  design. 
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which,  liko  that  of  most  of  tho  unfinished  buildings  of  Belgium,  lias 
been  carefully  preserved.  When  finished  it  will  bo  about  BOO  ft.  in 
height,  and  one  of  tho  finest  belfries  in  tho  country. 

No.  596  is  a reduction  of  tho  original  drawing,  which, 
though  not  so  perfect  us  somo  others,  gives  a fair 
idea  of  what  is  intended. 

Tho  belfry  of  Brussels  was  ono  of  the  finest  in 
tho  country,  but  after  various  misfortunes  it  fell  in 
1714,  and  is  only  known  now  by  a modul  still  pre- 
served in  tho  city. 

At  Yprcs  and  Bruges  tho  bolfries  form  part  of 
the  great  halls  of  tho  city.  Those  of  Licrre,  Xieu- 
port,  Alost,  Fumes,  and  other  cities,  have  been  all 
more  or  less  destroyed  by  alterations,  and  are  more 
interesting  to  tho  antiquary  than  to  tho  architect, 
besides  that,  liko  tho  cities  themselves,  they  never 
can  have  been  of  tho  first  class,  or  remarkablo  for 
any  extraordinary  magnificence. 

Tho  great  municipal  halls,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Belgium,  are  of  three  classes  : 

— 1.  Town-halls — the  municipal  senate-houses  and 
courts  of  justice.  2.  Trade-halls  or  market-houses. 

Tho  principal  of  theso  were  cloth-halls,  that  being 
the  great  staple  manufacture  of  Belgium  during  the 
middle  ages.  And  lastly  guildhalls,  or  the  separato 
places  of  assembly  of  the  different  guilds  or  associ- 
ated trades  of  tho  cities. 

As  far  as  existing  examples  go,  it  would  appear 
that  tho  trade-halls  wore  tho  first  erected.  The  cloth- 
hall  at  Yprcs  is  by  far  tho  most  magnificent  and  beau- 
tiful of  those,  as  also  tho  earliest.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  in  1 200  by  Baldwin  of  Constantinople, 
but  it  was  not  finished  till  104  years  afterwards. 

The  facade  is  440  ft.  in  length,  and  of  the  simplest 
possiblo  design,  being  perfectly  straight  and  unbroken 
from  end  to  end.  Tho  windows  of  each  story,  being 
all  of  one  design,  are  repeated,  not  only  along  the  whole  front,  but  at 
each  end.  Its  height  is  variod  by  tho  noble  belfry  which  rises  from  its 
centre,  and  by  a bold  and  beautiful  pinnacle  at  each  end.  The  whole 
is  of  the  pure  architecture  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  one  of  tho  most, 
majestic  edifices  of  its  class  to  l>e  seen  anywhere.  It  might  perhaps 
liavc  been  improved  by  the  greater  degree  of  expression  and  the 
boldei  shadows  which  lines  brought  down  to  tho  ground  would  have 
given  it,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  extremely  pleasing  from  its  simplicity  and 
the  perfect  adaptation  of  its  exterior  to  its  internal  arrangements. 
Theso  consisted  of  one  vast  hall  on  tho  ground-floor,  supported  by 
several  ranges  of  columns,  with  long  galleries  and  great  halls  above  it 
for  the  use  of  the  trade  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  town-hall  at  Bruges  is  perhaps  the  oldest  building  erected 


* 
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596.  Belfry  at  Ghent. 
From  the  original 
drawing. 
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especially  for  that  purposo  in  Belgium,  the  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  in  1377.  It  is  a small  building,  being  only  88  ft.  in  front 
by  Go  in  depth,  of  a singularly  pure  and  elegant  design.  Its  small 


597.  Cloth-ball  at  Ypres. 

size  causes  it  to  suffer  considerably  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
cloth-hall  and  other  trade-halls  of  the  city.  These,  grouped  with  the 
belfry  in  their  centro.  occupy  one  end  of  the  great  Place,  and.  though 
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not  remarkable  for  beauty,  cither  of  design  or  detail,  still  form  a most 
imposing  mass.  The  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towers  in 
the  country.  Its  original  height  was  356  ft.,  which  was  diminished 
by  about  60  ft.  by  the  removal  of  the  spire  in  1741.  It  still  towers 
above  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  in  that  flat  country  is  seen  far 
and  wide. 

The  finest  of  the  town-halls  of  Belgium,  built  originally  as  such, 
is  that  of  Brussels  (woodcut  No.  598),  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished 
in  1455.  In  dimensions  it  is  inferior  to  the  cloth-hall  at  Ypres,  being 
only  264  ft.  in  length  by  about  50  in  depth,  and  its  details,  as  may  bo 
supposed  from  its  age,  are  less  pure ; but  the  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre,  rising  to  the  height  of  374  ft.,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of  outline 
and  design,  not  only  by  any  spire  in  Belgium,  but  it  might  almost  bo 
said  by  any  one  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  its  late  age,  there  is  no 
extravagance,  cither  in  design  or  detail,  about  it ; but  the  mode  in  which 
the  octagon  is  placed  on  tho  square,  and  the  outline  broken  and  varied 
by  tho  bold  and  important  pinnacles  that  group  around  it,  produce  a 
most  pleasing  variety,  without  interfering  with  tho  main  constructive 
lines  of  the  building.  The  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  small,  so  that 
its  open-work  tracery  is  pleasing  and  appropriate,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  some  of  its  German  rivals,  where  it  is  quite  uusuited 
to  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  attempted. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  town- 
hall  at  Louvain  (1448-1463),  certainly  tho  most  elaborately  decorated 
piece  of  Gothic  architecture  in  existence.  Though  perhaps  a little 
over  done  in  some  parts,  the  whole  is  so  consistent,  and  the  outline 
and  general  scheme  of  decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can  bo  found 
with  it.  In  design  it  follows  very  closely  tho  hall  at  Bruges,  but  wants 
tho  tower,  which  gives  such  dignity  to  those  at  Brussels  and  Ypres. 

Towards  tho -end  of  the  same  century  (1481)  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent,  determined  on  the  erection  of  a town-lmll,  which,  had  it  ever 
been  finished,  would  have  surpassed  all  tho  others  in  size  and  richness, 
though  whether  it  would  have  equalled  them  in  beauty  is  more  than 
doubtfid.  After  a century  of  interrupted  lalxtur  the  design  was  aban- 
doned beforo  it  was  more  than  two-thirds  completed,  and  now  that 
age  has  softened  down  its  extravagances,  it  is  a pleasing  and  perhaps 
beautiful  building.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed  the  extent  of  tor- 
mented and  unmeaning  ornament  that  is  spread  over  every  part  of  it, 
showing  great  richness  certainly,  but  frequently  degenerating  into 
very  bad  taste.  Tho  architecture  of  the  hall  at  Ypres,  though  only 
half  or  one-third  as  costly  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  far  nobler  and 
more  satisfactory  than  this  over  could  have  been.  But  the  day  of  true 
art  was  past,  and  its  placo  was  sought  to  be  supplied  by  the  more 
extent  of  ornament. 

Tire  same  remarks  apply  to  the  town-hall  at  Oudenardc,  a building 
evidently  meant  as  a copy  of  that,  at  Louvain,  combined  with  a belfry, 
an  imitation  of  that  at  Brussels.  Tho  result  is  certainly  rich  and 
pleasing  in  its  general  effect;  but  the  details  of  its  age  (1525)  have 
marred  the  execution,  and  given  to  the  whole  a clumsiness  and  a 
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fl  business  that  greatly  detract  from  its  beauty.  Even  the  effect  of  the 
belfry  is  spoiled  by  the  temptation  to  exhibit  a masonic  trick,  and 
make  it  appear  as  if  standing  on  tho  two  slight  pillars  of  the  porch. 
It  is  clever,  but  apparent  stability  is  as  necessary  to  true  architectural 
beauty  as  real  stability  is  to  the  dignity  of  the  art. 

Among  the  smaller  halls  that  of  Mons  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant, 
and  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Quentin,  which,  though  now  in  France, 
was  a Flemish  city  at.  the  time  of  its  erection. 

In  the  days  of  her  magnificence  Mechlin  attempted  the  erection 
of  a splendid  hall,  which  was  intended  to  rival  those  of  any  of  tho 
neighbouring  towns.  Civic  troubles,  however,  put  a stop  to  the  work 
before  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  ns  now  even  to  determine 
what  the  original  design  was. 

Among  minor  edifices  of  the  same  class  may  bo  mentioned  tho 
cloth-halls  of  Louvain  and  Ghent,  both  of  the  best  age,  though  small ; 
and  tho  Boucherios  or  moat-markets  of  Diest,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  and 
other  towns — tho  lioutmen’s  lodge  at  Ghent,  and  tho  burgesses’  lodge 
at  Bruges,  besides  numerous  other  scattered  memorials  of  civic  mng- 
nificonce  that  meet  one  everywhere 
industry. 

Of  palaces,  properly  so  called, 
little  remains  in  Belgium  worthy 
of  notice,  unless  it  bo  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  (woodcut  No. 

51)9),  which,  as  far  as  size  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration  are  concerned, 
almost  deserves  tho  reputation  it 
has  attained.  It  was,  however,  un- 
fortunately commenced  at  an  ago 
( 1 508)  when  tho  Gothic  stylo  was 
all  but  extinct,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  admire  its  stunted  columns  and 
fiat  arches  in  such  immediato  prox- 
imity with  tho  purer  works  of  tho 
preceding  centuries. 

Of  tho  samo  ago  and  stylo  is 
the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  (1515). 

This  building  is  more  pleasing  in 
its  details,  tho  merchants  having 
apparently  clung  longer  to  the 
spirit  that  animated  their  fore- 
fathers than  the  cleigy,  who  earlier 
felt  tho  influence  of  tho  Italian 
Renaissance.  Neither  of  them  can  be  called  in  strictness  Gothic  build- 
ings, for  the  true  spirit  of  that  art  had  perished  before  they  were 
commenced. 

Many  of  the  private  dwelling-houses  in  the  Flemish  cities  are 
picturesque  and  elegant,  though  liardly  rising  to  tho  grade  of  speci- 
mens of  fino  art ; but  when  grouped  togother  in  the  narrow  winding 


in  this  great  emporium  of  mediaeval 
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699.  Part  of  Ihe  Bishop's  Palace,  Lifege.  Xu  scale. 
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street*,  or  along  the  hank*  of  the  canal*,  the  result  is  so  varied  and 
charming  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  them  more  intrinsic  beauty 
than  they  really  possess  as  individual  designs.  Most  of  them  are  of 
brick,  and  using  the  brick  undisguised!}*,  and  depending  wholly  on 
such  forms  as  could  be  given  to  that  material,  they  never  offend  our 
taste  by  shams  ; and  the  honest  endeavour  of  the  citizens  to  ornament 
their  dwellings  externally  meets  here  with  the  success  that  must 
always  follow  such  an  attempt.  To  exhibit  this  class  of  structure* 
adequately  would  require  far  more  illustration  than  is  compatible  with 
a work  like  the  present,  and  would  occupy  the  space  that  more  pro- 
jsjrly  belongs  to  buildings  of  a larger  and  more  monumental  class,  and 
of  higher  pretensions  to  architectural  effect,  both  in  their  design  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 
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Pointed  Style  in  Germany. 

Having  now  traced  the  history  of  the  pointed  stylo  of  architecture 
from  its  origin  in  France  till  it  reached  it*  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment and  culture  in  that  country  and  in  Belgium,  it  will  now  lie  con- 
venient to  return  to  the  point  where  we  left  the  history  of  the  art  in 
Gormany,  and  resuming  the  thread  of  our  narrative  to  follow  its  his- 
tory in  that  country,  and  point  out  the  peculiarities  which  it  there 
assumed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat — what  has  been  already  perhaps 
sufficiently  insisted  upon — that  the  Germans  borrowed  their  pointed 
style  from  the  French  at  a period  when  it  had  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  latter  country.  At  all  events,  we  have 
already  seen  the  pointed  style  commonly  used  in  France  in  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century,  and  nearly  perfect  in  all  essential  parts 
before  the  year  1 200 ; whereas,  though  there  may  lie  here  and  there 
a solitary'  instance  of  a pointed  arch  in  Germany  (though  I know  of 
none)  before  the  last-named  date,  there  is  certainly  no  church  or 
building  erected  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style  whose  date  is  anterior  to 
the  first  years  of  the  13th  century.  Even  then  it  was  timidly  and 
reluctantly  adopted,  and  not  at  first  as  a now  style,  but  as  a modifi- 
cation to  he  employed  in  conjunction  with  their  old  forms. 

This  is  very  apparent  in  the  polygonal  part  of  the  church  of  St. 
Gereon  at  Cologne  (woodcuts  Nos.  600  and  601),  commenced  in  the 
first  year  of  the  13tli  century,  and  vaulted  about  the  year  1227.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  eminently  German,  being  in  fact  a circular  nave, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  French  chovot,  aud  is  a fine  bold 
attempt  at  a domical  building,  of  which  it  is  among  the  last  examples. 
In  plan  it  is  an  irregular  decagon,  55  ft.  wide  over  all,  north  and  south, 
and  66  ft.  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  details  of  tho  building  are  as  unlike 
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the  contemporary  style  of  France  as  the  plan;  it  is.  in  fact,  nearly  a 
century  behind  in  the  employment  of  all  those  expedients  which  give 
character  and  meaning  to  the  true  pointed  style. 


euo. 


Seclitxi  of  St.  Gercon,  Cologne.  From  Bubaere*,  Metier  Kbein.  Scale  50  ft  to  1 in. 


601.  Flan  of  St.  Gercon,  Cologne  From  Rolsstrce.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 


Another  church  in  the  Rome  city,  St.  Cunibcrt,  is  a still  more 
striking  oxamplo  of  this.  Commenced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  13tli 
century,  and  dedicated  in  1248,  the  very  year  in  which  it  is  said  the 
foumlation-stoncs  of  the  cathedral  were  laid,  it  still  retains  nearly  all 
the  features  of  the  old  German  style,  and  though  pointed  arches  are 
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introduced,  and  even  tracery  to  a limited  extent,  it  is  still  very  far  re- 
moved from  being  what  could  bo  considered  an  example  of  the  new  style. 

More  advanced  than  cither  of  these  is  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Magdeburg,  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  1 208,  and  dedicated  in 
1254.  This  was  built,  as  before  mentioned,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
old  circular  church  of  Otho  and  his  English  queen  Edith.  Hence  it 
naturally  took  tho  French  chevot  form,  of  which  it  is,  1 believe,  the 
earliest  example  in  Germany,  and  of  which  it  also  copied  rudely  and 
imperfectly  the  details.  Still  it  possesses  the  polygonal  plan,  the 
graduated  buttresses,  the  decorative  shafts,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
tho  French  style,  and  if  found  in  that  country,  would  bo  classed  as  of 
about  the  same  ago  as  St.  Denis.  Tho  upper  part  of  the  choir  and  the 
nave  are  of  very  much  later  date,  and  will  bo  mentioned  hereafter. 


A more  interesting  cxamplo  of  transition  than  this  is  the  church 
at  Gelnhauscn,  unfortunately  not  of  well-known  date,  but  apparently 


built  in  the  middle  of  the  13tli 
century,  and  the  choir,  it  is  said, 
not  finished  till  1370.  Its  inte- 
rest lies  in  its  originality,  for 
though  adopting  the  pointed  arch, 
it  does  so  in  a manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  French,  and  as  if 
the  architects  were  determined 
to  retain  a style  of  their  own. 
In  general  design  its  outline  is 
very  like  that  of  tho  church  at 
Sinzig  (woodcut  Xo.  457),  and 
it  oven  attempts  to  copy  its  gal- 
leries, but  allowing  their  pillars 
to  stand  in  front  of  windows, 
a mistake  afterwards  carried  in 
Strasburg  and  elsewhere  to  a far 
more  fatal  extent.  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  style  here  exhibited 
is  light  and  graceful ; but  it  nei- 
ther has  the  stability  of  tho  old 
Hound-arched  Gcjjhic,  nor  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  French  pointed 
style.  The  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
attached  to  the  cathedral  at 


603.  Kjul-cnd  of  Church  at  Gelnhousen.  No  scale. 


Treves  is  another  of  the  anoma- 


lous churches  of  this  age : its  plan  has  already  been  givon  (woodcut 
Xo.  442),  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  form  of  tho  old  circular 
building  which  it  supplanted  (1227  to  1243).  Perhaps  from  its  prox- 
imity to  France  it  shows  a more  complete  Gothic  style  than  either  of 
those  already  mentioned ; still  tho  circular  arch  continually  recurs  in 
doorways  and  windows,  and  altogether  tho  uses  of  the  pointed  forms 
and  tho  general  arrangement  of  parts  and  details  cannot  be  said  to  be 
well  understood.  There  is,  however,  a novelty,  truly  German,  in  its 
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plan,  and  a simplicity  about  its  arrangement,  which  make  it  the  most 


60n.  Plan  of  the  Cburcli  at  Marburg. 
From  Muller's  I >enkrutUcr.  Scale  100  ft. 
to  1 in. 


pleasing  specimen  of  the  age,  and  standing 
on  the  foundation  of  the  old  church  of  Sta. 
Helena,  and  grouped  with  the  Horn  or 
cathedral,  it  yields  in  interest  to  few 
churches  in  Germany 

From  these  we  may  pass  at  once  to 
two  churches  of  well-authenticated  date 
and  of  purely  French  style.  The  first  that 
of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg.  Her  name  has 
been  already  mentioned  (p.  588)  as  adding 
interest  and  sanctity  to  the  old  castle  on  tho 
Wart  burg.  Four  years  after  her  death  she 
was  canonised,  and  in  the  same  year,  1235, 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  this  beautiful 
church,  which  was  completed  and  dedicated 
forty-eight  years  afterwards,  in  1283. 

It  is  a small  church,  lieing  only  208  ft. 
in  length  by  (59  in  width  internally,  and 
though  the  details  are  all  of  good  early 


French  style,  it  still  exhibits  sc  vend  Germanisms,  being  triapsal  in  plan. 


6W. 


S^Uon  of  Church  ut  Marburg.  Scale  60  ft.  to  1 In. 
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and  the  three  aisles  being  of  the  same  height.  The  latter  must  lie  con- 
sidered as  a serious  defect,  for  besides  the  absence  of  contrast,  either 
the  narrow  side-aisles  are  too  tall  or  the  central  one  too  low.  This  has 
also  caused  another  defect,  of  two  stories  of  windows  throughout  in 
one  height  of  wall,  and  without  even  a gallery  to  give  meaning  to  such 
an  arrangement.  No  French  architect  ever  fell  into  such  a mistake, 
and  it  shosvs  how  little  the  builders,  who  could  not  avoid  such  a 
solecism,  understood  the  spirit  of  the  style  they  were  copying.  The 
west  front  with  its  two  spires  is  somewhat  later  in  date,  but  of  elegant 
design  and  pleasingly  proportioned  to  the  body  of  the  church,  which  is 
rarely  the  case  in  Germany. 

Tho  other  church  is  that  at  Altenburg,  not  far  from  Cologne,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Rhine.  The 
foundation-stono  was  laid  in  1255,  and 
the  chapels  round  the  choir  completed 
within  a few  years  of  that  time,  but  the 
works  were  then  interrupted,  and  tho 
greater  part  of  the  church  not  built  till 
the  succeeding  century.  Like  all  the 
early  churches  of  tho  Cistercian  Order  it 
is  without  towers,  and  extremely  simple  in 
its  outline  and  decorations.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  a copy  of  the  abbey  of  Pontigny 
(woodcut  No.  558),  which  was  built  fully 
a century  earlier,  and  though  it  does 
show  some  advance  in  style  in  the  intro- 
duction of  tracery  into  tho  windows,  and 
more  variety  of  outline  externally,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  progress  it  evinces 
in  the  older  parts.  In  the  subsequent 
erection  there  aro  some  noble  windows 
filled  with  tracery  of  the  very  best  class, 
which  render  this  church  the  best  counter- 
part Germany  can  produce  for  our  own 
Tintem  Abbey,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects.  Indeed,  taken 
altogether,  this  is  ]>erhap8  the  most  satisfactory  church  of  its  age  and 
style  in  Germany,  in  the  erection  of  which  the  fewest  faults  have  been 
committed.  It  has  been  recently  rescued  from  ruin  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  but  its  beautiful  conventual  buildings  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

These  examples  bring  us  to  the  great  typical  cathedral  of  Ger- 
many, that  of  Cologne,  which  is  certainly  one  of  tho  noblest  temples 
ever  erected  by  man  in  honour  of  his  Creator.  In  this  respect  Ger- 
many has  been  more  fortunate  than  either  France  or  England,  for 
though  in  the  number  of  edifices  in  the  pointed  style  and  in  beauty  of 
design  these  countries  arc  far  superior,  Germany  alone  possesses  one 
pre-eminent  example  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  its  style  are  united. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  tho  building  we  now  see  is 
that  commenced  by  Conrad  de  lToclisteden  in  the  year  12-18.  More 
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605.  Plan  of  Church  at  Altenburg. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 
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recent  researches  have  proved  that  what  he  did  was  to  rebuild  or  re- 
store the  old  double  apse  cathedral  of  the  9tli  century.  But  the 

examples  just  quoted,  u 
no  otlior  proof  were 
available,  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  Gothic 
stylo  was  hardly  then 
introduced  into  Ger- 
many, and  but  very 
little  understood  when 
practised.  It  seems 
that  the  present  build- 
ing was  begun  about 
the  year  1270-1275, 
and  the  choir  com- 
pleted in  all  essentials 
as  we  now  find  it  by 
the  year  1322.'  Had 
the  nave  been  com- 
pleted at  the  same  rate 
of  progress,  it  would 
have  shown  a wide  de- 
viation of  style,  and  the 
western  front,  instead 
of  being  erected  ac- 
cording to  the  beautiful 
design  preserved  to  us, 
would  have  boen  cover- 
ed with  stump  tracer)-, 
and  other  vagaries  of 
the  late  German  school, 
all  of  which  are  oven 
now  observable  in  the 
part  of  the  north-west 
tower  actually  erected. 
As  it  is  now  being 
completed  according  to  the  original  design,  one  of  its  principal 
beauties  will  1*  the  uniformity  of  style  that  will  reign  throughout. 
In  dimensions  it  is  the  largest  cathedral  of  northern  Europe,  its  ex- 
treme length  being  445,  its  extrome  breadth  250,  and  its  superficies 
81,464  ft.,  which  is  10,000  ft.  more  than  are  covered  by  Amiens,  and 
at  least  15,000  more  than  Amiens  was  originally  designed  to  cover. 
On  comparing  the  eastern  halves  of  those  two  from  the  centre  of  the 
intersection  of  the  transept,  it  will  be  found  that  Cologne  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  French  cathedral,  not  only  in  general  arrangement,  but. 
also  in  dimensions,  the  only  difference  being  a few  feet  of  extra  length 
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Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Cologne.  From  Bolsaeroe. 
Scale  100  fu  to  1 in. 


1 Tlic  twit  remrne  of  the  arguments  on  thin  and  M.  Boiswiee.  »>  l»>dron's  Aunalra  Arche 
question  will  be  found  in  the  controversy  car-  ologiqnes,  vol.  vii.  ct  scq. 
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of  the  choir  at  Cologne,  more  than  made  up  at  Amiens  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  lady  chapel.  The  nave,  too,  at  Cologne  is  one  bay  less 
in  length.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  German  building  exceeds  the 
French  by  one  additional  bay  in  each  transept,  tho  two  extra  aisles 
in  the  nave,  and  the  enormous  substructures  of  the  westom  towers. 
All  those  are  decided  faults  of  design  into  which  no  French  architect 
would  have  fallen. 

Looking  at  Cologne  in  any  light,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
its  principal  defect  is  its  relative  shortness.  If  this  was  unavoidable, 
at  least  the  transept  should  have  been  omitted  altogether  as  at  Bourges, 
or  kept  within  the  line  of  the  walls,  as  at  Paris,  ltheims,  and  else- 
where. It  is  true,  our  long  low  English  cathedrals  require  bold  pro- 
jecting transepts  to  relieve  their  monotony ; but  in  Cologne  their 
projection  detracts  both  internally  and  externally  from  the  requisite 
appearance  of  length.  Indoed,  this  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  as 
the  facades  of  the  transepts  were  the  least  finished  parts  of  the  building 
when  it  was  left,  and  tho  modern  restorers  would  have  done  well  if 
they  had  profited  by  the  hesitation  of  their  predecessors,  and  omitted 
an  expensive  and  detrimental  addition. 

Another  defect  before  alluded  to  is  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave. 
It  is  true  these  are  found  at.  Paris,  but  that  wns  an  early  experiment. 
At  Bourges  the  fault  is  avoided  by  the  aisles  being  of  different  heights ; 
but  in  none  of  tho  best  examples,  such  as  Kheims,  Chartres,  or  Amiens, 
would  the  architects  havo  been  guilty  of  dispersing  their  effects  or 
destroying  their  perspectives  as  is  done  here.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
mistake  in  proportion  is  the  mass  and  onormous  height  of  the  western 
towers — actually  greater,  according  to  the  design,  than  the  whole 
length  of  tho  building : a circumstance  which,  if  they  are  ever  com- 
pleted, will  give  to  tho  wholo  cathedral  a look  of  shortness,  which 
nothing  can  redeem.  With  such  a ground-plan  a true  architect  would 
have  reduced  their  mass  one-half,  and  their  height  by  one-third  at  least. 

Besides  its  great  size,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  designed  at  exactly  the  best  age ; while,  as  before  remarked, 
tho  cathedrals  of  Kheims  and  Paris  were  a little  too  early,  St.  Ouen’s  too 
late.  The  choir  of  Cologne,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  of  almost  identical 
dimensions  with  that  of  Amiens,  excels  its  French  rival  internally  by 
its  glazed  triforium,  the  exquisite  tracery  of  tho  windows,  the  general 
l>eauty  of  the  details,  and  a slightly  bottor  proportion  between  tho 
height  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory.  But  this  advantage  is  lost  exter- 
nally by  the  forest  of  exaggerated  pinnacles  which  crowd  round  the 
upper  part  of  tho  building,  not  only  in  singular  diseord  with  tho  plain- 
ness of  tho  lower  story,  but  hiding  and  confusing  the  perspective  of 
the  clerestory,  in  a manner  as  objectionable  in  a constructive  point  of 
view  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Decorated  construction  is,  no 
doubt,  the  great  secrot  of  true  architecture ; but  like  other  good 
things,  this  may  bo  overdone.  One-half  of  the  abutting  means  hero 
employed  might  havo  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  other  half  disposed  so 
simply  as  to  do  the  work  without  the  confusion  produced  here.  When 
we  turn  to  the  interior  to  see  what  the  vault  is,  which  this  mass  of 
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abutments  is  provided  to  support , we  find  it  with  all  the  defects  of  French 
vaulting — the  ribs  few  and  weak,  the  ridge  undulating,  the  surfaces 
twisted,  and  the  general  effect  poor  and  weak  as  compared  with  the 
gorgeous  walls  that  support  it.  Very  judicious  painting  might  remedy 
this  to  some  extent ; but  as  it  now  stands  the  effect  is  most  unpleasing. 

The  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  original  part  of  the  design  of  this 
cathedral  is  the  western  facade  (woodcut  No.  G07).  Had  this  been 
completed,  it  would  rise  to  the  height  of  510  ft.  This  front,  consi- 
dered ns  an  independent  feature,  without  reference  to  its  position, 
is  a very  grand  conception.  It  equals  in  magnificence  those  designed 
for  Strasburg  and  Louvain,  and  surpasses  both  in  purity  and  elegance. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  the  open  work  of  the  spires  is  not  carried 
to  far  too  great  an  extent ; and  even  the  lower  part  is  designed  far 
too  much  by  rule.  M.  Boisserde  says,  “ the  square  and  the  triangle 
here  reign  supreme aird  this  is  certainly  the  case : every  part,  is 
designed  with  the  scale  and  the  compasses,  and  with  a mathematical 
precision  perfectly  astonishing : but  we  miss  all  the  fanciful  beauty  of 
the  more  irregular  French  and  English  examples.  The  storied  porches 
of  Itlieims,  Chartres,  and  Wells  comprise  far  more  poetry  within  their 
limited  dimensions  than  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  this  gigantic 
frontispiece.  Cologne  is  a noble  conception  of  a mason.  These  were 
the  works  of  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  certainly  to  l>e  regretted  that  there  is  no  contemporary  French 
example  to  compare  with  this,  so  that  wo  might  have  been  enabled 
to  bring  this  to  a clearer  test  than  words  can  do.  8t.  Ouen’s  comes 
nearest  to  it  in  ago  and  style,  but  it  is  so  very  much  smaller  as  hardly 
to  admit  of  comparison  ; for  though  the  length  of  the  two  churches  is 
nearly  identical,  the  one  covets  81,000  square  feet,  the  other  only 
47,000.  Yet  so  judicious  is  the  disposition  of  the  smallor  church,  and 
so  exquisite  its  proportions,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  its 
nave,  and  tho  Itarbarism  of  its  modern  front,  it  is  internally  a more 
beautiful  and  almost  as  imposing  a church  as  that  of  Cologne,  and 
externally  a far  more  pleasing  study  as  a work  of  art.  Had  Man; 
d’ Argent  commenced  his  building  tit  the  same  time  as  Cologne,  and 
seen  it  completed,  or  left  his  design  for  it  before  1322,  even  with  its 
smaller  dimensions  it  would  have  been  by  far  the  nobler  work  of  art 
of  the  two.  These,  howevor,  are  vain  speculations.  We  see  in 
Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  masonry  attempted  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  notwithstanding  its  defects,  we  may  hope  to  see  in  the  completed 
design  a really  beautiful  and  noble  building,  worthy  of  its  builders 
and  of  the  religion  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  only  to  the  drawings  of  the  facade  of 
Cologne  to  cnablo  us  to  judge  of  what  the  effect  of  these  open-work 
spires  would  be  if  completed ; for  at  Friburg,  in  the  Brisgau,  there  is 
a contemporary  example,  commenced  in  1 283,  and  finished  in  1330.  This 
tine  spire  is  identical  in  style  with  the  Cologne  designs,  and  perhaps  on 
the  whole  oven  better,  certainly  purer  and  simpler  both  in  outline  and 
dotail,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  richer  ornament  of  Cologne  would 
not  be  more  in  accordance  with  this  description  of  Iaco-work. 
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The  total  height  of  the  spire  at  F riburg  is  385  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  three  j>arts.  The  lower  is  a square,  plain  and 
simple  in  its  details,  with  bold  prominent  buttresses,  and  containing 
a very  handsome  porch.  The  second  is  an  octagon  of  elegant  design, 
with  four  triangular  pinnacles  or  spirelets  at  the  angles,  which  break 
most  happily  the  change  of  outline,  and  out  of  this  rises,  somewhat 
abruptly,  the  spire  155  ft.  in  hoight.  An  English  architect  would 
have  placed  8 bolder  pinnacles  at  its  base ; a French  one  would 
have  used  a gallery,  or  taken  some  means  to  prevent  the  cone  from 
merely  resting  on  the  octagon.  This  junction  between  the  two  is  poor 
and  badly  managed  ; but  after  all,  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  the 
open  spire  is  not  a mistake,  which  even  the  beauty  of  detail  found  here 
cannot  altogether  redeem.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  it  is  wrong, 
because  a spire  is  a roof,  and  this  is  not.  It  is  true  a spire  was  a roof, 
and  it  still  retains  the  place  of  one,  and  consequently  should  suggest 
the  idea;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  indispensable;  and  if  the  tower 
were  insufficient  to  supjxrrt  the  apparent  weight  of  a solid  spire,  or  for 
any  such  reason,  the  deviation  would  be  excusable,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  here,  nor  at  Cologne. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  whole  is  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  German  masons,  an  excessivo  love  of  “ tours  de 
force”  and  an  inordinate  desire  to  do  clever  things  in  stone,  which  soon 
led  them  into  all  the  vagaries  of  their  after  Gothic  ; here  it  is  compa- 
ratively inoffensive ; still  I feel  convinced  that  if  one-half  the  openings 
of  the  tracery  wore  filled  up,  or  only  a central  trefoil  or  quatrefoil 
left  open  in  each  division,  the  effect  would  be  far  more  pleasing  and 
satisfactory. 

In  the  spires  that  flank  the  transepts,  the  open-work  is  wholly  un- 
objectionable, owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  scale ; but  in  the  main 
and  principal  feature  of  tho  building  the  case  is  very  different;  dignity 
and  majesty  are  there  required ; and  this,  the  flimsiness,  as  it  might 
almost  be  called,  of  tho  open  work,  goes  far  to  destroy. 

The  nave  of  this  church  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  ago,  being  contemporary  with  the  spire,  or  perhaps  a little 
earlier  ; but  the  want  of  the  triforium  internally,  and  the  consequent 
heavy  mass  of  plain  wall  over  the  pier-arches,  give  it  a poor  and  weak 
appearance.  Tho  choir,  a work  of  tho  1 5th  century,  runs  into  all  the 
extravaganco  of  the  later  German  stylo,  its  only  merits  being  its  size 
and  lightness. 

Of  the  other  open-work  spires  of  Germany,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful is  that  of  Thann  in  Alsace.  Here  the  octagonal  part  is  so  light, 
that  anything  more  solid  than  the  tracery  that  forms  the  spires  would 
seem  to  crush  it. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a pleasing  example  at  Esslingen ; one 
attached  to  tho  cathedral  at  Meissen,  in  favour  of  which  nothing  can 
bo  said ; and  that  adorning  the  two  towers  of  tho  facade  of  the  cathedral 
of  Berne,  which,  because  they  are  so  small  relatively  to  tho  towers 
they  surmount,  and  are  in  fact  mere  ornaments,  are  pleasing  and 
graceful  terminations  to  the  front. 
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Next  in  rank  to  Cologne  among  German  cathedrals  is  that  at  Stras- 
hurg.  It  is,  however,  so  much  smaller  as  hardly  to  admit  of  a fair 
comparison,  covering,  even  with  its  subsidiary  adjuncts,  little  more 
than  60,000  square  feet.  Tlio  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  church 
belongs  to  an  older  basilica,  built  in  the  1 1th  and  12th  centuries,  and 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  either  for  its  beauty  or  its  size,  or  at  least  is 
so  overpowered  by  the  nave,  which  has  been  added  to  it,  as  to  render  its 
ap|>earaneo  somewhat  insignificant.  The  nave  and  the  western  front 

are  the  glory'  and 
boast  of  Alsace,  and 
possess  in  a remark- 
able degree  all  the 
beauties  and  defects 
of  the  German  style. 

It  is  not  known 
when  the  nave  was 
commenced,  but  pro- 
bably in  the  early- 
half  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury’, and  it  seems 
to  havo  been  finish- 
ed about  the  y'ear 
1275,  a date  which, 
if  authentic,  is  in  it- 
self quite  sufficient 
to  settle  the  contro- 
versy as  to  whether 
any  part  of  Cologne 
is  earlier,  every- 
thing we  see  here 
being  of  an  older 
style  than  anything 
in  that  church. 

Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  details  arc  pure 
and  beautiful,  and 

6<»9.  I'Un  of  Slrasburg  Cilbolml.  Salr  UK)  a.  to  1 in.  the  design  of  singu- 

lar boldness.  The 

central  aisle  is  53  ft.  2 in.  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  piers,  and 
the  side-aisles  34  ft.  wide,  while  the  corresponding  dimensions  at 
Cologne  are  only  48  ft.  and  27  respectively.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  vault  at  Strasburg  is  only  101  ft.  in  height  against  145  at  Cologne. 

This  comparative  lowness  of  the  nave  at  Strasburg  is  greatly  in 
its  favour.  The  length,  which  is  only  250  fit.,  is  made  the  most  of,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  cathedral  is  not  perceived. 

It  does  not  uppoar  that  Erwin  von  Stcinbach  had  anything  to  do 
with  this  part  of  the  structure,  beyond  repairing  the  vault  when 
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damaged  by  fire  in  1 298,  at  which  time  ho  also  introduced  some  new 
features  of  no  great  importance,  but  sufficient  in  some  degree  to  confuse 
the  chronology’.  What,  ho  really  did,  wus  to  commence  the  western 
fiu.-ado,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1277,  and  superintended 
the  erection  till  his  death,  41  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons,  who  carried  it  up  to  the  platform  in  1365. 

The  Germans,  however,  wishing  to  find  a name  to  place  in  their 
Walhalla,  have  tried  to  exalt  Erwin  into  a genius  of  the  highest  order, 
ascribing  to  him  not  only  the  nave,  but  also  the  design  of  the  spire  as 
it  now  stands.  If  ho  had  anything  to  do  with  the  former,  he  must 
have  been  promoted  at  a singularly  early'  age  to  the  rank  of  master- 
mason,  and  been  a most  wonderfully  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  death ; 
and  if  ho  designed  the  spire,  he  must  have  had  a strangely  prophetic 
spirit  to  foresee  forms  and  details  that  were  not  invented  till  a century 
after  his  death ! The  fact  is,  Erwin  did  no  more  than  every  master- 
mason  of  his  ago  could  do.  There  is  no  novelty  or  invention  in  his 
design,  and  only  those  mistakes  and  errors  which  all  Germans  fell 
into  when  working  in  Pointed  Gotliic.  In  the  first  place,  the  facade 
is  much  too  large  for  the  church,  which  it  crushes  and  hides.  In- 
stead of  using  the  resources  of  his  art  to  conceal  this  defect,  he 
made  the  vault  of  the  ante-chaj>el  equal  in  height  to  that  of  Cologne. 
Consequently  tho  centre  of  the  great  western  roso  window  is  just  as 
high  as  the  apex  of  tho  vault  of  the  nave.  It  is  true  it  can  bo  seen  in 
perspective  from  tho  floor  of  the  church,  but  tho  arrangement  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  expressly  intended  to  make  the  church  both  low  and  out 
of  proportion. 

Tho  spiral  staircases  at  the  angles  of  tho  spire  are  marvels  of  work- 
manship, and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
vulgar,  though  it  must  be  condemned  by  the  man  of  taste  as  very 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  purer  designs  of  an  earlier  age. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  original  design  comprised  two  towers, 
like  those  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  or  was  intended  to  termi- 
nate with  the  flat  screen  fayade.  Probably  the  latter  was  the  case,  as 
mass  and  not  proportion  seems  to  have  been  this  architect’s  idea  of 
magnificence. 

Tho  spire  that  now  crowns  this  front,  rising  to  a height  of  468  ft. 
from  the  ground,  was  not  finished  till  1439,  and  betrays  all  the  faults 
of  its  age.  The  octagonal  part  is  tall  and  weak  in  outline,  the  spire 
ungraceful  in  form,  and  covered  with  an  unmeaning  and  constructively 
useless  system  of  tracery. 

Besides  the  fault  of  proportion  for  which  tho  design  of  Erwin  is 
clearly  blameable,  all  his  work  betrays  tho  want  of  artistic  feeling 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  German  mason.  Every  detail  of  tho 
lower  part  of  the  front  is  wire-drawn  and  attenuated.  The  defect  of 
putting  a second  lino  of  unsymtnetrical  tracery  in  front  of  windows,  the 
first  trace  of  which  we  remarked  upon  in  speaking  of  Gelnhausen,  is 
horo  carried  to  a painful  extent.  The  long  stone  bars  which  protect 
and  hide  the  windows  are  admirable  specimens  of  masonry,  but  they 
arc  no  more  beauties  than  those  which  protect  our  kitchen  windows  in 
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modern  times.  The  spreading  the  tracery  of  tho  windows  over  the 
neighbouring  walls,  so  as  to  mako  it  look  large  and  uniform,  is  another 
solecism  found  both  hero  and  at  Cologne,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  art, 
and  not  found  in,  I believe,  a single  instance  in  France  and  England, 
where  the  style  was  so  much  better  understood  than  here. 

Altogether  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg  is  a building  imposing  from 
its  mass,  and  fascinating  from  its  richness ; but  there  is  no  building 
in  either  Franco  or  England  whore  Buch  great  advantages  have  been 
thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a manner  and  by  so  unintelligent  a hand. 

The  cathedral  at  Katisbon  is  a far  more  satisfactory  specimen  of 
German  art  than  that  of  Strasburg.  It  is  a 
small  building,  only  272  ft.  in  length,  and 
114  in  breadth  internally,  and  covering 
about  32,000  ft.  It  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1275;  the  works  were  continued 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  last 
abandoned  beforo  tho  completion  of  the 
church. 

As  will  be  seen  from  tho  plan  (wood- 
cut  No.  611),  it  is  much  more  German 
than  French  in  its  arrangements,  having 
three  apses  instead  of  a chovot.  The  side 
aisles  are  wide  in  proportion  to  the  cen- 
tral one,  the  transept  subdued,  and  alto- 
gether it  is  more  like  the  old  round 
Gothic  basilica  than  tho  French  church. 

It  has  two  stories  of  windows  in  tho  apse, 
as  at  Marburg.  There  tho  arrangement 
is  unmeaning  and  offensive ; bore  tho 
nave  has  side  aisles  and  a clerestory : 
thus  the  upper  windows  of  the  apse  aro  a 
continuation  of  tho  clerestory  windows 
of  the  nave,  and  the  effect  is  not  un- 
pleasing. The  details  of  this  church  aro 
singularly  pleasing  and  elegant  throughout,  and  produce  on  the  whole 
a harmony  not  commonly  met  with  in  German  churches  of  this  ago 
and  style. 

If  size  were  any  real  test  of  beauty,  the  cathedral  at  Ulm  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  being  just  twice  as  large  as  that  at 
Ratisbon,  covering  63,800  ft.  So  far  also  as  constructive  merit  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  perhaps  the  best ; for  though  I have  no  plan  I can  quite 
rely  upon,  I believe  that  not  moro  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  aroa  is  occu- 
pied by  tho  supports ; nor  is  this  church  surpassed  by  many  in  sharp 
and  clover  mochanical  execution  of  the  details.  W ith  all  this  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a colder  and  more  unimpressive  design  than  is  hero 
carried  out : both  internally  and  externally,  it  is  tho  work  of  a very 
clover  mason,  but  a singularly  bad  artist.  The  freemasons  had,  when 
it  was  founded  (1377),  got  possession  of  tho  art  in  Germany;  and 
here  they  carried  their  system  to  its  acme,  and  with  a result  which 
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every  one  with  the  smallest  appreciation  of  art  can  perceive  at  once. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  original  design  the  outer  range  of  pillars,  dividing 
the  side  aisle  into  two,  was  to  have  l>een  omitted,  which  would  have 
made  it  even  worse  than  it  is.  Its  one  western  tower,  had  it  been 
completed,  would  have  been  more  beautiful  than  that  at  Strasburg ; and 
besides  being  actually  higher  (483  ft.,  according  to  the  still-preserved 
design),  would  have  appeared  taller  from  standing  alone.  Its  form,  too, 
is  more  pleasing ; and  though  its  details  arc  far  more  suited  for  exe- 
cution in  cast-iron  than  in  stone,  it  would  have  rivalled,  perhaps  sur- 
passed, those  at  Antwerp  or  Mechlin.  It  was.  however,  carried  to  the 
height  of  only  220  ft,,  when,  either  from  the  want  of  funds  or  the 
failure  of  the  foundation,  the  work  was  abandoned. 

St.  Stephen’s  of  Vienna  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  great  churches 
of  Germany,  both  for  size  and  richness  of  decoration.  Its  length,  in- 
ternally, is  337  ft.,  its  width  115,  and  it  covers  about  52,000  square  ft. 
As  far,  however,  as  the  body  of  the  church  is  concerned,  it  would  lie 
difficult  to  find  anything  in  all  Europe  worse  designed  or  more  inap- 
propriately ornamented.  Internally  the  three  aisles  are  nearly  of  the 
same  width  and  height.  'There  is  no  clerestory,  but  one  enormous 
wooden  roof,  108  ft.  in  height  above  the  walls,  covers,  like  an  extin- 
guisher, the  whole  body  of  the  church.  The  central  aisle  is  only  92  ft. 
high  internally,  and  covered  with  a vault  of  most  unpleasing  form. 
The  great  glory  of  this  church  consists  in  its  two  spires,  one  of  which 
is  finished,  the  other  only  carried  to  about  one-third  of  its  intended 
height.  Their  position  is  unfortunate,  as  they  are  placed  where  the 
transepts  should  be,  so  that  they  neither  form  a fayade  nor  dignify  the 
sanctuary.  In  itself,  however,  the  finished  spire  is  the  richest,  and, 
excepting  that  at  Friburg,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  in 
Germany.  Its  total  height,  exclusive  of  the  eagle,  is  441  ft.,  rising 
from  a base  of  about  64  ft.,  and  gradually  sloping  from  the  ground  to 
the  summit,  whore  it  forms  a cone  of  the  unprecedentedly  small  angle 
of  little  more  than  9 degrees.  The  transition  from  the  square  base 
to  an  octagonal  cone  is  so  gradual  and  so  concealed  by  ornament,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  tower  onds  and  the  spire  begins.  This 
gives  a confusion  and  weakness  to  the  design  by  no  means  pleasing. 
Indeed  the  whole  may  be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  all  the  Ger- 
man principles  of  design  earned  to  excess,  rather  than  as  a perfect 
example  of  what  such  an  object  should  be.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked 
that  there  is  no  open  work  in  the  spire,  though,  from  its  own  tenuity 
and  the  richness  of  the  tower,  thore  is  no  example  where  it  would  have 
been  less  object ionable. 

In  adopting  the  pointed-arched  style,  tho  Germans  generally  aban- 
doned their  favourite  double-apse  arrangement;  and  though  they  seldom 
adopted  the  whole  of  the  chevct,  preferring  their  own  simple  apse  to 
it,  it  seems  to  have  been  only,  or  at  least  generally,  where  an  old 
Round  Gothic  double-apse  church  existed  previously,  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  continued  after  the  commencement  of  the  13th  Centura-. 
Naumbcrg,  the  navo  of  which  was  commenced  about  the  year  1200.  is 
an  instance  of  this.  This  was  no  doubt  inserted  between  two  older 
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apses,  both  of  which  were  rebuilt  at  a later  age,  forming  two  very 
beautiful  and  extensive  choirs.  The  whole  makes  a very  pleasing  and 
interesting  church,  though  there  certainly  is  an  architectural  incon- 
gruity in  entering  by  the  side,  and  the  double-apse  arrangement  is  un- 
familiar and  nearly  unintelligible  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

A still  better  example  is  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  which,  judging 
from  its  date,  ought  to  be  in  the  complete  pointed  style.  Though  its 
cast  end  dates  from  1220,  and  the  west  1257,  it  is  still  so  completely 
transitional,  and  the  pointed  form  so  timidly  used,  that  in  France  it 
would  certainly  be  said  that  there  was  a mistake  of  at  least  a century 
in  these  dates.  It  is  nevertheless  a very  fine  church  ; and  its  four 
elegant  towers  flanking  the  two  apses  give  it  a local  and  at  the  same 
time  a dignified  character  which  we  often  miss  in  the  imitations  of 
French  churches,  too  common  at  this  age.  At  Xaumberg  unfortunately 
only  three  towers  exist,  the  fourth  never  having  been  erected.  This 
considerably  mars  the  effect,  when  compared  with  the  more  complete 
edifice  at  Bamberg. 

Augsburg  is  another  example  of  this  class,  although  of  a good  age, 
the  rebuilding  having  commenced  1366.  It  is  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
worst-designed  buildings  in  Germany,  with  nothing  but  its  size  to 
redeem  it.  It  is  ]»eculiar  in  having  a cliovet  at  one  end  and  an  apse  at 
tho  other. 

St.  Sebald’s  Church  at  Nuremberg  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
chevet  turned  tho  wrong  way,  to  the  eastern  end  of  which  a choir  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  dimensions  was  added  at  a later  age  (1309-1377). 
This  choir  was  not  only  placed  unsymmetrically  as  regards  tho  axis  of 
the  older  part,  but  also  as  regards  its  own  parts.  It  is  however  lofty 
and  airy,  and  being  lighted  by  a single  row  of  tall  windows,  avoids 
the  defect  of  the  two-storied  arrangement.  These  windows  are  50  ft. 
high,  and  barely  8 ft,  in  width,  which  is  far  too  narrow  in  proportion. 
Their  mullions  are  nearly  40  ft.  in  height ; and  though  triumplis  of 
German  masonic  skill,  are  most  unpleasing  features  of  architectural 
design. 

The  other  church  at  Nuremberg,  that  of  St,  Lawrence,  is  a finer  and 
letter  designed  church  than  St.  Scbald’s.  and  about  one-third  larger. 
It  was  commenced  in  1275,  and  finished  after  202  years’  labour,  and 
shows  in  itself  all  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  German  style,  where 
they  adopted  pointed  architecture,  and  used  it  according  to  their  own 
feelings  and  tastes,  instead  of  importing  a French  cathedral  bodily,  as 
was  done  at  Cologne.  The  three  aisles  of  the  choir,  as  at  St.  Sebald’s, 
are  of  one  height,  but  the  windows  of  two  stories,  and  those  of  tho  poly- 
gonal part,  of  very  tolerable  form  and  tracer}'.  In  tho  nave,  tho  side 
aisles  nre  subordinated  to  tho  central  part ; and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  expansion  of  the  chevet  towards  the  east  is  judicious,  though 
unfortunately  here  carried  to  exaggeration. 

Externally  the  western  front,  though  on  a small  scale,  its  two  towers 
rising  to  tho  height  of  250  ft.  only,  is  as  pleasing  and  pure  a speci- 
men of  its  class  of  design  os  Germany  can  afford.  The  flanks  want  but- 
tresses and  pinnacles,  which,  though  not  required  in  tho  round  Gothic 
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stylo,  can  bo  but  ill  dispensed  with  in  pointed  nrehitooturo.  In  this 
instanco  they  are  particularly  needed,  as  the  building  is  overwhelmed, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  Germany,  by  an  enormously  high  ugly  roof. 

The  principles  of  the  French  schools  of  art  seem  to  have  prevailed 
to  a much  greater  extent  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  we  have  in 
consequence  soveral  churches  of  more  pleas- 
ing design  than  those  last  mentioned.  Among 
these  is  tho  cathedral  at  llalljorstadt,  a 
simple  but  beautiful  church,  not  remarkable 
for  any  very  striking  peculiarities,  but  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  in  general  effect.  The 
great  church,  too,  at  Xanten  may  ho  quoted 
as  another  very  favourable  speoimen,  though 
far  more  essentially  German  in  its  arrange- 
ment. The  western  front  is  older  than  the 
rest,  and  is  Gorman,  wholly  without  French 
influence.  It  lias  no  central  entrance,  but 
two  bold  massivo  towers.  The  church  be- 
hind these  iij  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
and  tho  14th  centuries.  It  is  generally  good 
in  detail  and  proportion,  but  arranged,  as 
seen  in  the  plan,  in  a manner  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  French  method,  though  common 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  polygonal 
form  is  retained  both  for  the  apse  and  for  tho 
chapels,  but  without  adopting  the  chevct 
with  its  surrounding  aisle,  nor  tho  absolute  seclusion  of  tho  choir  as  a 
priestly  island  round  which  tho  laity  might  circulate,  but  within  whoso 
sacred  precincts  they  were  not  permitted  to  eider.  It  is  observable 
that  in  those  districts  where  chevets  are  most  frequent,  generally 
speaking,  tho  Catholic  religion  has  had  the  firmest  hold.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  people  had  declined  to  adopt  that  arrangement,  it  was 
a sign  that  they  were  ripe  for  the  Reformation,  which  accordingly 
they  embraced  as  soon  as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised. 

In  tho  south  of  Germany  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  tendency  to  raise  the  side  aisles  to  tho  same  height  as  the 
central  one,  which  eventually  became  tho  rule  in  the  great  brick 
churches  of  Munich  and  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  the  piers  or  pillars  be- 
coming mere  posts  supporting  what  was  practically  a horizontal  roof. 
In  tho  north  the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  the  other  way— to  ex- 
aggerate the  clerestory  at  the  expense  of  the  aisles.  A notable  example 
of  this  is  found  in  tho  nave  at  Magdeburg,  where  the  side  aisles  are 
practically  little  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  whole  height  of  tho  church  ; 
and  there  being  no  triforium,  the  clerestory  windows  rest  apparently 
on  the  vault  of  the  side  aisle.  This  has  now  no  doubt  a disagreeable 
effect,  but  when  filled  with  painted  glass  the  case  must  have  been  dif- 
ferent, and  the  effect  of  this  immense  screen  of  brilliant  colours  must 
have  been  most  beautiful. 

A better  example  of  this  arrangement  is  found  in  the  cathedral  at 
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Metz,  where,  from  its  proximity  to  France,  tho  details  arc  bettor,  and 
the  whole  style  better  understood.  Externally,  it  must  Imj  confessed, 
the  immenseheight  of  the  clerestory  gives  to  the  church  a wire-drawn 
appearance,  very  destructive  of  architectural  beauty  ; but  internally, 
partly  from  the  effect  of  perspective  and  partly  from  tho  brilliancy  of 
such  glass  as  remains,  criticism  is  disarmed.  The  result,  however  con- 
trary to  tho  rules  of  art,  is  most  fascinating ; and  at  all  events  it  is 
an  error  in  a far  more  pleasing  direction  than  that  of  the  southern 
architects. 

Among  the  larger  fragments  of  churches  found  in  Germany,  two  m 
Bohemia  deserve  particular  attention— one,  St.  Veit  at  Prague,  pro- 
jected in  1346,  in  imitation  of  the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  and  intended 
almost  to  rival  it  in  extent.  It  remains,  however,  like  its  great 
prototype,  a choir  with  an  unfinished  transept,  but  less  fortunate  in 
being  without  any  apparent  chance  of  ever  being  completed.  As  might 
be  expected  from  its  ago,  it  is  less  pure  in  style,  but  still  a very  noblo 
design.  The  other,  the  church  at  Kuttenberg,  commenced  in  1330,  is 
simpler  in  outline  and  better  in  proportion,  though  not  quite  so  large. 
Had  it  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  surpassed  by  few  churches 
in  Germany.  It  too,  however,  is  only  a choir— a mere  fragment  of  a 
noble  but  too  ambitious  design. 

These  may  porliaps  bo  considered  tho  great  and  typical  examples 
of  the  pointed  stylo  as  applied  to  church  architecture  in  Germany ; 
but  besides  theso  there  are  numerous  examples  scattered  all  over  the 
country',  many  of  which,  as  less  directly  under  French  influence,  dis- 
play an  originality  of  design,  and  sometimes  a beauty,  not  to  bo  found 
in  the  larger  examples. 

Among  these  is  the  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Lahn.  This  build- 
ing belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century',  and  exhibits  the 
transitional  stylo  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  with  less  admixture  of 
foreign  taste  than  is  to  Ire  found  in  almost  any  subsequent  examples. 
Though  measuring  only  about  180  ft.  by  75,  it  has,  from  its  crown  of 
towers  and  general  design,  a more  imposing  appearance  extenially 
than  many  buildings  of  far  larger  dimensions.  Tho  interior  is  also 

singularly  impressive.  .....  . . 

The  church  of  St.  Emeran  at  Batisbon,  a square  building  of  about 
tho  same  ago  and  stylo,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  series 
of  galleries  which  surround  tho  whole  of  the  interior,  being  in  fact 
the  application  of  tho  system  of  double  chapels  (sec  p.  580)  to  a parish 
churoh  • not  that  vaulted  galleries  are  at  all  rare  in  Germany,  but 
generally  speaking  they  are  insertions ; here  they  seem  part  of  the 

'^A^htdporta  in  Saxony  there  is  a very  elegant  church  of  the  best 
Oire  and  both  in  design  and  detail  very  different  from  anything  else 
in  Germany  Its  immenso  relative  length  gives  it  a perspective  rarely- 
found  in  this  country,  whore  squareness  is  a much  more  common 

characteristic.  , , 

At  Oppenheim  is  a church  the  choir  of  which  is  a simple  and 
pleasing  Gorman  apse  with  elongated  windows.  The  nave,  four  hays 
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in  length,  is  an  elaborate  spocimen  of  German  omamontation  in  its 
utmost  extravagance,  and,  considering  its 
age,  in  singularly  bad  taste,  at  least  the  lower 
part.  The  clerestory  is  unobjectionable,  but 
the  tracery  of  the  windows  and  walls  of  the 
side  aisles  shows  how  ingeniously  it  was  pos- 
sible to  misapply  even  tho  beautiful  details 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  At 
Werner’s  Chapel,  Bacliarach,  on  the  lihine, 
this  is  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  fragment  that  remains,  it  must,  if  it 
ever  was  completed,  have  been  one  of  tho  best 
specimens  of  German  art  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  The  nave  of  the  cathedral  at  Meissen, 
though  mnrked  by  many  of  tho  faults  of 
German  design,  is  still  a beautiful  example 
of  well-understood  detail. 

As  a purely  German  design  nothing  can 
surpass  tho  Maria  Kircho  at  Muhlhausen 
(woodcut  No.  G 1 4).  The  nave  is  nearly  square, 

87  ft.  and  105,  and  divided  into  5 aisles  by  4 
rows  of  pillars  supporting  the  vaults,  all  at  the  same  level. 


Maria  Kirche  at  MuhlhauMrn. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


To  tho 


615. 


View  uf  Marla  Kirclic  ut  Mulilliauneu.  Kroiu  Putt  rich,  Dcnkmiiler. 
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west  is  a triple  frontispiece,  and  to  the  east  (woodcut  No.  615)  the 
three  apses,  which  form  so  favourite  an  arrangement  with  the  Germans. 
Externally  its  attenuation  is  painful  to  one  accustomed  to  the  soberer 

work  of  French  archi- 
tects; but  this  fault  is 
not  here  carried  to  any- 
thing like  the  excess 
found  in  other  churches. 
Internally  the  effect 
is  certainly  pleasing, 
and  altogether  there  are 
perhaps  few  better  spe- 
cimens of  purely  Ger- 
man design  in  pointed 
architecture.  The 
church  of  St.  Rlasius, 
in  the  same  town,  is  far 
from  being  so  good  au 
example  of  the  style. 

The  cathedral  at  Er- 
furth  is  a highly  orna- 
mented buildiug,  but. 
though  possessing  beau- 
tiful details  in  jrnrts, 
yet  shows  the  slen- 
derness of  construction 
which  is  so  frequent  a 
fault  in  German  Gothic 
buildings.  The  church 
of  St.  Severus  in  the 
same  town  resembles 
that  at  Muhlhauscn, 
but  possesses  so  cha- 
racteristic a group  of 
throe  spires'  over  what 
we  would  consider  the 
transept  — or  just  in 
front  of  the  apse  — 
that  it  is  illustrated 
(woodcut  Xo.  616). 
It  certainly  looks  like 
..  „ . _ „ ... . a direct  lineal  descend- 

616.  St.  Severn*  Church  at  hrfurtb.  From  Puttrtch,  Denknmler. 

ant.  from  the  old  Ro- 
man basilican  apse  grown  into  Gothic  tallness.  Though  common  in 
Germany,  placod  either  here  or  at  the  west  front,  I do  not  know 


1 The  facade  designed  for  the  cathedral  a!  ment,  though  on  a much  larger  scale,  and 

1-ouv.tin  (mentioned  at  page  725)  was  idea*  infinitely  richer  in  ornament 

tical  with  thin  group  of  npirps  in  nriang**- 
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of  any  single  example  of  such  an  arrangement  either  in  France  or 
England. 

To  the  same  class  of  square  churches  with  slightly  projecting  chan- 
cels belongs  the  Frauen  Kirche  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  most  ornate 
of  its  kind,  and  possessing  also  in  its  triangularly  formed  porch  another 
peculiarity  found  only  in  Germany.  The  principal  entrances  to  the 
cathedrals  of  Ratisbon  and  Erfurth  are  of  this  description — the  latter 
being  the  richest  and  boldest  porch  of  the  kind. 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  the  daring  degree  of  attenuation 
to  which  tlie  Germans  delighted  to  carry  their  works  is  the  choir 
(woodcut  No.  Tilt)  added  in  1353  and  1413  to  the  old  circular  church  > 
of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-l  'Impel le.  As  we  now  see  it.  the  effect  is 
certainly  unpleaaing ; but  if  these  tall  windows  wore  filled  with  painted 
glass,  and  the  walls  and  vault  coloured  also,  the  effect  would  l>o  widely 
different.  Perhaps  it  might  then  be  even  culled  beautiful ; but  with 
scarcely  a single  exception  all  those  churches  aro  now  deprived  of  this 
must  indispensable  part  of  their  architecture,  and,  instead  of  being  the 
principal  part  of  the  design,  the  windows  are  now  only  long  slits  in 
the  masonry,  giving  an  appearance  of  weakness  without  adding  to  the 
beauty  or  riehness  of  the  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Nieholai  Kirche  at  Zerbst.  and  the 
Petri  Kirche  at  Gorlitz,  both  splendid  late  specimens  of  this  exagge- 
rated class  of  German  art.  By  colour  they  might  be  restored,  but  as 
seen  now  in  the  full  glare  of  the  cold  daylight  they  want  almost  every 
requisite  of  true  art,  and  neither  their  size  nor  their  constructive  skill 
suffices  to  redeem  them  from  the  reproach. 


Spires. 

• 

Except  the  open-work  spires  above  described,  and  the  others  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  pages,  those  of  Germany  are  not,  as  a general 
rule,  remarkable  either  for  their  beauty  or  their  elevation.  There  is 
one  at  Landshut,  however,  that  is  an  exception  to  this  remark,  being 
425  ft.  in  height,  principally  constructed  of  brick,  of  very  graceful 
outline,  though  composed  of  too  many  parts  and  divided  into  too  many 
stories  to  jwssess  all  the  requisites  of  a good  spire.  That  attached  to 
the  cathedral  at  Frankfort  has  also  been  much  admired,  but  though 
some  of  its  details  are  certainly  good,  it  by  no  meuns  merits  tho  praise 
that  has  l>eeu  bestowed  upon  it. 
a. 

HU 
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Circular  Churches. 


In  adopting  the  pointed  style,  the  Germans  almost,  wholly  abandoned 
tlieir  old  favourite  circular  form ; tho  Liobfrauen  church  at  Treves, 

quoted  above,  p.  570,  being  almost 
tho  only  really  imi>ortunt  example 
of  a church  in  this  stylo  ap- 
proaching to  a rotunda.  Chapter- 
houses  are  as  rare  in  Germany  as 
in  France,  and  those  that  arc 
found  are  not  generally  circulur 
in  either  country.  There  is  a 
baptistery  attached  to  tho  cathe- 
dral at  Moisscn,  and  one  or  two 
other  insignificant  examples  else- 
where ; but  tho  most  pleasing 
object  of  this  class  is  tho  Anna 
chupcl,  attached  to  the  principal 
church  at  Heiligenstadt.  It  is 
said  that  it  always  was  dedicated 
to  tho  sainted  mother  of  tho  Vir- 
gin, but  it  would  require  more 
than  tradition  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  originally  designed  as  a 
baptistery  or  a tomb-house.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  its 
class  anywhere  to  be  found,  and 
so  elegant  as  to  make  us  regret 
the  rarity  of  such  structures. 


Church  Furniture. 


sir.  Anna  chipri  at  iMiiiwnMndt.  From  The  churches  of  Germany  are 

Putlricb,  I Wikmiilrr.  . J 

not  generally  rich  in  architectural 
furniture.  Few  rood-lofts  are  found  spanning  from  pillar  to  pillar  of 
the  choir  liko  that  at  tho  Madelaine  of  Troyes  (woodcut  No.  584); 
and  though  some  of  tho  screens  that  separate  the  choirs  of  the  churches 
are  rich,  they  are  seldom  of  good  design.  The  two  at  Naumborg  are 
perhaps  ns  good  as  any  of  their  class  in  Germany.  Generally  they' 
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wore  used  as  tho  lectoiium — virtually  the  pulpit — of  the  churches.  In 
most  instances,  however,  tho  detached  pulpit  in  the  nave  was  substi- 
tuted for  these,  and  there  are  numerous  examples  of  richly-carved 
pulpits,  but  none  of  beautiful  design.  Generally  they  are  overloaded 
with  ornament,  and  many  of  them  disfigured  with  quirks  and  quibbles, 
and  all  the  vagaries  of  later  German  art. 

Tho  fonts  are  seldom  good  or  deserving  of 
attention,  and  tho  original  altars  have  almost 
all  boon  removed,  either  from  having  fallen  to 
decay,  or  to  make  way  for  some  more  favourite 
arrangement  of  modem  times. 

Tho  “Sacraments  llauslcin”  (tho  reccptaclo 
for  tho  sacred  cloments  of  tho  communion)  is  a 
peculiar  article  of  furniture  frequently  found  in 
German  churches,  and  in  some  of  tli06e  of  Bel- 
gium, though  very  rare  in  France  and  unknown 
in  England,  but  on  which  the  German  artists 
seem  to  have  lavished  more  pains  than  on 
almost  any  other  article  of  church  decoration. 

Thoso  in  St.  Lawrence’s  church  at  Nurem- 
berg and  at  Ulm  are  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary pieces  of  elal>omto  architecture 
ever  oxeeuted  in  stone,  and  have  always  been 
looked  on  by  the  Germans  as  chefs-d’oeuvre  of 
art.  Had  they  been  able,  they  would  have 
delighted  in  introducing  the  same  extrava- 
gances into  external  art : fortunately  the  ele- 
ments forced  them  to  confine  them  to  their 
interiors.  Nothing,  however,  can  show  more 
clearly  what  was  tho  tendency  of  their  art,  and 
to  what  they  aspired,  than  these  singular  erec- 
tions, which,  notwithstanding  their  absurdity, 
considering  their  materials,  must  excite  our 
wonder,  liko  the  concentric  balls  of  tho 
Chinese.  To  some  extent  also  they  claim  our 
admiration  for  the  lightness  and  the  elegance 
of  their  structure.  Simplicity  is  not  the  cha- 
racteristic of  tho  German  mind.  A difficulty 
conquered  is  what  it  glories  in,  and  patient 
toil  is  not  a means  only,  but  an  end,  and  its 
expression  often  excites  in  Germany  moro  admiration  than  either  loftier 
or  purer  art. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  much  of  tho  extravagance 
which  we  find  in  later  German  architecture  arose  from  the  reaction  of 
the  glass-painters  on  the  builders.  AY  hen  first  painted  glass  was  ex- 
tensively introduced,  the  figures  were  grouped  or  separated  by  archi- 
tectural details,  such  as  niches  or  canopies,  copied  literally  from  the 
stone  ornaments  of  the  building  itself.  Before  long,  however,  tho 
painter,  in  Germany  at  least,  spumed  at  being  tied  down  to  copy  such 


i.  Sacraments  Hausbln  at  Nu- 
remberg. From  Chapuy. 
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mechanical  and  constructive  exigencies ; he  attenuated  his  columns, 
bent  and  twisted  his  pinnacles,  drew  out  his  canopies,  and  soon  in- 
vented for  himself  an  architecture  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
stone  Gothic  around  him  that  the  architecture  shown  on  the  paintings 
of  Pompeii  bears  to  the  temples  and  buildings  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. In  Germany,  painters  and  builders  alike  were  striving  after 
lightness,  but  in  this  the  painter  was  enabled  by  his  material  easily 
to  outstrip  the  mason.  The  essentially  stone  character  of  architecture 
was  soon  lost  sight  of.  With  the  painter  the  finials,  the  crockets, 
and  tho  foliage  of  the  capitals  again  became  copios  of  leaves  instead 
of  the  conventional  representations  of  nature  which  they  arc  and  must 
be  in  all  true  art.  Like  Sir  James  Mall  in  modern  times,  the  specu- 
lative mind  in  Germany  was  not  long,  when  advanced  thus  far,  in 
suggesting  a vegetable  theory  for  the  whole  art.  All  these  steps  are 
easily  to  Ire  traced  in  the  sequence  of  German  jminted  glass  still 
preserved  to  us.  The  more  extravagant  and  intricate  tho  design,  the 
more  it  was  admired  by  tho  Germans.  It  was  therefore  only  natural 
that  the  masons  should  strive  after  the  samo  standard,  and  shoidd  try 
to  realise  in  stone  tho  ideas  which  tho  painters  had  so  successfully 
started  ou  the  plain  surface  of  the  glass.  The  difficulty  of  the  task 
was  an  incentive.  Almost  all  the  absurdities  of  the  later  styles  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  to  this  source,  and  were  it  worth  while,  or  wero 
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this  the  place,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  true  art 
from  this  cause.  One  example  must  suffice,  taken  from  a church  at 
Chemnitz  (woodcut  No.  619),  where  what  was  usual,  perhaps  ad- 
missible, in  glass,  is  represented  on  stoue  as  literally  as  is  conceivable. 
When  art  came  to  this,  its  revival  was  impossible  among  a people  with 
whom  such  absurdities  could  be  admired,  as  their  frequency  proves 
them  to  have  been.  What  a fall  does  all  this  show  in  that  people  who 
invented  the  old  IJound-Gothic  style  of  the  Rhenish  and  Lombard 
churches,  which  still  excite  our  admiration  as  much  from  the  simple 
majesty  of  their  details  as  from  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  mass ! 

Civil  Architecture. 

If  the  Germans  failed  in  adapting  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
to  the  simple  tonus  and  purposes  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  were 
still  less  likely  to  be  successful  when  dealing  with  the  more  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  civil  buildings.  It  seldom  is  difficult  to  impart  a 
certain  amount  of  architectural  character  and  magnificence  to  a single 
hall,  especially  when  the  dimensions  are  considerable,  the  materials 
good,  and  a certain  amount  of  decoration  admitted ; but  in  grouping 
together  as  a wholo  a number  of  small  apartments,  to  be  applied  to 
various  uses,  it  requires  great  judgment  to  enable  every  part  to  express 
its  own  purpose,  and  good  taste  to  prevent  the  whole  degenerating 
merely  into  a collection  of  disjointed  fragments.  These  qualities  the 
Germans  of  that  age  did  not  possess,  besides  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  littlo  demand  for  civil  edifices  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries.  It  is  probable  that  the  freo  cities  were  not  organised  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Belgium,  or  had  not  the  same  amount  of  manufac- 
turing industry  that  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  the  great  hulls  in  that 
country,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  Kauf  Haus  at  Mayeuce,  no 
example  has  come  down  to  our  days  that  can  bo  said  to  be  remarkablo 
for  architectural  design.  Even  this  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
pulled  down  in  1812.  It  was  but  a small  building.  135  ft.  in  length  by 
92  in  width  at  one  end,  and  75  at  the  other.  It  was  built  in  the  best 
time  of  German  ]>ointed  architecture,  and  was  a pleasing  specimen  of  its 
class.  At  Cologne  there  is  a sort  of  Guildhall,  the  Gurzcnich,  and  a 
tower-like  fragment  of  a town-hall,  both  built  in  the  best  ago  of  archi- 
tecture ; and  in  sumo  of  the  other  Rhenish  towns  there  are  fragments  of 
art  more  or  less  beautiful  according  to  the  ago  of  their  details,  but  none 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Belgian  edifices  of  the  same  class. 

The  only  really  im|K>rtant  palace  of  this  stylo  is  the  Schloss  Ma- 
rienbnrg  in  Prussia,  which,  though  of  the  best  age  (1309),  and  exten- 
sively and  richly  ornamented,  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  this 
class  of  buildings,  and  as  bad  a piece  of  architecture  as  Germuny  pos- 
sesses. Some  of  the  castles  in  which  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  the 
day  resided  are  certainly  fine  and  picturesque  buildings,  but  seldom 
remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  either  of  design  or  detail.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  domestic  residences.  Many  of  the  old  high 
gabled  houses  in  the  streets  are  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  pro- 
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duce  picturesque  combinations  in  themselves  and  with  one  another ; 
but  as  works  of  art  few  have  any  claim  to  notice,  and  neither  in  form 
nor  detail  are  they  worthy  of  admiration. 

Among  more  miscellaneous  monuments  may  be  named  the  weigh 

tower  at  Andemacli, 
with  its  immense 
crane,  showing  how 
any  object  may  bo 
made  architectural  if 
designed  with  taste. 
The  Schono  Bran- 
nen,  or  “ Beautiful 
Fountains,”  in  the 
market-place  at  Nu- 
remberg, is  one  of 
the  most  unexcep- 
tionable pieces  of 
German  design  in 
existence.  It  much 
resembles  the  con- 
temporary crosses 
erected  by  our  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  beloved 
queen  Eleanor,  but 
it  is  larger  and  taller, 
the  sculpture  better, 
and  better  disposed, 
and  the  whole  de- 
sign perhaps  unri- 
valled among  monu- 
ments of  its  class. 
The  lightness  of  the 
upper  part  and  the 
breadth  of  the  basin 
at  its  base  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  stability 
which  greatly  contri- 
butes to  its  effect. 

In  the  same  town 
of  Nuremberg  are 
several  houses  pre- 
senting very  elegant 
specimens  of  art  in 
their  details,  though  few  that  now  at  least  afford  examples  of  complete 
designs  worthy  of  attention.  The  two  parsonagos  or  residences  attached 
to  the  churches  of  St.  Sebald  and  St.  Laurence  are  among  the  host. 
Tlie  bay  window  (woodcut  No.  (521)  from  the  facade  of  the  former  is  as 
pleasing  a featuro  as  is  to  be  found  of  its  class  in  any  part  of  Germany. 


Sclilinc  Brunnen  at  Nuremberg.  From  Chapuy. 
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In  all  countries  tlio  specimens  of  domestic  art  arc,  from  obvious 
causes,  more  liable  to  alteration  and  destruction  than  works  of  a more 
monumental  class.  Making  every  allowance  for  this,  still  Germany 
seems  moro  deficient  than  the  neighbouring  countries  in  domestic 
architecture  in  the  pointed  stylo,  nnd  one  can  hardly  avoid  the  con- 
viction that  this  form  was  never  thoroughly  adopted  bv  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  it  consequently  never  had  much  hold  on  their  feel- 
ings or  taste,  and  died  out  early,  leaving  only  some  wonderful  speci- 
mens  of  masonic  skill  in  the  more  monumental  buildings,  but  very 
few  evidences  of  true  art  or  of  sound  knowledge  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  architectural  effect. 


621 . Uay  Window  from  St,  Scbald,  NureuiU'rK. 
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Pointed  Architecture  in  Italy. 

The  history  of  the  pointed  stylo  in  Italy  is  even  loss  instructive  than 
that  of  the  same  art  in  Germany.  Indeed,  if  regarded  only  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  importance  con- 
sists in  the  evidence,  imprinted  on  the  buildings  of  the  country,  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  the  Northern  races  with  their 
feudal  system  was  felt  here,  of  the  duration  of  that  influence,  and  the 
degree  in  which  it  was  modified  by  tlio  Italian  element  which  lay 
beneath.  All  this  can  be  read  at  a glance  in  the  architecture  of  the 
age,  and  nowhere  is  it  depicted  with  the  samo  clearness  and  fixod  so 
unalterably  and  indelibly  as  it  is  in  Italy. 

To  tho  mere  student  of  architecture,  too,  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
at  what  points  it  failed  to  equal  the  contemporary  styles  on  this  side 
of  tlie  Alps,  and  from  what  causes,  thus  revealing  to  ns  the  secrets  of 
the  success  of  tho  French  architects,  which,  without  this  test,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  detect.  In  Italy  we  find  buildings  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  size  by  any  others  in  Europe.  The  best  possible  construc- 
tion is  combined  with  the  most  beautiful  material.  The  vaulted  roofs 
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arc  of  tlio  most  daring  construction,  supported  by  coupled  piers ; and 
the  pointed  arch,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  usually  laid,  is  used 
currently  in  every  part ; and  yet  with  all  this,  theso  buildings  are  only 
cold,  unmeaging,  inartistic  productions,  with  all  the  defects  and 
hardly  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  true  pointed  Gothic  edifices.  This 
being  so,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  find  out  to  what  the  one  stylo  owes 
its  perfection,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  want  of  success  in  the 
other. 

One  great  cause  of  this  seems  to  lie  deep  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  however  excellent  in  other  depart- 
ments of  art,  no  Italians  were  ever  great  architects.  The  Etruscans, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  not  extensive  builders,  though  what  they  did 
they  seem  to  have  done  well.  The  Homans  borrowed  a style  from 
the  Greeks,  which  they  nover  understood,  and  which  they  misused, 
misapplied,  and  spoilt.  The  Lomlmrds  were  Germanic  foreigners  in 
the  land,  and  great  and  original  as  builders  only  so  long  as  they 
retained  their  nationality.  No  sooner  did  their  distinct  character  die 
out  and  the  indigenous  race  resume  its  sway,  than  their  architecture 
decayed ; they  adopted  the  then  fashionable  style  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  adopted  it  late,  without  comprehending  its  principles. 
Dissatisfied  with  their  own  productions,  the  Italians  quickly  abandoned 
it,  and  returned  to  the  old  classical  style.  This  last  change  seems  to 
have  been  made  far  more  from  associations  with  the  name  of  Home, 
which  alone  rendered  them  and  their  peninsula  illustrious,  than  from 
any  distinct  perception  either  of  the  beauty  of  the  style  itself  or  of 
its  fitness  for  their  purposes.  Unfortunately  for  Europe,  the  revival 
of  classical  literature  at  the  same  time  led  the  Northern  nations  to 
follow  in  tho  same  vicious  path,  and  to  cover  tho  land  with  all  the 
absurdities  of  the  revived  classical  school. 

Among  tho  material  causes  that  aided  this  natural  disposition 
or  defect  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  one  of  the  principal  was  their 
dislike  to,  or  inaptitude  for  appreciating  tho  beauties  of  stained 
glass. 

In  a previous  chapter  it  has  been  attempted  to  explain  how  all- 
important  this  was  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Gothic  style.  But  for  its 
introduction,  the  architecture  of  France  would  bear  no  resemblance 
to  what  wo  there  find.  In  Italy,  though  the  people  loved  poly- 
chromy,  it  was  always  of  the  opaque  class.  They  delighted  to  cover 
the  walls  of  their  churches  with  frescoes  or  mosaics,  to  enrich  their 
floors  with  the  most  gorgeous  pavements,  and  to  scatter  golden  stars 
on  a blue  ground  over  their  vaults ; but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  they  fill, 
or  design  to  fill,  their  windows  with  painted  glass,  l’erhaps  the  glare 
of  an  Italian  sun  may  have  tended  to  render  its  brilliancy  intolerable. 
More  probably  tho  absence  of  stained  glass  in  Italy  is  owing  to  its  in- 
compatibility with  fresco-painting,  the  effect  of  which  would  bo  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  tho  transparent  material.  The 
Italians  were  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  old  and  favourite  mode  of 
decoration  in  which  they  excelled.  This  adhcrenco  to  the  old  method 
of  ornamenting  churches  enabled  them,  in  the  loth  and  16th  centuries. 
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to  eurpass  all  tho  world  in  the  art.  of  painting,  bnt  was  fatal  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  pointed  style,  and  to  its  successful  intro- 
duction into  the  land. 

The  first  effect  of  this  was  that  tho  windows  in  Italian  churches 
were  all  small,  and  devoid  of  trocerv  with  all  its  beautiful  accompani- 
ments. The  walls,  too,  were  consequently  solid,  and  quite  sufficient, 
by  their  own  weight,  to  abut  tho  thrust  of  the  arches : so  that  neither 
projecting  or  flying  buttresses  nor  pinnacles  were  needed.  The  build- 
ings were  thus  deprived  externally  of  all  the  aspiring  vertical  lines  so 
characteristic  of  tho  time  Gothic.  Tho  architects,  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony arising  from  tho  want  of  these  features,  were  forced  to  recur  to 
the  horizontal  cornices  of  the  classical  times,  and  to  cover  their  walls 
with  a series  of  {tunnelling,  which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is  both 
unmeaning  and  inconsistent. 

Internally,  too,  having  no  clerestory  to  make  room  for,  and  no  con- 
structive necessities  to  provide  for,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
tho  best  design  is  that  which  covers  the  greatest  space  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  materials,  and  with  tho  least  encumbrance  of  tho  floor. 
With  builders  this  is  the  golden  rule,  but  with  architects  it  is  about 
tho  worst  that  can  possibly  be  adopted.  The  Germans  were  not  free 
from  this  fault,  but  tho  Italians  carried  it  still  further.  If  on  four 
or  five  piers  they  could  support  tho  vault  of  a wholo  nave,  they  never 
dreamed  of  introducing  more.  A French  architect  in  the  same  space, 
though  probably  superior  in  constructive  skill,  would  have  introduced 
eight  or  ten.  An  Italian  would  carry  the  vaults  of  the  side  aisles  to 
the  same  height  as  that  of  tho  nave,  if  ho  could.  A Northern  architect 
knew  how  to  keep  the  two  in  due  proportion  to  one  another,  whereby 
ho  obtained  greater  height  and  greater  width  in  tho  same  bulk,  and  an 
appearance  of  height  and  width  greater  still,  by  the  contrast  between 
the  parts.  He  gave  hi  the  building,  moreover,  a character  of  strength 
and  stability  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  size. 

In  the  same  manner  the  Northern  architects,  while  they  grouped 
shafts  together,  kept  them  perfectly  distinct,  so  ns  to  allow  every  one 
to  boar  its  projxirtional  part  of  the  load,  and  perform  its  allotted  task. 
The  Italians  never  comprehended  this  principle,  but  merely  stuck 
pilasters  back  to  back,  in  imitation  of  tho  true  architects,  producing 
an  unmeaning  and  ugly  pier.  The  same  incongruity  occurs  in  every 
part  and  in  every  detail.  It  is  a stylo  copied  without  understanding, 
and  executed  without  feeling.  The  beauty  of  the  sculptured  foliage 
and  tho  elegance  of  the  details  sometimes  go  far  to  redeem  those  faults. 
Tho  Italians,  though  bad  architects,  were  always  beautiful  carvers,  and 
as  a Southern  people,  were  free  from  the  vulgarities  sometimes  apparent 
farther  North.  They  never  fell  into  the  wild  lmrbarisms  that  some- 
times disfigure  even  the  best  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  When 
{tainting  is  joined  to  sculpture,  the  architecture  may  escape  censure, 
owing  to  tho  subordinate  position  it  then  occupies.  Unfortunately 
there  are  only  two  churches  of  any  importance  in  this  style  that  retain 
all  their  {tainted  decorations — the  church  at  Assisi,  and  the  Cortosa 
near  I‘avia.  From  this  circumstance  they  are  perhaps  the  most  admired 
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in  Italy.  In  others  tlio  plain  blank  spaces  left  for  colour  are  still 
plain  and  void.  Wo  see  the  work  of  the  architect  unaided  by  the 
painting  which  was  intended  to  set  it  off,  and  we  cannot  blit  condemn 
it  as  displaying  at  once  bail  taste  and  ignorance  of  the  true  Gothic  style. 

The  geographical  limits  of  the  Italian  Gothic  stylo  are  easily  de- 
fined, but  before  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  in  Italy 
two  totally  distinct  classes  of  pointed  architecture.  The  first,  intro- 
duced from  Sicily,  a direct  descendant  of  the  Saracenic  and  Byzantino 
styles,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  either  the  French  or  German. 
This  arose  in  the  11th  century,  and  will  form  the  theme  of  the  next 
chapter.  It  perished  almost  entirely  about  the  time  that  the  other 
penetrated  across  the  Alps. 

The  Northern  style,  imported  in  the  beginning  of  tho  13th  century, 
exactly  corresponded  with  the  limits  attained  by  the  Gorman  race  to 
which  it  belongs.  Wherever  they  settled  in  sufficient  numbers  to  in- 
fluence the  population,  there  it  is  found ; and  in  the  exact  ratio  in 
which  German  blood  is  known  to  exist  in  a particular  locality,  does  tho 
pointed  style  prevail.  It  is  thus  found  all  over  Lombardy  and  tho 
valley  of  the  Po.  It  extends  down  the  centre  of  Italy  to  Sienna  and 
Orvieto.  It  prevailed  at  one  time  at  Florence  and  in  Bologna ; but 
nowhere,  except  in  Venice  and  Genoa,  extended  to  tho  coasts.  The 
shores  of  Italy  were  so  thickly  peopled  before  the  arrival  of  the  bar- 
barians that  those  districts  were  never  permanently  affected  by  them. 
In  Rome  the  Gothic  style  is  found  timidly  displaying  itself  in  one 
church — the  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva — of  tho  lGth  century,  but  it 
took  no  root  in  60  Italian  a city.  It  probably,  however,  exists  at  Benc- 


vento,  and  may  also  be  found  in  some  of 
the  smaller  towns;  but  to  the  north  of 
Pavia  only  did  it  attain  considerable  pro- 
minence. 

One  of  tho  earliest,  or  perhaps  the  very 
first  Italian  edifice  into  which  tho  pointed 
arch  was  introduced,  is  the  fine  church  of 
St.  Andrea  at  Vercelli,  commenced  in  the 
year  1219  by  the  Cardinal  Guala  Bicchi- 
ori,  and  finished  in  three  years.  This  pre- 
late, having  been  long  legate  in  England, 
brought  back  with  him  an  English  archi- 
tect called,  it  is  said,  Brigwithe,  and  en- 
trusted him  with  the  erection  of  this  church 
in  his  native  place. 

In  plan,  this  church  is  certainly  very 
like  an  English  one,  terminating  squarely 
towards  the  east,  and  with  side  chaplets  to 
the  transepts,  arranged  very  much  as  we 
find  them  at  Buildwas,  Kirkstall,  and  other 


622.  Plan  of  the  Church  at  Verc«*lH. 
From  Oaten’ h BAiikunat  In  Lotnbuniol. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 


churches  of  this  class  and  size,  only  that 

here  they  aro  polygonal,  which  was  hardly  over  the  case  in  England. 
But  with  this  English  plan  all  influences  of  the  English  architect  seem 
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to  have  ceased,  the  rest  being  built  in  purely  Italian  style.  Externally, 
the  pointed  arch  nowhere  appears,  all  the  doors  and  windows  lieing 
circular-headed  ; and  internally  it  is  confined  to  the  pier-arches  of  tho 
nave  and  tho  vaulting  of  the  roof.  Tho  facade  is  flanked  by  two  tall, 
slender,  square  towers  at  the  angles ; and  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept  is  covered  by  one  of  thoso  elegant  octagonal  domes  which 
the  Italians  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  and  which  is  in  fact  tho  one 
original  and  good  feature  in  their  designs.  The  external  form  of  this 
church  is  interesting,  as  being  the  prototype  which  was  so  greatly 
expanded  two  centuries  afterwards  l>y  a German  architect  in  the 
design  of  Milan  cathedral. 

A few  years  after  this,  in  1220,  a church  wns  commenced  at  Asti, 
and  the  tower  finished  in  1 260.  This  allowed  time  for  a more  complete 
development  of  the  pointed  style,  which  here  appears  not  only  inter- 
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nally,  but  externally.  Tall  lancet  windows  appear  in  the  flanks,  and 
even  the  doorways  assume  this  form  in  their  canopies  at  least,  if  not 
in  their  openings.  The  porch  shown  in  the  view  (woodcut  No.  023) 
is  a later  addition,  and  a characteristic  specimen  of  the  style  during 
the  14th  century.  This  church  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  examples  in 
which  thoso  elegant  terra-cotta  cornices  of  little  intersecting  arches 
seem  to  have  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  most  remarkable  church  of  this  ago  is  that  of  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi,  commenced  a.d.  1228,  and  finished,  in  all  essentials  at  least, 
a.d.  1253.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a German  named  Jacob,  or 
Jacopo.  Certainly  no  French  or  English  architect  would  havo  designed 
a double  church  of  this  class,  and  no  Italian  could  have  drawn  details 
so  purely  Northern  in  character  as  thoso  of  the  upper  church.  In  the 
lower  church  there  are  hardly  any  mouldings  that  mark  the  style,  but 
still  its  character  is  certainly  rather  German  than  Italian.  This  church 
depends  on  its  painting  much  more  than  on  its  architecture  for  its 
magnificence  and  character.  In  the  first  place  it  is  small,  the  upper 
church  being  only  225  ft.  long,  by  36  in  width  ; and  though  the  lower 
one  has  side  aisles  which  extend  the  width  to  100  ft.,  the  upper 
church  is  only  60  ft.  in  height,  and  the  lower  about  half  as  high,  so  that, 
it  is  far  too  small  for  much  architectural  magnificence.  None  of  its 
details  are  equal  to  those  of  contemporary  churches  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps.  The  whole  church  is  covered  with  fresco-paintings  in  great 
variety  and  of  the  most  l>eautiful  character,  which  render  this  church 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  admired  of  all  Italy.  Without  its 
frescoes,  and  if  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  it  would  hardly  attract 
any  attention.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  example  showing  to  what  extent 
polychromatic  decoration  may  be  profitably  carried,  and  how  it  should 
be  done ; and  also  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Italians 
allowed  foreigners  to  introduce  their  style  and  mode  of  ornamentation 
into  the  country. 

If  from  these  we  turn  to  the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  Fadua  ( 1 231  - 
1307),  we  find  the  unsettled  architectural  ideas  of  the  Italians  assuming 
another  form  altogether.  It  is  no  longer  a German  or  Englishman 
trying  to  engraft  his  own  upon  the  old  round-arched  Lombard  style, 
but  an  attempt  to  amalgamate  those  old  fotms  with  the  Byzantine 
cupolas  of  the  neighlsmring  city  of  Venice.  A signal  failure  was  the 
result,  for  an  uglier  church  can  hardly  be  found  anywhere.  Its  Eastern 
domes,  its  German  spires  and  narrow  galleries  of  pointed  arches,  make 
up  an  aggregate  that  could  exist  nowhere  else.  We  cannot  regret  that 
it  found  no  imitators : on  the  contrary,  tho  style  in  the  valley  of  the 
I’o  seems  to  have  settled  down  into  what  is  generally  known  as  Italian 
pointed  Gothic,  of  which  St.  Anastasio  at  Verona  (1307)  may  be  taken 
as  the  type.  This  variety  is  not  without,  some  beauties  of  its  own,  but 
certainly  inferior,  both  in  originality  of  design  and  power  of  expression, 
to  tho  round-arched  style  which  it  superseded,  and  immeasurably  so 
in  completeness  and  finish  of  arrangement  and  detail  to  tho  Northern 
style,  which  it  was  so  vainly  trying  to  imitate. 

The  cathedrals  of  Sienna  and  Orvieto  (the  former  commenced  in 
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1243,  llie  latter  in  1200)  are  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most  suc- 
cessful specimens  of  Italian  pointed  Gothic.  They  are  those  at  least 

in  which  the  system  is  carried  to 
the  greatest  extent  without  either 
foreigir  aid  or  the  application  of 
distinctly  foreign  details.  These 
two  buildings,  moreover,  both  retain 
their  original  facades  as  completed 
by  the  first  architects,  whilo  the 
three  great  churches  of  this  stylo — 
the  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Milan — were  all  left  unfinished, 
as  well  as  many  others  of  the  smaller 
churches  of  Italy.  That  at  Sienna 
illustrates  forcibly  the  tendency  ex- 
hibited by  the  Italian  architects  to 
adhere  to  the  domical  forms  of  the 
old  Etruscans,  which  the  Romans 
amplified  to  such  an  extent,  and 
the  Byzantines  made  peculiarly 
their  own.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Italians  only,  of 
all  the  Western  mediteval  builders, 
showed  any  predilection  for  this 
form  of  roof.  On  this  side  of  the 
Alps  it  would  have  been  made  the 
most  beautiful  of  architectural  forms. 
In  Italy  there  is  no  instance  of  more  than  moderate  success — nothing, 
indeed,  to  encourage  imitation.  Even  the  instance  now  before  us  is 
no  exception  to  these  remarks,  though  one  of  the  boldest  efforts  of 
Italian  architects.  In  plan  it  ought  to  have  been  an  octagon,  but 
that  apparently  would  have  made  it  too  large  for  their  skill  to 
execute,  so  they  met  the  difficulty  by  adopting  a hexagonal  form, 
which,  though  producing  a certain  variety  of  perspective,  fits  awk- 
wardly with  the  lines  of  columns,  and  twists  the  vaults  to  an  unplea- 
sant extent.  Still  a dome  of  moderate  height,  and  58  ft.  in  diameter, 
covering  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  with  sufficient  space  around 
it  to  give  it  dignity,  is  a noble  and  pleasing  feature,  the  merit  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Combined  with  the  rich  colouring 
and  gorges ius  furniture  of  the  church,  it  makes  up  a whole  of  great. 
Iteauty.  The  circular  pier  arches,  however,  and  the  black  and  white 
stripes  by  which  the  elevation  is  marked,  detract  considerably  from 
the  effect  of  the  whole — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  though  the 
Italians  still  considor  this  a beauty.  The  facade  of  this  cathedral  is 
represented  (woodcut  No.  (525).  It  consists  of  three  great  portals, 
the  arches  of  which  are  equal  in  size,  though  the  doorway  in  the  centre 
is  larger  than  those  at  the  sides.  Abovo  this  is  tho  invariable  circular 
window  of  the  Italian  architects,  and  tho  whole  is  crowned  by  a steep 
triangular  gable. 


624*  Plan  of  Cathedral  at  Sienna.  From  the 
Kplises  FrindjMto  d'Kurope. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 
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Tlio  carved  architectural  ornaments  of  this  facade  are  rich  and 
elaborate  in  the  extreme,  though  figured  sculpture  is  used  to  a much 
less  extent  than  in  Northern  portals  of  the  same  age.  It  is  also  observ- 
able that  the  strong  horizontal  lines  do  not  harmonise  with  the  aspiring 
character  of  pointed  architecture. 


The  cathedral  of  Orvieto  is  smaller  and  simpler,  and  less  rich  in  its 
decorations,  than  that  at  Sienna,  with  the  exception  of  its  facade,  which 
is  adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting.  Indeed  this  three-gabled  front 
may  be  considered  the  typical  one  for  churches  of  this  class.  The 
facades  intended  to  have  been  applied  to  the  churches  at  Florence, 
Bologna,  Milan,  and  elsewhere,  were  no  doubt  very  similar  to  that  re- 
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presented  in  woodcut  No.  025.  As  a frontispiece,  if  elaborately  sculp- 
tured and  painted,  it  is  not  without  considerable  appropriateness  and 
even  beauty  ; but,  as  an  architectural  object,  it.  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
the  double- towered  facades  of  the  Northern  cathedrals,  or  even  to  those 
with  only  one  great  tower  in  the  centre.  It  has  besides  the  defect  of 
not  expressing  what  is  behind  it,  the  central  gable  being  always  higher 
than  the  roof,  and  the  two  others  merely  ornamental  appendages. 
Indeed  this,  as  well  as  the  Italian  Gothic  buildings  generally,  depended 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  carving  for  its  effect,  far  more  than  on 

architectural  de- 
sign properly  so 
called. 

By  far  the 
greatest  and  most 
perfect  example 
of  Italian  Gothic 
is  the  church  of 
Sta.  .Maria  dei  Fi- 
ori,  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  one 
of  the  largest  and 
finest  churches 
produced  in  the 
middle  ages — as 
far  as  mere  gran- 
deur of  concep- 
tion goes,  per- 
haps the  very 
test,  though  con- 
siderably marred 
in  the  execution. 

The  building 
of  the  church 
was  commenced 
in  the  year  1294 
or  1298  (it  is 
not  quite  clear 
which),  from  the 
designs  and  under 
the  superintend- 
ence of  Amolplio 
da  Lapo,  for 
unfortunately  in 
this  stylo  wo 
know  the  names 
of  all  the  archi- 
tects ; and  all  the 

churches  show  traces  of  individual  caprice,  and  the  misdirected  efforts 
of  individuals,  instead  of  the  combined  national  movement  which  pro- 


Flan  of  Catlimlnil  at  Florence.  From  Iaaticlle,  Kdificc*  OrcuUlre*. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 
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ducod  such  splendid  results  in  Franco  and  England.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  how  far  Amolplio  carried  the  building,  but  probably  as  high  as 
the  springing  of  the  vaults,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1300.  After 
this  the  works  proceeded  more  leisurely,  but  tho  nave  and  smaller 
domes  of  the  choir  were  proltably  completed  as  we  now  find  them  in 
the  first  20  years  of  the  1 4th  century.  Tho  great  octagon  remained 
uncovered  till  Brunelleschi  commenced  the  present  dome,  a.ii.  1420, 
and  completed  it  in  all  essential  pirts  before  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1444.  Tho  building  may  therefore  be  considered  as  essentially  con- 
temporary with  tho  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  is  very  nearly  of  the 


627.  Section  of  Dome  ami  part  of  Nave  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 In. 


same  size,  covering  84,802  ft.  (Cologne  81,401),  and,  as  far  as  mere 
conception  of  plan  goes,  then!  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  tho  Floren- 
tine cathedral  far  surpasses  its  German  rival.  Nothing  indeed  can  bo 
finer  than  tho  general  plan  of  the  Indian  church.  A vast  nave  leads 
to  an  enormous  dome,  extending  into  the  triapsal  arrangement  so 
common  in  tho  early  churches  of  Cologne,  and  which  was  repeated  in 
the  last  and  greatest  effort  of  the  middle  ages,  or  rather  tho  first,  of  the 
new  school — the  great  church  of  .St.  I’etcr  at  Home.  In  the  Florentine 
church  all  these  pirts  arc  better  subordinated  and  proportioned  than 
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in  iuiy  other  example,  nml  the  mode  in  which  the  effect  increases  and 
tho  whole  expands  as  wo  approach  from  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum 
is  unrivalled.  All  this,  alas!  is  utterly  thrown  away  in  the  execution. 
Like  all  inexperienced  architects,  Amolpho  seems  to  have  thought 
that  greatness  of  parts  would  add  to  the  greatness  of  the  whole,  and  in 
consequence  used  only  4 great  arches  in  the  whole  length  of  his  nave, 
giving  the  central  aisle  a width  of  55  ft.  clear.  Tho  whole  width  is 
within  10  ft.  of  that  of  Cologne,  and  the  height  about  the  same;  and 

yet,  in  appearance,  tho  height  is 
about  half,  and  tho  breadth  less 
than  half,  owing  to  tho  better  pro- 
portion of  the  parts  and  to  the 
superior  appropriateness  in  the  de- 
tails on  the  part  of  tho  German 
cathedral.  Here  the  details  are 
positively  ugly.  Tho  windows  of 
the  side  aisles  are  small  and  mis- 
placed, those  of  the  clerestory  mero 
circular  holes.  The  proportion  of 
the  aisles  one  to  another  is  bad,  tho 
vaults  ill  formed,  and  altogether  a 
colder  and  less  effective  design  was 
not  produced  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  triapsal  choir  is  not  so  ob- 
jectionable as  the  nave,  but  there 
are  largo  plain  spaces  that  now 
look  cold  and  flat ; tho  windows  arc 
too  small,  and  there  is  a gloom 
ulsmt  the  whole  which  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  more  than  pro- 
1 mble  that  tho  original  intention 
was  to  paint  the  walls,  and  not  to 
colour  tho  windows,  so  that  these 
defects  are  not  perhaps  eliargcablo 
to  the  original  design. 

Externally  the  fayadc  was.  never 
finished,  and  we  can  only  fancy  what 
was  intended  from  the  analogy  of 
Sienna  and  Orvieto.  Tho  flanks  of 
the  nave  are  without  buttresses  or 
pinnacles,  and  with  only  a few  in- 
significant windows  would  be  pain- 
fully flat,  except  for  a veneer  of 
coloured  marbles  disposed  in  pannels  over  the  whole  surface.  For 
an  interior  or  a pavement  such  a mode  of  decoration  is  admissible;  but. 
it  is  so  unconstructive,  so  evidently  a mero  decoration,  that  it  gives  a 
weakness  to  the  whole,  and  a most  unsatisfactory  appearance  to  so 
largo  a building.  This  is  much  less  apparent  at  the  east  end ; the  out- 
line is  here  so  broken,  and  the  main  lines  of  the  construction  so  plainly 
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marked,  that  the  mere  tilling  in  in  comparatively  unimportant.  Thin 
part  is  the  great  beauty  of  the  church,  and  ns  far  an  it  was  carried  up 
according  to  the  original  design,  is  extremely  beautiful.  Eveta  the 
plainness  and  flatness  of  the  nave  serve  as  a foil  to  set  off  the  beauty 
of  the  choir.  Above  the  line  of  the  cornice  of  the  side-aisles  there  is 
nothing,  except  the  first  division  of  tho  drum  of  the  dome,  which 
follows  the  lines  of  the  clerestory,  that  can  l>e  said  to  belong  to  the 
original  design.  It  has  long  been  a question  what  Arnolpho  originally 
intended,  and  how  he  meant  to  cover  tho  great  octagomd  sjkicc  he 
had  prepared.  All  knowledge  of  his  intentions  seems  to  havo  been 
lost  within  a century  after  his  death : at  least  in  the  accounts  wo 
have  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  which  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  Brunelleschi's  design  for  the  dome,  no  refereneo  is  made 
to  any  original  design  as  then  existing,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
known  how  Arnolpho  intended  to  finish  his  work.  Judging  from  tho 
work  so  far  as  it 
was  carried  by  him , 
with  the  know- 
ledge which  we 
nowhave  of  Italian 
architecture  of  that 
age,  wo  can  form 
a very  probable 
conjecture  of  his 
design  for  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  likely 
that  this  consisted 
of,  internally,  a 
dome  something 
like  the  present, 
but  flatter,  spring- 
ing from  the  cor- 
nice 40  ft.  lower 
than  the  present 
one,  and  pierced 
with  o]>enings  on 
each  fuce. 

Externally,  it 
was  probably  to 
be  arranged  some- 
thing like  that 
of  Chiaravalle, 
near  Milan  (wood- 
cut  No.  629),  built 
in  1221,  of  course 
with  different  de- 
tails, but  in  sto- 
ries, so  as  to  render  the  construction  easy  ; and  this  would  have  been 
carried  up  to  a height  of  not  less  than  500  ft.,  about  equal  to  the  length 


Dome  at  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan.  From  a drawing  by 
K<1.  Kdlkt  iwr,  Kaq. 
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of  the  church.  The  three  semi-domes  around  the  great  dome  must  have 
been  intended  to  bo  covered  with  miniature  octagonal  spires  of  the 
same  class,  and  between  these  the  vast  substructures  show  that  it  was 
intended  to  carry  up  4 great  spires,  probably  to  the  height  of  400  ft. 

Had  all  this  been  done  (and  something  very  like  it  certainly  was 
intended),  neither  Cologne  Cathedral,  nor  any  church  in  Europe, 
either  aneiont  or  modern,  could  be  compared  with  this  groat  and  glo- 
rious apse.  As  it  is,  the  plain,  heavy,  simple  outlined  dome  of  Bru- 
nelleschi acts  like  an  extinguisher,  and  crushes  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  composition,  and  both  internally  and  externally  destroys 
all  harmony  between  the  parts.  It  has  deprived  us  of  the  only  chance 
that  ever  existed  of  judging  of  the  effect  of  a great  Gothic  dome  ; not 
indeed  such  a dome  as  might  on  the  same  dimensions  have  l>ecn  exe- 
cuted on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  but  still  in  the  spirit,  and  with  much 

of  the  poetry,  which  gives 
such  value  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  builders  in  those  days. 

But  for  this  change  in  the 
plan,  the  ambition  of  the  Flo- 
rentines might  have  been  in 
some  measure  satisfied,  whose 
instructions  to  the  architect 
were,  that  their  cathedral 
“ should  surpass  everything 
that  human  industry  or  hu- 
man power  had  conceived  of 
great  and  beautiful.” 

About  a century  later 
(1390),  the  Bolognese  deter- 
mined on  the  erection  of  a 
monster  cathedral,  that,  in  so 
far  as  size  went,  would  have 
been  more  than  double  that  at 
Florence.  According  to  the 
plans  that  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  was  to  have  been  about 
800  ft.  long  and  525  wide 
across  the  transepts ; at  the 
intersection  was  to  have  been 
a dome  130  ft.  in  diameter,  or 
only  6 ft.  less  than  that  at 
Florence ; and  the  width  of 
both  nave  and  transepts  was 
6 .;o.  riun  ..f  uh-  pan  rxmitni  or  si.  ivtronio,  iMopm.  to  have  been  183  ft.:  so  that 
From  wu-beking.  Scale  mo  ft.  to  i in.  the  whole  would  have  covered 

about  21 2,000  ft.,  or  nearly  the 
same  area  as  St.  Peter’s  at  Home,  and  three  times  that  of  any  French 
cathedral ! Of  this  vast  design,  only  about  one-third,  or  74,000  square 
ft.,  was  ever  executed ; and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  stopped  there,  as  no 
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uglier  building  was  ever  designed  or  executed.  The  plan  and  section 
of  it  (woodcuts  Nos.  l!30  and  (>31)  are  not  without  interest,  as  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  Italian  design,  and  useful  for  comparison 
either  with  such  buildings  as  the  beautiful  cathedral  at  Bourges,  which 
has  aisles  of  different  heights  like  this,  or  to  illustrate  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  which  comes  next  in  our  series. 


631.  Section  of  St.  I’etroniu,  Bologna.  From  Wiebeklng.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 in. 

As  will  bo  seen  from  tho  plan,  the  great  object  of  the  architect 
seems  to  have  been  to  cover  the  greatest  possible  space  from  the  fewest 
possible  points  of  support,  using  his  side  chapels  to  get  internal  instead 
of  external  buttresses.  In  this  design,  tho  square  of  the  vault  of  the 
central  nave  becomes  the  modulus,  instead  of  that  of  tho  side-aisles  as 
in  all  true  Gothic  buildings,  llenco  the  nave  is  constructed  with 
only  six  bays  in  length  instead  of  twelve,  and  ull  the  other  parts  are 
lean  and  wide  in  proportion. 

The  cathedral  of  Milan,  which  is  certainly  the  most  remavkablo  as 
well  as  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  churches  erected  in  the 
middle  ages,  was  commenced  in  tho  year  1385,  by  order  of  John  Ga- 
leazzo,  first  Duke  of  Milan,  and  consecrated  in  1418,  by  which  time 
all  the  essential  parts  seem  to  have  been  completed,  though  tho  central 
spire  was  not  finished  till  about  the  year  1440  by  Brunelleschi. 

The  design  for  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  by  Henry 
Arlez  of  Gemunden,  or  as  the  Italians  call  him,  dc  Gamodia,  a German 
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architect ; and  it  in  certain  that  a foreigner  must  have  been  employed 
— the  details  and  many  of  the  forms  are  so  essentially  Northern ; but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  control  tho  whole,  for 
all  the  groat  features  of  tho  church  are  as  thoroughly  Italian  as  the 
details  are  German  : it  is  therefore  by  no  means  improbable  that  Marco  de 

Campiliono,  as 
the  Italians  as- 
sert, or  some 
other  native  art- 
ist, was  joined 
with  or  control- 
led him. 

In  size  it  is 
the  largest  of  all 
Mediieval  cathe- 
drals, covering 
107,782  ft.  In 
material  it  is 
the  richest,  be- 
ing built  wholly 
of  white  marble, 
which  is  scarce)  y 
the  case  with  any 
other  church, 
largo  or  small ; 
and  in  decora- 
tion it  is  tho 
most  gorgeous : 
the  whole  of 
tho  exterior  is 
covered  with 
tracery,  and  tho 
amount  of  carv- 
ing and  statuary 
lavished  on  its 
pinnacles  and 
spires  is  unri- 
valled by  any 
otlior  building  of 
Europe.  It  is  al- 
so built  wholly 
(with  the  ex- 

Plan  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Milan.  From  Chicsl  Principal!  d'Kuropa.  x . c .■» 

Scale  mo  ft.  u>  i in.  ception  of  the 

facade)  accord- 
ing to  one  design.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  the  appearance  of 
this  wonderful  building  is  not  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  great  edifices  on  this  side  of  tho  Alps.  Cologne,  if  complete, 
would  l>e  more  beautiful ; Hhoirns,  Chartres,  Amiens,  and  Bourges  leave 
a far  more  satisfactory  impression  on  the  mind  ; and  oven  the  little 
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church  of  St.  Ouon  will  convoy  far  more  pleasure  to  tho  true  artist  than 
this  gorgeous  temple. 

The  cause  of  all  this  it  is  easy  to  understand,  as  all  or  nearly  all 
its  defects  arise  from  the  introduction  of  Italiun  features  into  a Gothic 
building;  or  rutlier,  jierhaps,  it  should  be  said,  that  all  that  was 
allowed  the  German  architect  was  to  ornament  an  Italian  cathedral. 
Taking  the  contemi>omry  eathedrul  of  St.  l’etronio  at  ltologna  as  our 
standard  of  comparison,  it  will  l>c  seen  that  the  section  (woodcut 
No.  t>31)  is  almost  identical  both  as  to  dimensions  and  form ; but  from 


Section  uf  Cathedral  of  Milan.1 


From  Wiebcklng.  Scale  60  ft.  to  1 In. 


the  plan,  it  will  lie  perceived  that  tho  German  system  prevailed  in 
doubling  tho  number  of  piers  between  tho  central  and  side-aisles, 
and  so  far  saved  the  church.  The  two  smidl  clerestories,  however, 
still  remain ; and  although  the  design  avoids  the  mullionlcss  little 
circles  of  Bologna,  there  is  only  space  for  little  openings,  which 
might  rather  bo  called  attic  than  clerestory  windows.  The  greater 
quantity  of  light  being  thus  introduced  by  tho  tall  windows  of  the 


* The  plan  and  section  being  taken  from  plan  to  be  the  more  correct  of  the  two,  though 

two  different  writers,  there  is  a slight  diacre-  I have  no  menus  of  being  quite  certain 

pancy  between  the  scales.  I believe  the  regarding  this. 
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outer  aisle,  tlie  appearance  is  that  of  a building  lighted  from  below, 
which  is  fatal  to  architectural  effect. 

The  German  architect  seems  to  have  designed  great  portals  at  each 
end  of  the  transepts,  as  shown  in  the  model  still  preserved  on  the  spot. 
This  was  overruled,  and  three  small  polygonal  apses  substituted. 
Instead  of  the  great  octagonal  dome  which  an  Italian  would  have  pluced 
upon  the  intersection  of  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
German  influence  has  confined  it  to  tho  central  aisle,  which  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  regretted  than  any  other  mistake  in  tho  building.  The 
choir  is  neither  a French  ekevot  nor  a German  or  Italian  upse,  but  a 
compromise  between  the  two,  a French  circlet  of  columns  enclosed  in 
a German  polygonal  termination.  This  part  of  the  building,  with  its 
simple  forms  and  three  glorious  windows,  is  perhaps  an  improvement 
on  both  tho  methods  of  which  it  is  compounded. 

. This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  tho  French  chovet  arrangement  to 
be  found  in  all  Italy.  It  is  extremely  rare  to  find  in  that  country  an 
aisle  running  round  the  choir,  but  not  opening  into  it,  with  the  circlet 
of  npsidal  chapels  which  is  so  universal  in  France.  The  Italian  church 
is  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  a combination  of  a circular  Eastern  church 
with  a Western  rectangular  nave,  but  a direct  copy  from  the  old 
Human  basilica. 

The  details  of  the  interior  are  almost  wholly  German.  The  great 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  with  their  niches  and  statues,  are  the  only  com- 
promise between  tho  ordinary  German  form  and  the  great  deep  ugly 
capitals,  fragments  in  fact  of  classical  entablatures,  which  disfigure  the 
cathedrals  of  Florence  and  llologna,  and  so  many  other  Italian  churches. 
Had  the  ornamentation  of  tlieso  been  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the 
vault,  they  would  have  been  unexceptionable ; as  it  is,  with  all  their 
richness  their  effect  is  unmeaning. 

Externally,  the  appearance  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Sta.  Maria  doi 
Fiori ; the  apse  is  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque,  and  the  central  dome 
(excepting  the  details)  exactly  similar,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  to 
what  I believe  to  have  lieen  the  original  design  of  tho  Florentine  church. 
The  nave  is  nearly  as  flat  as  at  Florence,  the  clerestory  not  being  visible  ; 
but  the  forest  of  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses  and  the  richness  of  the 
ornamentation  go  far  to  hide  that  defect.  The  facade  was  left  un- 
finished. as  in  so  many  others  of  tho  great  chnrches  of  Italy.  Pellegrini 
was  afterwards  employed  to  finish  it,  and  a model  of  his  design  is 
still  preserved.  This  plan  is  such,  that  it  is  fortunate  that  it  was  not 
carried  out.  The  facade  was  finished,  as  we  now  see  it,  from  the  designs 
of  Ainati,  by  order  of  Napoleon.  It  is  common-place,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  age,  but  inoffensive.  The  doorways  are  part  of  Pelle- 
grini's design,  and  tho  medhcval  forms  lieing  placed  over  those  of  the 
cinque-cento,  produce  a strangely  incongruous  effect.  Several  original 
designs  for  this  west  front  are  still  preserved.  One  of  these,  with  two 
small  square  towers  at  the  angles,  as  at  Vercelli  and  elsewhere,  no  doubt 
was  the  Italian  design.  The  German  one  is  preserved  by  llassi,1  of 

1 l>i.s|uieri  d*Architectura. 
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634.  Design  for  Fanatic  of  Milan  Cathedral.  From 
Basal. 


which  woodcut  No.  634  is  a tracing : had  this  lxten  executed,  the  facade 
would  have  been  about  one-third,  or  100  ft.  wider  than  tliat  of  Cologne. 
If  the  height  of  the  towers  had 

“ ru  • • • • ps 

been  greater  in  the  same  pro] tor-  H 1 1 

tion,  they  would  have  been  the  P"1  ’ ' '>  • • P»  J 

tallest  in  the  world.  In  that  case  fjT  e C 

the  effect  would  have  been  tho  •■w’  ^ f cw3  ^ ^ n i | 

same  here  as  at  Cologne,  of  short-  r jf  Z-y.j  [y  i— i_r-i  1 

ening  and  overpowering  the  rest  ^ ,m  f.,*,  of  miUk  cubedmi.  r«m 

of  the  building  to  a painful  extent.  Bawl. 

A medium  design  botweon  these 

two,  with  spires  rising  to  the  same  height  as  the  central  one,  or  about 
360  ft.,  would  perhaps  have  the  happiest  effect.  It  is  certain  that  the 
want  of  some  such  features  is  greatly  felt  in  the  exterior  of  this 
building. 

The  Certosa,  near  I’avia,  was  commenced  at  the  same  time  sis  the 
cathedral  at  Milan  (1366).  It  is  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  to  find 
two  buildings,  so  close  to  one  another  in  date  and  locality,  so  dissi- 
milar as  these  are.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an  occurrence  on  this 
sido  of  the  Alps,  till  modern  times  at  least ; and  it  shows  that  in  those 
days  the  Italians  were  nearly  as  devoid  of  any  distinct  principles  of 
architecture  as  wo  have  since  become. 


The  great  difference  here  is  that  there  is  no  trace  of  foreign  influ 
ence  in  the  building.  It  is  as  purely  Italian  as  St.  Petronio,  and 
perhaj>s  even  worse  in  design — internally  at  least — which  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  painful  than  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  parts,  the  bad  drawing  of  tho  details,  the  malformation 
of  tho  vaidts,  and  tho  meanness  of  the  windows ; but  all  these  defects 


are  so  completely  hidden  by  the  most  gorgeous  colouring  and  furni- 
ture of  such  richness  as  almost  to  be  unrivalled.  So  much  more 


attractive  are  these  two  features  to  the  majority  of  spectators,  and  so 
much  more  easily  understood,  that  nine  visitors  out  of  ten  are  delighted 
with  this  church,  and  entirely  overlook  its  miserable  architecture  in 
the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  its  decorations. 

Externally  the  architecture  is  better  than  in  the  interior.  From 
its  proximity  to  Pavia,  it  retains  its  beautiful  old  galleries  under  the 
roof.  Its  circular  apses,  with  their  galleries,  give  to  this  church,  for 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  a peculiar  character,  harmonizing  well 
with  the  circular-headed  form,  which  nearly  all  the  windows  and  open- 
ings present.  Even  in  the  interior  there  are  far  more  circular  than 
pointed  arches. 

Tho  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  part  of  the  building  is  the  fayade. 


This  was  begun  in  1473,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  Italy  of 
the  Renaissance  style.  It  therefore  does  not  come  within  the  subject 


» of  the  present  chapter. 

It  would  be  a tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  churches  which  were  erected  in  this  style  in  Italy,  as 
liardly  one  of  ’them  possesses  a single  title  to  admiration  beyond  the 
very  vulgar  ono  of  size.  To  this  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  adds  its 
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asKooiation  with  the  great  men  that  lie  buried  in  its  vanlts,  and  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  can  plead  the  exceptional  circumstance  in  that  city  of 
possessing  a facade  ; hut  neither  of  these  has  anything  to  redeem  its 
innate  ugliness  in  the  eves  of  an  architect. 

There  are  two  great  churches  at  Venice,  the  San  Giovanni  e 
Paulo  (1240-1420),  and  the  Frari  (12oO);  but  they  are  both  ontirely 
destitute  of  architectural  merit. 

A much  more  beautiful  building  is  the  Duomo  at  Como,  the  details 
of  which  are  bo  elegant  and  so  unobtrusively  used  as  in  great  measure 

to  mukc  up  for  the  bad 
design  and  awkward  form 
of  the  whole.  Its  facade 
is  perhaps  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Duomo  at  Ferrara. 
Hero  we  do  not  find  the 
richness  of  the  facades  of 
Sienna  or  Orvioto,  nor 
the  elegance  of  the  last 
named ; but  among  the 
few  that  exist  it  stands 
pre-eminent  for  sober  pro- 
priety of  design,  and  the 
good  proportions  of  all  its 

636.  „t  tv™*  Kr.,m  II.,,,,.  , ArchiUCUm.  parta.  The  TCpOSC  Caused 

by  the  solidity  of  tho 
lower  parts,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  ornament  and  lightness  as 
wo  ascend,  all  combine  to  render  it  harmonious  and  pleasing.  It  is 
true  it  wants  tho  aspiring  character  and  bold  relief  of  Northern 
facades ; but  theso  do  not  belong  to  the  style,  and  it  must  suffice  here 
if  wo  meet  with  a moderate  amount  of  variety,  undisturbed  with  any 
very  prominent  instances  of  bad  taste. 

The  true  type  of  an  Italian  facade  is  well  illustrated  in  the  view 
of  St..  Francesco,  Brescia  (woodcut  No.  03f>),  which  may  be  considered 
the  germ  of  all  that  followed.  Whether  the  church  had  three  aisles  or 
five,  the  true  Italian  facade  in  the  ago  of  pointed  architecture  was  always 
a modification  or  extension  of  this  idea,  though  introduced  with  more 
or  loss  Gothic  feeling  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
placed. 

At  Florence  there  is  a house  or  warehouse,  converted  into  a church, 
Orsan  San  Michele  (Ilorreum),  which  has  attracted  a good  deal  of 
attention,  but  more  on  account  of  its  curious  ornaments  than  for  any 
beauty  of  design,  which  it  docs  not,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  possess.  The  little  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina,  at  Pisa,  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  richness  of  its  niches  and  canopies,  and  to  the  sculpture 
which  they  contain.  In  this  the  Italians  were  always  at  homo,  and  " 
pwbably  always  surpassed  tho  Northern  nations.  It  was  far  other- 
wise with  architecture,  properly  so  called.  This,  in  the  age  of  the 
pointed  stylo,  was  in  Italy  so  cold  and  unmeaning,  that  we  do  not 
wonder  at  tho  readiness  there  displayed  to  return  to  the  classical 
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models.  Tlio  Italians  arc  to  be  forgiven  in  this,  but  we  cannot  ho 
easily  forgive  our  forefathers,  who  abandoned  a far  more  beautiful 
style  to  copy  ono  which  they  had  themselves  infinitely  surpassed,  and 
this  only  because  the  Italians,  unable  either  to  comprehend  or  imitate 
the  true  principles  of  pointed  art,  were  forced  to  abandon  its  practice. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  they  had  in  this  respect  sufficient  influence  to  sot 
the  fashion  to  all  Europe. 
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CONTEXTS. 

Circular  churches  — Towers  at  Prato  and  Florence  — Porches  — Civil  buildings  — 
Town-halls  — Venice — Doge’s  palace  — Ca  d'Oro — Conclusion. 


Circular  Buildings. 

There  are  very  few  specimens  of  circular  or  polygonal  buildings  of 
any  class  belonging  to  the  Gothic  ago  in  Italy.  As  churches  it  is  not 
expected  that  we  should  find  any.  Baptisteries  had  also  passed  out  of 
fashion.  One  such  building,  at  l’arina,  commenced  in  119(5,  deserves 
to  Ire  quoted,  not  certainly  for  its  beauty,  but  as  illustrating  those  false 
principles  of  design  shown  in  every  part  of  every  building  of  this  age 
in  Italy. 

Externally  the  building  is  an  octagon,  fi  stories  in  height,  the  4 
upper  of  which  are  merely  used  to  conceal  a dome,  which  is  covered 
by  a flat  wooden  roof.  The  lower  and  upper  stories  are  solid,  the 
others  arc  galleries  supported  by  little  ill-shaped  columns.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  not  the  original  design  of  the  architect,  Ante- 
lami.  No  doubt  he  must  have  intended  to  conceal  the  dome,  or  at 
all  events  to  cover  it,  as  this  was  universally  done  in  Italy ; but 
instead  of  a mere  perpendicular  wall  as  here  used,  the  external  outline 
should  have  assumed  a conical  form,  which  might  have  rendered  it  as 
pleasing  as  it  is  now  awkward.  We  have  no  instance  of  a circular 
building  carried  out  by  Italian  architects  according  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples, so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  they  were  capable  of  in 
this  style,  unless  perliaps  it  is  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona. 
These  take  the  circular  or  polygonal  form  appropriate  to  tombs,  but 
they  aro  on  so  small  a scale  that  they  might  rather  be  called  crosses 
than  mausolea ; and  though  illustrating  all  the  best  principles  of 
Italian  design,  and  an  exuberance  of  exquisite  ornament,  they  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  important  objects  of  high  art.  It  is  from  such 
as  these,  however,  and  from  these  only,  that  we  may  recover  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  art ; for  not  being,  as  tho  Northern  styles,  a progressive 
national  effort,  but  generally  an  individual  exertion,  if  the  architect 
died  during  the  progress  of  a building,  no  one  knew  exactly  how  ho 
Intel  intended  to  finish  it,  and  its  completion  was  entrusted  to  the  caprice 
and  fancy  of  some  other  man,  which  he  indulged,  wholly  regardless  of 
its  congruity  with  tho  work  of  his  predecessor. 
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Towers. 

The  Italians  in  the  age  of  jxiinted  arehiteeturo  were  hardly  more 
successful  in  their  towers  than  in  their  other  buildings,  except  that 
a tower,  from  its  height,  must  always  bo  a striking  object,  and,  if 
accompanied  by  mass,  cannot  fail  to  have  a certain  imposing  appear- 
ance, of  which  no  clumsiness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  can  deprive 
it.  Such  towers  as  the  Asinclli  and  Garisenda  at  Bologna  possess  no 
more  architectural  merit  than  tho  chimneys  of  our  factories.  Most  of 
those  subsequently  erected  were  better  than  those,  but  still  the  Italians 
never  caught  the  true  idea  of  a spire. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  the  Italians  retained  the 
original  square  form,  making  them  as  broad  at  the  summit  as  at  tho 
base.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  are  without  buttresses,  or  any 
projection  on  the  angles  to  give  them  even  an  appearance  of  strength. 
'The  consequence  is,  that  when  they  placed  a spire  on  such  an  edifice 
as  this,  it  always  fitted  awkwardly  : they  never  understood  tho  art  of 
preparing  for  it,  first  by  the  graduated  buttresses  of  the  base,  then  by 
the  strongly  marked  vertical  lines  of  the  tipper  part  of  the  tower,  and 
above  all  by  the  circlet  of  little  spirelets  round  tho  baso  of  the 
central  spire  that  made  it  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  composition.  If 
the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  placed  an  octagon  on  their  square  towers, 
it  seemed  an  accident  for  which  nothing  was  prepared,  and  the  spire  was 


617  View  of  the  Dnomo  At  Prato.  From  Wiebeking. 
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separated  from  it  only  By  bold  horizontal  cornices  instead  of  vertical 
lines,  as  true  taste  dictated. 

In  fact,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  benefited  less  by  the  experience  or 

instruction  of  their 
Northern  neighbours 
in  tower  - building 
than  in  any  other 
feature  of  the  style, 
and  to  have  retained 
their  old  forms  in 
these  after  they  had 
abandoned  them  in 
other  parts  of  tlicir 
churches.  The  tow- 
ers of  Asti  (1266) 
and  Sienna  (rebuilt 
in  1380)  are  illus- 
trated in  woodcuts 
Nos.  623  and  625. 
Thcro  certainly  is 
little  art  in  these. 
A more  pleasing  spe- 
cimen is  the  tower 
(woodcut  No.  637) 
attached  to  the  Duo- 
mo  at  1’rato  (about 
1 31 2),  which  may 
be  considered  as  a 
specimen  of  the  very 
best  class  of  Italian 
tower  design  of  this 
ago,  although  in  fact 
its  only  merit  con- 
sists in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  open- 
ings in  every  story 
upwards,  so  as  to 
give  a certain  degree 
of  lightness  to  the 
upper  part.  This  was 
almost  always  ac- 
complished on  this 
side  of  the  Alps  by 
diminishing  the  dia- 
meter. When  a spire 
is  to  be  added,  that 


633.  Campanile,  Palaiao  Scaliipfri.  Verona.  From  Street'a  Work. 


' is  the  only  admis- 
sible mode ; but  when 


the  building  is  to  be  crowned  by  a cornice  as  this  at  Prato,  the  mode 
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hero  shown  is  per- 
haps preferable. 

Tlie  tower  which 
is  attached  to  the 
palace  of  tho  Scali- 
gori  at  Verona  (wood- 
cut  No.  638)  is  per- 
lu»i>s  as  graceful  as 
any  other,  and  as 
characteristic  of  tho 
Italian  principles  of 
tower-building.  Tho 
lower  part  is  abso- 
lutely plain  and  so- 
lid, tho  upper  story 
of  the  square  being 
pierced  with  ono 
splendid  throo-light 
window  in  each 
face,  above  which  is 
a boldly  projecting 
comice  marking  the 
roof.  On  this  is 
placed  an  octagon 
two  stories  in  height. 
If  the  lower  had  lieen 
broken  by  turrets  or 
pinnacles  at  tho  an- 
gles, it  would  have 
added  much  to  tho 
effect.  As  it  is,  it 
seems  only  a make- 
shift to  eke  out  the 
height  of  the  whole ; 
but  the  upper  octa- 
gon with  its  boldly 
projecting  comice  is 
in  itself  as  graceful 
as  anything  of  the 
kind  in  Italian  archi- 
tecture. 

The  campanile  at- 
tached to  the  church 
of  St.  Andrea  at  Man- 
tua (woodcut  No. 
639)  is  moro  com- 
pletely Gothic  both 
in  its  design  and 
dotails.  Its  vertical 


639.  Campanile,  S.  Andrea,  M mins.  From  Street 
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lines  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  string-courses  and  cornices  are  of 
moulded  brickwork,  which  is  a pleasing  and  characteristic  feature  in 
the  architecture  of  Lombardy. 

The  worst  part  of  this  design  is  the  smallness  of  the  octagon  and 
spire,  and  the  unconnected  mode  in  which  they  aro  placed  on  the  roof 
of  the  tower. 

The  typical  examplo  of  Italian  towers  is  that  erected  close  to  the 
Duomo  at  Florence  (woodcut  No.  640)  from 
designs  by  Giotto,  commenced  in  1324,  and 
considerably  advanced,  if  not  nearly  finished, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  two  years  afterwards. 

Though  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  that  has 
lreen  lavished  on  it,  it  certainly  is  a very  beau- 
tiful building.  Being  covered  with  ornament 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  it  has  not  that 
nakedness  which  is  the  reproach  of  many  others, 
and  the  octagonal  projections  at  the  angles 
give  it  considerable  relief.  Besides  this,  the 
openings  are  very  pleasingly  graduated.  It  is 
virtually  solid  for  about  one-third  of  its  height. 
The  middlo  division  consists  of  two  stories, 
each  with  two  windows,  while  the  upper  part 
is  lighted  by  one  bold  opening  on  each  face  as 
at  l’rato.  All  this  is  good.  One  great  defect  of 
the  composition  is  its  straightness.  The  slight- 
est expansion  of  the  baso  would  have  given  it 
great  apparent  stability,  which  its  height  re- 
quires. Another  fault  is  its  lxdng  divided  by 
too  strongly  marked  horizontal  courses  into  dis- 
tinct stories,  instead  of  one  division  falling  by 
imperceptible  degrees  into  the  other,  as  in 
Northern  towers.  It  has  yet  another  defect  in 
common  with  the  Duomo  to  which  it  belongs : 
this  is  the  falso  character  of  its  ornamentation, 
which  chiefly  consists  of  a veneer  of  party- 
colonred  slalis  of  marble,  which,  however  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  is  objectionable  as  not  forming  u 
part  of  the  apparent  construction. 

The  tower  now  rises  to  a height  of  269  ft., 
and  it  was  intended  to  have  added  a spire  of 
about  90  ft.  to  this ; but  unless  it  had  been  more 
gracefully  managed  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  the 
tower  is  certainly  1 tetter  without  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  a spire  in  the  part  already 
executed,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe 

MO.  Uitxnpnniie  at  riorencr.  ^ . 

From  Gaiihabau.1.  Scale  so  ft.  that  Giotto  understood  the  true  principles  of 
spire  building  better  than  his  contemporaries. 
Wo  may  hero  notice  the  Toraccio  of  Cremona,  though  not  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice.  This  is  a monumental  tower  commenced  in  1 296 
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to  commemorate  a peace  made  between  Cremona  and  the  neighbouring 
states  after  a long  and  tedious  contest  for  supremacy.  It  partakes, 
therefore,  like  those  of  St.  Mark’s  and  Modena,  more  of  the  character 
of  a civic  belfry  than  of  a church  tower,  such  as  those  previously 
mentioned.  It  is  the  highest  and  largest,  and  consequently,  according 
to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  finest,  of  Italian  towers.  Its 
whole  height  is  396  ft.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  a square  ungainly 
mass,  without  either  design  or  ornament  of  any  importance.  On  this 
is  placed  an  octagon  and  spire,  which,  though  in  themselves  perhaps 
the  l>cst  specimens  of  their  class  in  Italy,  have  very  littlo  connexion 
either  in  design  or  dimensions  with  the  tower  to  which  they  are 
added. 


Porches. 

Another  feature  very  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy  is 
to  bo  found  in  the  porches  attached  to  the  churches.  Generally  they 
are  placed  on  the  flanks  and  form  side  entrances,  and  in  most  instances 
they  were  added  after  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and 
consequently  seldom  accord  in  style  with  it.  One  has  already  been 
illustrated  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Asti  (woodcut  No.  623) ; 
another,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori  at  Florence, 
is  an  integral  and  beautiful  part  of  the  design. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  class  in  all  Italy  is 
that  attached  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
gioro  at  Bergamo  (woodcut  No.  641).  The  principal  archway  and  the 
doorway  within  it  are  circular  in  form,  although  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  and  ornamented  with  trefoils  and  other  details  of 
the  age.  Above  this  are  three  trefoiled  arches,  the  central  one  con- 
taining an  equestrian  stable  of  a certain  Duke  Lupus,  at  whose  expense 
probably  the  porch  was  built,  and  above  this  is  a little  pagoda-like 
pavilion  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  whole  design  is  so  unconstructive  that  it  depends  more  on  the 
iron  ties  that  are  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  it  together  than  on  any 
system  of  thrusts  or  counterpoises,  which  a true  Gothic  architect 
would  certainly  have  applied. 

The  two  main  pillars  rest  on  lions’  backs,  ns  is  universally  the  case 
in  these  porches  throughout  Italy,  though  rarely  found  anywhere  else. 

Like  most  of  these  Italian  jiorches,  this  one  will  not  stand  criti- 
cism as  a purely  architectural  object,  but  its  details  are  so  beautiful 
and  its  colour  so  fascinating  that  it  is  pleasing  in  spite  of  all  its  de- 
fects of  design,  and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  native  feeling 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  than  the 
more  ambitious  examplos  which  were  erected  under  direct  foreign 
influence.  . 
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641.  North  Porch,  Su.  Maria  Mahore,  Itergamo. 

From  Street  a Itrtek  amt  Marble  of  the  Mobile  Agea. 

Civic  Buildings. 

The  free  towns  of  Italy  required  civic  buildings  almost  to  the  same 
extent  ns  the  contemporary  examples  in  Belgium,  though  not  quite  of 
the  same  class.  Their  commerce,  for  instance,  did  not  require  trade- 
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halls,  but  no  town  was  without  its  town  hall  or  palazzo  publico  and 
belfry.  The  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  of  buildings  of  this  class,  as 
compared  with  churches,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It  cannot 
therefore  bo  expected  that  the  Italians  who  failed  in  the  easier  task 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  harder.  The  town  ball  at  Sienna  is 
perhaps  the  best  existing  oxample,  most  of  the  others  having  been  so 
altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  original  effect.  This  must 
be  pronounced  to  bo  a very  poor  architectural  performance,  flat  and 
unmeaning,  and  without  any  lines  or  stylo  of  ornament  to  group  the 
windows  together  into  one  composition,  so  that  they  are  mere  seat- 
tawed  openings  in  tho  wall. 

That  at  l’erugia  seems  originally  to  have  been  better,  but.  is  now 
greatly  disfigured.  At  Florence  the  Palazzo  Vccchio  is*  more  of  a 
feudal  fortalico  (required,  it  must  bo  confessed,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
citizens  in  order)  than  the  municipal  jialace  of  a peaceful  community. 
In  Ferrara  and  other  cities  the  pulazzo  publico  is  really  and  virtually 
a fortress  und  nothing  else. 

At  Piacenza  it  consists  of  a range  of  bold  pointed  stone  arches, 
supporting  an  upper  story  of  brick,  adorned  with  a range  of  circular- 
headed windows,  richly  ornamented,  and  a pleasing  specimen  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Italians  avoided  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  upper 
parts  of  their  windows  with  tracery  which  they  never  liked,  and  at 
the  same  time  rendered  them  ornamental  externally. 

At  Padua  and  Vicenza  are  two  great  halls  supported  on  arcades, 
in  intention  similar  to  that  of  Piacenza,  but  far  from  possessing  its 
beauty.  That  at.  Padua  remains  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness,  as  hideous 
an  erection  as  any  peqietrated  in  the  middle  ages.  The  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe,  measuring  240  ft.  in  length  by  84  in  width 
(Westminster  Hall  being  238  x 07),  but  wholly  without  ornament  or 
beauty  of  proportion.  Externally  the  arcades  tluit  aro  stuck  to  its 
sides  do  not  relieve  its  mass,  and  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves. 
That  at  Vicenza,  though  originally  very  similar,  has  been  fortunato 
in  having  its  outside  clothed  in  one  of  Palladio’s  most  successful  de- 
signs, being  the  only  instance  perhaps  in  which  an  addition  of  that 
ago  and  style  has  improved  a building  of  the  Gothic  period.  Com- 
paring this  hall  as  it  now  stands  with  that  at  Padua,  it  must  bo  ad- 
mitted that  the  Italians  were  perfectly  correct  in  abandoning  their 
Gothic  for  the  revived  classical  style,  the  improvement  being  appa- 
rent on  the  most  cursory  inspection. 

A numl>er  of  tho  town-halls  or  Brolcttos  in  tho  smaller  towns  still 
remain  unaltered,  or  nearly  so,  and  retain  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
original  design.  The  Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults  at  Cremona  for  in- 
stance (woodcut  No.  642)  only  retpiires  its  lower  arcades  to  be  again 
opened  to  present  all  the  original  features  of  its  design,  which  resembles 
in  almost  every  respect  that  of  Piacenza  aliove  mentioned,  except  that 
the  latter  has  5 arches  below  and  6 windows  above,  instead  of  2 and  3 
as  here  shown.  This  buiWing  is  wholly  of  brick,  like  most  other  civic 
buildings  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Sometimes,  as  at  Piacenza,  the}’  are  of 
stone  below  and  brick  in  the  upper  stories.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
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642. 


I'uliftcc  of  the  JuriBcuneutU  at  Cremona. 


they  aro  entirely  fuced  with  pirty-coloured  marbles  like  the  Broletto 
at  Como  (woodcut  No.  043),  which,  though  not  extensive,  is  a very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  ltest  form  of  civic  architecture  of  the  best 
age  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  standing  as  it  does  between  the  cathedral 
on  the  one  hand  and  its  own  rude  old  belfry  on  the  other,  it  makes  up 
an  extremely  pleasing  group.1 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings  of  this  style  is  the  Great 
Hospital,  Milan.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1450,  and  consequently 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  stylo  was  dying  out.  It  still  retains  more 
of  the  printed  style  und  of  Gothic  feeling  than  could  have  been  found 
in  any  city  farther  south,  or  in  any  one  less  impregnated,  as  it  were, 
with  German  blood  and  feeling. 

Almost  all  the  windows  in  the  part  originally  erected  are  pointed 


1 Similar  buildings  at  Bergamo,  Brescia,  North  of  Italy,  from  which  the  two  last  illus- 
and  Monza  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Street’s  t rations  are  borrowed, 
beautiful  work  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
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in  form,  and  divided  by  mullions.  Their  principal  ornament  eonsiats 
in  garlands  of  flowers  interspersed  with  busts  and  masks  and  figures  of 
Cupids  which  surround  them,  or  run  along  the  string-courses  of  the 
building.  The  whole  of  these  are  in  terra  cotta,  and  make  up  a style 


of  ornamentation  as  original  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  besides  purely  local, 
and  far  superior  to  the  best  copies  of  Northern  details,  or  to  the 
misapplied  forms  of  Gothic  architecture  which  are  so  common  in  Italy. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  north  of  Italy  so  worthy  of  admi- 
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ration,  and  consequently  of  study,  as  the  way  in  which  they  used 
moulded  bricks  of  various  kinds  for  the  decoration  especially  of  the 
civic  buildings,  blit  also  occasionally  in  their  churches.  .Sublimity  is 
not  perhaps  to  lie  attained  in  brick-work  ; the  parts  aro  too  small ; and 
if  splendour  is  aimed  at.  it  may  require  Somo  larger  and  more  costly 
material  to  produce  the  desired  effect  ; but  there  is  no  beauty  of  detail 
or  of  design  on  a small  scale  that  may  not  l»c  obtained  by  the  use  of 
moulded  bricks,  and  they  arc  in  themselves  far  more  durable,  and,  if 
carefully  burnt,  retain  their  sharpness  of  outline  longer,  than  most 
kinds  of  stone. 

Hie  most  common  way  in  which  the  Italians  used  this  material 
was  by  repeating  around  their  openings  or  along  their  cornices  small 
copies  of  Gothic  details,  as  in  this  example  from  a circular  window  in 
the  Broletto  at  Brescia  (woodcut  No.  044).  Where  the  details  are 


644.  Ornamental  Brickwork  from  the  Broletto  at  Brtbcia.  From  Street’s  Work. 

small  and  designed  with  taste,  the  effect  is  almost  equal  to  stone;  but 
where  the  details  are  themselves  on  a largo  scale,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  smallness  of  the  materials  becomes  apparent.  Even 
in  this  example  the  semi-quatrefoils  of  the  principal  band  are  per- 
haps too  large  for  the  other  details,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  be 
offensive. 

Though  not  so  rich,  the  effect  is  almost  as  pleasing  where  the  brick 
is  merely  moulded  on  its  edge  without  any  very  direct  repetition  of 
Gothic  details,  os  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window  shown  in  woodcut 
No.  045,  from  the  cathedral  of  Monza.  Where  great  depth  is  given  so 
as  to  obtain  shadow,  and  long  tiles  are  used  for  the  upper  arch  as  was 
done  by  the  Romans,  an  appearance  of  strength  and  solidity  is  given 
to  tho  construction  unsurpassed  by  that  obtained  in  any  other  material. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  application  of  terra  cotta  ornaments  is 
where  bricks  of  different  colours  are  used  so  as  to  produce  bv  variety 
of  pattern  that  relief  which  cannot  so  well  l>c  given  by  depth  of 
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shadow,  ami  which  is  besides  a perfectly  legitimate  mode  of  ornament 
when  so  Binall  a material 
is  used,  and  when  beauty 
only,  not  sublimity,  is 
aimed  at. 

This  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  Italy  by  intro- 
ducing stone  of  a different 
colour  among  the  bricks, 
its  in  the  two  examples 
from  Verona  (woodcuts 
Nos.  64(5,647);  and  where 
this  mode  of  ornamentation 
is  carried  throughout  the 
building,  the  effect  is  very 
pleasing.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  know  how  to 
projiortiou  the  two  mate- 
rials to  one  another  so  as 
to  produceexactlv  the  effect 
aimed  at,  and  seldom  that 
the  objection  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  of  too  much  or 
too  little  stone  being  used. 

This  want  of  shadow  in 
brick  architecture  is  most 
felt  in  the  cornices,  where 
sufficient  projection  cannot 
be  obtained.  The  defect 
might  Ik;  easily  and  legitimately  got  over  by  the  employment  of  stone 
in  the  upper  members  of  the  cornice,  but  this  expedient  seems  never 
to  have  been  resorted  to. 


Window  from  tli  dallied  nil  of  Monza. 
From  Street's  Work. 


646.  Window  from  Verona.  6i7.  Window  from  Verona.  From  Street’s  Work. 

There  are  few  of  those  brick  buildings  of  the  north  of  Italy  which 
are  not  open  to  just  criticism  for  defects  of  design  or  detail,  but  this 
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may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  they  all  belong  to  an  age  when 
the  Italians  were  using  a style  which  was  not  their  own,  and  employ- 
ing ornaments  of  which  they  understood  neither  the  origin  nor  the 
application.  The  defects  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  inherent 
in  the  material,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  Italians,  were 
wo  to  make  the  attempt  in  a proper  spirit,  we  might  create  with  it  a 
style  far  surpassing  anything  we  now  practise. 

Venice. 

The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture 
of  Italy  in  the  Gothic  period  are  probably'  to  be  found  in  Venice,  the 
richest  and  most  peaceful  of  Italian  cities  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  buildings  of  Venice,  or,  more  correctly', 
of  the  Venetian  Province,  by  themselves,  the  architecture  being  quite 
distinct  both  in  origin  and  character  from  any  other  found  in  Northern 
Italy'.  It  was  not  derived  from  tho  old  Lombard  round  Gothic,  but 
from  the  richer  and  more  graceful  Byzantine.  True  to  its  parentage, 
it  partook  in  after  ages  far  more  of  the  Southern  Saracenic  style  than 
of  the  Northern  Gothic,  still  it  cannot  bo  classed  as  either  Byzantine 
or  Saracenic,  but  only'  as  Gothic  treated  with  an  Eastern  feeling,  and 
enriched  with  many  details  borrowed  from  Eastern  styles. 

The  largest  and  most  prominent  civic  example  of  Venetian  Gothic 
is  of  course  the  Doge’s  Palace  (woodcut  No.  648),  a building  which  all 
the  world  agreed  till  very  lately  in  thinking  very  ugly',  though  an 
attempt  has  recently  lieen  made  to  exalt  it  above  the  Parthenon,  and 
all  that  was  great  and  beautiful  in  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Gothic  Europe. 
There  are  indeed  few  buildings  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge 
calmly  as  of  this,  situated  as  it  is,  attached  to  the  basilica  of  St. 
Mark’s,  facing  the  beautiful  library'  of  Sansovino,  and  looking  on  the 
one  hand  into  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  on  the  other  across  the 
water  to  the  churches  and  palaces  that  cover  the  islands.  It  is  the 
centre  in  fact  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural  group  that  adorns  any 
city  of  Europe  or  of  tho  world — richer  than  almost  any  other  building 
in  historical  associations,  and  hallowed,  especially  to  an  Englishman, 
by  the  noblest  poetry  in  the  world.  All  this  spreads  a halo  over  and 
around  the  building,  that  may  furnish  ample  excuses  for  those  who 
blindly  praise  even  its  deformities.  Tho  soberer  judgment  of  the  critic 
must  not  be  led  astray  by'  such  feelings,  and  while  giving  credit  for 
the  picturesque  situation  of  this  building  and  a certain  grandeur  of 
design,  must  wholly'  condemn  the  execution  of  it.  The  two  arcades 
which  constitute  tho  base  are  from  their  extent  and  from  the  beauty 
of  their  details  as  fine  as  anything  of  their  class  executed  during  the 
middle  ages.  There  is  also  a just  and  pleasing  proportion  between 
the  sirnplo  solidity  of  the  lower,  and  tho  airy — perhaps  slightly'  fantastic 
— lightness  of  the  upper  of  these  arcades.  Had  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  design  been  carried  out,  tho  building  would  rank 
high  with  the  Alhambra  and  the  palaces  of  Persia  and  India,  but  in 
an  evil  hour  it  was  discovered  that  larger  rooms  were  required  for  tho 
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meetings  of  the  council  and  for  state  occasions  tlian  were  originally 
contemplated,  and  the  upper  wall,  which  was  intended  to  stand  on  the 
back  wall  of  the  arcades,  was  brought  forward  even  with  the  front, 
oveqniwering  the  part  below  by  its  ill-proportioned  mass.  This  upper 
story  too  is  far  from  being  beautiful  in  itself.  The  windows  in  it  are  far 
too  few,  are  badly  spaced,  squat,  and  ungraceful ; and  the  introduction 
of  smaller  windows  and  circles  mars  what  pretensions  it  might  have  to 
simplicity  without  relieving  its  plainness.  Its  principal  ornaments  are 


648.  Central  Part  of  the  Fumade  ol  the  Oogc  i Palace,  Venice.  From  Cicognara. 
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two  great  windows,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  These  are  not 
graceful  objects  in  themselves,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  others,  they  look  too  liko  insertions  to  produce  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory effect.  The  pierced  parapet  too  is  poor  and  flimsy,  seen  against 
the  sky.  Had  it  been  placed  as  crowning  the  upper  arcade,  and  backed 
by  the  third  story,  it  would  have  been  as  pleasing  as  it  is  now  poor. 
Had  the  upper  story  been  set  back,  as  was  probably  originally  de- 
signed, or  had  it  been  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  arcades  over  it ; 
had,  in  short,  any  arrangement  of  the  parts  l>een  adopted  but  the  one 
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that  exists,  this  might  have  been  a far  more  beautiful  building  than  it 
is.  One  thing  in  this  paluce  is  worth  remarking  before  leaving  it — that 
almost  all  the  beauty  ascribed  to  its  upper  story  arises  from  the  poly- 
chromatic mode  of  decoration  introduced  by  disusing  pieces  of  different 
coloured  marbles  in  diaper  patterns.  This  is  bettor  done  here  than  in 
Florence  ; inasmuch  as  the  slabs  are  built  into,  not  stuck  on.  The 
admiration  which  it  excites  is  one  more  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
when  a building  is  coloured  eitlior  internally  or  externally,  ninety- 
nine  people  in  a hundred  aro  willing  to  overlook  all  its  faults,  and  to 
consider  that  beautiful  which  without  the  adjunct  of  colour  they  would 
unanimously  agree  in  condemning. 

A better  specimen  of  the  stylo,  because  erected  as  designed,  and 
remaining  nearly  as  eroctod,  is  the  Ck  d'Oro  (woodcut  No.  049),  built 


6(9.  Ca  d’  Oro,  Venice.  From  Cicognara. 
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about  1350,  or  nearly  contemporary  with  tlio  ducal  palace.  It  has  no 
trace  of  tlio  high  roofs  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  Northern  buildings 
of  the  same  ago,  no  boldly  marked  buttresses  in  strong  vertical  lines, 
but  on  the  contrary  flat  roofs  and  horizontal  divisions  pervade  the 
design,  and  every  part  is  ornamented  with  a fanciful  richness  far  more 
characteristic  of  the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  East  than  of  the  manlier 
appreciation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art  that  distinguished  the  con- 
temporary erections  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  palaces  known  as  tlio  Foscari  and  l’isani  are  very  similar  in 
design  to  that  of  Ca  d’  Oro,  though  less  rich  and  less  happy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  parts ; but  tirno  has  lent  them  that  colour  wliich 
was  an  inherent  part  of  the  older  design,  and  they  aro  so  beautiful 
and  so  interesting  that  it  is  hard  to  criticise  even  their  too  ap|>arent 
dcfocts  as  works  of  art.  Most  of  the  faults  that  strike  us  in  the 
buildings  of  Venice  arise  from  the  defective  knowledge  which  they 
botray  of  the  constructive  principles  of  the  style.  The  Venetian 
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architects  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of  practical 
experience,  nor  thoroughly  grounded  in  construction,  as  the  Northern 
architects  were  by  the  necessities  of  the  large  buildings  which  they 
were  erecting.  The  Venetians,  on  tho  contrary,  merely  culled  details 
because  they  were  pretty,  and  used  them  so  as  to  be  picturesque  in 
domestic  edifices, 
where  construction 
was  a very  secon- 
daiy  consideration, 
and  convenience 
everything.  For 
instance,  the  win- 
dow here  shown 
(woodcut  No.  950) 
must  give  to  the 
building  to  which 
it  is  attachod  an  ap- 
pearance of  weak- 
ness and  insecurity 
quite  inexcusable 
in  spite  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness exter- 
nally, and  its  con- 
venience with  refo- 
renco  to  the  inte- 
rior. 

The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the 
screen  (woodcut 
No.  951)  above  the 
l’onte  del  Paradiso, 
which,  though  use- 
less and  uncon- 
structive  to  the  last 
degree,  by  its  pictu- 
resque design  and 
elegant  details  ar- 
rests all  travellers, 
and  it  is  impossible 
to  see  without  ad- 
miring it,  though, 
if  imitated  else- 
where, or  copied  in 
another  place,  it  650.  Angle  Window  At  Venice.  From  Street, 

could  hardly  bo 
saved  from  being  ridiculous. 

Like  the  last  example  it  is  surrounded  by  a curious  dental  mould- 
ing which  is  peculiar  to  Venice,  and  which,  though  scarcely  ever  found 
elsewhere,  is  hardly  ever  omitted  round  any  of  the  arches  of  the  churches 
or  private  buildings  of  this  city  during  the  pointed  Gothic  period. 
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There  are  besides  these  many  smaller  palaces  and  houses  of  the 
Gothic  ago,  all  more  or  less  Beautiful,  and  all  presenting  some  detail 
or  some  happy  arrangement  well  worthy  of  study,  and  in  goneral  more 
refined  and  more  beautiful  than  is  to  he  found  in  the  rude  but  pictu- 
resque dwellings  of  the  burghers  of  Bruges  or  Nuremberg. 

The  mixed  Gothic  style  which  wo  have  been  describing  appears  to 
havo  exerted  a considerable  effect  on  the  subsequent  palatial  architec- 
ture of  Venice.  The  arrangement  of  the  facades  remained  nearly  tho 
same  down  to  a very  late  period  ; and  even  when  the  so-called  return 
to  classical  forms  took  place,  many  details  of  the  previous  style  were 
here  retained,  which  was  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 


*51.  Ponte  tie  l Paradise.  Venire.  From  Street. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

NAPLES  AND  APULIA. 

CONTEXTS. 

Buildings  in  Naples,  Amalfi,  &c.  — San  Nicola,  Bari  — Cathedrals  of  Bittouto, 
Matera,  and  Trani  — Churches  at  Brindisi  — General  remarks. 


CHRONOLOGY, 


DATES. 

The  Normans  enter  Italy a.d.  1018 

Conquer  Apulia  from  the  Greeks  1043 

— Attack  the  Saracens  in  Sicily  . 1061 

Conquest  of  Sicily  completed  by  Roger 

de  Haute vi lie 1000 

Roger  II 1101 

William  I.,  surnatned  tbe  Wicked  . . 1153 


DATES. 

William  II.,  surnsmed  tbe  Good  . . . a.d.  1 ICG 

Tone  red Mho 

Frederic  Hoheiistaufen  of  Germany  . . 1197 

Conrad 1250 

Conradln 1254 

Charles  L,  first  Augiovine  King  of  Naples  1206 

Bend,  last  Angiovlne  King  of  Naples.  . 1435 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  mediasval  architecture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  though  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted,  from  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  many  of  the  cities  within  its  limits  in  the  middle  ages, 
that  a considerable  number  of  churches' must  have  been  erected  during 
that  j>criod,  many  of  which  must  still  remain.  The  extent  and  interest 
of  the  classical  remains  in  tliis  district  are  so  great  that  the  Christian 
antiquities  have  hitherto  been  very  much  overlooked,  hut  their  exami- 
nation would  well  reward  the  trouble  of  any  one  who  would  undertake 
the  task. 

The  prosperity  and  population  of  the  capital  have  increased  so  im- 
mensely since  the  Gothic  period,  that  all  the  churches  there  have  either 
been  rebuilt  or  so  altered  as  to  present  few  features  of  interest  now. 
Many  possess  fragments  of  the  pointed  stylo  of  Franco,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  house  of  Anjou.  It  is,  however,  even  more  essenti- 
ally a foreign  introduction  here  than  the  Tedesco  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  used  by  a people  who  understood  neither  its  principles  nor  their 
application.  It  presents  few  features  worthy  of  study  or  admiration. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hay,  the  cathedrals  of  Amalfi  and  Ravello 
still  retain  parts  of  their  original  structures  sufficient  to  show  what 
they  originally  were,  and  to  make  ub  regret  the  alterations  which  have 
so  completely  destroyed  the  general  effect  of  their  rich  and  varied  archi- 
tecture. Their  style  may  be  characterised  as  Romanesque,  with  a con- 
siderable admixture  of  Greek  elegance  of  ornament  and  of  Saracenic 
richness  in  colouring — a combination  which,  especially  in  that  climate, 
is  productive  of  the  highest  class  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  frequent  earthquakes  of  Calabria  have  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
monuments  not  only  of  the  Normans,  but  of  the  previous  centuries,  in 
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that  rich  and  important  province;  and  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
Norman  capital  of  Miloto  hut  the  massive  foundations  of  the  churches 
and  palaces,  with  a few  fragments  of  columns,  and  the  sarcophagi  which 
arc  said  to  have  contained  the  remains  of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  and  of 
his  wife  Eremlwrga. 

The  eastern  province  of  Apulia1  seems  to  have  escaped,  to  a great 
extent,  the  two  ecelesiological  evils  of  over-population  and  of  earth- 
quakes, and  consequently  retains  many  buildings  of  very  great  interest. 
During  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Justinian 
nearly  to  the  Norman  conquest,  Apulia  seems  to  have  shared  in  all 
the  troubles  that  oppressed  Italy  in  the  dark  ages.  Under  the  suc- 
cessive rule  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Ravenna,  the  Lombard  dukes  of 
Bonevonto,  the  German  Othos,  and  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople, she  had  little  time  for  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace.  Her 
greatest  misfortunes  aroso  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  9tli 
century.  They  never  settled,  to  any  extent,  within  her  boundaries, 
but  burnt  and  destroyed  her  cities,  and  plundered  everything  within 
their  reach.  On  their  expulsion,  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century-, 
she  enjoyed  her  first  period  of  repose  and  prosperity-  under  the  Greek 
Catapani  till  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
11th;  and  it  was  prolmbly  during  this  period  that  the  cathedral  at 
Matcrn  and  others  of  the  older  churches  were  erected,  though  by  far 
the  greater  numl>er  of  those  now  found  in  tho  province  belong  to  the 
age  of  tho  Norman  and  Angiovino  dynasties. 

It  is  by-  no  moans  clear  whether  any  churches  more  ancient  than 
the  Saracenic  invasion  still  remain.  Many  of  course  did  exist  in  the 
interior  which  could  not  have  been  destroyed  by  these  conquerors,  and 
they  may  consequently  still  be  found  when  looked  for.  At  all  events 
their  influence  is  felt  in  those  which  succeeded,  as  the  style  of  Apulia 
is  remarkably  local  in  its  character,  and  must  have  grown  up  in  the 
province  where  it  is  found. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  best  known  churches  in  this  pro- 
vince is  that  of  San  Nicola  at  Bari,  founded  in  1087,  at  which  time  the 
relics  of  its  patron  saint  were  brought  from  My-ra  in  Lycia.  It  was 
dedicated  in  1 103. 

Internally  the  church  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  screens  of 
colnmns  of  singularly  classical  design.  The  side  aisles  arc  vaulted. 
The  central  aisle  is  spanned  at  irregular  intervals  by  great  arches, 
which  seem  to  have  supported  tho  roof  in  some  manner  not  now  easily 
intelligible  in  consequence  of  alterations  which  have  destroyed  its 
effect  to  a considerable  extent. 

Externally  it  remains  nearly  perfect,  and  its  western  entrance 
(woodcut  No.  652)  is  a highly  characteristic  example  of  the  Btyle. 
Tho  doorway  is  flanked  by  two  elegant  pillars,  very  similar  to  those 

1 Tho  three  woodcuts,  and  nearly  all  art.  There  is  also  a very  beautiful  work  by 
the  information  contained  in  this  chapter,  the  Due  dc  Luynes,  entitled  ‘ Hecherehes  su'r 
were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Roberts  l’Histoire  des  Normands  et  de  la  Maison  tie 
fJn wen,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few  persons  Souabe  dans  la  Pouille.’ 
who  have  made  a special  study  of  Apulian 
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at  Alet  (woodcut  No.  which  here  support  the  usual  Italian  hood. 
These  pillars  rest  on  monsters  more  important  and  more  conventional 
than  any  found  in  similar  situations  in  tho  north  of  Italy.  On  either 
side  of  the  doorway  are  two  pillars  borrowed  from  somo  classical 
building,  and  used  merely  as  ornaments. 

Another  doorway  almost  equally  beautiful  adorns  tho  southern 
front,  near  its  eastern  end.  Though  less  ornamented  outside,  it  is  so 
deep  as  to  contain  a canopied  tomb  of  very  rich  and  elaborate  work- 
manship. 

Tho  east  end  is  flat  and  square  externally,  tho  space  tietween  the 
circular  apse  internally  and  the  square  angles  being  occupied  by  the 
sacristies. 

The  cathedral  at  Bari  is  a church  of  earlier  date  than  that  of  San 


652.  West  front  of  the  Church  of  San  Nicola  in  Ikiri. 


From  a sketch  by  A.  J.  K.Gawen,  E«q. 
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Nicola,  but,  having  boon  destroj’ed  by  the  Saracens,  was  rebuilt  and 
dedicated  anew  in  1171.  It  is  of  rather  larger  dimensions  than  San 
Nicola ; like  it,  the  eastern  end  is  flat  externally,  with  one  very  richly 
ornamented  window  in  the  centre  with  pillars  supported  on  elephants. 
This  end  is  flanked  by  two  towers  of  very  elegant  form  and  detail,  and 
nearly  200  ft.  in  height,  between  which  is  a small  cupola  of  Byzantine 
design  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  It  has  been  a 
good  deal  altered  internally  and  also  on  its  principal  facades,  and  lias 
consequently  attracted  much  less  attention  than  it  deserves. 


053.  West  Imnt  of  Cathedral  Church  of  itittoniu.  A.  J.  It.  O.  tUL 


The  apse  of  n small  chapel  of  the  same  age  as  San  Nicola  is  shown 
on  the  left  of  the  last  woodcut,  and  many  other  fragments  of  the  same 
age  exist  in  the  town,  but  none  so  important  as  those  described  above. 
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Tlie  cathedral  at  Dittonto  is  even  richer  and  more  ornate  than  the 
two  churches  at  Bari,  lake  them,  it  is  a three-aisled  basilica  with  a 
square  east  end,  with  the  same  peculiar  ornament  of  two  windows 
with  pillars  supported  by  elephants.  Its  west  front  (woodcut  No.  053) 
may  bo  taken  as  the  type  of  almost  all  those  of  this  province.  Over 
the  richly-sculptured  porch  are  two  windows  filled  with  an  imperfect 
kind  of  (rareiy,  and  aliove  these  a circular  window  of  rich  design  sur- 
mounted by  a very  ornamental  hood.  The  same  arrangement  on  about 
the  same  scale  occurs  at  Bari,  Altamura,  and  Ruvo ; and  on  a some- 
what smaller  scale  in  the  churches  of  Gallatina,  Brindisi,  and  Barletta. 
The  great  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  cathedral  at  Bittonto  is  its  south 
front,  one  angle  of  which  is  shown  in  the  last  woodcut ; but  it  becomes 
richer  towards  the  east,  whore  it  is  adorned  with  a portal  of  great 
magnificence  and  beauty.  The  richness  of  its  open  gallery  under  wliat 
was  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles  is  unsurpassed  in  Apulia,  and  probably 
by  anything  of  the  same  kind  in  Italy. 


6*i4.  Window  in  th«>  south  tide  of  the  Cetbcdral  Church  in  Mat  ra.  A.  J.  II.  G.  del. 


The  cathedral  church  at  Matora  is  of  almost  equal  importance  with 
those  just  mentioned,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  its  west  front  is  plain 
anil  unimportant,  and  all  the  decoration  has  been  lavished  on  its  south 
front,  which  faces  the  piazza.  There  are  two  entrances  on  this  face, 
that  towards  the  east  being  as  usual  the  richest.  Above  these  are  a 
range  of  richly-ornamented  windows,  and  a little  out  of  the  centre  is 
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ono  far  moro  splendid  than  tho  others  (wooilcut  No.  054),  from  which 
it  is  said  that  letters  and  rescripts  from  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople usod  to  bo  read.  It  is  perhaps  as  elaborate  a specimen  of 
the  mode  of  decoration  used  in  these  churches  as  can  be  found  in  tho 
province. 

Tho  age  of  this  church  is  probably  about  the  year  1000,  and  con- 
sequently  antoiior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Its  dimensions  are  180  ft. 
long  by  60  in  width.  Its  campanile  is  175  ft.  in  height.  Though 
perhaps  richor  in  decoration,  it  appears  to  be  smaller  than  most  other 
cathedral  churches  in  tho  province. 

The  cathedral  church  at  Trani  seems  to  be  larger  and  more  important 
than  those  mentioned  above,  and  possesses  a campanile  seven  stories 
in  height,  the  upper  being  an  octagon  surmounted  by  a low  spire  ; it 
is  apparently  tho  loftiest  in  tho  province.  The  most  interesting  features 
about  this  church  arc  the  doors  of  bronze  that  ornament  its  principal 
portal.  These  were  made  in  1160,  and  either  for  beauty  of  design  or 
for  the  exuberance  and  elegance  of  their  ornaments  are  unsurpassed  by 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or  probably  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  another  pur  of  doors  of  almost  equal  beauty  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  at  Troja,  made  in  lilt),  and  a third,  which  are  still  in  a very 
perfect  state,  which  wore  constructed  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
1076  for  the  church  of  Monte  San  Angelo:  they  ure  consequently  con- 
temporary with  those  of  Sta.  Sophia,  Novogorod,  and  those  of  San 
Zenone,  Verona,  and  so  similar  in  design  as  to  form  an  interesting  series 
for  comparison. 

Other  churches  in  the  same  style  as  those  mentioned  alxrve  arc 
found  atCanosa,  Giovenazzo,  Molo,  Ostuni,  Manduria,  and  other  places 
in  tho  province.  Those  of  Brindisi,  from  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  expect  most,  have  been  too  much  modernised  to'  be  of  value  as 
examples ; but  there  is  in  this  town  a small  circular  church  of  great 
beauty,  built  apparently  by  tho  Knights  Templars,  and  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  but  many  of 
tho  frescos  that  once  adorned  its  walla  still  remain,  as  well  as  the 
marble  pillars  that  supported  its  roof.  Being  at  some  distance  from 
tho  harbour,  tho  Knights  of  St.  John  built  anotlior  small  church  near 
tho  port,  which  still  remains  nearly  unaltered. 

Attached  to  tho  church  at  Canosa  externally  is  a small  but  inte- 
resting tomb-house,  erected  to  tho  memory  of  Bohemond  by  his  mother 
shortly  aftor  his  death.  It  is  singularly  classical  in  detail,  and  con- 
sists of  a small  square  apartment  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  cupola. 
Its  bronze  doors,  though  small,  are  very  elaborate,  and  show  strong 
traces  of  Arabic  taste,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  examplo  in  tho 
province. 

About  a milo  out  of  Brindisi  is  found  tho  small  convent  chapel  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  ('asale,  of  a considerably  more  modem  date  than  any  of 
those  mentioned  abovo,  lmving  been  built  in  the  first  half  of  the  14tli 
century,  by  Philip  Prince  of  Tarnnto,  brother  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou. 
Tho  hood  over  its  principal  doorway  is  slightly  pointed ; one  of  the 
few  examples  of  this  form  in  Apulia.  It,  is  supported  by  bold  stone 
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brackets  lot  into  the  wall,  instead  of  the  rich  columns  resting  on  the 
backs  of  lions  and  monsters  usual  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  alto- 
gether shows  much  more  rosemblauce  to  the  pointed  architecture  of 
the  north  of  Italy  than  almost  any  other  church  in  Apulia. 

The  House  of  Swabia  seem  to  liave  destroyed  more  churches  than 
they  built,  but  they  have  left  several  important  castles  and  palaces 
which  are  well  worthy  of  study.  That  of  Lucera  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive,  but  the  Castel  del  Monte,  built  by  Frederic  II.,  is  the  most 
beautiful,  and  as  a specimen  of  the  Pointed  stylo  as"  applied  to  civil 
buildings  is  quite  equal  to  anything  else  found  anywhere  in  Italy. 

The  stylo  of  architecture  which  most  resombles  that  used  in  Apulia 
is  the  one  wo  find  prevailing  in  tire  valley  of  the  l’o  during  the  12th 
and  the  early  part  of  the  13th  centuries  ; but  we  miss  entirely  in  the 
south  the  reed-like  pilasters  which  formed  so  favourite  a mode  of  deco- 
ration in  Verona  and  elsewhere;  wo  miss  also  the  figured  sculpture 
which  everywhere  adorned  the  northern  portals  and  facades.  The 
Greek  iconoclastic  feeling  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  south  as 
entirely  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  human  form,  either  in  bas- 
reliefs  or  in  single  figures ; but  the  architects  indemnified  themselves 
for  this  by  the  introduction  of  lions,  elephants,  and  monsters  of  all 
sorts,  to  an  extent  found  nowhere  else,  and  by  tho  lavish  employment 
of  sculptured  foliage  and  richly-carved  frets  and  mouldings,  and  a bold 
system  of  bracketing,  which  gave  to  the  style  as  much  richness  as  can 
be  desired,  often  combined  with  great  beauty  of  detail. 

We  miss  also  in  this  province  the  pointed  arch  which  the  Saracenic 
architects  introduced  so  currently  into  the  contemporary  churches  in 
Sicily.  Though  forming  part  of  tho  same  kingdom  during  the  Norman 
period,  there  is  very  little  in  Apulia  that  betrays  the  influence  of  tho 
Saracenic  style.  The  only  striking  example  apparently  is  tho  crypt 
of  San  Nicola  at  Bari,  which  probably  was  adorned  by  workmen  sent 
from  Palermo  for  the  purposo,  and  who  introduced  there  tho  same 
stylo  which  they  had  employed  under  the  samo  masters  in  the 
palaces  of  La  Cuba  and  La  Ziza,  or  the  royal  churches  of  Monreale  and 
Palermo. 

Strictly  speaking,  tho  style  of  Apulia  may  be  called  Romanesque 
carried  out  with  a strong  admixture  of  Greek  or  Byzantine  feeling  in 
the  details,  but  still  retaining  its  local  and  Italian  character  more 
essentially  perhaps  than  any  other  of  tho  styles  which  prevailed  in 
Italy  during  the  rniddlo  ages. 
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There  arc  few,  at  least  among  tho  shorter  chapters  of  architectural  his- 
tory, more  interesting,  in  various  ways,  than  that  which  treats  of  tho 
introduction  of  the  pointed-un'hed  style  into  Sicily,  and  of  its  peculiar 
development  there.  Its  whole  history  is  so  easily  understood,  tho  style 
itself  so  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  branch,  and  at  tho  same  time 
so  intrinsically  beautiful,  that  it  is  of  all  the  divisions  of  tho  subject  tho 
one  best  suited  for  a monography,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many — llittorff  and  Zanth,  the  Duke  of  Surra  di  Falco,  and 
our  own  Gaily  Knight  having  chosen  it  for  special  illustration,  so  that 
in  fact  there  are  few  European  styles  of  which  wo  have  moro  complete 
knowledge.  Many  of  tho  points  of  its  history  aro  nevertheless  still 
subjects  of  controversy,  not  from  any  inherent  obscurity  on  tho  subject, 
but  because  it  has  been  attempted  to  apply  to  it  the  rules  and  theories 
derived  from  the  history  of  Northern  art. 

Tho  fact  is,  tho  map  of  Sicily  tells  its  whole  history  ; its  position 
and  form  reveal  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  of  the  races 
that  inhabited  it,  and  of  their  fate.  Situated  in  tho  centre  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  of  a nearly  regular  triangular  form,  and  presenting 
ono  side  to  Greece,  another  to  Africa,  and  a third  to  Italy,  tho  length 
of  those  coasts,  and  tho  relative  distance  from  the  opposite  shores,  are 
nearly  correct  indoxes  of  tho  influence  each  has  had  on  the  civilization 
of  tho  island. 

In  a former  chapter 1 it  was  shown  how  strong  was  the  influence  of 
Dorian  Greece  in  Sicily.  Almost  all  tho  ancient  architectural  remains 
belong  to  that  jtoople.  Tho  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the  Greeks, 
have  left  but  slight,  traces  of  humanisiug  influence ; and  tho  ndo  of 
the  Romans  was  that  of  conquerors,  oppressive  and  destructive  of  tho 
civilization  of  the  people.  After  the  Christian  era  a very  similar  suc- 
cession of  influences  took  place.  First  and  most  powerful  was  the  By- 
zantine element,  which  forms  the  groundwork  and  the  main  ingredient 
in  all  that  follows.  To  this  succeeded  tho  Saracenic  epoch : bright, 
brilliant,  hut  evanescent.  In  the  lltli  century  tho  Italian  clement  ro- 

1 P.  204. 
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sinned  its  sway  under  the  banner  of  a few  Norman  adventurers,  and  in 
the  guise  of  a Norman  conquest;  and  sacerdotal  Home  regained  the 
inheritance  of  her  imperial  predecessor.  In  the  Christian  period, 
however,  the  elements  were  far  from  being  so  distinct  as  on  the  pre- 
vious occasion,  for  reasons  easily  understood.  Every  fresh  race  of 
masters  found  the  island  already  occupied  by  a very  numerous  popula- 
tion of  extremely  various  origin.  The  new-comers  could  do  no  more 
than  udd  their  own  forms  of  art  to  those  previously  in  use,  the  conse- 
quence lieing  in  even’  case  a mixed  style  containing  elements  derived 
from  every  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  now'  no  means  of  know'ing  what  the  exact  form  of  the 
Byzantine  churches  of  Sicily  was  beforo  the  Arab  invasion.  All 
have  perished,  or  at  least  are  undeseribed.  The  Saracenic  remains, 
too,  have  all  disappeared,  those  buildings  generally  supposed  to  be 
relics  of  their  rule  being  now  proved  to  have  been  erected  by  Moorish 
workmen  for  their  Christian  masters.  With  the  Norman  sway  a style 
arose  which  goes  far  to  supply  all  these  deficiencies,  being  Greek 
in  essonce,  Homan  in  form,  and  Saracenic  in  decoration ; and  those 
elements  mixed  in  exactly  those  proportions  which  wo  should  expect. 
Now'lioro  do  wo  find  the  square  forms  covered  by  domes  of  the  Greek 
Church,  nor  one  suited  to  the  Greek  ritual.  These  have  given  place  to 
the  Homan  basilica,  and  the  arrangement  adapted  to  the  rites  of  the 
Romish  Church ; but  all  tlio  work  was  performed  by  Greek  artists,  and 
the  Homan  outline  was  filled  up  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and 
conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers,  who  were  conquered  Greeks 
or  converted  Moors.  Their  fancy,  too,  as  richer  and  happier  than  that 
of  the  ruder  races  of  the  West,  was  allowed  full  play.  An  Eastern 
exnberaneo  in  designing  details,  and  taste  in  applying  colours,  is  hero 
exhibited,  cramped  a little,  it  must  bo  confessed,  by  the  architectural 
form  and  the  ritual  arrangements  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  still  a 
ruling  and  beautifying  principle  throughout. 

Among  all  these  elements,  those  who  are  familiar  with  architectural 
history  will  hardly  look  for  anything  indicative  of  purely  Norman  taste 
or  feelings.  A mere  handful  of  military  adventurers,  they  conquered  as 
soldiers  of  Romo  and  for  her  aggrandisement,  and  held  the  fief  for  her 
advantage ; they  could  have  brought  no  arts  even  if  their  country  had 
then  possessed  any.  They  were  content  that  their  newly-acquired 
subjects  should  erect  for  them  palaces  after  the  beautiful  fashion  of  tho 
country,  and  that  Roman  priests  should  direct  the  building  of  churches 
suited  to  their  forms,  but  built  as  the  Sicilians  had  been  accustomed  to 
build,  and  decorated,  as  they  could  decorate  them,  better  than  their 
masters  and  conquerors. 

All  this,  when  properly  understood,  lends  an  interest  to  the  history 
of  this  little  branch  of  architecture,  wholly  independent  of  its  artistic 
merit ; but  even  the  art  itself  is  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive,  from 
its  being  one  of  the  styles  where  polychromy  was  universally  em- 
ployed and  is  still  preserved,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
done,  it  still  merits  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  a limited  space,  to  give  a clear  account 
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of  the  Sicilian  pointed  stylo,  owing  to  the  fusion  of  the  three  styles  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  far  from  complete  or  simultaneous  over  the 
whole  island,  und  there  being  no  one  edifice  in  which  all  three  arc 
mixed  in  anything  like  equal  proportions.  Each  division  of  the  island, 
in  fact,  retains  a predilection  for  that  style  which  characterised  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  Messina  and  the  northern  coast  us 
far  as  Ccfalu  remained  Italian  in  the  main,  und  the  churches  there 
have  only  the  smallest  possible  admixture  of  cither  Greek  or  Saracenic 
work.  Tlio  old  parts  of  the  Nunziatclla  at  Messina  might  be  found 
at  Pisa,  while  the  cathedral  of  this  town,  and  that  at  Ccfalu,  would 
hardly  Ire  out  of  place  in  Apuliu,  except  indeed  that  tho  last-named 
cathedral  displays  a certain  early  predilection  for  pointed  arches,  and 
something  of  Greek  feeling  in  the  decoration  of  tho  choir. 

In  like  manner  in  Symcuso  and  tho  southern  angle  of  tho  island, 
the  Greek  feeling  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  other  two. 
In  Palermo,  on  tho  other  hand,  and  the  western  parts,  tho  architecture 
is  so  remarkably  Saracenic  that  hardly  any  antiquarian  has  yet  been 
able  to  muko  up  his  mind  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  buildings 
as  the  Culia  and  Ziza  having  been  erected  by  tho  Norman  kings. 
There  is,  however,  little  or  no  doubt  that  tho  latter  was  erected  by 
William  I.  (1154-1169),  and  the  other  about  tho  same  time,  though 
by  whom  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Both  these  buildings  were  erected 
after  a century  of  Norman  dominion  in  the  island  : still  the  Moorish  in- 
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fluence,  here  so  predominant,  is  not  n subject  of  wonder  when  wo  con- 
sider tho  immeasurable  superiority  of  that  people  in  .art  and  civiliza- 
tion, not  only  to  their  new  rulers,  but  to  all  the  other  inhabitants.  It 
was  therefore  only  natural  tliat  they  should  be  employed  to  provide 
for  tho  Norman  Counts  such  buildings  os  they  only  had  tho  art  to 
erect  or  adorn. 

A still  moro  remarkablo  instanco  of  the  prevalence  of  Saracenic 
ideas  is  represented  in  woodcut  No.  655,  being  the  Church  of  Sun  Gio- 
vanni degli  Eremiti  at  Palermo.  Here  wo  find  a building  erected  be- 
yond all  doubt  ns  late  us  the  year  1132,  by  King  Roger,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Christian  worship,  which  would  in  no  respect  bo  out  of  place 
as  a mosque  in  the  streets  of  Delhi  or  Cairo,  except  in  the  form  of  its 
tower.  In  fact,  were  wo  guided  by  architectural  considerations  alone, 
this  church  would  have  moro  properly  been  included  in  the  subject  of 
Saracenic,  not  of  Christian  architecture. 

Thero  are  three  other  churches  of  Palermo  which  exhibit  tho  new 
mixed  stylo  in  all  its  completeness.  These 
aro  tho  Martorana  (1113-1139),  in  which 
the  Greek  element  prevails  somewhat  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  two ; tho  Capella 
Palatina  in  the  Palace,  built  in  1132;  and 
tho  more  magnificent  church  of  Monreale, 
near  Palermo  (woodcut  No.  656),  begun  in 
1174,  and  certainly  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
Normans  in  this  country.  This  church  is 
315  ft.  in  its  extremo  length;  while  the 
beautiful  gem-like  chapel  of  tho  royal 
|>alace  is  much  smaller,  being  only  1 25  ft. 
long,  and  consequently  inferior  in  grandeur, 
but  in  tho  relative  proportions  of  its  parts, 
and  in  all  other  essential  points,  very 
similar. 

In  arrangement  and  dimensions  the 
cathedral  of  Monrealo  very  much  resem- 
bles that  at  Messina,  showing  the  same 
general  influence  in  both ; but  all  tho  de- 
tails of  the  Palermitan  example  betray 
that  admixture  of  Greek  and  Saracenic 
feeling  which  is  tho  peculiarity  of  Sicilian 
architecture.  Thero  is  scarcely  one  single 
form  or  detail  in  the  whole  building  which 
can  strictly  be  called  Gothic,  or  which 
points  to  any  connexion  with  Northern  arts  or  races.  Tho  plan  of 
this,  as  of  all  tho  Sicilian  churches,  is  that  of  a Roman  basilica,  far 
more  than  of  a Gothic  church.  In  all  these  churches  no  vault  was 
over  either  built  or  intended.  Tho  centr.il  is  divided  from  the  side 
aisles  by  pillars  of  a single  stone,  generally  borrowed  from  ancient 
temples,  but,  in  this  instance  at  least,  with  capitals  of  great  beauty, 
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suited  to  their  form 
and  to  the  load  they 
have  to  support.  The 
pier-arehesare  point- 
ed, but  not  Gothic, 
having  no  successive 
planes  of  decoration, 
but  merely  square 
masses  of  masonry 
Btilting  arches  of 
equally  simple  form. 
The  windows,  too, 
though  ]K>inted,  are 
undivided,  and  evi- 
dently never  meant 
for  painted  glass. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave 
are  generall  y of  open 
framing,  like  those 
of  the  basilicas,  or- 
namented in  Sarace- 
nic taste.  The  aisles, 
the  intersection  of 
the  transepts  and 
nave,  and  the  first 
division  of  tho  sanc- 
tuary are  generally 
richer,  and  conse- 
quently moro  truly 
Moorish.  Tho  apse 
again  is  Roman. 
Taken  altogether,  it 
is  only  the  accident 
of  the  pointed  arch 
having  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Moors 
that  has  led  to  the 
idea  of  a Gothic  feel- 
ing existing  in  these 
edifices.  It  does  ex- 
ist at  Messina  and 
Cefalu,  but  here  is 
almost  wholly  want- 
ing. 

It  is  evident  that 
all  the  architectural 
features  in  the  build- 
ings of  which  the 
cathedral  of  Mon- 
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roftlo  is  the  ty]ie,  were  subordinate,  in  the  eyes  of  their  builders,  to 
the  mosaic  decorations  which  cover  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  arc 
in  fact  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  the  edifice,  and  alone  entitle  it  to 
rank  among  the  finest  of  mediieval  churches.  All  the  principal  per- 
Hoimges  of  the  Biblo  are  hero  represented  in  the  still'  but  grand  style 
of  Greek  art,  sometimes  with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  accompanied  by 
scenes  illustrating  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  separated 
and  intermixed  with  orabesquos  and  ornaments  in  colour  and  in  gold, 
making  up  a decoration  unrivalled  in  its  class  by  anything  the  middle 
ages  have  produced.  The  church  at  Assisi  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so 
splendid.  The  Certosa  is  infamous  in  taste  as  compared  with  this 
Sicilian  cathedral.  No  specimen  of  opaque  painting  of  its  class,  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  can  compete  with  it  in  any  way.  Perhaps  the 
painted  glass  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  may  have  surpassed  it,  but  that 
is  gone.  In  this  respect  the  mosaic  has  the  advantage.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  no  direct  means  of  comparing  tho  effect  of 
these  two  modes  of  decoration.  In  both  the  internal  architecture  was 
subordinate  to  the  colour — more  so  perhaps,  as  a general  rule,  in  these 
Sicilian  examples  than  in  the  North.  In  fact  the  architecture  was 
merely  a vehicle  for  the  display  of  painting  in  its  highest  and  most 
gorgeous  forms. 

Besides  the  mosaic  paintings  which  adorn  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  these  Palermitan  churches,  they  possess  another  kind  of  deco- 
ration almost  equally  effective,  the  whole  of  tho  lower  part  of  the  walls 
being  rovetod  with  slabs  of  marble  or  porphyry  disposed  in  the  most 
lieautiful  patterns.  The  Martorana  depends  wholly  for  its  effect  on 
this  species  of  decoration.  In  the  Capella  Palatum,  and  the  church  at 
M<  mreale,  it  occupies  only  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  and  serves  as  a 
base  for  tho  storied  decorations  abovo ; but  whether  used  separately 
or  in  combination,  the  result  is  perfect,  and  such  as  is  not  produced  by 
any  other  churches  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Externally  tho  Gothic  architects  had  immensely  the  advantage. 
They  never  allowed  the  coloured  decorations  to  interfere  with  their 
architectural  effects.  On  the  contrary,  they  so  used  thorn  as  to  make 
their  windows  their  most  beautiful  and  attractive  features. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  shown 
in  woodcut  No.  658,  is  a building  of  much  later  date,  wlmt  wo  now 
see  being  principally  of  the  14th  century.  Although  possessing  no 
dignity  of  outline  or  grace  of  form,  it  is  more  richly  ornamented  with 
intersecting  arches  and  mosaic  decorations  externally  than  almost  any 
other  church  of  its  class.  It  is  richer  perhaps  and  better  than  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  inasmuch  as  here  the  decorations  follow  the 
construction,  and  are  not  a mere  unmeaning  panelling  that  might  he 
applied  anywhere.  Still  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather  pretty  than 
grand,  and  as  an  architectural  display  falls  far  short  of  the  bolder 
masonic  expression  of  the  Northern  Gothic  churches. 

After  those,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  that  age  in  the 
island  is  the  cathedral  of  Cofalu,  already  alluded  to.  It  was  com- 
menced by  King  Roger  in  1131.  It  is  230  ft.  long  by  00  ft.  wide. 
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The  choir  and  transepts  aro  vaulted  and  groined ; the  navo  has  a 
wooden  roof ; all  the  arches  are  pointed ; and  with  its  two  western 
towers  it  displays  more  Gothic  feeling  than  any  other  church  in 
Sicily. 

The  cathedral  at  Messina,  though  very  much  resembling  that  at 
Monreale  in  plan,  lias  been  so  altered  und  rebuilt  as  to  retain  very 
little  of  its  original  architecture.  The  other  churches  in  the  island 
are  oither  small  and  insignificant,  or,  like  that  at  Messina,  liavc  been 
so  altered  that  their  features  are  obliterated. 

Besides  the  Saracenic  castles  or  palaces  above  mentioned,  there 
aro  no  important  civil  buildings  of  mediaeval  style  in  Sicily.  There 
are  two  cloisters — one  at  Monreale  and  the  other  at  Cefalu — both  in 
the  style  universal  in  all  tlio  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  already  described  in  speaking  of  those  of  Elne,  Fonti- 
froide,  Arles.  <fcc.,  as  woll  as  those  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Home. 
Their  general  arrangement  consists  of  small  but  elegant  pillars  of 
( 'orinthian  design,  in  pairs,  snp]>orting  pointed  arches  of  great  elegance 
of  form.  In  many  respects  this  is  a more  beautiful  mode  of  producing 
a cloistered  arcade  than  the  series  of  unglazed  windows  which  were 
universally  adopted  in  the  North.  This  Southern  method  presupposes 
a wooden,  or  at  most  a tunnel-vaulted  roof,  as  at  Arles,  whereas  all  our 
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l>est.  examples  have  intersecting  vaults  of  great  beauty,  which  indeed 
is  the  excuse  for  the  windowed  arrangement  assumed  by  them.  An 
intermediate  course,  like  that  adopted  at  Zurich  (woodcut  No.  429), 
would  perhaps  best  reconcile  the  difficulty ; but  this  was  only  used 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  one  stylo  to  the  other.  The  effect, 
however,  of  the  cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain  in  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  a certain  air  of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  pervading 
the  whole,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  though  its  dimensions  do  not  admit  of  its  competing 
with  some  of  tho  larger  examples  of  France,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

As  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  so  early  in  Sicily  has  been 
much  quoted  in  the  controversy  regarding  tho  invention  of  that 
feature,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  here  what  hits  already 
been  said  on  that  subject — this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  it 
will  be  requisite  to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

Wo  have  already  seen  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  in  the  south 
of  France — at  Vaison  for  instanco — at  least  its  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  only  as  a vaulting  expedient.  I hiring  the  1 1th  it  was  cur- 
rently used  in  the  south,  and  as  tar  north  ns  Burgundy  ; and  in  the 
12th  it  was  boldly  adopted  in  tho  north  ns  a vaulting,  constructive,  and 
decorative  feature,  giving  rise  to  tho  invention  of  a totally  now  style 
of  architectural  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  tho  pointed  arch  may  have  been 
used  by  the  Greek  or  l’elasgic  colonists  about  Marseilles  at  a far 
earlier  date,  but  this  eould  only  have  been  in  arches  or  domes  con- 
structed horizontally.  These  may  have  suggested  its  use  in  radiating 
vaults,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  influenced  its  adoption.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  constructive  ml  vantages  of  pointed  arches,  tho 
Homan  circular  form  would  certainly  hnvo  retained  its  sway.  It  is 
jsissible,  however,  that,  tho  northern  Franks  would  never  havo  adopted 
it  so  completely  as  they  did  had  they  not  become  familiar  with  it  from 
its  use  either  in  Sicily  or  the  East.  When  once  they  had  so  taken  it 
up,  they  made  it.  their  own  by  employing  it  only  as  a modification  of 
the  round-arched  forms  previously  introduced  and  perfected. 

In  Sicily  the  case  is  different ; the  pointed  arch  there  never  was 
cither  a vaulting  or  constructive  expedient — it  was  simply  a mode  of 
eking  out,  by  stilting,  the  limited  height  of  the  Roman  pillars,  which 
they  found  and  used  so  freely.  It  is  precisely  the  same  description  of  arch 
as  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mosque  El  Aksah  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  8th  century  (woodcut  No.  312);  at  Cairo  in  rebuilding  that  of 
Amrou  in  the  9th  or  10th,  in  the  Azhar  and  other  mosques  of  that  city, 
and  also,  I believe,  in  the  old  mosque  at  Kairoan,  which  was  the  imme- 
diate stepping-stone  by  which  it  crossed  to  Sicily.  It  was  used  too  in 
Spain,  at  Cordova  and  Granada,  before  and  after  its  introduction  here, 
till  it  became  a settled  canon  of  art,  mid  a usual  form  of  Moorish  archi- 
tecture. As  such  it  was  used  currently  in  Sicily  by  tho  Moors,  and  in 
Palermo  and  elsewhere  was  so  essentially  a part  of  the  architecture  of 
the  day  that  it  was  employed  as  a matter  of  course  in  the  churches ; 
but  it  neither  was  introduced  by  the  Normans,  nor  carried  by  them 
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from  Sicily  into  France,  and,  except  bo  far  as  already  stated,  it  had  no 
influence  on  the  arts  of  France.  In  fact  there  is  no  connexion,  either 
ethnograpliicnlly  or  architecturally,  l>etwecn  the  Sicilian  pointed  arch 
and  the  French,  and  beyond  the  accident  of  the  broken  centre  they 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Although  therefore  it  will  hardly  again  be  used  as  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  architecture  of 
Sicily  deserves  u better  mouography  than  it  has  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of.  It  must,  however,  bo  written  by  some  one  more  intimately 
familiar  with  the  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Romanesque  stylos  than 
those  have  been  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  the  task.  To  any  one 
so  qualified  it  will  aflbrd  the  best  field  to  bo  found  in  Europe  for 
tracing  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  architecture ; for  nowhere, 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  its  insular  position,  are  the  facts  more 
easily  traced,  or  the  results  more  easily  observed. 

In  one  other  point  of  view  also  the  stylo  deserves  attention,  for  it 
is  only  from  it  that  we  can  fairly  weigh  the  merit  of  the  two  systems 
of  internal  decoration  employed  during  the  middle  ages.  By  com- 
paring, for  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Monreale  with  such  a building  as 
the  Sainte  Cliapelle  at  Paris,  we  may  judge  whether  polychromy  by 
opaquo  pictures  in  mosaic,  or  by  translucent  pictures  on  glass,  is  the 
more  beautiful  mode  of  decorating  the  interior  of  a building.  The 
former  have  no  doubt  the  advantage  of  durability,  but  for  real  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  effect  1 have  little  doubt  that  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  would  prefer  the  latter.  The  question  has  never  yet  been  fairly 
discussed ; and  examples  sufficiently  approximating  to  one  another, 
either  in  age  or  stylo,  are  so  rare  that  its  determination  is  not  easy. 
For  that  very  reason  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  make  the 
most  of  those  examples  we  have,  and  try  if  from  them  we  can  settle 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  architectural  history  has 
left  for  us  to  determine  with  reference  to  our  future  progress  in 
the  art. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


DATE8.  « DATES. 

Gothic  conquest— Atbaulf a.d  411  Alphonso  III.—  conquest  of  Toledo  . . a.d. 1086 

Moorish  conquest 711  Conquest  of  Cordova 1226 

kingdom*  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  esta-  — Valencia UI3S 

bl fatal  about 76o Seville  and  M urdu  . . . 1243 

Saiicbo  i..  King  of  Caslillc luo&  > Ferdinand  el  Santo  died J252 

A lplionso  VI.  unites  all  Northern  Spain  Alonso  el  Sabio 1263-1384 

into  one  kingdom 1072  Pedro  the  Cruel 1360-1369 

Henry  de  llesanyun  - foundation  of  king*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 1474-1516 

doru  of  Portugal 1095  Conquest  of  Granada 1492 


The  monument  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain  are  known  to  be 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  its  history  would  be  of  surpassing  in- 
terest; hut  beyond  this  the  subject  is  almost  unknown.  With  fuw 
exceptions  we  have  no  means  of  obtaining  even  tlio  most  elementary 
notions  regarding  the  dates  and  styles  of  the  noble  mediaeval  cathe- 
drals of  this  land.1 


1 A large  amount,  of  valuable  matter  on 
the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Kspana  .Sagrnda 
and  the  works  of  Pons  and  Ceiui  Bermudez. 

But  these  works  are  unaccompanied  bv  draw- 
ings, and  consequently  not  available  for  the 
purposes  of  exact  examination  and  description. 

The  later  writers  who  have  touched  upon  the 
subject  are  Roberts  and  Villa  A mil.  The 
former,  however,  is  far  too  incorrect  a 
sketcher,  and  too  studious  of  picturesque 
effect  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  exact- 
mss,  to  be  of  use  to  any  one  desirous  of 
data  to  rmson  upon.  The  latter  is  more 
correct,  and  with  a nicer  perception  of  the 
peculiarities  of  style  has  produced  a work 
which,  if  accompanied  by  a few  plans  and 
architectural  details,  would  go  far  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  complained  of.  Every* 
thing,  however,  has  here  again  been  sacrificed 

3 G 


to  the  production  of  a splendid  picture- 
book. 

There  is  more  information  on  the  subject 
contained  in  Ford’s  Handbook  of  Spain  than 
in  any  other  work  that  has  been  published ; 
but  this  is  without  illustrations,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  book  assigned  to  architec- 
ture is  necessarily  small.  A good  deal  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  works  of  Wells,  Wid- 
drington,  Hoskins,  and  other  recent  tour- 
ists, but  it  i»  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  class, 
as  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  who  has  yet 
published  on  Spain  were  sufficiently  in- 
structed to  pronounce  on  any  of  the  dis- 
puted questions.  Even  the  splendid  work  of 
Laborde  adds  very  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  being  almost  confined  to  the 
Roman  antiquities,  while  the  tiothic  were 
either  despised  or  misunderstood. 
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With  this  almost  total  want  of  accurate  and  detailed  descriptions, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  of  those  minute  peculiarities 
and  finer  shades  of  difference  which  give  such  value  to  the  develop- 
ment of  styles.  There  is  the  still  greater  danger  that  these  particulars 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  and  misstated  from  the  want  of  sufficient  data 
on  which  to  found  any  correct  deductions. 

The  great  outlines  of  Spanish  history  are  strongly  marked  and 
easily  understood.  From  the  Gothic  king  Athaulf  (417)  to  the  death 
of  Roderick  (714)  Spain  was  under  the  dominion,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  the  Goths.  No  buildings  are  now  known  to  exist  which 
belong  authentically  to  that  age,  but  it  must  bo  supposed  that  a foun- 
dation of  Gothic  institutions  and  a mixture  of  Gothic  blood  was  the 
result  of  this  long  dominion ; and  these  elements  showed  themselves 
most  distinctly  in  Spanish  history  and  art  in  all  subsequent  ages. 
With  tho  Moorish  conquest  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  8th  century  the 
architectural  history  of  the  country  divides  itself  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  branches.  The  one  fixed  its  head-quarters  at  Cordova 
and  afterwards  in  Granada,  where  it  remained  unmixed  during  tho 
whole  period  in  which  these  cities  were  occupied  by  the  Moors.  It 
gradually  spread  itself  north  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  losing,  however, 
much  of  its  purity  as  it  extended  farther,  and  easily  and  rapidly  dying 
out  on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune  that  befel  its  brilliant  inventors. 
The  other,  mused  in  tho  rude  cradle  of  rugged  Asturias,  maintained 
itself  in  Oviedo  and  Leon  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  during  the  1 1th  century,  when  tho  tide  of  conquest  began  to  roll 
back  on  tho  Moors,  gradually  extended  itsolf  to  tho  south.  In  the 
southern  provinces  it  imbibed  much  of  tho  richness  of  the  Moorish 
architecture  which  it  was  superseding,  and  gave  rise  to  tho  Btyle  that 
may  aptly  be  called  Morcsco,  to  denote  a mixture  of  Saracenic  with 
Gothic  art,  as  we  use  the  word  Romanesque  to  designate  a mixture  of 
Roman  with  tho  styles  imported  or  invented  by  the  Barbarians. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  tlicso  two  great  styles  is  strongly  marked  and 
easily  traced,  even  with  such  imperfect  information  as  is  now  avail- 
able ; but  when  we  attempt  to  discriminate  between  tho  minor  and 
provincial  peculiarities  of  each,  our  knowledge  is  utterly  at  fault. 
Wo  can  just  perceive  that  Spain,  like  France,  is  divided  into  several 
architectural  provinces,  as  strongly  marked  and  as  distinctly  bounded, 
but  what  these  features  and  whore  these  boundaries  are,  still  remains 
to  bo  determined.  Ono  remark  only  can  be  made  hero,  which  is,  that 
in  Gothic  architecture  Aragon  and  Navarre,  with  Catalonia  and  a 
great  part  of  Valencia,  appear  to  rank  with  Gascony,  Rouerguo,  and 
Roussillon.  In  fact,  in  tho  middle  ages,  the  Pyrenees,  to  use  tho  ex- 
pression of  Louis  XIV.,  did  not  exist. 

Tli is  style  common  to  tho  two  countries  appears  to  extend  farther 
into  Spain  than  into  France.  Leon  and  Gallicia  stand  apart  from  this 
and  from  tho  rest ; the  Castillos  had  a distinct  style  of  their  own,  and 
south  of  these  the  Moorish  element  predominates  to  such  an  extent, 
and  tinctures  everything  so  completely,  as  to  form  an  easily  dis- 
tinguished province  by  itsolf. 
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With  a felicity  of  nomenclature  unknown  in  other  countries,  the 
Spaniards  call  their  earlier  round-arched  buildings  Gothic,  “ obras  de 
los  God  os,”  which  they  certainly  were,  the  name  being  always  far 
more  applicable  to  the  round-arched  than  to  the  pointed  style.  The 
latter  they  call  “ Tudcsco,”  or  Teutonic,  an  equally  appropriate  name 
with  them,  as,  singular  though  it  may  at  first  appear,  they  borrowed 
the  style  from  Germany,  and  not  from  the  fountain-head  of  France. 

In  a former  chapter  it  was  shown  with  what  difficulty  the  Frankish 
architects  forced  their  stylo  on  the  southern  or  Romance  Provinces  of 
France,  how  unwillingly  it  was  received  there,  and  how  little  its 
principles  were  ever  understood  by  that  conquered  but  unamalgamated 
people.  The  sword'  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  fellow  crusaders, 
and  the  dungeon  and  stake  of  the  Inquisitors,  who  were  left  to  com- 
plete at  leisure  the  pious  work,  did  accomplish  an  outward  conformity. 
But  their  influence  and  teaching  never  extended  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Thus  the  hatred  caused  by  the  very  success  of  tho  Franks  formed  a 
barrier  which  added  to  the  innate  repulsion  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards,  and  effectually  prevented  the  stylo  from  penetrating  in  that 
quarter. 

On  tho  contrary,  a constant  communication,  aided  by  affinity  of 
race,  was  kept  tip  through  Lombardy  between  the  Goths  of  Spain  and 
those  of  Germany,  and,  paradoxical  though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
it  is  nevertheless  truo  that  tho  pointed  style  progressed  from  Paris  to 
Tournay  and  Cologne,  thence  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  tho 
l’o,  and  so  on  to  Barcelona  and  Burgos,  thus  almost  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  instead  of  following  the  shorter  and  what  might  seem  tho 
natural  route.  In  later  years  we  see  these  same  countries  peacefully 
united  under  Charles  V.,  though  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  could  not 
unite  France  and  .Spain,  so  repugnant  arc  the  natures  of  the  two  races 
one  to  the  other. 

An  ethnologist  will  miss  in  tho  above  enumeration  of  styles  and 
races  all  mention  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Iberians,  who,  before  the 
Roman  torrent  swept  over  Europe,  occupied  in  the  Peninsula  the  same 
relative  positions  as  the  Moors  and  Goths  did  in  the  middle  ages.  Some 
influence  they  certainly  had,  but  I fear  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it 
architecturally,  as  the  Phoenicians  never  were  a building  race ; and 
while  no  monumental  traces  of  their  power  remain  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  or 
Carthage,  such  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  impcrfcctly-known  Pen- 
insula, where,  too,  they  were  much  less  firmly  established.  The 
Iberians,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  been  complete  savages, 
who  never  built  nor  could  build  ; and  their  influence  consequently  has 
been  very  slight  on  the  arts  of  their  country. 

Till  some  accurate  plans  of  Spanish  churches  are  published,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  either  what  their  general  arrangements  are  or 
whence  derived.  Tho  only  one  which  I possess  or  ever  saw  of  one  of 
their  first-class  cathedrals  is  that  of  Seville,  and  unfortunately  it  is,  for 
the  purposes  of  history,  the  least  interesting  of  any,  inasmuch  as, 
being  built  on  the  foundations  and  in  the  exact  form  of  tho  mosque 
it  replaced,  it  is  no  index  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  Christian 
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buildings.  From  descriptions  and  views  wo  gather  that  all  the  older 
and  smaller  churches  possess  the  usual  semicircular  apse,  while  tho 
cathedrals  and  larger  churches  display  the  chevet  arrangement.  'The 
latter  is  either  the  complete  French  clievet  with  its  circlet  of  chapels, 
or  what  may  be  called  the  German  chevet,  an  aisle  bent  round  behind 
the  high  altar  with  one  eastern  chapel.  If  the  eastern  end  of  the 
church  is  rectangular,  this  is  a lady  chapel ; if  circular  or  octangular, 
as  at  Burgos  and  Batalha,  a tomb  house.  All  the  larger  churches  have 
transepts,  but  they  seldom  project  beyond  the  side  aisles,  and  at  their 
intersection  with  the  nave  there  always  is  a dome  or  raised  part  of  the 
roof,  marked  externally  by  a low  tower  or  projection  of  some  sort.  'The 
Spanish  architects  apply  the  name  Cimborio  to  this  feature,  and  as  it  is 
peculiar  and  local  in  its  form,  it  may  be  well  to  retain  this  appellation 
in  speaking  of  it  in  future. 

Tho  nave  has  always  side-aisles  and  sometimes  chapels.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  invariably  at  the  west  end,  and  generally  flanked  with 
towers.  All  these  characteristics  are  common  to  all  churches  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  therefore  cannot  l>e  considered  as  exclusively 
belonging  to  Spanish  churches.  The  arrangement  of  their  choirs,  how- 
ever, is,  I believe,  peculiar,  at  least  as  we  find  choirs  now,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  in  ancient  times  this  arrangement  was  not 
more  common. 

Instead  of  placing  the  principal  entrance  of  the  choir  at  the  west 
end,  as  in  Franco  and  England,  the  Spaniards  erected  in  the  middle  of 
their  churches  something  like  an  internal  double  apse  German  church, 
entering  it,  as  in  Germany,  on  tho  north  and  south  sides  opposite  the 
transept  doors,  which  thus,  it  must  be  confessed,  acquired  a meaning 
which  we  miss  in  the  more  common  arrangement.  Tlius,  instead  of 
having  the  space  east  of  tho  transept  largo  enough  to  contain  the  high 
altar,  and  the  stalls  of  the  clergy  and  choir,  they  made  it  generally 
only  one  or  two  bays  in  depth,  containing  merely  the  high  altar,  with  a 
screen  on  each  side.  The  space  in  the  centre  of  the  transepts  and 
tinder  the  cimhorio  is  unoccupied,  and  screened  off'  by  railings  (cancelli)  ; 
and  the  whole  choir,  with  tho  stalls  of  the  officiating  clergy,  is  to  the 
westward  of  the  intersection.  Whether  intentionally  or  not,  West- 
minster Abiev  is  now  arranged  according  to  this  plan,  and  if  the 
western  door  of  the  choir  were  blocked  up,  would  exactly  represent  a 
Spanish  cathedral. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  arrangement  is  derived  directly 
from  that  of  the  Roman  liasilica.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  the  plan  of 
St.  Clemente  (woodcut  No.  365),  the  choir  is  seen  to  project  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  into  the  nave.  W hen  there  were  transepts,  there 
was  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  cancelli  of  the  high  altar.  The 
difference  was,  that  the  enclosure  of  the  choir  in  the  basilicas  was 
only  a low  wall,  3 or  4 ft.  high,  which  did  not.  impede  the  view  of  the 
high  altar.  In  Spain  it  is  sufficiently  lofty  to  afford  a back  to  the  high 
canopied  stalls,  which  in  all  Gothic  cathedrals  form  tho  seats  of  the 
higher  clergy.  In  consequence  it  not  only  hides  the  high  altar  from 
the  principal  entrance,  hut  is  a most  unmeaning  interruption  to  the 
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659.  Cathedral  at  Zamora.  From  Villa  Atnil. 


general  ordinance  of  the  church.  It  in  evidently  an  architectural  ab- 
surdity on  entering  the  principal  doorway  to  see  nothing  before  you 
but  a dead  wall,  and  to  be  obliged  to  turn  into  the  Ride  aisles  to  obtain 
an  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  transepts,  as  before 
remarked,  derivo  benefit  from  this  method,  but  not  to  the  extent  to 
which  tho  principal  entrance  loses ; for  no  sido  ontrance  can  ever 
replace  the  dignity  of  one  opposite  to  the  principal  object  in  tho  temple. 

Some  minor  arrangements,  which  are  peculiar,  will  be  noted  in  the 
sequel ; but  this  is  so  important,  that  without  pointing  it  out  in  tho 
first  instance  it  would  ho  impossible  to  understand  what  follows. 

Of  the  older  churches,  all  that  we  know  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oviedo.  One  of  these,  Sta.  Maria  de  Naranco,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  8th  century ; another,  San  Miguel  de  Lino,  850 ; a third, 
S.  Julian,  about  the  same  time  ; and  a fourth,  Nuestra  Sonora  de  la  Vega, 
in  the  1 2th  century.  Besides  these,  there  can  hardly  bo  a doubt  that 
many  other  similar  churches  are  scattered  through  the  Asturian  valleys. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  this  neighbourhood  is  that 
of  St.  Isidore  at  Leon,  which  Capt.  Widdrington  calls  Byzantine,  mean- 
ing probably  merely  circular  arched.  Like  the  Khenish  churches,  it 
consists  of  three  aisles,  terminating  in  apses  to  the  eastward.  At  the 
west  end  is  tho  l’antheon,  or  place  of  burial  of  the  ancient  kings. 
Capt.  Widdrington  describes  it  as  “ low  and  dark,  with  groined  arches, 
the  ceiling  painted  and  ornamented  in  a style  so  purely  and  entirely 
Byzantine,  that  beyond  doubt  tho  artists  must  have  come  from  Constanti- 
nople.” There  are  two  entrances,  apparently  lateral,  richly  sculptured, 
and  other  peculiarities,  which  render  this  one  at  least  of  tho  most  inte- 
resting churches  of  its  age,  which  seems  to  be  al>out  the  1 1th  century. 

At  Zamora  there  is  a cathedral,  part  of  which  (probably  tho  walls 
shown  in  woodcut  No.  050)  dates  from  the  same  period  ; but  the 
great  portal,  though  still  retaining  the  round  arch,  is  evidently  of  the 
12th,  if  not  of  the  Kith  century  ; for  here,  as  in  the  South  of  Franco, 
the  natives  adhered  to  the  old  form  with  a pertinacity  rather  startling, 
when  wo  consider  that  the  Moors  had  used  tho  pointed  arch  for  many 
centuries  before  that  time.  Another  church,  the  Madeleine,  in  the 
same  city,  possesses  a noble  lateral  doorway  of  the  11th  or  12th  cen- 
tury, and  both  internally  and  externally  is  less  altered  than  most 
churches  of  its  iigo.  Tho  vault,  of  the  choir  is  the  pointed  tunnel-vault 
of  the  South,  and  is  mixed  with  round  forms  and  semi-Moorish  details 
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in  u manner  more  picturesque  than  beautiful.  Externally,  these  pecu- 
liarities aro  better  shown  in  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Toro  (woodcut 
No.  660),  which  displays  tho  rich  lateral  doorway  of  this  age,  and 
introduces  us  to  the  tower-like  domes  ( citnliorio ),  half  Moorish,  half 
Gothic,  which  aro  so  characteristic  of  tho  style. 

All  those  churches,  and  as  far  as  descriptions  aro  intelligible, 
almost  all  those  erected  before  the  13th  century,  had  their  principal 
entrances  at  the  side  ; and  if  they  had  not  the  double  apse  of  tho  Ger- 
mans, they  had  at  least  sometimes  a tomb  or  baptistery  at  their  west 
ends.  If  this  was  tho  general  rule,  as  appears 
to  have  been  tho  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Spaniards  came  to  separate  tho  choir 
from  tho  high  altar,  and  make  the  lateral  en- 
trances into  it  as  they  did. 

Tho  plans  of  two  other  churches  have 
recently  been  published  in  Franco  by  M. 

Gailhabaml;  one,  that  of  St.  Millau  (woodcut 
No.  601),  served  originally  as  cathedral  for 
Segovia  before  the  building  of  the  present  one, 
commenced  in  1525.  Though  small,  it  is  inte- 
resting for  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure, 
having  no  windows  but  those  at  tho  west  end, 
and  some  very  small  ones  at  tho  east.  It 
must  havo  been  a very  dark  and  gloomy 

edifice  evon  without  painted  glass,  and  in  the  bright  climate  of  Spain. 
It  possesses  lateral  galleries, 
common  in  this  part  of  Spain, 
and  found  also  in  Germany. 

These  aro  no  doubt  tho 
lineal  descendants  of  the 
peristylos  of  tho  Homans, 
and  tho  precursors  of  the 
cloisters  — or  peristyles 
turned  inwards — that  super- 
seded them  everywhere. 

The  other  is  a circular 
church  of  tho  Templars,  one 
of  tho  few  of  that  form 
found  in  Spain,  copied  no 
doubt  from  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. Though  its  date  is 
1204,  it  hardly  shows  a trace 
of  tho  pointed  arch  inter- 
nally. Its  doorway  is  pointed 
and  ornamented  with  the 

billet  moulding,  which  would  _ , 

date  fifty  yearn  earlier  in 

England,  and  nearly  a century  before  that  period  in  France.  Its 
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internal  arrangement  is  peculiar,  having  a raised  tomb  or  vault  in  the 
contre ; and  altogether  it  looks  much  more  as  if  it.  were  copied  from 
tho  Dome  of  the  Rock  than  from  the  church  now  known  as  the  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem. 

This  is  a meagre  account  of  a great  stylo ; but  the  Romanesque 
styles  of  the  South  of  France  have  been  described  above  purposely  at 
considerable  length,  because  of  their  prevalence  over  the  whole  district 
from  Arles  and  Avignon  to  Zamora  and  Segovia.  These  styles  were 
gradually  elaborated  from  Roman  architecture,  specimens  of  which 
covered  these  lands.  That  part  of  them  found  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Mountains  is  now  tolerably  known  ; though  to  complete  our  know- 
ledge wo  require  to  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  Spanish  branch. 
We  havo  already  seen  that  the  latter  was  characterised  by  a stronger 
affinity  with  the  Gothic  style  which  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  l’o,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Romanesque  tenden- 
cies of  the  Southern  provinces  of  France. 

Foisted  Style. 


With  the  very  imperfect  materials  at  our  command  it  is  impossible 


663.  Cathedral  of  IiCon.  From  Pun*  ('  Vi  ago 

earlier  than  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 


to  say,  with  anything 
like  confidence,  when 
tho  pointed  style  was 
introduced  into  Spain. 
It  is  almost  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Saracens 
used  tho  pointed  arch 
in  that  country  as  early 
at  least  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury, though,  as  before 
remarked,  they  always 
in  Spain  preferred  the 
Roman  circular  shape, 
but  stilted  so  as  to 
get  the  same  elevation 
which  the  broken  arch 
gave. 

It  is  also  evident 
that  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, if  not  before,  the 
pointed  vault  and  con- 
structive arch  of  the 
South  of  France  wore 
also  used  on  this  side 
of  the  Pyrenees ; but 
neither  of  these  belong 
to  the  pointed  Gothic 
style,  of  which  I am  not 
aware  of  any  example 
the  Saint  (1217).  The  cathedral 
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of  Leon,  or  some  part  of  it,  may  be  a little  older,  and  ( 'apt.  \\  iddrington 
seems  to  say  that  ho  is  able  to  prove  that  French  and  German  architects 
were  employed  by  the  kings  of  Leon : if  so,  the  cathedral  must  havo 
been  the  work  of  a Frenchman,  as  it  is  a regular  chevet  church,  com- 
menced in  1199,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  superstructure  is  of  a 
much  later  date.  \\  ere  it  not  for  the  disfigurements  of  modem  times, 
this  would  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cathedrals  in  Spain  : “ pro- 
verbially,” says  Ford,  “ it  is  ouo  of  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  in 
the  world.”  Capt.  Widdrington  gives  the  preference  to  its  neighbour 
of  Oviedo,  which  he  says  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  cathedrals  of 
Spain,  although  in  scale  it  must  yield  to  many  of  them. 

Although  the  plan  here  given  (woodcut  No.  003)  from  l’onz 
(‘  Viage’)  is  not  quite  to  Ire  depended  upon,  it  explains  so  fully  the 
position  of  the  choir  (a)  and  capitta  mahr — or  chapel  of  the  High 
Altar  (b) — in  Spanish  cathedrals,  that  it  is  worth  quoting. 

This  building  differs  from  a French  cathedral  of  the  samo  date 
mainly  in  the  greater  importance  of  the  parts  to  the  west  of  the  tran- 
sept, and  of  the  lateral  entrances. 

The  cathedral  of  Burgos  (woodcut  No.  664)  has  been  better  illus- 
trated than  that  of 
Leon,  and  being 
on  the  high  road 
of  all  travellers, 
has  been  fre- 
quently sketch- 
ed, but  not  mea- 
sured, which  is 
the  more  to  1* 
regretted,  as  it 
is  probably  the 
most  characteris- 
ticcathedralinall 
Spain,  presenting 
both  internally 
and  externally  all 
the  peculiarities 
of  the  style  more 
perfectly  than 
any  other. 

It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  St. 

Ferdinand,  about 
the  year  1221, 

and  the  greater 

part  of  tho  east 

end  and  body  of  (if.!  CathfOnil  al  From  Pon».  No  real e. 

the  church  be- 

longs to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  The  west  front  (woodcut 
No.  005)  was  added  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  capilla  coiulestable 
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(a) — ho  culled  from  having  been  erected  as  the  burying  place  of  the 
Velasco  family,  hereditary  constables  of  Castille — at  the  very  end  of 


665.  Weal  Front  of  liurgua  Cathedral.  F ruin  Chapuy,  Moyen  Age  Monumental. 


the  15th  ; and  the  cimborio  was  not  completed  till  1567,  the  older  one 
having  fallen  down  in  1580.  This  long  range  of  dates  causes  of  course 
some  incongruities  of  style,  but  without  impairing  the  gcneial  effect. 
The  varied  richness  of  the  outline  is  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  French 
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or  German  cathedral,  and  matched  only  by  some  of  onr  own  English 
examples.  The  western  fayade  is  a German  importation,  having  been 
erected  by  two  masons  from  Cologne,  who  carried  out  in  a foreign  land 
the  design  which  their  countrymen  were  unable  to  complete  in  the 
land  of  its  invention.  It  is  in  fact,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
cathedral  of  llcrne,  the  only  design  of  this  class  that  has  been  completed 


Mtf.  Cimburio  of  Cathedral  at  Valencia. 

with  the  two  open-work  spires  ; and  though  the  dimensions  are  small, 
the  height  being  only  280  ft.,  the  effect  is  remarkably  good.  Before 
the  removal  in  the  last  century  of  the  deeply  recessed  and  sculptured 
portals,  this  fayade  must  have  lieen  one  of  the  most  beautiful  composi- 
tions in  existence.  From  its  late  date,  there  tiro  of  course  some  impu- 
rities of  style ; but  to  compensate  for  this,  there  is  a richness  of  fancy 
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and  a half  Oriental  exuberance  of  design  that  more  than  redeem  it, 
and  make  it  altogether,  perhaps,  a more  beautiful  thing  than  its  gigantic 
rival  on  the  Rhine  will  ever  be,  with  all  its  cold  perfection  of  masonry. 
The  height  of  the  towers  is  suid  to  bo  equal  to  the  length  of  tho  building. 
They  would  thus  have  a tendency  to  overpower  tho  rest,  were  it  not 
for  the  central  octagon,  and  still  more  for  the  great  octagonal  structure 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Condestable,  which  rises  beyond  the  eastern  apse 
and  balances  the  whole,  making  the  cathedral  appear  longer  than  any 
other  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  cimborio  itself  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  cannot  boast  of  much  beauty  of  detail.  Its 
outline,  however,  is  probably  copied  from  that  of  the  building  it 
replaced,  and  is  certainly  singularly  happy : as  it  is,  it  may  be  taken 
as  the  latest  example  of  a favourite  Spanish  form,  of  which  that  at 
Toro,  shown  in  woodcut  No.  600,  is  one  of  the  earliest ; and  this  (wood- 
cut  No.  600),  from  the  cathedral  at  Valencia,  a fair  intermediate  spe- 
cimen. They  are  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  features 
of  tho  style,  the  want  of  which  is  much  felt  in  all  French  cathedrals, 
except  those  of  Normandy,  where,  as  in  England,  this  centering  of  the 
design,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  carefully  attended  to.  Hut  the  cim- 
borios  have  less  analogy  to  the  central  spires  used  on  both  sides  of  the  , 
Channel  than  to  the  domes  which  in  Italy  and  Germany  so  commonly 
mark  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  which  after- 
wards grew  into  tho  great  Renaissance  domes  of  St.  Fetor  and  its 
imitations. 

Internally  the  arrangement  of  the  cathedral  of  Burgos  is  very  like 
a French  church  of  the  same  age,  tho  choir  (u)  only  being  arranged  in 
tho  Spanish  mode.  The  capilla  maior  (c),  or  the  part  eastward  of  the 
transept,  is  longer  in  proportion  than  is  usually  tho  case  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  now  so  overgrown  with  chapels  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  what  the  original  design  was.  Of  these  last  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  of  the  Condestable  alluded  to  above.  It  is  not  large,  being  only 
about  4o  ft.  in  diameter,  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  extraordinary 
elaborateness  of  its  deconitions.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  even 
Henry  VII.’s  chapel  at  Westminster.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  Spain  that 
perfect  abandon  as  regards  expense  and  finish  is  to  be  found.  If  any 
Gothic  building  exists  of  equal  richness,  it  is  Roslin  chapel ; the  design 
of  which  was  most  probably  imported  from  this  part  of  Spain,  every 
detail  and  form  lieing  easily  traced  back  to  the  Castillos  or  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  Better  taste,  it  is  true,  might  Ire  found  elsewhere, 
but  in  buildings  of  so  late  an  age  we  must  bo  content  with  the  display 
of  labour,  guided,  as  in  this  case,  with  some  degree  of  taste,  before  the 
invasion  of  vulgarity  which  took  its  place  in  the  succeeding  century. 

A similar  chapel  to  this  is  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Murcia, 
called  the  Capilla  Marchese.  Internally  this  is  as  rich  and  nearly  as 
beautiful  as  that  at  Burgos,  though  its  external  outline  is  very  inferior. 
Tho  most  splendid  specimen  of  its  class,  however,  is  that  which 
Emanuel  tho  Fortunate  commenced  as  a burying  place  for  himself 
behind  the  altar  of  the  church  at  Batalha,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  cathedral  of  Toledo  was  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  that 
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of  Burgos,  but  oil 
u larger  scale,  be- 
ing, with  the  ex- 
ception of  Se- 
ville, the  largest 
of  Spanish  medi- 
eval cathedrals. 
Its  internal  di- 
mensions are  : — 
“ Length,  includ- 
ing a moderately 
sized  cliapcl  at 
the  eastern  end, 
850  ft. ; width 
throughout,  174 
ft.  ; height  of 
principal  navo 
and  transept  120 
ft.  The  width  is 
divided  into  5 
aisles,  thoso  on 
the  outside  rising 
to  about  two- 
thirds  tho  height 
of  those  next 
the  centre,  and 
these  to  about 
one-half  the  cen- 
tral aisle.” 1 Its 
arrangement  in 
plan  is  apparent- 
ly almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of 
Troyes  cathedral 
(woodcut  No. 
551),  but  its 
dimensions  are 
somewhat  less. 
Its  details  are, 


1 Wells,  Picturesque 
Antiquities  of  Spain, 
p.  128,  whose  dimen- 
sions I have  followed 
in  preference  to  those 
of  Ponz,  quoted  by 
Ford,  ns  more  con- 
sistent with  each 
other,  and  with  pro- 
bability. 


667.  View  in  ilit*  Choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Toledo.  From  Villa  Atnll. 
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generally  speaking,  those  used  in  Franco  and  England  in  tlio  begin- 
ning of  the  13th  century,  though  its  locality  occasionally  shows  itself 
in  the  Moorish  character  of  some  of  its  parts.  The  triforium  for  in- 
stance seen  in  woodcut  No.  667  is  throughout  decidedly  Morcsco,  and 
a practised  eyo  will  detect  on  every  side  a tendency  to  depart  from  the 
sober  constructive  rules  of  the  pure  Gothic,  and  to  give  rein  to  an 
Oriental  exuberance  of  fancy  which  is  so  typical  of  the  style. 

The  cathedral  of  Toledo  is  even  more  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  its  furniture  than  for  that  of  its  architecture.  The  altars,  the  screens 
of  the  tombs,  the  candelabra,  the  paintings  on  glass  and  canvas,  make 
up  a mass  of  ornament  to  which  no  parallel  is  to  lie  found  in  France  or 
England.  Many  cathedrals  in  these  countries  may  once  have  possessed 
furniture  equally  rich  ; but  spoliation  and  neglect,  and,  worse  than 
either,  the  so-called  spirit  of  improvement,  have  swept  most  of  this 
away,  and  it  is  in  Spain  only  that  we  are  carried  into  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  a mediajval  church.  Even  Toledo  has  been  sadly  disfigured 
with  whitewash ; and  neglect  and  poverty  are  fast  fulfilling  the 
destructive  mission  of  the  ago.  Still  enough  remains  to  enable  the 
architect  to  understand  and  re-create  the  glorious  vision  of  a cathedral 
as  it  appeared  in  ancient  days. 

Externally  this  cathedral  is  very  inferior  to  that  at  Burgos.  Only 
one  of  its  western  towers  has  been  completed,  and  this  not  in  the  best 
taste.  Its  cimborio  is  unimportant,  and  there  is  no  towering  eastern 
capilla  to  cany  the  eye  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  church  itself. 

The  cathedral  of  Seville,  the  largest  and  grandest  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  Spain,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  Milan.  It  is  not 
known  who  its  architect  was,  but  he  must  have  been  a foreigner,  and 
most  probably  a German,  as  no  Spaniard,  especially  in  the  south,  could 
have  restrained  his  fancy  to  the  comparative  purity  of  its  forms.  Its 
plan  is  very  peculiar,  owing  to  its  having  been  built  in  the  form  and 
of  the  exact  dimensions  of  a mosque  which  stood  on  the  spot  till  1401. 
It  was  then  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  cathedral,  which  was 
completed  118  years  afterwards.  Its  form  is  a parallelogram  of  about 
372  ft.  by  270,  covering  therefore,  as  near  as  may  be,  100,000  square 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  royal  sepulchral  chapel — a cinquo-cento  addition 
to  the  eastern  end.  With  this,  its  area  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  Milan,  and  it  betrays  in  all  its  parts  the  same  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  Gotliic  design.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  so 
grand,  so  spacious,  and  so  richly  furnished,  that  it  is  almost  imjtossible 
to  criticise  when  the  result  is  so  splendid  and  imposing.  The  effect 
of  its  exterior  is  even  worse  than  that  of  Toledo,  and  but  for  the  mag- 
nificent Moorish  Giralda,  represented  above  (woodcut  No.  361),  that 
stands  at  its  north-eastern  corner,  it  would  scarcely  possess  a singlo 
remarkable  external  feature. 

The  central  aisles  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  each  56  ft.  wide  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  pillars  ; the  side  aisles  are  40  ft. ; so  that  the 
distance  of  the  diagonal  pillars  of  each  square  compartment  of  the  side 
aisles  is  exactly  equal  to  the  width  of  the  central  nave.  It  thus  happens 
that  if  the  4 central  pillars  at  the  intersection  of  tho  nave  and 
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transept,  were  left  out,  tlio  8 next  would  form  a perfect  octagon.  As 
was  remarked  in  speaking  of  .laina  temples  (p.  77),  this,  which  is  the 
proportion  always  used  in  them,  is  pleasing  for  buildings  which  have 
roofs  of  the  same  height,  hut  is  not  sufficient  where  the  roof  of  one 
aisle  is  higher  than  that  of  another and  though  the  difference  in 
height  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  here,  this  is  not  sufficient  for  contrast. 


!■ 


• -O’ 


H®l  IL 


PUn  of  Cathedral  at  Seville.  Settle  100  ft.  lo  1 in. 


and  all  the  pillars  being  of  the  same  thickness  and  of  the  samo  design, 
there  is  too  great  uniformity  of  dimensions  and  a want  of  subordination 
of  parts  which  prevents  this  church  from  looking  so  large  us  it  really  is. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  render  the  architecture  of  the  remaining 
cathedrals  of  Spain  intelligible  without  a mass  of  illustration  which  is 
not  available.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  well  worthy  the  attention 


* I am  not  aware  of  this  proportion  having  been  used  in  any  other  (lothic  church  of  im- 
portance. 
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of  artists,  besides  their  historical  importance.  That  of  Santiago,  for 
instaneo,  though  entirely  modernised  externally,  still  retains  in  the 
interior  many  of  the  features  of  a church  of  the  12th  century,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  bold,  massive  appearance  of  strength  which  cha- 
racterised that  age.  The  sarno  may  Ire  said  of  the  cathedral  of  Cuenca, 
u building  of  the  same  period,  with  a simple  circular  apse,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  Moorish  detail  and  feeling  which  was  sure  to  mark 
its  more  southern  locality.  Those  at  TaiTagona  and  Barcelona  are 
both  remarkable  buildings.  The  latter  especially,  commenced  in  1298, 
is  the  typical  example  of  the  Catalonian  style.  >So  far  as  we  have 
means  of  judging,  it  seems  to  have  been  a failure  as  a Gothic  design, 
though  displaying  considerable  grandeur. 

Salamanca  possesses  two  cathedrals,  one  commenced  in  1 102,  simple 
and  massive,  half  a fortress;  the  other  begun  in  1513,  a florid  specimen 
of  the  last  ago  of  Gothic  art,  just  before  changing  into  the  Renaissance. 
So  too  at  Segovia : the  old  cathedral  has  already  been  spoken  of  (p. 
823) ; the  new,  begun  in  1525,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Salamanca,  shows 
the  style  in  its  hast  age.  The  old  cathedral  of  Saragoza  (the  Seo)  is 
somowhat  oldor,  probably  of  the  15th  century,  and  a fair  specimen  of 
the  Spanish  stvde  of  that  age,  perhaps  not  much  inferior  to  the  con- 
temporary styles  in  the  north  of  Europe,  but  still  a sad  falling  otf  from 
the  purer  Gothic  that  preceded  it. 

The  gem  of  this  ago  is  the  church  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at 
Toledo,  erected  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  ornamented  with  all 
the  lavish  exuberance  which  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  could 
supply  in  aid  of  the  earnest  bigotry  of  its  royal  founders.  It  is  to 
the  Spanish  stylo  what  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  is  to  the  English,  or 
the  Eglise  de  Broil  to  the  French,  surpassing  both  in  richness  of 
detail,  but,  like  them,  depending  far  more  on  ornament  than  on  design 
for  its  effect. 

Some  parts  of  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Xeres  exceed  even  this 
in  richness  and  elaborateness  of  ornament,  and  surpass  anything  found 
in  Northern  cathedrals,  unless  it  is  the  tabernacle-work  of  some  tombs, 
or  tho  screens  of  some  chapels.  In  those  it  is  always  applied  to  some 
small  and  merely  ornamental  parts.  In  Spain  it  frequently  is  spread 
over  a whole  church,  and,  as  in  this  instance,  what  in  a mere  sub- 
ordinate detail  would  be  beautiful,  on  such  a scale  becomes  fatiguing, 
and  is  decidedly  in  veiy  bad  taste. 

Slightly  subsequent  to  these  arc  the  cathedrals  of  Granada  and 
•Taen,  where  tho  features  of  the  Gothic  style  are  so  blended  with  those 
of  the  so-called  Revival,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  claim  them  for  either 
class.  In  every  other  country  of  Europe  at  this  age  the  Reformation 
had  stopped  church-building  altogether,  even  in  those  countries  which 
remained  Catholic,  except  in  Italy,  and  there  the  revived  classical  style 
had  wholly  superseded  the  Gothic.  The  case,  however,  was  widely 
different  in  Spain.  Here  the  old  faith  was  never  shaken.  The  country 
had  but  lately  become,  bv  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
for  the  first  time  a united  monarchy.  In  their  reign  the  discovery  of 
Columbus  had  opened  to  Spain  a new  world  and  tho  most,  brilliant 
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prospects.  The  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors  had  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church  unbounded  wealth  and  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspired  it  with  the  zeal  which  has  ever  prompted  the  expenditure 
of  such  wealth  on  monuments  for  public  use  before  it  became  absorbed 
in  individual  selfishness.  All  these  causes  made  this  the  great  cathe- 
dral-building age  of  Spain,  and  had  the  Spaniards  designed  with  the 
bold  simplicity  of  their  forefathers,  the  money  then  spent  would  have 
covered  the  land  with  the  noblest  buildings  Europe  could  lwast  of.  Rut 
the  spirit  of  former  times  was  past,  and  the  expenditure  was  frittered 
away  on  carved  ornaments  of  most  elaborate  minuteness,  and  on 
details  which  are  mere  proofs  of  wealth  and  degraded  taste.  These 
characteristics  are  peculiar  to  Spain,  where  alone  this  transitional 
style  can  be  studied  with  completeness  or  advantage.  Notwithstanding 
its  defects,  it  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a fascinating  display  of  brilliant 
littleness,  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  in  its  prettiness  often  making  us 
forget  that  there  is  something  better  and  higher  which  neither  wealth 
nor  power  can  command  unless  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  true 
greatness. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

CONTENTS. 

Portugal  — Church  of  Batalha  — Cloisters  — Castles  — Moresco  stylo  — Towers. 


So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  Portugal,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  contains  any 
churches  of  interest  belonging  to  that  style.  There  aro  certainly  some 
remains  at  Belem  near  List  ton,  and  some  fragments  at  least  elsewhere ; 
but  those  who  have  described  them  are  so  little  qualified  for  the  task 
by  previous  study,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  relianco  on  the 
correctness  of  their  assertions  regarding  them.  One  church,  however, 
that  at  Batalha,  has  met  with  a different  fate,  and  having  arrested  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Murphy,  “ the  illustrator  of  the  Alhambra,”  was  drawn 
and  published  by  him  in  a splendid  folio  work  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  As  might  bo  supposed  from  the  date  of  this  work,  the 
illustrations  do  not  quite  meet  the  exigencies  of  modem  science,  but 
it  is  at  all  events  by  far  the  best  illustrated  church  in  the  Peninsula 
It  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  worthy  of  tho  distinction,  being 
probably  tho  finest  church  in  the  kingdom. 

It  was  orectcd  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow 
made  during  a battle  with  his  namesuke  of  Spain  in  the  year  1385,  and 
completed  in  all  essentials  in  a very  short  period  of  time.  From  the 
plan  (woodcut  No.  (569)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  tho  original 
church  is  that  of  an  Italian  basilica— a three-aisled  nave  ending  in  a 
transept  with  five  chapels ; the  whole  length  internally  being  2t>4  ft., 
tho  width  of  the  nave  72  ft.  4 in.  It  is  therefore  a small  building 
compared  with  most  of  the  Gothic  churches  hitherto  described.  To 
tho  right  of  the  entrance,  under  an  octagonal  canopy  which  once  sup- 
ported a German  open-work  spire,  are  the  tombs  of  tho  founder  and  of 
his  wife  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ; beyond  this  the  octagon 
expands  into  a square,  in  a very  Eastern  fashion,  to  accommodate  the 
tombs  of  other  members  of  tho  royal  family  who  aro  buried  around. 
The  whole  design  of  this  part  is  one  of  tho  most  suitable  for  a family 
sepulchre  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  wonder,  however,  of  the  Batalha. 
or  rather  what  would  have  been  so  had  it  been  completed,  is  tho  tomb- 
liouso  which  Emanuel  the  Fortunate  commenced  for  himself  to  the 
eastward  of  the  church.  Similar  chapels  at  Burgos  and  Murcia  have 
already  been  noticed,  but  this  was  to  have  surpassed  them  all,  and  if 
completed  would  have  been  the  most  gorgeous  mausoleum  erected 
dining  the  middle  ages. 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  bow  the  tradition  of  the  circular  tomb-house 
behind  the  altar  remained  constant  in  remote  provinces  to  the  latest 
age.  The  plan  of  this  church  is  virtually  that  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon, 
of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  of  other  churches  in  Aquitania.1  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  by  removing  the  intermediate  walls  this  basilica 
would  become  a chevet  church,  complete  except  for  the  difference  in 
the  span  of  the  two  parts  of  the  building.  Had  the  mausoleum  been 
finished,  something  of  that 
sort  would  probably  have 
been  done. 

The  plan  of  this  tomb- 
liouse  iB  interesting  as  being 
that  of  the  largest  Gothic 
dome  attempted,  and  shows 
how  happily  the  Gothic 
forms  adapt  themselves  to 
this  purpose,  and  how  easily 
any  amount  of  abutment  may 
be  obtained  in  this  style 
with  tho  utmost  degree  of 
lightness  and  the  most  ad- 
mirable play  of  perspective  ; 
indeed  no  constructive  diffi- 
culties intervene  to  prevent 
this  dome  having  been  twice 
its  present  diameter  (05  ft.)  ; 
and  had  it  been  so,  it  would 
have  far  surpassed  Sta.  Maria 
del  Fiore  and  all  the  pseudo- 
classical  arrangements  that 
have  since  disfigured  the  fair 
face  of  Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  nei- 
ther the  proportions  nor  tho 
details  of  this  church  are 
good  ; it  was  erected  in  a 
country  where  tho  principles 
of  Gothic  art  were  evident- 
ly misapprehended  or  un- 
known, and  where  a lavish  Pu"  of  um'i*'  Frol“  MurphJ, 

amount  of  expenditure  in 

carving  and  ornament  was  thought  to  be  the  best  means  of  attaining 
beauty.  Tho  church  from  this  cause  may  almost  be  considered  a 
failure  ; its  two  sepulchral  chapels  being  in  fact  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting and  beautiful  parts  of  tho  structure.  It  is  oteervable  how  much 
tetter  tho  open-work  spire  agrees  with  the  semi-Oriental  decoration  of 
the  churches  both  of  Burgos  and  Batalha  than  with  the  soberer  forms 

1 Sec  l’nrt  II.,  liook  III.,  C'hn|>.  II.,  particularly  woodcut*  4114.  4%. 
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of  the  more  Northern  style.  One  would  almost  be  tempted  to  fancy 
that  the  Germans  borrowed  the  idea  from  Spain  rather  than  that  the 
latter  country  imported  it  from  the  North.  Till  we  know  more  of  the 
ago  of  the  cathedrals  of  Loon,  Oviedo,  and  other  cities  of  the  north  of 
Sjmin,  this  point  cannot  be  determined  ; but  it  seems  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  such  further  knowledge  will  not  compel  the  Germans  to  resign 
their  claim  to  this  their  only  alleged  invention  in  the  pointed  style. 

Next  in  importance  to  that  at  Batalha  is  the  church  at  Alcoba^a. 
commenced  in  the  year  1148,  and  finished  in  1222.  It  is  a simple  and 
grand  Cistercian  abbey-church,  not  unlike  that  at  Pontigny  (woodcut 
No.  558)  in  style.  Its  total  length  is  360  feet ; its  height  about  64.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  side  aisles  by  12  piers,  the  arches  of  which 
support  vaults  of  the  same  height  over  the  three  divisions — a circum- 
stance which  must  detract  considerably  from  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions. The  east  end  is  terminated  by  a chevet  (called  by  the  Por- 
tuguese a charola)  with  9 chapels. 

The  monastery  which  was  attached  to  this  church,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  was  burnt  by  the  French  in 
their  retreat  from  Portugal. 

At  Coimbra  there  are  still  some  remains  of  Gothic  churches ; the 
principal  of  these  is  the  old  cathedral,  which,  though  much  destroyed, 
still  retains  many  features  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  when  it  was  built. 

In  the  same  town  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Cruz,  rebuilt  by  French 
architects  in  the  year  1515,  in  the  then  fashionable  flamboyant  style 
of  their  country ; and  in  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  small  but 
interesting  llound  Gothic  church  of  St.  Salvador,  erected  about  the 
year  1169  a.d. 

The  other  churches,  such  as  thoso  of  Braga,  Guimaraens,  &c.,  seem 
to  have  been  of  late  flamboyant  style,  and  generally  are  so  much 
modernised  that  the  little  beauty  they  ever  possessed  is  concealed  or 
destroyed  by  modern  details.1 


Cloisters. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Spanish 
clergy,  and  the  number  of  convents  and  establishments  of  that  class, 
the  country  is  rich  in  cloisters  and  in  the  usual  monastic  buildings 
that  accompany  them.  The  older  cloisters  arc  very  similar  in  design 
to  those  of  the  south  of  France.  That  at  Gerona  is  perhaps  heavier 
and  more  massive  than  any  found  in  that  country;  but  that  of  the 
royal  convent  of  the  Huelgas,  near  Burgos  (woodcut  No.  670),  is 
unrivalled  for  beauty  both  of  detail  and  design,  and  is  perhaps  unsur- 
passed by  anything  of  its  ago  and  style  in  any  part  of  Europe.  With 


• On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  assertion 
contained  in  the  * Handbook  of  Portugal  * is 
not  exaggerated.  It  is  there  said  that  44  no 
European  country  has  less  interesting  eccle- 
siology  than  Portugal  : there  are  certainly 


not  lf»0  old  churches  in  the  kingdom  ; the 
French  invasion,  the  great  earthquake,  and 
the  rage  for  rebuilding  in  the  18th  century 
have  destroyed  nearly  all.” 
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those  of  Germany,  France,  und  Sicily,  it  makes  up  a series  of  arcaded 
alleys  as  exquisitely  beautiful  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  age 
or  clime.  In  the  14th 
century  the  Spaniards 
adopted  the  universal 
fashion  of  making  their 
cloisters  with  unglazed 
windows,  being  im- 
pelled to  this  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  mode 
of  vaulting  which  then 
came  into  use.  Although 
this  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  a mistake, 
still  it  accorded  with 
Spanish  details  perhaps 
more  happily  than  with 
those  of  any  other 
country ; for  the  rich 
abundance  of  ornament 
which  was  offensive  in  a 
large  and  solemn  church 
was  appropriate  in  a 
cloister,  and  as  the  cli- 
mate naturally  impelled 
the  Spaniards  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  deeply- 
shaded  arcades,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  we 
find  them  so  successful 
in  their  treatment  of 
this  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  a church  of 
any  consideration. 

The  other  parts  of 
the  monastic  buildings  6'°-  Clotatfr  Of  the  Huelgiu.  neur  Burgos.  From  VIIIa  Amll. 

are  almost  wholly  un-  * 

known  to  us,  either  from  the  drawings  of  artists  or  the  descriptions  of 
travellers — a deficiency  perhaps  not  wholly  owing  to  neglect  on  their 
part,  but  in  some  measure  to  the  circumstance  of  the  monasteries  and 
the  cathedral  closes  having  been  occupied  up  to  the  present  day. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  they  must  have 
been  modernised  to  suit  the  tastes  and  exigencies  of  successive  times, 
and  have  lost  in  consequence  all  the  grace  and  beauty  they  once  pos- 
sessed. Many  fragments  exist  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  as  they  were  the  residences  of  the  richest  clergy  of  Europe,  they 
cannot  fail  to  reward  the  research  of  any  careful  inquirer. 
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their  use  having  passed  away,  while  their  greater  solidity  and  strength 
have  better  enabled  them  to  resist  the  effects  of  time.  Many  of  them, 
with  their  tall  towers  and  clustering  turrets,  still  strike  the  traveller 
on  the  plains  of  Castillo,  and  tell  of  a people  differing  essentially  from 
those  of  all  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  no  less  so  from  those  in  the 
more  southern  and  eastern  regions  of  Spain  itself. 

If  we  may  judge  by  such  drawings  os  we  have,  the  castle  of  Cocos 
in  Castillo  (woodcut  No.  *571)  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most 
characteristic  of  thoso  now  remaining,  and  certainly  is  a fair  specimen 
of  its  class,  uniting  in  itself  most  of  the  features  of  the  mixed  stylo  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  Alcazar  at  Segovia  is  another  well-known  and 
singularly  picturesque  castle,  having  the  advantage  of  standing  on  a 
tall  rocky  base,  to  which  it  fits  most  artistically.  Others  might  be 
selected,  but  such  military  examples  hardly  come  sufficiently  within 
the  domain  of  architecture  as  a fine  art  to  require  further  examination 
in  such  a work  as  this. 

Morksco  Style. 

The  history  of  the  Moresco  or  Mozarabic  style  is  quickly  told  and 
easily  understood.  It  was  impossible  that  a rude,  half-civilized  people 
like  the  Goths  or  Iberians  of  the  north  of  Spain  could  come  in  contact 
with  the  polished  and  highly-civilized  occupants  of  the  southern  portion 


Casti.es. 

Though  the  cloisters  have  thus  in  most  instances  been  modernised, 
it  is  not  so  with  the  castles,  which  have  escaped  alteration  owing  to 


STI. 


rustle  of  Cocos,  Castillo.  Kmm  VllU  An. 11. 
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of  the  Peninsula  without  being  captivated,  as  modem  architects  liave 
been,  with  the  elegant  and  beautiful  style  of  architecture  used  by  that 
people.  These  early  mountaineers  had  only  their  own  massive  and  in- 
tractable style— bold,  vigorous,  and  picturesque,  but  singularly  inca- 
pable of  development  without  the  introduction  of  some  new  principle 
to  mortify  its  form. 

Had  the  Sjmniards  been  influenced  merely  bv  local  causes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  engrafted  the  Saracenic  on 
their  then  round-arched  style,  and  produced  a Gothic,  probably  a 
pointed  stylo,  which  would  have  been  extremely  different  from  that  of 
the  North  ; and  had  they  been  either  an  inventive  or  an  architectural 
people,  of  which  they  never  showed  any  symptom,  the  Spanish  style 


672  C'hajfl  at  Munmn.Jos.  From  Villa  Aroil. 


might  have  rivalled  that  of  the  North.  A strong  religious  antipnthy  to 
the  works  of  the  infidels  lod  them,  in  preference,  to  Istrrow  from 
their  Northern  neighbours  a style  not  peculiarly  suited  to  their 
climate,  and  which  they  never  jierfectly  understood.  In  some  few 
and  comparatively  insignificant  instances  they  adopted  the  native 
style,  with  only  such  slight  modifications  as  were  required  for  their 
purposes,  and  made  out  of  it  a mixture  so  picturesque,  and  so  evidently 
capable  of  better  things,  that  we  cannot  but  regret  the  limited  extent 
to  which  this  adaptation  was  carried,  productive  as  it  was  of  much 
novelty  and  beauty. 

Tire  dates  of  all  the  specimens  of  this  mixed  style  are  so  little 
known  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  any  which  we  now  pos- 
sess were  erectod  by  the  Christians  under  the  tolerant  rule  of  tho 
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Moslems,  or  whether  they  were  all  built  at  a later  time  by  Moorish 
workmen  under  the  Christian  rule.  All  those  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted were  erected 
after  the  re-conquest  by 
the  Christians  of  the 
localities  in  which  they 
are  found;  but  this  by  no 
means  contradicts,  in- 
deed rather  favours,  the 
belief  that  they  were 
a continuation  of  other 
edifices  of  the  same  class 
in  which  they  or  their 
forefathers  had  worship- 
ped when  the  land  be- 
longed to  the  stranger. 

The  greater  number 
of  the  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  Toledo  and 
the  smith,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  confined 
to  that  district,  and  in- 
deed some  of  tho  most 
perfect  are  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  most 
picturesque,  as  well  as 
most  purely  Moorish,  of 
those  that  have  been 
drawn  is  the  little  de- 
serted chapel  of  Huma- 
nejos,  in  Estremadura 
(woodcut  No.  672)  ; and 
were  it  not  for  its  form, 
which  is  essentially 
Christian,  and  the  tracery  in  its  windows,  it  might  very  well  pass  for 
a Saracenic  ruin.  The  latter  peculiarity  not  only  assigns  the  build- 
ing to  a Christian  origin,  but  if  coeval,  which  it  seems  to  be,  fixes  its 
date  as  not  earlier  than  tho  13th  century. 

Another  example  of  the  samo  class  is  the  fragment  that  now  re- 
mains of  the  once  celebrated  basilica  of  Sta.  Leocadia,  in  the  Vega, 
under  the  walls  of  Toledo.  This  cortainly  was  not  erected  before  the 
year  1130,  when  the  church  was  first  restored  by  Alphonso  VI.,  im- 
mediately on  his  recovering  tho  city ; but  we  read  of  subsequent  re- 
buildings down  to  1300,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this 
example  may  belong  even  to  as  late  a date  as  that. 

In  tho  same  city  the  church  of  St.  Roman  is  built  in  the  same  style, 
and  many  others  show  fragments  of  Moorish  architecture.  Some  of 
the  chapels  of  the  cathedral,  which  were  certainly  erected  in  the  13th 


Tower  at  Ilescas.  From  Villa  Amil. 
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or  14th  centuries,  are  so  Moorish  that  many  have  been  inclined 
to  suppose  them  to  have  been  fragments  of  the  old  mosque  which 
the  cathedral  replaced. 

There  is,  however,  no 
ground  for  such  a sup- 
position : they  are  un- 
doubtedly of  Christian 
origin ; and  though  cu- 
riously blended,  as  in 
Sicily,  with  Saracenic 
features,  their  form  be- 
trays beyond  a doubt 
the  religion  of  their 
builders  and  their  date. 

This  is  even  more  the 
case  in  a beautiful  chapel 
in  the  monastery  of  tho 
Huelgas,  near  Burgos, 
which,  but  for  some  ■ 

Gothic  foliage  of  tho 
1 4th  century,  introduced 
where  it  can  hardly  be 
observed,  might  easily 
pass  for  a fragment  of 
the  Alhambra.  The 
same  is  true  of  many 
parts  of  the  churches  at. 

Seville.  That  of  La 
Feria,  for  instance,  and 
the  apse  of  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans  at 
C'alatayud,  are  purely  in 
this  style,  and  most 

beautiful  and  elaborate  „ 

. _ . . , 674.  St.  Saraguzi.  From  V ill*  Amll. 

specimens  of  their  class. 

Perhaps  the  Christians  adopted  the  light  and  elegant  forms  of  the 
Moorish  style  principally  in  their  towers,  and  frequently  with  a degree 
of  beauty  which  their  own  Gothic  Btyle  seldom  surpassed.  The  tower 
of  the  church  of  Uescas  (woodcut  No.  673),  not  far  from  Madrid,  is  a 
singularly  elegant  specimen,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  many  of 
the  best  age  of  Gothic  art.  Tho  tower  and  roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Saragoza  (woodcut  No.  674)  are  even  more  characteristic,  for  besides 
their  form,  they  are  covered  with  glazed  tiles  in  all  the  brilliant  hues  of 
Tartar  art,  revealing  the  existence  of  that  foreign  element  in  this  remote 
corner  of  Spain  to  an  extent  hardly  suspected.  The  whole  exterior  of 
this  church  is  indeed  so  foreign  in  its  aspect  that  we  might  mistake  the 
sketch  for  one  taken  in  the  Crimea  or  near  the  roots  of  tho  Caucasus, 
rather  than  in  Catholic  Spain. 

The  church  of  St.  Thome  at  Toledo  has  a tower  so  perfectly  Moor- 
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ish  in  all  its  details,  that  bnt  for  its  form  it  might  as  well  be  classed 
among  the  specimens  of  Moorish  as  of  Mozarabic  architecture. 

Throughout  Spain  there  are  many  of 
the  same  class,  though  undoubtedly 
erected  by  the  Christians.  In  this 
country,  as  in  Sicily,  it  is  never  safe 
to  assume  that  becauso  the  style  is 
Moorish,  even  purely  so,  the  struc- 
ture must  belong  to  tho  time  when 
they  possessed  the  country,  or  to  a 
happy  interval,  if  any  such  existed, 
when  a more  than  usually  tolerant 
reign  permitted  them  to  erect  edi- 
fices for  themselves  under  tho  rule 
of  tho  Christian  conquerors. 

Sometimes  wo  find  Moorish  de- 
tails mixed  up  with  those  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  a manner  unknown 
in  any  other  country,  as  for  instance 
in  the  doorway  illustrated  in  wood- 
cut  No.  675,  from  the  house  of  the 
Ablala  at  Valencia.  The  wood-work 
is  of  purely  Moorish  design,  the 
stone- work  of  the  bad  uncoustructi  ve 
Gothic  of  tho  late  Spanish  architects, 
altogether  making  up  a combination 
more  picturesque  than  beautiful,  at 
CIS.  Doorway  Trom  Valencia.  1 rom  Chapuy.  least  in  an  architectural  point  of 

view. 

In  a more  extended  work  it  might  be  useful  and  instructive  to  follow 
this  class  of  buildings  further ; for  though  they  perhaps  never  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  a separate  and  independent  style,  this  was  ono  of  those 
happy  combinations  which  often  lead  to  the  greatest  beauty.  We  have 
seon  how  the  development  of  this  stylo  was  prevented  by  the  intoler- 
ance and  bigotry  of  the  people  among  whom  it  arose ; but  for  this  it 
might  have  produced  an  architecture  more  perfect  in  itself  than  either 
of  the  parent  styles.  But  whether  this  would  have  been  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  to  this  infusion  of  the  Moorish  art  Spanish  archi- 
tecture owes  anything  it  may  have  that  is  peculiar  to  it,  or  preferable 
to  tho  Northern  Gothic.  As  mere  basilicas,  these  churches  are  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  thoso  of  France : but  the  abundance  of  ornament,  the 
delicacy  of  finish,  and  the  poetic  abandon  that,  run  through  every 
detail,  and  fascinate  tho  beholder,  are  almost  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  more  or  less  prominent  Mozarabic  feeling  that  pervades  all  Spanish 
art,  till  the  fatal  day  when  German  and  Italian  influence  caused  all 
this  to  bo  abandoned  for  tho  cold  inanities  of  a pseudo-classical  revival. 
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The  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England  has  of  late  years 
occupied  the  attention  of  so  many  competent  persons,  and  been 
written  so  fully  and  in  such  a variety  of  forms,  that  little  that  is 
new  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  Such  a mass  of  information, 
both  scientific  and  popular,  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Britton 
and  the  elder  Pugin,  with  those  of  Rickman.  Willis,  Sharpe,  and 
others,  that  there  are  few  points  on  which  the  student  may  not  easily 
satisfy  himself. 

It  is  true  that  a general  and  complete  account  of  the  style  is  still  a 
desideratum,  and  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  supply  in 
such  a work  as  this.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  place  the  stylo  in  its 
true  light  with  reference  to  those  already  described,  to  point  out  those 
peculiarities  in  which  it  resembles  and  those  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  Continental  Gothic,  and  generally  to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place 
among  the  architectural  creations  of  mankind.  At  the  samo  time  the 
mass  of  information  respecting  so  many  varieties  of  style  given  in  the 
preceding  pages  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  our  own, 
and  to  understand  the  prominent  characteristics  which  distinguish  it 
from  other  cognate  or  contemporary  styles. 

As  in  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  stylo  may  bo  naturally 
divided  into  two  great,  branches,  the  round  arched  and  the  pointed 
arched.  The  former  as  easily  subdivides  itself  into  the  Saxon  and  the 
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Norman  ; the  latter,  as  before  pointed  out  (p.  475),  may  conveniently 
be  divided  into  Plantagenet,  Edwardian,  Lancastrian,  and  Tudor;  the 
periods  of  transition  between  each  of  these  falling  by  a cunous  coin- 
cidence in  the  reigns  of  the  three  Richards.  These  divisions  are,  it  is 
true,  somewhat  indefinite,  but  they  are  necessarily  so,  as  the  changes 
were  frequently  slow,  and  began,  or  were  nearly  perfected,  in  one  part 
of  the  country  or  in  one  building,  before  they  were  thought  of  else- 
where ; and  in  no  place  were  they  suddenly  introduced  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  fix  the  exact  year  or  mode  of  their  introduction.  The  fact  is. 
that  it  was  a constant  progression  from  a rude  to  a highly  finished  and 
elegant  style ; the  improvements  taking  place  steadily  from  year  to 
year  up  to  a certain  point,  and  then  declining  as  steadily  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  without  any  resting-place  being  found  in  the  whole 
series,  so  that  all  attempts  at  a more  rigid  classification  only  lead  to 
false  impressions  or  to  error,  and  the  sooner  they  are  abandoned  the 
better. 

Saxon. 

By  Saxon  architecture  is  meant  of  course  the  works  of  the  Saxons 
in  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.  The  remains  of  it, 
however,  are  so  few  and  insignificant  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  it  was.  It  is  true  120  churches  are  enumerated  in  the  last 
edition  of  Rickman  which  show  traces  more  or  less  distinct  of  this 
style,  but  among  these  there  is  no  one  instance  of  a complete  Saxon 
church  built  before  the  Conquest ; in  some  there  is  a tower,  in  others 
a fragment  of  walling,  in  others  only  a door  or  a window.  These 
scattered  remains  suffice  to  enable  us  to  assert  that  the  style  was  rude 
and  the  details  clumsy  as  compared  with  the  few  specimens  that 
remain  upon  the  Continent  of  the  Carlovingian  era.  Indeed,  the  state 
of  England  was  singularly  inimical  to  the  development  of  any  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  for  with  the  exception  of  tho  one  brief  but  bright 
period  of  Alfred’s  reign,  the . country  was  cither  tom  to  pieces  by 
domestic  troubles  or  devastated  by  foreign  invasions,  so  that  no 
resting  time  was  given  for  perfecting  the  native  arts  or  for  erecting 
durablo  monuments.  Had  any  of  the  cathedrals  of  the  Saxon  epoch 
survived  to  the  present  day,  it  might  perhaps  tend  to  modify  this 
opinion ; but  every  one  of  these  was  rebuilt  either  during  the  Norman 
or  subsequent  ]>eriods,  and  not  one  vestige  of  their  superstructure 
remains.  We  have  of  one  only  a sufficiently  clear  account  to  enable  ns 
to  form  an  opinion  of  what  its  plan  and  dispositions  were.  The 
description  left  by  Edmer  the  Singer  of  the  Saxon  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury, which  he  saw  before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innfranc  in  1070,  suffices 
to  prove  that  it  was  a double  apse  cathedral,  like  those  of  Germany, 
with  lateral  entrances,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  side. 
Behind  the  eastern  apse  was  a circular  baptistery  erected  by  Cuthbert- 
the  eleventh  archbishop,  “ for,”  says  our  author,  “ the  following  pur- 
poses : that  baptisms  might  be  celebrated  therein ; that  certain  judicial 
trials  that  were  formerly  carried  on  in  the  church  might  be  held  there  ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  bodies  of  tho  archbishops  might  therein  be  buried, 
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thus  departing  from  the  ordinary  ancient  custom  of  burial  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city.” 1 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  transitional  date  so  exactly  fixed  when 
the  baptistery  and  tomb-house  were  thus  confounded,  and  the  judicial 
church  separated  from  the  basilica.  Aftor  the  time  of  Edmer,  the 
prelates  wore  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  cathedrals.  It  is  proliablo 
that  the  work  executed  by  Lanfranc  was  an  extension,  and  not  a total 
rebuilding  of  the  old  structure.  In  that  caso  the  baptistery  was  con- 
verted, if  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars,  into  a chevet  —if  without 
pillars,  into  an  apse.  All  remains  of  the  original  Saxon  cathedral  have 
sinco  perished.  It  probably  was  only  a little  less  rude  than  the 
parochial  churches  of  which  we  have  so  many  fragments.  Its  loss  is 
perhaps  in  itself  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, though,  if  we  knew  more 
about  it,  it  would  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Norman  cathedrals  which  still  re- 
main a mystery  from  our  ignorance 
of  what  preceded  them.  We  may 
safely,  however,  ascribe  to  Saxon 
influence  all  those  peculiarities  in 
which  the  English  style  differs  from 
the  Continental  Norman,  and,  were  it 
worth  while,  we  might  by  this  path 
arrive  at  some  conclusions  regard- 
ing Saxon  architecture. 

The  tower  of  Earl’s  Barton  in 
Northamptonshire  combines  in  it- 
Belf  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Saxon  style  than  any  other  spe- 
cimen known.  As  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  67G),  the  angles  are 
decorated  by  a peculiar  rustication 
of  stones  placed  alternately  hori- 
zontally and  vertically.  Where  sur- 
face decoration  is  attempted,  it  con- 
sists of  long  pilaster-like  slips  joined 
by  small  circular  or  straight-sided 
arches.  This  possibly  may  be  the 
barbarian  imitation  of  the  “ juncero 
column®”  of  C'assiodorus  mentioned 
above,’  and  shown  in  tl 
the  cathedral  at  Verona 
No.  420). 

The  windows  are  always  small,  and  generally  divided  by  short 
stumpy  balusters. 

The  roofs  of  the  towers  seem  generally  to  have  taken  a form  like 

1 Edmer,  Vita  is.  Bregwini,  Aug.  Sac.,  tom.  ii.  p.  186.  * I’age  M-. 
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that  of  Paderbom  ( woodcut  No.  451),  or  sometimes  with  only  two 
steep  gables.  Painting  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  mode  of 
decoration,  and  consequently  we  find  but  little  carving  on  the  door- 
ways or  elsewhere. 

Internally  the  pillars  in  Saxon  buildings  were  probably  so  clumsy 
and  rude  that  they  have  been  in  almost  all  instances  removed  to  make 
way  for  more  convenient  arrangements. 

Norm  an. 

What  the  Normans  brought  over  with  them  was  not  so  much  a now 
style  ns  a bolder  and  more  perfect  manner  of  treating  one  already  in 
use,  together  with  better  constructive  processes,  und  altogether  a more 
perfect  conception,  arising  from  considerable  experience  of  the  true 
nature  of  architectural  design,  and  the  true  mode  of  producing  the 
desired  effect.  Thus  Norman  architecture  introduced  so  many  novel- 
ties, as  to  form  an  entirely  new  ora  in  that  used  by  the  Saxons. 
Perhaps  the  novelties  in  question  were  as  much  owing  to  the  new 
institutions  introduced  by  the  Conquest  as  to  the  new  architectural 
processes  invented  in  France.  The  confiscation  or  appropriation  of 
the  estates  of  the  Saxons  had  thrown  immense  wealth  into  the  hands 
of  the  followers  of  William,  and  enriched  the  aristocracy,  both  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical,  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  Besides  this, 
the  centralization  of  power  and  the  more  rigorous  administration  of 
the  laws  afforded  that  leisure  so  indispensable  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  any  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  These  causes  would  alone  havo 
sufficed  to  make  an  epoch  in  architecture,  and,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  which  the  conquerors  had  acquired  in  the  art,  effected  a 
complete  revolution. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  new  style  are 
those  that  most  resemble  the  Continental  Norman,  so  that  in  the  works 
of  Gundulph  at  Rochester,  and  Walkelyn  at  Winchester,  as  well  as 
in  what  remains  of  Lanfranc’s  building  at  Canterbury,  tliore  is  scarcely 
any  difference  from  the  Continental  Norman  except  such  as  may  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  the  inexperience  and  clumsiness  of  the  workmen 
employed. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  the  style  had  been  to  a 
great  extent  naturalized,  and  assumed  a separate  existence.  This 
is  well  exemplified  in  Durham  cathedral,  a building  differing  in 
every  respect  from  anything  on  the  Continent,  and  which,  were  it 
worth  while  to  invent  now  names,  should  bo  called  either  Saxon 
Normanized  or  Norman  Saxonized,  but  certainly  not  Norman.  By 
whatover  name  we  may  agree  to  designate  it,  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  Bold,  massive,  and  grand, 
it  affords  a striking  contrast  to  later  examples,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  nave  of  York,  which,  though  spacious  and  elegant,  and  presenting 
a degree  of  refinement  in  every  process  find  every  detail  to  which 
Durham  cannot  pretend,  is  not  nearly  so  imposing  as  the  rude  grandeur 
displayed  by  the  latter,  notwithstanding  its  far  smaller  dimensions. 
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Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Galilee  1 of  Durham  cathedral  in  far  more  essen- 
tially English  than  anything  erected  in  the  subsequent  century,  and, 
with  the  infirmary  chapel  at  Ely,  shows  how  far  the  style  of  wooden 
roofing  had  encouraged  the  native  architects  to  attenuate  the  supports 
of  their  buildings,  and  how  they  had  learned  to  adapt  to  their  pur- 
poses the  zigzag  and  interlacing  arches  of  the  earlier  style.  Indeed, 
tho  buildings  of  the  last  half  of  the  12th  century  show  that  tlio 


English  were  making  considerable  progress  in  tho  elaboration  of  a 
perfect  round-arched  Gothic  style,  which  probably  would  have 
rivalled  or  surpassed  that  of  the  Germans;  but,  like  them,  though 
nearly  half  a century  earlier,  they  fell  under  French  influence,  and  for 
a while  were  content  to  bo  copyists,  till  familiarity  with  tho  style  again 


Erected  by  Bishop  I’udacy  in  the  hut  year  of  hi>  episcopate,  which  terminated  1 l'J7. 
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enabled  them  to  assert  their  independence,  and  become,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  inventors  of  a new  and  original  form  of  the  universally 
prevailing  architectural  style  of  the  age. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  in  England — for 
it  may  be  considered  as  established  that  it  was  introduced — is  a question 
which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  is  by  no  means  settled.  My  own 
impression  is  that  it  was  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury after  the  fire  of  1174  that  the  style  was  first  fairly  tried.  The 
architect  who  superintended  that  work  for  the  first  five  years  was 
William  of  ScnB ; and  the  details  and  all  the  arrangements  are  so 
essentially  French,  and  so  different  from  anything  else  of  the  same 
ago  in  England,  that  his  influence  on  the  style  of  the  building  can 


'jam  r ' ’ JfiSSpfff ~ 11  gra  v 


67*.  I*rior  de  Kstria's  Screen,  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

hardly  be  doubted.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  no  earlier 
specimens  exist ; indeed,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  did  not, 
when  wo  recollect  that  the  [minted  arch  was  used  currently  in  France 
for  more  than  a century  before  this  time,  and  that  the  pointed  style  was 
inaugurated  at  St.  Denis  at  least  thirty  years  before.  Still  this  is 
probably  the  first  instance  of  the  style  being  carried  out  in  anything 
like  completeness,  not  only  in  the  pier  arches  and  openings,  but  in 
the  vaults  also,  which  is  far  more  characteristic. 

Even  after  this  date  the  struggle  was  long,  and  the  innovation 
most  unwillingly  received  by  the  English,  so  that  even  down  to  the 
year  1200  the  round  arch  was  currently  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  pointed,  to  which  it  at  last  gave  way,  and  for  three  centuries  was 
banished  entirely  from  English  architecture. 

Like  the  greater  number  of  English  cathedrals,  that  at  Canterbury 
was  commenced  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  and  the  building  of  it  con- 
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tinned  down  to  the  Reformation.  As  it  in  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  of  all.  a somewhat  detailed  description  of  it  may  render 
what  follows  more  intelligible. 


679.  View  of  the  Chapter  House  ami  Angel  Tower,  Canterbury.  From  a drawing  by  O.  Stharf. 


When  Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  Caen,  was  appointed  by  the  Conqueror,  in 
1070,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  found  the  old  Saxon  cathedral  in 
ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  some  yeurs  previously.  He  com- 
menced a new  one  exactly  on  the  same  plan  and  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  consisting  of  a nave  and  transept, 
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sliaded  light  in  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  f!80),  and  with  a choir,  an  exact 
copy  of  that  shown  in  fig.  1,  woodcut  No.  521.  The  ono  great  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  roof  of  the  central 
aisle  of  the  English  church,  and  pro- 
bably that  also  of  the  side  aisles,  were 
of  wood,  while  the  corresponding  jiarts 
in  the  French  example  -were  vaulted 
with  stone.  Twenty  years  after  the 
completion  of  this,  or  in  the  year  1090, 
the  choir  was  enlarged  by  Archbishop 
Conrad,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  at 
Caen,  though  on  a somewhat  different 
plan,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  tho 
part  shaded  dark  in  tho  plan  with  the 
woodcut  just  referred  to.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  side  aisles  were  vaulted,  but 
the  central  roof  was  still  of  wood. 
Owing  probably  to  this  circumstance, 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  tho 
year  1174.  The  rebuilding,  or  rather 
repair,  was  commenced  by  William  of 
Sens  in  the  following  year.  The  crypt 
still  remains  as  left  by  Conrad,  so  also 
do  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  tho 
choir ; but  above  that  the  whole  choir, 
as  we  now  see  it,  was  the  work  of  this 
period.  Its  external  appearance  may 
bo  judged  of  from  woodcut  No.  677. 
It  explains  well  tho  transitional  cha- 
racter of  the  period ; for  though  tho 
pointed  arch  is  used  commonly  inter- 
nally as  a constructive  feature,  it  is 
only  timidly  that  it  is  allowed  to  ap- 
pear in  tho  decorations,  till  near  tho 
roof,  which  part  of  tho  wall  was  of 
course  somewhat  later. 

Almost  before  this  choir  was  com- 
pleted, a further  extension  eastward 
was  determined  upon,  and  the  Trinity 
Chapel  and  Becket's  Crown 1 were 
erected  between  the  years  1179  and 
1184,  thus  completing  the  size  of  the 
cathedral  as  we  now  find  it.  In  the  addition  the  pointed  arch  was 
used  wherever  the  space  to  be  spanned  was  narrow,  the  round  arch 


Plan  of  Cimtcrbury  Cathedral. 
Scale  100  ft,  to  1 in. 


1 It  is  not  easy  to  prove  it,  but  I cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  liecket’a  Crown  is 
only  a rebuilding  of  the  old  haptistery,  in 
which  tho  Saxon  archbishops  were  buried  as 


mentioned,  p.  844,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Trinity  Chapel  was  made  on  purpose  to 
include  it. 
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where  it  was  wider.  That  over  the  Black  Prince’s  tomb  (woodcut 
No.  681)  is  circular  in  form  ; those  east  and  west  of  it  pointed.  They 
all  have,  however,  tho  same  transi- 
tional character.  The  shafts  gene- 
rally aro  coupled,  the  arcliivolts 
moulded  in  successive  planes  of 
decoration,  and  almost  all  the  fea- 
ttires  of  the  later  style  sliadowed 
forth,  though  none  yet  completed. 

After  this  nothing  of  import- 
ance seems  to  havo  been  under- 
taken till  the  new  enclosure  of  tho 
choir  was  commenced  and  com- 
pleted (1304-5),  in  tho  very  best 
age  of  English  art,  as  may  bo  seen 
from  tho  illustration  (woodcut  No. 

078). 

Tho  rebuilding  of  the  nave  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1378, 
and  completed  about  1410,  being 
erected  on  the  foundation  of  the  old 
Norman  nave,  which  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  process,  except 
the  north-western  tower,  which 
was  wantonly  destroyed  within  tho 
last  few  years,  and  a new  one  com- 
menced in  1832  to  replace  it. 

About  the  same  time  as  tho 
nave,  or  rather  earlier,  the  chap- 
ter-house was  rebuilt ; and  in  the 
year  1405  the  central  tower  was 
commenced,  with  the  arches  to  sup- 
port it,  and  completed  shortly  after- 
wards. Tho  external  appearance 
of  these  three  last  objects  is  shown 
in  the  woodcut  No.  679,  which 

serves  also  to  illustrate  the  admirable  effect  obtained  by  the  English 
architects  by  placing  the  principal  features  of  their  churches  on  tho 
intersection  of  tho  nave  with  the  transept.  Though  late  in  date,  its  out- 
line is  pleasing,  and  it  groups  well  with  the  surrounding  objeets,  being 
sufficient  to  give  dignity  to  the  whole,  but  without  overpowering  any. 

Tho  cathedral  at  Rochester  was  commenced  shortly  after  that  at 
Canterbury,  by  Gundulph,  a monk  of  tho  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy, 
who  was  appointed  bishop  of  tho  seo  in  1077.  It  still  retains  all  tho 
principal  features  of  its  navo  unaltered,  and  enables  us  to  judge  fairly 
wliat  the  appearance  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  was  in  this  respect. 
Its  architecture  is  plainer  than  tliat  of  tho  contemporary  examples  in 
Franco,  though,  owing  to  its  having  been  always  destined  for  a wooden 
roof,  the  piers  and  tho  design  generally  aro  lighter  than  where  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  a stone  vault. 


Arch  uver  ihc  BUck  Prime'.  Tomb,  Canter- 
bury  Cathedral.  O.  Scharf,  d«*L 
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Its  western  doorway,  which  remains  intact  (woodcut  No.  082),  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  rich  mode  of  decoration  so  prevalent  in  tluit 
age.  It  must  be  considered  rather  as  a Continental  than  as  an  English 
design.  Had  it  been  executed  by  native  artists,  we  should  not  entirely 
miss  the  billet  moulding  which  was  so  favourite  a mode  of  decoration 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  North. 


682.  Rochester  Cathedral,  West  Doorway. 


The  choir  and  the  crypt  below  it  were  rebuilt  in  the  first  years  of 
the  13th  century,  and  dedicated  1227.  The  latter  (woodcut  No.  683) 
is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  its  class  to  be  found  in  England,  as  after 
this  date  the  subterranean  churches  became  less  important  than  in  the 
previous  centuries.  No  new  crypts  were  built  after  this  time,  though 
wo  find  the  older  retained,  and  sometimes  restored,  down  to  a much 
later  period. 

The  cathedral  at  Chichester  was  commenced  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  see  from  Selsea  in  1082,  and  the  nave,  as  wo  now  see  it. 
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those  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  the  old  Norman  choir  being  used  to 
the  present  day. 

W hen  tho  church  came  to  ho  extended  eastward,  as  was  almost 
always  the  case  in  England,  all  that  was  required  was  to  continue  tho 
walls  in  that  direction,  as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  084.  This  extension 
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was  probably  completed  during  tho  next  thirty-six  years,  though  the 
whole  was  not  ready  for  dedication  till  about  the  year  1148.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance  tho  original  choir  has  the  elongated  form  which 
afterwards  came  into  use,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  rebuild  it,  liko 
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took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  a pleasing  sjK-ci- 
men  of  the  completed  transition.  The  pier-arches  arc  still  circular,  not 
because  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  not  understood,  for  the  eastern 
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arch,  shown  on  the  left  of  the  woodcut,  though  of  the  same  age,  is  com- 
pletely pointed.  If  the  space  to  be  enclosed  had  been  a little  longer,  and 
had  therefore  required  three  bays, ora  little  shorter,  so  as  to  have  been 


tin  4 Presbytery  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  From  a drawing  by  U.  Sc  hart. 
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divided  into  narrower  sjuices,  pointed  arches  would  have  been  employed. 
The  architects  adopted,  in  fact,  whichever  of  the  two  forms  best 
suited  their  immediate  purpose.  It  had  not  in  those  days  become  a 
dogma  that  architectural  beauty  could  only  bo  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pointed  arch. 

The  illustration  is  remarkable  in  another  respect,  showing  tho  use, 
it  might  almost  be  called  the  abuse,  of  Furbcck  marble,  which  English 


685.  Chichester  Cathedral.  G.  Scburf,  del. 

architects  indulged  in  at  this  period.  From  about  the  year  1175  till 
past  the  middle  of  the  13tli  century,  no  mode  of  decoration  was  in  such 
favour  in  England  as  the  employment  of  small  detached  shafts  of  this 
material,  applied  to  the  sides  of  tho  stono  constructive  piers  of  the 
building.  When  the  whole  of  the  architecture  was  painted  in  rich  but 
opaque  colours,  the  polished  shafts  of  dark  marble  must  have  afforded 
* a beautiful  contrast.  Subsequently  the  more  brilliant  colours  of  the 
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painted  £;] ; ink  eclipsed  tlie  effect  of  the  marble  shafts,  oil  which  the 
unconstnictivcness  of  this  mode  led  to  its  abandonment.  In  Chichester 


vo 


6S0.  Spiro  of  Chichester  Crtthotir.il. 


cathedral  the  shafts  are  further  detached 
than  in  any  other  known  example  from  the 
piers,  which  are  of  the  same  costly  mate- 
rial. The  result  is  not  pleasing,  which 
seems  to  have  been  felt  in  those  ages,  for 
the  experiment  was  never  rejieated. 

This  cathedral  is  the  only  one  in  Eng- 
land that  lias  five  aisles  in  the  breadth  of 
its  nave.  This  was  not  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  the  whole  is  on  so  small  a scale 
that  the  effect  is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of 
the  simpler  three-aisled  naves  of  other 
churches.  The  appearance  of  the  church 
externally  (woodcut  No.  680)  is  pleasing, 
notwithstanding  its  small  dimensions.  The 
tower  on  the  intersection  is  of  good  design, 
and  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  The  spire  that  surmounts  it  is 
said  to  have  been  built  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Salisbury ; and  though  rising  only  to 
271  feet  in  height,  is  perhaps  even  better 
proportioned  to  the  church  it  crowns,  and 
is  of  a more  pleasing  outline.  The  angle 
at  the  summit  is  about  13  degrees.  At 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  Louth,  and  generally 
in  all  the  tallest  English  spires,  it  is  only 
10  degrees,  which  is  certainly  too  slender. 
On  the  Continent,  in  the  best  examples,  as 
at.  Cologne  (woodcut  No.  607),  Friburg 
(woodcut  No.  608),  and  others,  it  is  about 
1 5 or  1 6 degrees,  which,  unless  the  spire  is 
of  open  work,  or  very  much  ornamented, 
is  on  the  other  hand  too  low.  As  a general 
rule  it  may  bo  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  spires  of  Continental  churches  have 
generally  an  angle  of  about  one-sixth  of 
a right  angle  at  their  apex,  in  England  of 
one-ninth.  The  spires  at  Chichester  and 
Lichfield  vary  from  12  to  13  degrees,  or  a 
mean  between  these  two  proportions ; and 
from  this  circumstance  are  more  pleasing 
than  either. 

Chichester  possesses  a detached  bell- 
tower,  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  C86. 


One  very  similar  existed,  till  within  a few  years,  at  Salisbury ; and 
they  may  have  been  more  common  formerly  than  is  usually  sus}>ectod, 
but  being  generally  supposed  to  be  useless,  have  been  taken  down. 
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No  cathedral  in  England  retains  it*  origin'll  Norman  plan  so  nearly 
undisturbed  a*  Norwich.  Founded  in  10114,  the  works  were  pushed 
forward  with  such  vigour  that  in  1101  sixty  monks  were  located  in  the 
establishment.  To  this  date  therefore  the  original  plan  (shaded  dark 
in  tin  • woodcut  No.  087)  certainly  belongs. 


f • * V 

tS 


6-7 . I’lun  uf  Norwich  C.ithwlrnl.  Seale  loo  ft.  to  1 in. 

Although  retaining  the  ehevet  termination  of  the  Continental  cathe- 
drals, the  general  plan  of  this  church  differs  most  essentially  from  them. 
Its  great  length,  as  compared  with  it*  breadth,  is  such  as  is  never  found 
on  the  Continent;  and  the  hold  projection  of  the  transept*  i»  also  a 
purely  English  feature,  though  in  this  instance  hardly  carried  to  the 
extent  which  the  length  of  the  nave  required.  A central  and  two 
western  spires  or  towers  were  absolutely  indispensable  to  complete  such 
a design  a*  this,  which  could  never  he  made  to  look  short  by  such  an 
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addition,  while  they  would  have  the  full  valuo  of  their  height  from 
the  lowness  and  extreme  length  of  the  church. 

The  naves  at  Peterborough  and  Ely  still  retain  their  Norman  fea- 
tures internally  in  all  their  pristine  grandeur,  except  that  whitewash 

has  superseded  the  co- 
lours with  which  they 
were  originally  adorned. 
Their  side  aisles  are 
vaulted,  but  the  central 
aisles  still  retain  the 
wooden  roof  they  were 
originally  designed  to 
carry. 

Winchester  has  in 
this  respect  been  more 
fortunate,  having  been 
restored  by  William  of 
Wykcham  in  the  latter 
jiiirt  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward 111.  He  did  not  pull 
down  the  old  church,  but 
merely  re-cased  the  Nor- 
man piers  with  the  beau- 
tiful details  of  his  age. 
Wo  consequently  have 
in  this  nave  the  vigour 
and  strength  of  Norman 
architecture  combined 
with  all  the  elegance  of 
the  best  age  of  the  jKiint- 
od  style.  The  piers  di- 
viding the  aisles  are  12 
ft.  thick,  while  the  side 
aisles  are  only  13  ft.  wide, 
and  the  central  aisle  32  ft. 
Yet  with  all  this  there  is 
nothing  heavy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  ]>er- 
haps  the  most  beautiful 
nave  of  a church  cither 
in  England  or  elsewhere, 
wanting  only  somewhat 

6S8.  Plan  t>f  Winchester  CitUivtiml.  Scale  loo  ft,  to  1 in.  • it  • i- 

increased  dimensions,  its 
effect  is  no  doubt  greatly 
heightened  by  the  immense  length  of  the  whole  church  (553  ft.).  There 
is  in  fact  no  other  cathedral  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  equally  long,  with 
the  exception  of  Canterbury,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  Exter- 
nally the  church  is  low,  but  its  great  length  is  pleasingly  broken,  as  at 
Ely  and  Peterborough,  by  the  bold  projection  of  its  transepts,  which 
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hero  extend,  ns  usual  in  England,  three  hays  beyond  the  aisles,  their 
section  being  the  same  with  tliat  of  the  nave. 

The  choir  of  Gloucester  cathedral,  which  is  purely  Norman  in  design, 
hits,  like  the  nave  of  Winchester,  been  overlaid  with  a veneer  of  masonry 
in  the  pointed  style ; hut  having  been  done  at  a later  age,  and  by  less 
vigorous  hands,  it  is  comparatively  weak  and  poor.  There  the  pointed 
is  added  to  the  round  arched  style,  instead  of  being  amalgamated  with 
it  as  at  Winchester. 

The  cathedral  at  Durham  was  commenced  in  the  year  KM!,  and  the 
works  continued  without  interruption  for  forty  years,  when  the  building 
was  so  far  completed  that  the  side  aisles  were  vaulted  and  the  central 
aisle  covered  with  a wooden  roof.  In  this  instance,  however,  and  in 
this  alone  of  all  English  cathedrals  of  this  age,  a stone  roof  was  cer- 
tainly intended  from  the  beginning,  the  piers  of  the  nave  being  alter- 
nately round  and  shafted,  so  as  to  support  a he xa partite  vault.  Though 
the  nave  is  only  82  ft.  wide,  the  builders  laid  not  the  skill  or  courage  to 
carry  out  this  intention  till  the  time  of  Prior  Melsonby  (a.o.  1238),  100 
years  after  the  building  liad  been  practically  finished. 

The  Galilee,  or  great  western  chapel,  which  renders  this  cathedral 
something  like  a German  double  apse  church  in  plan,  was  erected 
between  these  two  periods,  in  1 1 53,  and  is  a light  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  best  age  of  the  rouud-arehed  style.  This  was  originally  designed 
to  support  a wooden  roof  of  no  great  span,  which  led  the  architect  to 
venture  on  a lighter  style  than  had  hitherto  been  employed. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  at  the  east  end,  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1235,  and  completed, 
in  tho  early  pointed  style, 
about  1273,  or  180  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  ca- 
thedral. Additions  and  altera- 
tions were  made  afterwards, 
but  the  cathedral  was  com- 
pleted, in  all  essential  respects 
as  it  now  stands,  during  this 
period.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  any  other  cathedral  in  Eng- 
land ; and  Durham  certainly 
is  one  of  tho  noblest  exam- 
ples of  this  great  transitional 
epoch. 

One  of  the  first  important 
buildings  erected  wholly  in 
the  pointed  style  was  the  new 
choir  of  Lincoln  cathedral, 
built  by  St.  Hugh  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  12th  century. 

Tho  chapels  retain  in  plan  tho 
circular  form  of  tho  earlier  stylo,  but  tho  windows,  vaidts,  and  all 
the  constructive  features  aro  pointed,  and  of  tliat  peculiarly  English 
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form  which  has  been  denominated  lancet.  Thongh  found  in  Normandy, 
it  is  there  the  exception,  while  in  England  for  above  half  a century  it 
was  almost  universally  employed,  and  often  with  great  lteantv.  The 
windows,  for  instance,  called  the  Five  Sisters  in  the  north  transept  of 
York  cathedral,  though  merely  tall,  simple,  undivided  openings,  are  as 
fine  as  anything  of  their  class  executed  afterwards,  and  both  externally 
and  internally  have  a constructive  solidity  and  grandeur  not  found  in 
the  later  mullioned  examples.  Their  one  defect  is  their  insufficiency 
for  the  display  of  painted  glass,  which,  however,  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  designed,  hail  hardly  come  much  into  fashion  in  England. 

The  first  great  cathedral  built  completely  in  the  new  style  was 

Salisbury,  begun  in  1220 
and  finished  in  all  essentials 
in  1258.  Restoring,  in  ima- 
gination at  least,  the  painted 
glass  which  once  filled  all 
its  wrindows  and  the  colour 
that  once  covered  the  walls 
and  vaults,  its  internal  effect 
must  have  been  extremely 
beautiful ; far  more  so  than 
that  of  its  great  rival  at 
Amiens,  with  which  it  is  so 
often  compared,  though  of 
scarcely  half  the  dimensions. 
It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  French  cathedral  the 
clerestory  or  “ haut  oeuvre.  ” 
was  not  erected  till  after 
the  great  fire  in  1258,  when 
Salisbury  was  complete,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  work  of  a 
more  advanced  age.  As  it. 
at  present  stands,  there  is  a 
coldness  and  leanness  alsmt 
.Salisbury  that  detracts  con- 
siderably from  its  effect;  but 
this  is  owing  far  more  to 
modern  abominations  than 
to  anything  inherent  in  the 
design. 

Externally  the  effect  of 
this  cathedml  is  even  better 
than  that  of  the  interior, 
cm.,  I'liiu  of  .susimry  o&UMKiriti.  Scale  aw  ft.  i«  i in.  Tho  bold  breaking  of  the 

outline  by  tho  two  transepts 
instead  of  cutting  it  up  by  buttresses  and  pinnacles  is  a master-stroke 
of  art ; and  its  noble  central  tower,  which,  though  erected  at  a later  age, 
was  evidently  intended  from  the  first,  crowns  tho  whole  coni]H>sition 
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with  singular  beauty.  The  western  facade  is  the  worst  )«irt  of  the 
design,  and  considerably  wars  the  completeness  of  the  cathedral.  Had 
this  part  either  the  rieluiess  of  tho  west  front  at  Wells  or  the  grace  <if 
that  of  Lichfield,  the  cathedral  would  stand  nearly  unrivalled  as  a 
specimen  of  purely  English  architecture. 

The  next  great  building  of  this  age  which  was  completed  so  much 
in  the  same  style  as  to  ena- 
ble us  to  .judge  easily  of  its 
effect  was  the  abliev  at  West- 
minster, commenced  twenty- 
five  years  later,  and  finished 
to  beyond  the  transept  in 
1 269,  or  nineteen  years  be- 
fore Amiens  was  completed. 

This,  therefore,  as  more 
nearly  corresponding  in 
date,  may  bo  more  justly 
selected  for  comparison  with 
that  church ; and  making 
the  same  allowance  for  di- 
mensions as  in  tho  former 
case,  few  will  hesitate  in 
assigning  the  palm  to  the 
English  example.  The  least 
successful  part  of  its  design 
is  tlie  clievet,  which  the 
English  architects  never  un- 
derstood, and  which  is  cer- 
tainly here  used  with  consi- 
derable awkwardness.  It  is 
evidently  a copy,  or  rather 
an  imitation,  of  a French 
feature ; so  also  is  tho  pro- 
portion of  height  to  breadth 
in  this  church,  being  as  3 to 
1 , which  is  certainly  an  error 
in  excess.  This  is  for  its 
width  tho  loftiest  cathedral 
in  England,  the  projiortion 
in  this  country  being  often 
as  low  as  2 to  1 for  the  cen- 
tral aisle,  the  width  of  tho 
side  aisle  being  equal  to  tho  691 
height  of  its  vault.  All  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  vary  between 

these  two  ratios,  their  average  being  2'3t5  to  1.  Thus  supposing  the 
central  aisle  of  an  English  cathedral  to  bo  30  ft.  wide,  the  height  would 
be  70  ft.,  while  the  French  proportion  woidd  make  it  00.  The  French 
mode  of  dividing  the  height  into  two  equal  parts  at  the  line  immediately 


Plan  of  the  Abbey  al  Westminster. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 
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below  the  triforium  is  used  at  Westminster,  and  also  that  of  again 
dividing  the  upper  part  into  three  equal  divisions,  one  of  which  is 
assigned  to  the  triforium  and  two  to  the  clerestory.  All  this  looks  so 
like  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  borrowed  the  French  style,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  tliat  this  is  the  result  of  a similar  process 
of  imitation.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  tenuity  of  the  piers 
and  general  lightness  of  the  structure  internally.  Most  of  these  are 
undoubtedly  defects,  but  to  redeem  them  there  is  a vault,  richer  and 
more  beautiful  in  form  than  any  ever  constructed  in  France ; a triforium 
as  beautiful  as  any  in  existence  ; and  generally  an  appropriateness  of 
detail  and  sobriety  of  design  which  rendered  this  abbey-church  in  its 
primitive  stato  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  edifices  in  the  world. 
It  only  wants  a little  more  strength  in  its  supports  and  little  less 
exaggeration  in  height  to  be  nearly  perfect. 

In  the  exterior  of  Westminster  Abbey  anothor  French  characteristic 
betrays  itself.  It  never  was  intended  to  havoa  central  tower,1  but  it 
must  always  have  been  proposed  to  add  two  at  the  western  end, 
probably  nearly  of  the  dimensions  of  those  erected  by  Sir  ( .'hristopher 
Wren.  Its  bold  projecting  transepts  and  noble  length  of  nave  are 
truly  English  features,  and  give  it  as  great  dignity  externally  as  it  has 
grace  in  its  internal  arrangements. 

The  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  which  produced  these  two  great, 
churches  of  Salisbury  and  Westminster,  was  the  great  cathedral  building 
ago  of  this  country,  as  it  was  of  France.  Most  of  our  larger  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  received  important  additions  in  the  stylo  then  current. 
The  previous  century,  however,  had  been  one  of  such  vigour,  and  dis- 
played so  much  building  energy,  that  far  less  remained  to  be  done  by 
us  than  by  our  neighbours ; and  men  were  content  to  repair  and 
enlarge  without  ignoring  all  trace  of  the  previous  erections,  except  in 
the  two  instances  just  quoted. 

Next  in  completeness  and  perhaps  in  grandeur  may  be  quoted 
Lincoln  ; all  except  the  presbytery  being  of  this  age,  and  this  part 
follows  so  immediately  after  the  rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of 
harmony,  but  merely  a degroe  of  enrichment  suitable  to  the  increased 
sanctity  of  the  altar  and  tho  localities  surrounding  it.  The  western 
part  or  nave  may  almost  bo  called  a failure  from  the  too  wide  spacing 
of  tho  piers*  and  their  want  of  solidity.  The  eastern  part  is  equal  in 
design  and  execution  to  anything  of  the  most  perfect  ago,  and  of  a 
style  purely  English,  both  in  proportion  and  in  decoration.  It  was 
probably  finished  about  tho  year  1 282,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  complete  specimen  of  the  true  Edwardian  style  of  perfected  English 
art.  In  it  tho  lancet  form  wholly  disappears,  to  give  place  to  the  per- 
fected “ circle  tracery,”  usually  called  “ geometric,”  which  was  first 
introduced  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  thcro  used  without  foliation  or 
tliat  subordination  of  parts  which  is  so  essential  a characteristic  of  true 

1 The  proper  mo«le  of  completing  this  church  in  France, 
would  be  to  erect  a wooden  spire  on  the  inter-  * This  may  have  arisen  from  some  pceu- 
section  of  the  nave  with  the  transept,  similar  liarity  of  the  Norman  nave  which  it  re- 
tn  that  on  the  roof  at  Amiens  and  elsewhere  placed. 
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I'Jl  Ewt  Knd  of  Llucoln  Cathedral.  From  Wild's  Lincoln. 


window  tracery.  Tlie  difficulty  of  making  tlic  circles  fit  pleasingly 
into  the  pointed  arch  is  as  apparent  horc  as  in  France,  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  flowing  tracery  in  both  countries.  The  English  architects 
were  sometimes  singularly  successful  in  their  treatment  of  even  the 
geometric  stylo,  and  got  over  its  difficulties  by  various  expedients.  In 
the  chapter-house  at  York  for  instance  (woodcut  No.  693,  fig.  a),  it 
was  done  by  making  the  main  arch  of  the  window  so  pointed  that 
the  circles  are  piled  one  on  the  other,  so  ns  nearly  to  fit  its  form.  In 
the  other  example,  B,  the  result  is  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
spherical  triangles,  so  that  the  only  awkwardness  is  the  small  space  nt 
the  apex  of  the  arch.  This  may  lie  considered  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  new  style  which  was  introduced  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

Thu  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  during  which  flowing  tracery  was 
in  vogue  in  England,  was  a period  of  great  depression  with  the  French, 
and  when  they  again  took  up  the  stylo  they  appear  to  have  borrowed 
in  their  turn  from  the  English ; refining  this  mode  of  tracery  into  the 
flamboyant  about  the  time  the  architects  in  England  were  aban- 
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tLming  it  for  wliat  has  been  called  the  perpendicular  style.  'Phis 
was  introduced  by  William  of  Wykeham  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  Each  of  these  four  kinds  of  tracery  had  beauties  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  they  cannot  be  combined  into  a per- 
fect whole.  There  is  a noble  Doric  simplicity  about  the  lancet,  and  a 
structural  solidity  about  buildings  in  this  style,  which  is  not  appirent 
with  tho  larger  openings  of  subsequent  ages.  The  tracery  of  circles 
was  constructively  right,  but  alwayB  awkward,  and  left  no  play  to 

imagination  or  fancy : it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
when  once  flowing  lines 
were  suggested,  they  came 
immediately  into  such  ge- 
neral use.  Certainly  the 
most  beautiful  windows  in 
England  are  so  constructed. 
The  west  window  at  York 
is  a fine  specimen  of  the 
class,  but  not  equal  to  thut 
at  Carlisle  (woodcut  No. 
094),  which  is  probably 
without  a single  exception 
tho  most  beautiful  design 
for  window  tracery  in  the 
world.  All  the  pu  ts  arc  in 
such  just  harmony  the  one 
to  the  other,  the  whole  is 
so  constructively  appropri- 
ate, and  at  the  same  time  so  artistically  elegant,  that  it  stands  quito  alone, 
even  among  tho  windows  of  its  own  age.  Next  perhaps  to  these  is  the 
circle  in  tho  south  transept  at  Lincoln  (woodcut  No.  095),  which,  though 
extremely  beautiful,  wants  tho  jicrfect  subordination  which  is  so  satis- 
factory in  the  example  at  Carlisle.  This  style  too  hail  its  difficulties. 
In  inferior  hands  it  became  ill-proportioned  and  unmeaning.  Like  all 
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691.  Hast  Window,  Carlisle  Cathedral.  From  a 
drawing  by  R.  W.  Billings. 
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that  is  host  and  highest  in  art,  it  requires  tin?  highest  class  of  mind 
to  cultivate  it  sue- 
cessfully.  Another 
objection  was  that, 
what  it  gained  in  de- 
sign over  the  circu- 
lar style  it  lost  in 
construction.  Some 
of  the  windows  of 
this  kind,  that  at 
Carlisle  for  instance, 
are  master-pieces  of 
workmanship,  but 
few  masons  woro  ca- 
pable of  executing  so 
complicated  a task, 
and  even  then  the  ex- 
pense of  money  and 
thought  was  enor- 

mous.  these  causes  fm  j , 

led  to  the  adoption  ass.  South  Window,  Lincoln, 

of  the  most  eminent- 
ly constructive  of  all 
styles  of  tracery — 
the  perpendicular 1 — 
which  had  the  merit, 
not  only  of  fitting 
any  form,  hut  of  be- 
ing mechanically  cor- 
rect in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  all  its  joints. 

In  consequence  of 
this.itgave  the  archi- 
tects the  power  of 
erecting  windows  of 
any  size  without  dif- 
ficulty or  fear  of  the 
result.  Even  in  the 
latest  age  it  retained 
its  propriety  and  ele- 
gance of  design,  as  is 
shown  in  the  sepul- 
chral cliapcl  which 
Cardinal  Wolsey 
erected  for  himself 
at  Windsor  (woodcut 

No.  606).  This,  SI,  Wolsey's  Chapel,  Windsor. 


s 


‘ The  went  window  of  the  Chapter-houtc,  Canterbury  (woodcut  No.  d79),  is  n good  s|iecimeii 
of  early  perpendicular  tracery. 
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though  oue  of  the  latest  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe,  displays  neither  any 
admixture  of  other  styles  nor  any  of  the  extravagance  of  German  or 
French  art  of  the  period. 

Tire  misfortune  of  the  perpendicular  style  was  that  it  fell  on  evil 
days.  Used  as  it  was  at  first,  or  as  it  might  in  a better  age  have  become, 
it  may  be  considered  nearly  as  the  perfection  of  tracery.  It  possessed, 
howovor,  within  itself  a fatal  facility  which  brought  down  the  art  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  afforded  no  scope  or  exercise  for  the  highest 
intellects.  The  tendency  of  the  age  was  for  the  greatest,  possible  effect 
at  the  least  possible  expense ; lieneo  the  perpendicular  tracery  soon 
becamo  prosaic  to  the  last  degree,  and  utterly  unworthy  either  of  its 
predecessors  or  of  its  own  capabilities.  Like  all  tracery,  it  was  merely 
a frame-work  subordinate  to  the  painted  glass  which  filled  the  win- 
dows. In  attempting  to  judge  of  its  propriety  or  beauty,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind : it  may  sometimes  look  cold  and  in- 
artistic now,  but  when  the  stainod  glass  was  perfect  the  case  must  have 
been  widely  different. 

The  cathedral  of  Wells  belongs  princi]>ally  to  the  Edwardian  ago, 
though  it  was.commencod  as  early  ns  1214  and  not  completed  till  1405. 
Though  one  of  the  smallest,  it  is  perliaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most 
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PUui  o(  Wells  Oitlutlral . Scale  lOo  ft.  to  l in. 
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beautiful  of  English  cathedrals.  The  sculptures  of  its  western  facade 
are  quite  unrivalled,  and  with  their  architectural  accouqtaniments  make 
up  a whole  such  as  can  only  be  found  at  Hlieinis  or  Chartres.  Its 
nave,  though  narrow,  is  well  proportioned,  and  its  choir  of  the  most 
exquisite  detail.  Even  these  are  surpassed  by  the  Lady  chapel,  a 


I.SW. 


I’laii  of  York  Cathedral.  Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


building  of  the  very  liest  age.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  joined  on  to 
the  body  of  the  church  is  a master-piece  of  design,  superior  to  any 
thing  of  the  sort  found  elsewhere. 

Externally  its  throe  well-proportioned  towers  group  so  gracefully 
with  the  chapter-house,  the  remains  of  the  conventual  building,  the 
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ruins  of  the  bishop’s  palnce,  and  the  tall  trees  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
that,  taken  altogether,  there  is  no  instance  so  characteristic  of  English 
art,  nor  an  effect  so  pleasing  produced  with  the  same  dimensions. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  is  the  cathedral  at  York.  There  the 
transepts  are  of  bold  early  English  (woodcut  No.  689),  the  nave  of  the 
best  Edwardian  style,  and  the  choir  so  slightly  subsequent  to  the  best 
age  that  the  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  felt  in  its  design, 
yet  internally  the  effect  is  poor  and  devoid  of  grandeur,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  building  is  larger,  and  that  it  still  retains  moro  of  its 
original  (tainted  glass  than  any  other  cathedral  in  England. 

Its  chief  defect  is  its  great  width  in  comparison  with  its  length, 
combined  with  the  wide  spacing  of  the  pier  arches,  which  enables  the 
spectator  to  see  through  the  building  in  every  direction  ; and  it  wholly 
wants  the  poetry  of  design  found  in  Wells  or  Salisbury,  or  the 

pieturesquo  admixture  of  styles 
that  gives  such  interest  to  Can- 
terbury or  Winchester. 

Externally  the  three  towers 
of  York  cathedral  group  most 
pleasingly  in  every  direction, 
and  its  western  fnyade  is  in 
justness  of  proportion  and  ele- 
gance of  detail  equal  to  any- 
thing in  England. 

The  sides  of  the  nave  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  be  finished. 
Originally  it  was  intended  to 
vault  the  central  aisle  of  the 
nave,  but  this  was  l>oyond  the 
means  or  the  courage  of  the 
architect.  The  building  of  the 
pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and 
the  expedient  adopted  of  cover- 
ing the  nave  with  a wooden 
roof  in  imitation  of  a stone 
vault.  It  probably  was  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind,  but 
was  apparently  deemed  so  suc- 
cessful that  when  the  choir  was 
reconstructed  the  wooden  vault 
was  determined  on  from  the 
beginning,  as  no  sufficient 
counteqwises  for  a stone  vault 
were  introduced  ; and  had  the  architect  avoided  the  falsehood  of  simu- 
lating a stone  vault,  this  might  have  been  ns  beautiful  as  the  other, 
but  the  imitation  is  a mistako  which  nothing  can  redeem,  and  which 
is  the  one  great  blemish  of  the  English  style  of  the  jieriod. 

Contemporary  with  Lincoln  and  \ ork  was  Worcester,  one  of  the 
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coldest  and  least  effective  of  English  cathedrals,  though  with  many 
beautiful  points  of  detail. 

The  west  front  of  Peterborough  belongs  to  the  sanru  great  age,  and 
as  a portico,  using  the  term  in  its  classical  sense,  it  is  the  grandest 
and  finest  in  Europe, 
though  wanting  in 
the  accompaniments 
which  would  enable 
it  to  rival  some  of  the 
great  facades  of  Con- 
tinental cathedrals. 

The  presbytery  of 
El}’  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  the  early 
pointed  stylo  of  Eng- 
lish art.  The  central 
part  of  that  cathedral 
is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  original 
design  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  range  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

In  the  year  1322  the 
old  Norman  tower  that 
crowned  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and 
transepts  fell  down, 
and  was  rebuilt  under 
the  superintendence 
of  Alan  de  Walsing- 
ham,  at  that  time  the 
sacrist,  lie,  and  he 
only  of  all  the  archi- 
tects of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, seems  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of 
getting  rid  of  what  in 
fact  was  the  bathos  of 
the  style — the  narrow 
tall  opening  of  the 
central  tower,  which, 
though  possessing  ex- 
aggerated height,  gave 
neither  spice  nor  dig- 
nity to  the  principal  loo.  Ormrnd  Plan,  Ely  C«Uwdral.  Sonic  loo  ft.  to  1 In. 
feature.  Accordingly 

he  took  for  his  base  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church  north  and  south, 
including  the  aisles,  by  that  of  the  transepts  with  their  aisles  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Then  cutting  oft’  the  angles  of  this  largo  squaro,  he 
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obtained  an  octagon  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  square  upon 
which  the  central  tower  would  have  stood  by  the  usual  English  arrange- 
ment. This  octagon  was  next  covered  with  the  only  Gothic  dome  in 
existence,  though  Italian  architects  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  the 
method  was  in  common  use  with  the  Byzantines.  Unfortunately  the 
roof,  though  in  the  form  of  a stone  vault,  is  only  constructed  of  wood 
like  that  at  York.  This  was  owing  perhaps  to  the  want  of  funds  or  of 
confidence.  Perhaps  at  that  time  wooden  roofs  were  even  preferred  to 
stone  by  the  English,  and  the  incongruity  therefore  did  not  offend.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  wonder  is  that  when  once  this  form  was  invented 
every  Gothic  edifice  subsequently  erected  was  not  so  arranged.  It  cer- 
tainly was  and  is  the  feature  most  wanted  to  perfect  the  plans  and  to 
givo  the  utmost  effect  to  buildings  of  this  class. 

Besides  the  general  beauty  of  design,  tho  details  of  the  octagon  and 
of  the  three  arches  of  tho  choir  which  were  erected  at  the  same  time 
are  equal  to  anything  in  Europe  for  elegance  and  appropriateness, 
and  with  the  beautiful  Lady  chapel 1 of  tho  same  age  make  this 
cathedral  quite  a typical  study  of  the  architecture  of  tho  great  Ed- 
wardian ago. 

As  might  be  expected,  a priori,  the  gem  of  English  art  was  tho 
chapel  in  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster.  On  this  was  lavished  all 
that  the  metropolis  could  produce  most  exquisite  in  the  arts  of  design, 
and  this  not  in  architecture  only,  but  the  best  works  of  sculpture  and 
the  highest  class  of  painting  were  put  into  requisition  for  its  adornment. 


7ol.  Plan  of  Ste.  Chapelle,  Paris. 
Scale  60  ft.  to  1 in. 


702.  Plan  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster. 
Scale, 50  ft.  to  1 in. 


1 Is  it  quite  clear  that  this  building  was  arrangement  it  is  much  more  like  the  latter 
originally  designed  as  a Lady  Chapel  ? might  than  the  former, 
it  not  have  been  the  Chapter  House  ? In 
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The  dimensions  were  not  huge,  being  only  90  ft.  by  33  internally, 
and  its  roof  was  of  wood,  but  so  elaborate  were  its  docorations  tliat  it 
must  liavo  cost  more  tlian  many  edifices  three  or  four  times  its  size. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  designed  to  8iiqw.su  everything  of 
the  sort  in  England,  and  being  erected  wholly  within  tlio  reigns  of 
the  three  first  Edwards  it  embraced  the  very  best  period  of  English 
art,  answering  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  which  belongs  to  the 
great  architectural  age  of  St.  Louis.1  Yet  all  this  has  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  present  unmeaning  gallery  that  so 
unworthily  occupies  its  place.' 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  plans,  drawn  to  the  same  scalo,  its 
dimensions  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  tho  Sainte  Chapelle ; 
tlie  latter,  however,  having  an  apsidal  termination,  indispensable  to  a 
French  church,  is  about  10  ft,  longor  internally.  The  right-hand  side 
of  both  plans  shows  tho  vaulting  of  tho  crypts,  and  illustrates  the 
immensely  superior  richness  of  the  English  vault.  The  roof  of  the 
English  upper  cha]>el  boing'of  wood,  of  course  cannot  bo  compared  with 
tho  vault  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  but  tho  lattor  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
tliat  of  tho  English  crypt. 

It  certainly  was  not  from  motives  of  economy  that  tho  architects 


703.  Internal  Elevation  of  Si.  Stephen  * Chapel,  Westminster. 


1 The  date  of  the  French  Chapelle  may  he 
taken  as  1‘242 — 1248,  tliat  of  the  English 
as  1292 ; hut  the  works  were  not  finished 
till  11148.  or  about  a century  after  the  French 
example  had  been  complete  in  all  essentials. 

* A folio  volume  was  published  by  the 


Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  professing  to 
illustrate  the  building  they  were  destroying, 
but  it  was  so  badly  done  that  it  was  virtually 
useless.  It  adopts  the  absurd  theory  of  two 
stories  above  the  crypt,  and  is  full  of  errors. 
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of  this  building  designed  for  ft  a wooden  roof,  nor  from  any  difficulty 
they  could  have  had  of  vaulting  so  narrow  a space.  It  must  have  been 
because  they  considered  such  a roof  as  they  were  prepared  to  make 

would  be  more  beau- 
tiful in  wood  than  in 
stone ; in  which  pro- 
bably they  judged 
correctly.  From  what 
ie mains  it  can  be  seen 
that  it  was  a hammer- 
beam  roof,  similar  to 
that  wliieh  was  copied 
from  it  and  now  spans 
Westminster  Hall ; 
but  it  no  doubt  was 
much  more  elaborate 
and  beautiful. 

The  window  tra- 
cery (woodcut  No. 
708)  was  of  that  beau- 
tiful style  peculiar  to 
the  age,  intermediate 
between  the  circular 
and  flowing  tracery, 
and  of  the  same  ex- 
quisite class  now 
found  in  Morton  cha- 
pel, Oxford,  or  the 
I .ady  chapel  at  Ely, 
the  two  buildings 
most  like  this  now  re- 
maining to  us,  though 
both  very  inferior. 

It  was  not  only  in 
the  great  churches  or 
chapels  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  age 
showed  its  perfection. 
Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the 
crosses  which  Edward 
I.  erected  on  the  spots 
whero  the  body  of 
Queen  Eleanor  rested 
on  its  way  to  London. 
Waitiwun  tw.  One  of  these,  Waltham 

Cross,  is  represented 

(woodcut  No.  704).  This,  though  not  perhaps  the  best  of  the  series,  is 
quite  equal  to  anything  of  its  class  found  on  the  Continent. 
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The  doorway  leading  into  the  cliapter-honse  of  the  cathedral  at 
Rochester  is  a good  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  next  reign,  having 
been  erected,  it  is  said,  by  llanio  dc  Hytlie,  confessor  to  Edward  II., 
and  displaying  all  the  grace  and  l>eauty  whieh  characterised  that  age. 
Another  example  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  III.  in  Westminster 


IM. 


Itoorway  in  Rochester  Cathedral. 
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Abbey,  erected  immediately  after  bis  death.  It  lK>trays  to  a certain 
extent,  in  tho  smallness  of  its  parts,  the  decline  of  art  which  was  then 
taking  place,  but  the  canopy  that  surmounts  it  is  equal  in  design  to 
anything  of  tho  best  age.  It  is  of  wood,  in  the  carving  of  which  the 
English  architects  always  showed  themselves  superior  to  their  rivals 
on  the  Continent. 


This  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  Westminster  Hall,  which 
was  tho  one  great  building  erected  during  tho  reign  of  Richard  II. 
It  is  238  feet  long  hy  68  feet  wide  internally,  and,  its  originally  erected 
by  William  Rufus,  bad  two  rows  of  pillars  down  the  centre ; these 
wero  removed  by  Richard,  and  the  whole  rebuilt  nearly  from  tho 
foundations. 

It  is  now  roofed  by  13  great  ribs  of  timber,  which  are  quite  un- 
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equalled  by  any  other  ornamental  trusses  of  wood- work  employed  for 
wich  a purpose.  Even  when  viewed  only  as  a scientific  combination 
of  timber,  this  roof  is  as  good  as  anything  that  has  been  done  in  this 
engineering  ago.  If  more  light  were  introduced  between  the  timbers, 
which  coidd  be  easily  done  by  the  employment  of  dormer  windows,  no 
roof  could  be  more  pleasing.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  purely 
English  art  of  forming  Gothic  roofs  of  timber.  As  before  remarked, 
this  was  hardly  ever  attempted  on  the  Continent. ; though  the  English 
employed  timber  as  frequently  probably  as  stone,  and  very  often  with 
almost  as  good  an  effect,  not  only  in  their  halls,  but  also  in  their  cathe- 
dral churches,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation.  The 
mistake  was  mixing  the  two,  or  using  one  style  for  both.  Had  the 
English  architects  always  employed  timber,  they  would  have  created 
a new  style,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more 
beautiful  than  the  other. 

The  roof  of  the  hall  at  Eltham  palace  (woodcut  No.  707)  is  another 


"07.  Hall  of  l*alacc  at  blLham. 

good  example  of  the  same  class  of  roofing,  though,  being  of  a later 
age — that  of  Henry  IV. — it  is  somewhat  inferior  in  design  to  that  at 
Westminster,  besides  wanting  the  dimensions  which  give  such  dignity 
to  the  latter. 
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I hiring  tho  period  that  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  the  second 
and  third  Kit-hards,  the  country  was  generally  so  troubled,  and  so 
occupied  by  foreign  wars  or  domestic  broils,  that  no  very  great  works 
could  la-  undertaken.  Though  many  parish  churches  were  erected, 
and  repairs,  sometimes  rebuildings,  were  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
most  of  the  large  ecclesiastical  establishments,  it  was  the  least  active 
period,  as  far  as  building  was  concerned,  which  had  occurred  since  the 
Conquest. 

The  history  of  the  style  in  England  closes  most  worthily  with  the 
completion  of  tho  three  great  royal  chapels  of  the  Tudor  age.  That 
at  Windsor  was  commenced  even  before  tho  age  of  Edward  I.  W hat 
we  now  see,  however,  belongs  to  a subsequent  period,  and  the  building 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  King’s  College 
('Impel,  though  commenced  by  Henry  VI.,  was  not  entirely  finished 
till  nearly  a century  afterwards,  in  15:50.  Henry  VII.  s Chapel  lielongs 
entirely  to  the  reign  of  tho  king  whose  name  it  bears. 

These  chapels  are  infinitely  superior  to  anything  erected  on  the 
( ’ontinent  at  this  time.  Before  they  were  finished  the  style  in  France 
had  degenerated  into  mere  prcttincss,  in  Germany  into  extravagance, 
and  in  Italy  the  Renaissance  had  entirely  obliterated  all  traces  of 
Gothic  design. 

In  England  alono  tho  style  was  still  practised  and  retained  its 


Doorway,  King’s  College  Chapel 
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pristine  vigour.  Although  the  architecture  of  the  Tudor  chapels  cannot 
l>e  compared  with  the  buildings  of  the  three  first  Edwards  either  for 
boldness  or  oleganco,  it  has  beauties  of  its  own  which  render  it  well 
worthy  of  admiration. 

Foliage  and  sculpture  had  given  way  when  these  chapels  were 
erected  to  the  more  mechanical  form  of  decoration,  and  the  endless 
repetition  of  the  same  parts.  We  miss  in  them  entirely  the  poetry  of 
earlier  examples,  and  its  place  is  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  far  greater 
mechanical  dexterity  which  they  display. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Tudor  style  was  the  excessive  use 
of  panelling.  The  whole  of  tho  walls  of  these  chapels  internally  is 
covered  with  it.  and  the  windows  consist  merely  of  pierced  panels. 
This,  however,  is  managed  with  such  taste  throughout  the  chapel  at 
Windsor,  and  in  the  clerestory,  and  at  tho  west  end  of  Henry  VII. ’s 
( 'hajiel,  that  the  effect  is  very  pleasing ; but  at  King’s  College  the 
immense  size  of  the  windows,  and  their  had  adaptation  to  the  bays  in 
which  they  are  placed,  render  apparent  all  the  defects  of  the  style,  and 
lay  it  fairly  open  to  the  reproaches  which  have  been  lavished  upon  it. 

The  most  remarkablo  peculiarity  of  the  Tudor  style  is  the  design 
of  tho  vaults,  which  is  of  tho  kind  called  fan  tracery,  and  is  the  most 
elaborate,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  style  of  vaulting  ever  invented, 
and  so  purely  English  that  it  will  1mj  desirable  to  reserve  the  de- 
scription of  it  to  a separate  section  devoted  to  explaining  the  pecu- 
liarity of  English  Gothic  roofs. 

The  doorways  of  this  style  are  frequently  more  picturesque  and 
elaborate  than  the  windows,  owing  probably  to  tho  circumstance  that 
the  windows  were  frames  for  painted  glass,  and  nothing  moro,  while 
the  doorways,  bn  the  other 
hand,  were  entirely  depend- 
ent on  their  architecture  for 
their  effect. 

Tho  doorway  of  King’s 
College  Chaj>el  (woodcut  No. 

708)  is  certainly  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  the  design, 
and  nothing  can  well  exceed 
the  grace  of  that  leading 
to  the  cloisters  at  Windsor 
(woodcut  No.  709).  It  has 
neither  sculpture  nor  foliage 
of  any  sort  to  aid  its  effect, 
but  is  nevertheless  singularly 
appropriate  and  beautiful. 

It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this 
volume  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe, or  even  to  enumerate, 
all  the  important  edifices  of 
the  Gothic  age  which  are  found  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  They  are 
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perhaps  more  numerous  thau  are  to  be  found  in  France  or  in  any 
country  of  Europe;  for,  though  France  can  boast  of  80  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, while  wo  have  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  number, 
yet  if  we  include  the  minsters,  and  the  collegiate  and  abbey  churches, 
we  may  nearly  bring  up  our  number  to  an  equality.  It  is  true  most, 
of  the  latter  are  in  ruins,  but  still  in  such  a state  that  wo  are  perhaps 
better  able  to  judge  of  their  architectural  effect  than  if  they  had  been 
desecrated  by  the  abominations  of  modem  vulgarity. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  parish  churches,  many  of  which  in 
England  are  of  great  size,  and  quite  equal  in  design  to  the  cathedrals, 
thore  can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  Gothic  works  in  this 
country  exceeds  that  of  any  other — or,  to  bring  the  assertion  to  a tan- 
gible standard,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  more  windows 
tilled  with  Gothic  tracery  in  England  than  in  France ; and  although  it 
certainly  must  be  admitted  that  the  English  cathedrals  are  far  sur- 
passed in  size  by  many  on  the  Continent,  in  excellence  of  art  they  are 
probably  superior  to  those  of  France  or  any  country  in  Europe. 

Having  now  gone  through  tho  whole  cycle  of  Gothic  art,  it  may  be 
as  well,  before  leaving  tho  last  country  wlicro  it  was  successfuUy  culti- 
vated, to  poise  and  examine  some  of  tho  more  striking  jieculiarities  of 
English  architecture,  and  point  out  in  what  it  differed  from  or  resembled 
that  of  Franco. 
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Vaui.ts. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  part  of  Gothic  churches  in  which  the  English 
architects  were  most  generally  successful  was  the  formation  of  their 
vaults,  and  their  mode  of  ornamenting  them,  in  both  which  particulars 
they  were  quite  unsurpassed  by  any  nation  of  the  Continent,  and 
scarcely  even  approached.  This  arose  partly  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  English  always  worked  within  their  strength,  the  French 
on  the  verge  of  their  ability,  and  from  the  consequent  power  which 
this  gave  to  the  former  of  subordinating  constructive  necessities  to 
architectural  lieauty.  Thus  the  English  architects  never  attempted  a 
vault  of  any  magnitude  till  they  wero  sufficiently  skilled  in  con- 
struction to  do  it  with  facility.  In  a former  chapter  it  has  been  * 
pointed  out  how  various  and  painful  were  the  steps  by  which  the 
French  arrived  at  their  system  of  vaulting — first  by  pointed  tunnel 
vuults  and  a system  of  domes,  then  by  a combination  of  quadripartite 
and  liexapartito  intersecting  vaults,  of  every  conceivable  form  and 
variety,  but  always  with  a tendency  to  domes,  and  to  the  union  of  all 
pre-existing  systems.  This  experimentalizing,  added  to  the  great  height 
of  their  roofs,  and  the  slenderness  of  their  clerestories,  never  allowed 
of  sufficient  freedom  to  enable  them  to  study  (esthetics  in  this  part 
of  their  construction. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  vault 
the  central  aisle  of  a large  church  during  the  Round  Gothic  or  Norman 
period,  all  our  great  churches  having  been  designed  for  wooden  roofs, 
as  is  easily  seen  from  the  construction  of  the  piers.  In  the  Abbey 
of  Caen,  for  instance  (woodcut  No.  5‘25),  it  is  evident  from  the  bases 
of  the  piers  that  vaulting  shafts  were  attached  alternately  of  greater 
and  less  strength,  clearly  prefiguring  the  form  of  the  vault  intended 
from  the  foundation.  No  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  England  : 
though  roofing  shafts  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
piers,  they  are  so  slight,  and  carried  up  so  high,  that  with  the  form  of 
the  clerestories  they  clearly  show  that  they  were  never  intended  to 
receive  a stone  vault,  but  merely  the  principal  timbers  of  the  roof. 
Thirham  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  exception  to  this.  A vault  wus 
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always  intended  there,  hut  it  was  not  till  the  13th  century  that  the 
builders  had  skill  or  courage  sufficient  to  erect  it. 

Tliero  can  l>e  but  little  doubt  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  the  antecedent  Saxon  period.  There  is  no  trace  or  tradition  of 
a Saxon  vault  anywhere.  There  aro,  on  the  contrary,  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  not  only  the  roofs,  but  the  walls  of  many  of  these 
cathedrals,  and  most  of  the  smaller  churches,  were  wholly  of  wood. 
Being  thus  made  familiar  with  this  mode  of  construction,  the  Norman 
builders  were  in  no  hurry  to  adopt  the  false  stone  ceiling  of  the  French. 
When  they  did  undertake  this,  the  experience  obtained  from  the 
wooden  roofs  enabled  them  to  surpass  their  masters  in  their  own  art. 
It  first  gave  them  the  straight  ridge  rib  which  forms  so  beautiful  a 
back-bone  to  all  English  vaults,  and  the  want  of  which,  as  before  re- 
marked, is  the  cause  of  that  appearance  of  weakness  so  common  in 
French  roofs.  It  also  induced  them  to  give  far  more  depth  and  pro- 
jection to  the  ribs  and  framing  of  their  vaults ; for  being  accustomed 
to  greater  depth  and  Imldness  of  timber  construction,  their  eyes  could 
not  tolerate  the  thin  lines  of  the  French  ogives,  or  angle  ribs,  just 
sufficient  for  strength,  but  sadly  deficient  in  expression,  and  in  play 
of  light  atid  shade. 

The  same  experience  was  also  the  cause  of  the  cross-framings  of  the 
ribs,  and  of  the  introduction  of  all  that  network  of  riblets  and  ornaments 
which  gives  such  character  and  beauty  to  English  vaults.  Still  more 
certainly  it  gave  rise  to  the  profuse  employment,  of  sculptured  bosses 

and  carved  oma- 

710.  Roof  of  Choir,  Oxford  Cathedral.  From  Bnitou  t*  tirtJl  W88  Iiot.  lost 

Cathedral  Antiquities.  . _ . 

on  the  formation  ot 

vaults.  Such  an  example  ns  that  represented  in  woodcut  No.  710,  from 
the  roof  of  Oxford  cathedral,  might  with  propriety  be  called  a hanuner- 
bcam  vault,  being  in  fact  a copy  in  stone  of  that  form  of  roof  which 
covers  Westminster  Hall.  The  roof  of  the  schools  at  Oxford  also  belongs 
to  the  same  class. 

A Gothic  vault  depends  for  its  preservation  wholly  on  the  wooden 
roof  that  covers  it.  lieinovc  this,  and  in  a few  years  exposure  to  the 
weather  destroys  a structure  never  meant  to  be  so  exposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  thrust  of  the  vault  is  always 
tending  to  tear  the  edifice  in  pieces,  and  that  more  than  half  the  expense 
of  a Gothic  church  is  caused  by  the  necessity  of  counteracting  this 
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thrust.  It  becomes  very  questionable  whether  the  space,  the  lightness, 
and  the  constructive  propriety  that  would  have  been  attained  by  the 
omission  of  the  false  ceiling,  would  not  have  given  rise  to  far  more 
beauty  than  whs  obtained  by  its  adoption.  It.  is  perhaps  too  late  to  try 
and  settle  the  question  now,  as  the  experiment  lias  never  been  fairly 
made.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  one  of  the  practices 
adopted  by  the  English  architects,  under  foreign  influence,  was  as  great 
a mistake  as  could  bo  committed — that,  I mean,  of  forming  imitation 
stone  vaults  entirely  of  wood.  As  before  mentioned,  York  is  so  roofed, 
so  is  the  choir  of  Winchester,  and,  worse  than  either,  so  is  the  splendid 
octagon  at  Ely. 

Some  liave  supposed  that  these  were  merely  temporary  expedients, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  replace  them  at  some  future  period  by  stone 
roofs  in  the  same  forms.  I am  much  more  inclined  to  consider  them 
merely  as  a mode  in  which  the  English  carried  out  a foreign  invention, 
which  had  in  process  of  time  come  to  be  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  every  first-class  church.  One  of  their  own  beautiful  timber  roofs 
would  liave  been  preferable,  but  even  in  the  middle  ages  some  mistakes 
were  made. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  boon  just  said,  it  is  not  tho  less  true  that 
the  vaulting  was  the  first  exigency  of  Gothic  art,  and  that  the  invention 
of  all  the  parts  arose  from  this.  It  appears  certain  that  the  builders  of 
the  old  English  churches  adopted  from  the  Continent  overy  form,  detail, 
and  even  ornament,  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  stone  vaults, 
though  their  own  buildings  were  not  designed  to  be  so  covered.  Indeed, 
up  to  a certain  point,  an  English  wooden-roofed  church  is  identical  with 
a vaulted  one  ; and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  consider  its  strength, 
and  to  calculate  its  power  of  resisting  thrusts,  that  we  become  assured 
that  no  vault  was  intended. 

Beautiful  therefore  though  tho  stone  vaults  of  early  English  archi- 
tects undoubtedly  are,  it  is  perhaps  after  all  to  bo  regretted  that  they 
did  not  work  out  their  own  system  in  their  own  manner.  It  is  more 
than  questionable  whether,  if  tho  same  money  had  been  spent  on  timber- 
roofed  cathedrals  that  was  spent  on  those  with  vaults,  tho  result  would 
not  have  been  more  satisfactory.  Tho  gain  in  dimensions  would 
at  once  have  enabled  English  architects  to  surpass  all  Continental 
examples,  the  stability  and  propriety  of  tho  buildings  would  have  been 
greater,  and  it  is  very  questionable  if  they  would  have  lost  anything  in 
beauty.  Could  they  haves  had  real  stone  roofs,  as  at  Boslyn,  the  case 
might  be  different,  but  the  combination  of  stone  and  t imber  is  certainly 
a mistake  ; and,  ns  was  said  before,  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  as 
noble  a thing  ns  any  vault  in  the  kingdom,  and  if  raised  50  or  fiO  ft. 
higher,  and  properly  lighted,  would  have  mado  a nobler  nave  than  any 
which  we  possess. 

The  system  of  fan-vaulting  is  as  peculiar  to  English  architecture  as 
the  wooden  roofs,  and  is  so  beautiful  that  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
its  origin  and  peculiarities. 

The  original  form  of  the  intersecting  vault  is  that  of  two  halves  of 
a holluw-sided  squaro  pyramid  placed  opposite  one  another  in  an  in- 
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vo rt eel  position,1  as  represented  at  A and  a a (woodcut  No.  711,  fig.  1 ). 
The  English  seem  early  to  have  been  tired  of  the  endless  repetition  of 
these  forms,  and  after  trying  every  mode  of  concealing  their  sameness 
by  covering  them  with  tracery,  they  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of 
cutting  oil'  their  angles,  as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  711,  and  at  B and  n B. 

This  left  a flat  square 
space  in  the  centre  of 
the  vault,  which  would 
have  been  awkward  in 
the  central  vault,  but  in 
a side  aisle  was  easily 
got  over,  and  its  flatness 
concealed  by  ornament. 
Arrived  at  this  stage,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  by 
again  dividing  each  fiice 
into  two,  as  at  c.  the 
principal  original  lines 
were  restored,  and  the 
central  space  could  be 
subdivided  by  construc- 
tive lines  to  any  extent 
required.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  square  pyramid 
had  become  a polygonal 
cone  of  24  sides,  which 
was  practically  so  near 
a circle  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  the 
suggestion  of  making  it 
one,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  as  shown  at 
n and  r>  n. 

So  far  all  was  easy, 
but  the  difficulty  of  the 
flat  central  space  rest- 
ing on  the  four  cones 
was  still  felt  to  be  a de- 
fect, as  indeed  is  appa- 
rent in  such  a vault  as 
that  of  the  cloisters 
at  Gloucester  (woodcut 
No.  712),  where  a seg- 
ment is  used  nearh- 
equal  to  that  of  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  There  they  did  not 
dare  to  employ  a constructive  decoration,  but  covered  the  spaco  with 

> This  ha*  already  been  explained  in  the  chapters  on  '.Tench  architecture,  c.- penally  at 
pngrs  ti4i  and  702. 


Hoof  of  Cloister,  Gloucester.  From  Britton. 
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713.  Vault  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  From  Britton. 


circles  so  as  to  confuse  and  deceive  the  eye.  At  Windsor  the  defect, 
was  obviated  by  using  a low  four-centred  arch  invented  for  (be  pur- 
pose, so  that  the  outer  tangent  of  the  conoid  was  nearly  flat,  and  the 
ribs  could  be  carried  to  the  centre  without  being  broken,  as  is  shown 
in  woodcut  No.  713.  This  may  be  considered  the  perfection  of  this 
kind  of  vaulting,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  method  ever 
invented.  At  West- 
minster the  difficulty 
was  got  over  by  revers- 
ing the  curve  by  the 
introduction  of  pen- 
dants. This  was  a 
clever  expedient,  and 
a startling  effect  is 
thereby  produced,  but 
it  is  so  evidently  a tour 
<!e  force  that  the  result 
is  never  quite  satisfac- 
tory ; still  on  a small 
scale  it  was  admissible. 

These  devices  all 
answered  perfectly  so 
long  as  the  space  to 
be  roofed  was  square, 
or  nearly  so  ; but  when 
this  mode  of  vaulting 
came  to  be  applied  to 
the  bays  of  the  central 
aisle,  which  wore  twice 
as  long  in  one  direction 
as  in  the  other,  the  dif- 
ficulties seemed  insu- 
perable. By  cutting 
off  the  angle  as  in  the 
former  instance  (as  at 
b,  fig.  2,  woodcut  No. 

711),  you  may  get 
either  a small  dia- 
mond-shaped spaco  in 
the  centre  or  a square, 
but  in  both  eases  a very 
awkward  pyramid ; and  carrying  on  that  system  to  the  curvilinear, 
you  never  arrive  at  a circle,  but  at  an  elliptical  section,  as  shown  in 


Aisle  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster. 


woodcut  No.  711,  at  n,  fig.  2. 

The  builders  of  King's  College  ( 'Impel  strove  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty by  continuing  the  conoid  to  the  centre,  and  then  cutting  off  what 
was  redundant  at  the  sides,  as  in  K,  fig.  2. 


.1  i.  2 
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The  richness  of  the  ornaments,  ami  the  loftiness  and  elegance  of 
the  whole,  lead  us  to  overlook  these  defects,  but  nothing  can  be  less 
constructive  or  less  pleasing  than  the  abruptness  of  the  ini  rsections 
so  obtained.  At  Westminster  it  was  avoided  by  a bold  series  of  pen- 
dants  supported  by  internal  Hying  buttresses,  producing  a surprising 
degree  of  complexity,  and  such  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  dexterity 
as  never  fails  to  astonish,  and  is  generally  pleasing,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  at  best  a mere  piece  of  ingenuity  very  unworthy  of 
English  art.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  these  roofs  is  that  at 
Windsor,  where  a broad  flat  band  is  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel.  This  is  ornamented 
by  panelling  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  and  relieved  by  pendants 
of  slight  projection,  the  whole  being  in  such  good  taste  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  richest  and  probably  the  most  beautiful  vault  ever  con- 
structed. 1 1 has  not  the  loftiness  of  that  at  Cambridge,  being  only  52  ft. 
high,  instead  of  78,  nor  is  it  of  the  same  extent,  and  consequently  it 
does  not  so  immediately  strike  observers,  but  on  examination  it  is  far 
more  satisfactory. 

The  true  solution  of  the  problem  probably  lay  in  a return  to  the 
hexapartitc  vault,  from  which  the  first  constructors  started,  using  alter- 
nately plain  piers  and  vaulting-shafts,  and  throwing  two  bays  of  the 
side  aisles  into  one  of  the  centre.  This  might  have  somewhat  short- 
ened the  apparent  length  of  the  building,  but  it.  would  liave  afforded  a 
pleasing  variety  of  effect,  and  have  allowed  of  fan  vaulting  being 
carried  to  its  legitimate  extent,  and  would  have  produced  results  pro- 
bably more  beautiful  than  any  yet  attained. 

Square  Eastern  Termination’s. 

Another  peculiarity  of  English  design  which  requires  to  be  pointed 
out  before  proceeding  further,  is  that  of  terminating  their  cathedrals 
and  churches  to  the  eastward  with  a flat  wall,  instead  of  the  apse  or 
chevet  which  is  so  universal  on  the  Continent.  There  are  some  ex- 
ceptions abroad,  such  as  Poitiers,  Laon,  and  others ; and  in  like 
manner  we  have  somo  chevets  here,  as  at  Westminster,  Tewkesbury, 
and  elsewhere ; but  these,  on  both  sides,  aro  the  exceptions,  and  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  at  all  to  affect,  the  rule.  It  must  lie  observed 
that  most  of  the  Norman  churches  had  originally  apsos,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  others,  had  apsidal  chapels,  which, 
if  not  identical  with  the  French  arrangement,  are  still  so  like  it  as  to 
be  classed  in  the  same  category.  As  soon  as  the  English  began  again 
to  feel  their  own  independence,  and  to  think  for  themselves,  they  aban- 
doned wholly  this  form,  and,  with  the  rarest  possible  exceptions, 
adopted  a mode  of  finishing  their  churches  towards  the  east  different 
from  that  adopted  by  any  other  nation.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether 
the  square  east  end  was  frequent  or  not  in  Saxon  churches.  We  have 
no  actual  evidence  for  such  a supposition,  but  it  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  Norman  influence  began  to  wane,  the 
English  made  groat  haste  to  abandon  the  circular  form,  and  for  a reason 
which  it  does  not  socmi  difficult  to  divine. 
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It  will  bo  recollected  that  the  original  use  of  the  apse  in  tlio  early 
church  was  as  a place  for  tlie  bishop’s  throne,  where  he  wit.  supreme 
above  his  presbyters,  before  all  the  people.  On  the  Continent,  where 
churches  existed  in  which  this  ceremonial  had  been  practised,  the  apse 
became  sacred  and  symbolical.  In  England  it  was  established  after  the 
custom  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  this  part,  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  ba- 
silica was  transferred  to  the  chapter-house,  which  thus  took  the  place  of 
the  apse,  and  became  tho  diocesan  parliament-house,  where  tlio  bishop 
or  abbot  met  his  subordinate  clergy,  not  to  rule  and  command,  but  to 
consult  and  deliberate  for  the  common  weal.  These  local  parliaments 
were  from  tho  earliest  age  as  essential  parts  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  as  the  imperial  parliament  now  is.  From  this  cause 
tho  circular  or  polygonal  building,  from  being  a baptistery  or  tomb- 
house,  became  in  England  the  council-chamber,  adopting  exclusively 
the  third  reason  alleged  as  among  those  which  induced  Cuthbert  to 
erect  his  baptistery  at  Canterbury.1 

On  the  Continent,  it  is  true,  there  are  chapter-houses  to  be  found, 
generally  square  rooms  with  wooden  roofs,  and  not  remarkable  for  their 
architecture.  In  England  the  chapter-house  is  an  absolutely  indis- 
pensable part  of  any  extensive  ecclesiastical  establishment,  und  in 
almost  every  case  is  more  carefully  designed  and  more  elaborately  orna- 
mented than  the  church  itself,  its  only  inferiority  being  in  size. 

The  Norman  chapter-houses  of  Bristol,  Durham,  and  Worcester,  and 
the  splendid  Gothic  buildings  of  this  class  at  Wells.  Lincoln.  Salisbury, 
Lichfield,  and  Westminster,  with  such  gems  as  those  of  Southwell  and 
Ilexliam,  include  much  of  what  is  most  elegant  iti  design  and  most 
beautiful  in  detail  in  the  architecture  of  England.  Indeed  a mono- 
graphy  of  these  peculiarly  national  edifices  would  give  a higher  idea 
of  the  art  os  practised  by  onr  forefathers  than  even  tho  churches  them- 
selves to  which  they  were  attached. 

Whether  this  transference  of  the  apse  to  a separate  edifice  was  an 
improvement  or  not,  is  a question  more  open  to  discussion.  Our  only 
great  chevet  is  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  tho  design  of  which  is  per- 
haps imperfect  from  inexperience,  and  its  effect  is  certainly  not  espial 
to  tho  glorious  wall  of  painted  glass  that  closes  tho  vista  at  York  or 
< 'arlisle,  and  which  once  closed  that  of  Lincoln,  nor  does  it  surpass  in 
fanciful  beauty  tho  arrangements  of  Wells  or  Salisbury.  To  give  to  a 
chevet  its  full  value,  the  church  should  bo  short  and  wide,  and  the  side 
aisles  high — indeed  exactly  the  opposite  of  our  stylo  of  building.  It 
probably  was  the  perception  of  this  on  tho  part  of  the  architects,  to- 
gether with  the  want  of  all  feeling  for  its  symbolical  use,  that  led  to 
this  mode  of  termination  being  so  universally  abandoned  in  England. 

There  aro  many  minor  peculiarities  which  might  each  be  separately 
dwelt  upon,  were  it  worth  while  to  draw  a complete  parallel  between 
tho  French  and  English  Gothic  styles.  Tlie  fact  is,  their  modes  of 
architecture  were  as  dissimilar  as  tho  tastes  and  dispositions  of  the  two 
nations  were  antagonistic  to  one  another. 

1 See  i>.  8+4. 
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IIow  far  they  differed  will  bo  seen  at  a glance  on  comparing  such  a 
plan,  for  instance,  as  that,  of  Norwich  cathedral  (woodcut  N'o.  687)  with 
any  of  those  of  the  Continental  examples  quoted  in  the  previous  pages. 
It  will  be  seen  how  immensely  long  this  church  is  in  proportion  to  its 
other  dimensions.  In  this  respect  it  is  typical  of  all  English  examples, 
as  compared  with  the  cathedrals  of  any  other  country.  So  universal  is 
this  oven  in  Norman  buildings,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Saxon  churches  had  the  same  tendency,  and  that  from  them  it  was 
applied  to  those  erected  after  the  Conquest.  As  a general  rule  it  may 
be  said  that  length  is  the  characteristic  of  English  and  height  that  of 
French  cathedrals.  The  English  architects  always  strove  after  the  first, 
oven  at  the  exponso  of  other  obvious  means  of  effect.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  sacrificed  everything  to  obtain  height,  which  they  considered 
the  truo  element  of  sublimity.  With  some  it  may  be  a matter  of  doubt 
which  is  the  best  system,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  hesitation  in 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  English,  if  either  extreme  is  to  be  adopted, 
although,  as  in  most  cases,  a mean  between  the  two  would  perhaps  be 
preferable  to  either. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  doubted  that  of  the  three  points  of  length, 
breadth,  and  height,  the  last  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most  obvious 
element  of  sublimity,  externally  at  least,  and  internally  also,  where  the 
other  parts  are  in  proportion ; but  it  is  easy  to  make  an  apartment  so 
high  as  to  dwarf  all  the  other  dimensions,  and  render  it  positively  ugly. 
Owing  to  their  excess  of  height,  the  French  cathedrals  always  appear 
short,  and,  what  is  worse,  there  is  generally  a look  of  frailty  about  them, 
an  impression  eithor  that  all  is  not  quite  safe,  or  that  stability  is  attained 
by  some  extraordinary  trick  of  construction  or  concealed  power.  This 
is  nevor  the  ease  in  England.  There  is  always  a look  of  solidity  and 
culm  repose  about  our  cathedrals  that  quite  satisfies  the  mind ; and, 
next  to  actual  size,  there  are  no  elements  of  architectural  grandeur  so 
important  as  solidity  and  apparent  durability.  These  we  miss  wholly 
in  such  a cathedral  as  Beauvais,  and  oven  Amiens  is  not  satisfactory  in 
this  respect.  Itheims  and  Chartres  come  nearer  to  the  English  standard, 
but  even  they  are  less  substantial  than  almost  any  English  example 
that  could  be  quoted.  The  Egyptians  earned  to  excess  the  love  of 
massive  construction,  it  being  their  principal  element  of  grandeur ; 
and  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  adopt  their  principle  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, the  other  extreme,  to  which  the  German  and  later  French  archi- 
tects carried  their  cleverness,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  com- 
mitted in  art.  This  the  English  always  avoided.  At  the  same  time 
the  proportion  of  height  to  width  in  English  cathedrals  is  generally 
pleasing ; both  height  and  width  are  always  sufficient  to  give  value  to 
the  length  without  Ireing  overpowered  by  it,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
churches  is  always  appropriate  and  in  due  proportion ; while,  on 
the  Continent,  these  objects  often  look  like  toys.  On  the  whole,  the 
sentiment  of  sublimity  felt  on  entering  an  English  cathedral,  arising 
from  the  great  length  of  its  long-drawn  aisles,  from  the  multipli- 
city of  repeated  parts,  and  the  unity  given  by  those  that  are  open 
and  those  that  are  enclosed,  is  perhaps  quite  as  impressive  as  that 
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produced  by  the  height  of  the  French  examples,  in  many  cases  pro- 
bably mure  bo. 

Again,  sib  regards  the  exterior,  the  English  method,  if  fairly  weighed, 
will  be  found  even  more  satisfactory.  French  cathedrals  always  appear 
short  externally,  and  their  enormous  roofs  overpower  and  crush  every- 
thing below  them.  The  French  architects  never  could  obtain  the 
beautiful  skyline,  or  give  value  to  their  towers,  as  the  English  invari- 
ably did.  As  already  remarked,  the  central  spire  at  Amiens  is  as  high 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  but  is  reduced  by  its  position  to  a mere  pinnacle. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  for  the  French  to  erect  a central  tower  which 
should  domineer  over  their  lofty  roofs  in  the  same  majesty  as  those 
which  crown  the  greater  number  of  our  cathedrals.  That  at  Amiens 
must  have  been  at  least  (iOO  ft.  in  height  to  give  it  dignity,  but  the 
piers  could  never  have  been  mado  solid  enough  to  support  a spire  of 
the  requisite  height  without  inconveniently  crowding  the  floors.  Even 
of  the  towers  at  the  west  ends,  those  at  Amiens,  though  higher  than 
those  of  York,  aro  buried  in  tlio  roof  and  totally  overpowered.  At 
Chartres  they  are  high  enough  to  redeem  themselves,  but  they  woidd 
be  far  nobler  objects  if  attached  to  a building  at  least  50  ft.  lower.  This 
is  never  the  ease  in  England.  The  single  spires  of  Salisbury,  Norwich, 
or  Chichester,  though  by  no  means  lofty  in  themselves,  are  nobler 
features,  giving  far  more  dignity  to  the  edifices  on  which  they  are 
erected  than  they  would  give  if  standing  on  the  ground  at  their  west 
ends,  as  at  Friburg  or  Mechlin.  The  three  towers  of  York,  Lincoln, 
and  Wells  form  groups  far  more  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  in  better 
proportion  to  their  substructures,  than  anything  the  Continent  can  boast 
of,  while  the  three  spires  of  the  little  cathedral  at  Lichfield  aro  abso- 
lutely unrivalled  amoug  eomjRisitions  of  this  class.  Its  central  spire  is 
252  ft.  in  height,  the  western  spires  192  ft.,  yet  they  are  so  beautifully 
proportioned  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  the  building  to  which  they 
belong,  that  they  are  far  more  effective  than  any  similar  examjiles  on 
the  continent  of  Eurojie. 

Another  advantage  the  English  architects  gained  from  the  great 
length  and  moderate  height  of  their  cathedrals,  was  the  power  of  pro- 
jecting their  transejits  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  variety  to  their 
outline,  and  a play  of  light  and  shade  perfectly  unrivalled.  In  most  in- 
stances the  French  kept  the  line  of  their  transepts  actually  within  that 
of  the  side  aisles,  and  their  bent  examples  are  those  where,  as  at  Ilourges 
(woodcut  No.  555)  or  Bazas  (woodcut  No.  554),  they  omitted  the 
transept  altogether,  or  others  where  they  kept  it  as  much  down  as 
possible.  It  was  a blunder  worthy  of  a German  to  jirojeet  a transept 
two  bays  in  so  short  a cathedral  as  that  at  Cologne  ; but  tho  English 
could  extend  them  to  three  or  four  bays,  and  even  use  two  transepts — 
could  indeed  play  with  their  outline  as  they  chose,  and  still  the  build- 
ing never  ajipears  too  short,  or  in  any  way  out  of  projiortion. 

Again,  a great  charm  of  English  cathedrals  is  their  repose  of  outline. 
.V  French  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  jiinnaeles,  flying 
buttresses,  and  other  expedients  to  keep  the  building  from  falling.  It 
is  true  that  these  objects  were  made  ornamental ; but  though  it  is 
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vicious  to  conceal  construction,  it  is  Isul  architecture  to  let  the  devices 
of  construction  predominate  over  the  actual  outline  of  the  main  building 
itself.  Not  only  does  it  suggest  weakness,  but  it  produces  a flutter  and 
perplexity  that  never  is  nor  can  be  satisfactory.  These  faults  are  as 
usual  exaggerated  at  Cologne,  but  almost  all  French  cathedrals  exhibit 


715.  View  ui  LtclitifUl  Cathedral.  From  Britton's  Cathedral  Antiquities. 

them,  though  to  a less  extent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a single 
instance  of  these  faults  in  England.  'Hie  pinnacles  and  buttresses  seem 
always  put  there  more  for  ornament  than  for  any  other  purpose,  and  as 
if  to  suggest,  the  idea  of  superabundant  strength  rather  than  to  counter- 
act apparent  weakness.  The  walls  always  seem  to  suffice,  and  these 
to  be  merely  adjuncts. 
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All  thin  exemplifies  the  observation  made  above,  that  the  Freueh 
were  always  working  np  to  the  limits  of  their  strength,  always 
trying  to  make  their  piers  ns  light,  their  windows  as  large,  and 
their  vaults  as  high  as  possible,  doing  all  they  could,  and  striving  to 
do  more  ; while  the  soberer  English  architect,  on  the  contrary,  attempted 
nothing  over  which  he  had  not  full  command.  Hence  we  find  the  one 
style  full  of  mere  tricks  and  tours  tie  force ; in  the  other  a character  of 
repose,  and,  considering  their  relative  dimensions,  generally  speaking 
a far  more  satisfactory  architectural  effect.  In  comparing  French  with 
English  cathedrals,  this  remarkable  contrast  in  their  respective  dimen- 
sions should  always  be  kept  carefully  in  sight.  Thus  in  the  two  con- 
temporary cathedrals  of  Salisbury  and  Amiens,  so  often  compared  with 
one  another,  their  length  is  very  nearly  the  same,  hut  the  French 
church  covers  71,000  square  ft.,  the  English  only  55,000.  The  vault 
of  the  lirst  is  152  ft.  in  height,  the  hitter  only  85.  Altogether  the 
cubic  contents  of  Amiens  are  at  least  double  those  of  Salisbury,  and 
the  lalrnur  and  cost  bestowed  upon  it  must  have  been  more  than  double. 
Thus  in  making  a comparison  between  the  two,  the  fair  mode  is  to  ask 
whether  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  is  finer  than  Salisbury  would  lx;  if  at 
least  twice  as  huge  as  it  is. 

In  like  manner,  in  comparing  the  design  of  Lichfield  with  that  of 
Cologne,  we  must  recollect  that  the  one  covers  82,000  ft.,  the  other  only 
84,000.  The  vault  at  Cologne  is  152  ft.  high,  that  at  Lichfield  only  55. 
The  beautiful  western  spires  of  the  latter  are  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  four  pinnacles  that  crown  the  western  towers  of  the  former, 
where  the  square  changes  to  an  octagon.  The  question  is,  would  the 
design  of  Lichfield,  if  magnified  four  or  five  times,  be  as  beautiful  and 
iis  sublime  as  the  great  German  cathedral  ? As  it  is,  it  requires  all 
the  magnitude  of  the  latter  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  so  thoroughly 
artistic  a group  as  that  shown  in  woodcut  No.  715 ; and  there  is  hardly 
a single  English  cathedral  which  does  not  jxjssess  this  beauty  of  outline 
in  a greater  or  less  degree.  1 feel  convinced  that,  had  our  architects 
had  the  same  advantages  as  wero  possessed  by  their  Continental 
brethren,  they  would  have  surpassed  as  they  now  rival  them.  The 
great  merit  and  the  great  secret  of  French  architecture,  ns  practised 
in  the  13th  century,  is,  that  it  is  original;  and  the  architects,  un- 
influenced by  precedent,  were  doing  the  best  they  could  to  attain  a 
perfectly  definite  aim.  and  doing  this  with  an  earnestness  that  has  never 
been  equalled,  and  on  a scale  that  luis  seldom  been  surpassed.  Tin; 
English,  on  the  other  luiud,  did  not  invent  the  style,  and  consequently 
were  never  quite  free  from  foreign  influence,  but  they  applied  it  after 
a manner  of  their  own,  with  a propriety  and  an  elegance  which,  con- 
sidering the  scale  of  their  buildings,  render  theirs  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  and  harmonious,  and  also  the  most  picturesque,  of  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Gothic  style. 

In  one  other  respect  the  French  architects  were  very  much  more 
fortunate  than  their  English  competitors,  inasmuch  as  all  their  greatest 
and  best  cathedrals  were  built,  as  they  express  it,  il’un  setj  jet.  having 
been  completed,  in  all  essential  parts,  within  a century  from  the  time 
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at  which  they  were  commenced.  That,  period  too  was  their  greatest 
epoch,  the  glorious  18th  century.  The  erection  of  our  English  cathedrals, 
on  the  other  hand,  generally  dragged  on  through  two  or  three  centuries. 
Many  have  their  naves  and  transepts  of  various  architecture,  and  exhibit 
examples  of  almost  every  style,  from  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch  till  its  decline  under  the  Tudors.  This  gives  them  a certain  degree 
of  historical  interest,  and  also  in  some  instances  a picturesqueness  of 
effect,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  destroys  their  value 
as  architectural  compositions,  and  prevents  their  competing  on  any- 
thing like  fair  terms  with  the  great  Continental  examples.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  Salisbury,  but  unfortunately  it  was  erected  just  after 
the  pointed  style  had  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  when  its 
principles  or  details  had  not  been  fully  mastered,  nor  worked  into  the 
system  of  English  art  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  its  place  ns  an  inde- 
pendent style.  The  consequence  is  that  Salisbury  is  one  of  the  leanest 
and  poorest  of  our  cathedrals,  aud  notwithstanding  an  undeniable  ele- 
gance of  form,  perhaps  the  one  least  capable  of  bearing  a comparison 
with  Continental  rivuls. 

Among  the  differences  between  the  French  and  English  architects 
there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  the  feeling  for  the  picturesque  that 
always  guided  the  latter,  while  it  can  hardly  be  traced  in  the  works  of 
our  Continental  neighbours.  The  varioty  of  jdan  and  outline  just 
pointed  out  is  the  most  obvious  manifestation  of  this  good  taste,  as  far 
as  the  building  itself  is  concerned,  but  it  is  even  more  remarkable  in  the 
choice  of  the  site  and  the  arrangement  of  the  accessories.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  comtunndingly  placed  than  Durham  and  Lincoln, 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  even  the  lowly  situations  of  Wells  and 
Salisbury ; and  oven  in  spite  of  all  that  modern  vulgarity  and  bad  taste 
luive  done  to  spoil  the  works  of  our  forefathers,  almost  all  our  cathedrals 
still  retain  spots  of  green  and  alleys  of  tall  trees,  which,  grouping  so 
pleasingly  with  the  towers  and  spires,  give  such  value  and  beauty  to 
the  architecture.  As  a general  rule  they  stand  on  the  very  outskirts  of 
the  town,  either  overlooking  it  from  a height  or  nestled  down  on  the 
banks  of  some  little  streamlet  of  pure  water. 

French  cathedrals,  on  the  other  hand,  always  stand  in  the  market- 
place in  tho  very  centre  of  the  towu,  with  no  grass-plot  in  front,  and 
no  room  for  a park-like  scene  on  any  side.  They  are  often  too  sur- 
rounded by  shops  and  hovels,  built  up  even  against  their  walls,  and 
this  not  in  modem  times,  but  frequently  these  abominations  are  coeval 
with  tho  cathedral  itself,  anil  seem  never  to  have  been  objected  to ; 
nor  do  I know  in  all  France  or  Germany  of  one  single  instance  of  that 
rclif/io  loci,  that  hallowed  tiimeiios,  which  is  so  marked  a feature  of  tho 
precincts  of  our  English  cathedrals.  Tho  fact  is,  the  English  were 
always  lov  ers  of  the  picturesque,  and  English  architects  always  more 
or  less  landscape  gardeners.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost 
totally  deficient  in  this  taste.  With  them  the  town  is  everything,  tho 
country  und  all  belonging  to  it  being  altogether  secondary.  This  is  a 
distinction  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  judging  of  their 
architecture,  for  our  outlines  and  our  forms  would  lose  half  their  value 
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if  placed  in  narrow  streets  and  crowded  thoroughfares,  while  a French 
cathedral  standing  in  a park  would  be  a gigantic  deformity,  disfiguring 
rather  than  adorning  a scene  to  which  it  would  bo  so  ill  suited.  It 
should  be  placed  among  tall  houses,  and  so  that  its  whole  outline  can 
never  be  grasped  at  one  glance.  Trees  are,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
an  indispensable  complement  to  English  architecture,  and  it  is  only  at 
a distance  that  we  can  appreciate  all  the  variety  and  picturesqueucss  of 
the  outlines  of  our  best  churches. 


Comparative  Table  ok  English  Cathedrals.1 


Ares. 

Length 

inside. 

if 

■SH 

CmiUmI 

Town. 

Height 

of 

Nave. 

Height 

ut 

Choir. 

Width 

of 

Nave. 

Width 

of 

Choir. 

width 

of 

On  t nil 
Ainle. 

Approximate 
ratio  of 
Height  to 
Width. 

Feet. 

FeeL 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

York  . . . . 

72,860 

486 

196 

198 

93 

101 

106 

102 

51 

1 to  2 

Lincoln . . 

66,900 

468 

206 

258 

82 

71 

80 

81 

39 

1 2 

Winchester  .. 

64,200 

530 

140 

76 

. . 

85 

. . 

35 

1 2-43 

Westminster. . 

61,729 

505 

220 

103 

.. 

75 

35 

1 3 

Ely  ..  .. 

61,700 

517 

215 

| 170 

72 

70 

75 

34 

1 2*1 

Canterbury  . . 

56,280 

514 

152 

| 229 

80 

70 

73 

85 

33 

1 2-4 

Salisbury 

55,880 

450 

* • 

! 404 

84 

82 

* * 

35 

1 2-3 

Durham 

55,700 

473 

164 

216 

74 

81 

77 

32 

1 2*3 

Peterborough 

50,516 

426 

154 

143 

78 

79 

. . 

36 

1 2 

Wells  . . . . 

40,080 

388 

125 

165 

67 

69 

34 

1 2 

Norwich 

40,572 

408 

| 309 

73 

70 

, . 

26 

1 2*8 

Worcester  . . 

38,980 

387 

. . 

1 191 

66* 

78 

32 

1 2-45 

Exeter  . . 

35,370 

383 

. . 

*• 

70 

72 

34 

1 2-1 

Lichfield 

33,930 

319 

192 

252 

55 

66 

•• 

28 

1 2 

1 It  is  not  pretended  that  this  Table  is  quite  correct  in  all  detail.,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so  to 
present,  at  a glance,  a comparative  view  of  the  14  principal  churches  of  England,  and  to 
show  at  least  tlieir  relative  dimensions. 
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The  architecture  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of  England  in  bo  many 
esBcntial  particulars,  that,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  as  a totally  distinct  architectural  province.  Though  so  near 
a neighbour,  and  so  mixed  up  with  England  in  all  the  relations  of  war 
and  peace,  the  Scotch  never  borrowed  willingly  from  the  English,  but, 
owing  probably  to  the  Celtic  element  in  the  population,  all  their 
affinities  and  predilections  were  for  Continental  nations,  and  especially 
for  Franco.  So  completely  is  this  the  case  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  building  in  the  country  that  would  not  look  anomalous  and  out 
of  place  in  England ; and  though  it  is  true  that  the  edifices  are  not 
entirely  French  in  design,  the  whole  taste  and  character  of  them  is 
Continental,  though  wrought  out  in  a bolder,  and  generally  in  a 
simpler  and  ruder  fish  ion  than  the  corresponding  examples  in  other 
countries. 

Gothic  architecture  first  appeared  in  Scotland  in  the  11th  century. 
At  that  time  the  country  was  in  a most  uncivilized  state,  and  the  spe- 
cimens are  few  and  of  the  rudest  description.  In  the  12th  century, 
when  the  style  was  somewhat  more  developed,  it  resembles  much  more 
what  is  found  at  Troudhjem  in  N orway  than  anything  at  Caen  or  in  the 
South  of  Europe. 

The  buildings  of  David  I.  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  Kound- 
archcd  style,  which  continued  for  nearly  a century  after  his  time,  and 
long  after  the  pointed  arch  had  been  currently  used  hi  the  South.  It 
is  true  we  find  pointed  arches  mixed  up  with  it,  as  at  Jedburgh, 
but  the  pillars  and  capitals  aro  those  of  the  earlier  orders ; and  the 
circular  arch  continued  to  bo  used  from  predilection  wherever  the 
constructive  necessities  of  the  building  did  not  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  form. 
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The  one  tiling  which  the  Scotch  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
English  is  the  lancet,  form  of  window,  which  suited  their  simple  style 
so  completely  that  they  clung  to  it  long  after  its  use  had  been  aban- 
doned in  England.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
fusion as  to  the  dates  of  Scottish  buildings,  antiquarians  being  un- 
willing to  believe  that  the  lancet  windows  of  Elgin  and  other  churches 
really  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  after  England  had 
passed  through  the  phases  of  circle  and  flowing  tracery,  and  was 
settling  down  to  the  sober  constructiveness  of  the  perpendicular. 

Owing  probably  to  the  little  leisure  allowed  by  the  wars  with 
England  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  English  Edwards,  we  have 
in  the  North  hardly  any  traces  of  their  style.  Circle  tracery  is  very 
little  known,  and  English  flowing  tracer}-  hardly  to  be  found  in  all 
Scotland.  It  is  true  that  a class  of  flowing  tracery  occurs  every- 
where in  Scotland,  but  it  is,  both  in  its  form  and  ago,  much  more 
closely  allied  to  French  flamboyant  than  to  anything  found  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  used  currently  during  tho  whole  period  between  the 
2nd  and  3rd  liichards,  and  even  to  tho  last  during  the  Tudor  period 
of  England. 

The  one  great  exception  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  east  window 
of  tho  border  monastery  of  Melrose ; but  even  here  it  is  not  English 
perpendicular,  but  an  original  mode  of  treating  an  English  idea,  found 


716.  Window,  l^euchare.  From  a drawing  by  H.  W.  Billing!*.1 


1 The  illustrations  in  this  chapter  being 
taken  from  the  beautiful  work  by  R.  W. 
Billings,  entitled  the  Baronial  and  Kcde- 
siastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  the  author- 
ship of  each  will  not  be  mentioned,  except 
when  it  forms  an  exception  to  this  rule. 


Mr.  Billings's  work  is  certainly  the  most 
correct  anti  beautiful  that  has  yet  ap|K*ared 
on  the  subject,  and  if  completed  with  the 
necessary  plans  and  architectural  details, 
would  Ik?  unrivalled  as  a monography  of  an 
architectural  province. 
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Her  Arch,  Jedburgh.  R.  W.  B.  del. 


only  in  this  one  instance,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flowing  tracery  of 
the  period. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Tiulnr  architecture  in  Scotland ; neither  the 
four-centred  low  areli  nor  fan-vaulting  are  to  he  found  there,  nor  that 
jxjcidiar  class  of  perpendicular  tracery  which  distinguished  the  10th 
and  17th  centuries  in  the  South.  At  this  period  the  Scotch  still 
adhered  to  their  flamboyant  style,  and  such  attompts  as  they  did  make 
at  perpendicular  work  were  so  clumsy  and  so  unconstructive  that  it  is 
little  wonder  that,  like  the  French,  they  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  so  poor  and  thinly  populated  a country  as  Scotland  was  in  the 
1 1th  century  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  the  great  eccle- 
siastical establishments  that  are  found  in  the  South.  The  churches 
seem  at  this  ago  to  have  been  cells  or  small  chapels,  such  as  that  at 
Leuclxars  or  Dalmeny,  closely  resembling  St.  Clement's  church  at 
Trondlijem,  and  a little  larger  than  the  contemporary  edifices  so  fre- 
quently found  in  Ireland.  * 

Leuchars  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  its  class,  of  which,  like  the  contemporary  chapel  at  Cashel,  which 
it  much  resembles,  it.  may  be  considered  as  the  type.  Its  details  arc 
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not  only  rich,  bnt,  as  may  be  seen  from  woodcut  No.  710,  bold  and 
elegant  at  the  same  time.  Both  internally  and  externally  the  orna- 
ment is  applied  in  so  masterly  a manner  that  the  beauty  of  the  art 
makes  up  for  the  smallness  of  dimensions,  and  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  churches  in  Scotland. 

David  1.(1124)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  monastic  establishments  and  to  the  building  of  larger 
churches.  His  endowment  of  the  great  border  ablx>ys,  and  his  general 
patronage  of  tho  monks,  enabled  them  to  undertake  buildings  on  a 
greatly  extended  scale.  The  churches  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  as  we 
now  find  them,  belong  either  to  the  very  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning 
of  the  13tli  century.  They  display  all  tho  rude  magnificence  of  the 
Norman  period,  used  in  this  instance  not  experimentally,  as  was  too 
often  the  case  in  England,  but  as  a well -understood  style,  whose 
features  were  fully  perfected.  So  far  from  striving  after  novelty,  the 
Scotch  architects  wore  looking  backwards,  and  culling  the  beauties 
of  a long-established  stylo.  The  great  arch  under  the  tower  of  Kelso 
is  certainly  a well-understood  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  1:1th 
century , while  around  it  and  above  it  nothing  is  to  bo  seen  but  cir- 
cular-headed  openings,  combined  generally  with  tho  beaded  shafts  and 
foliage  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  whole  is  used  with  a Doric 
simplicity  and  boldness  which  is  very  remarkable.  Sometimes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  this  independence  of  constraint  is  carried  a little 
too  far,  as  in  the  pier-arches  at  Jedburgh  (woodcut  No.  717),  where 
they  are  thrown  across  between  the  circular  pillars  without  any  sub- 
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ordinate  shaft  or  apparent  support.  This  was  a favonrito  trick  of  the 
later  Gothic  architects  of  Germany,  though  seldom  found  at  this  early 
period.  Here  the  excessive  strength  of  the  arch  in  great  measure 
redeems  it. 

Besides  the  general  grandeur  of  these  designs,  a great  deal  of  the 
detail  of  these  abbeys  is  of  the  richest  and  best  class  of  the  age.  The 
favourite  form  horc,  as  at  Leuchars,  is  that  of  circular  arches  inter- 
secting one  another  so  ns  to  form  pointed  sub  arches,  and  these  are 
generally  ornamented  with  all  the  elal>orato  intricacy  of  the  period, 
such  as  is  shown  in  woodcut  No.  718,  taken  from  Kelso  Abl>ey  Church. 


Three  Bays  of  Cathedral  at  Kirkwall. 
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While  these  great  abbeys  were  being  erected  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  was  founded 
at  the  other  extremity,  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys.  This  building 
was  commenced  1 137.  and  carried  on  with  vigour  for  some  time.  The 


first  three  arches  of  the  choir  (woodcut  No.  719)  are  all  that  can  cer- 
tainly be  identified  as  belonging  to  that  period.  The  arch  of  the 
tower  belongs  probably  to  the  14th  century,  and  the  vaulting  can 
hardly  be  much  earlier.  The  three  arches  beyond  this  arc  still  cir- 
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cular,  though  with  mouldings  of  n lato  period.  It  is  said  that  theso 
woro  not  completed  till  the  1 Gth  century. 

Farther  south,  arches  of  this  late  ago  could  not  have  been  built  in 
such  an  ancient  style,  but  we  can  believe  that  in  this  remote  corner 
the  old  familiar  modes  were  retained  in  spite  of  changing  fashions; 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  though  the  building  of  this  cathedral  was 
carried  on  at  intervals  during  400  years,  it  is  at.  first  sight  singularly 
uniform  in  style,  and  has  all  tho  characteristics  of  an  old  Norman 
building,  ns  may  bo  scon  from  tho  woodcut. 

The  cathedral  of  Glasgow  is  almost  the  only  other  of  tho  great 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Scotland  which  retains  its  original  features  in 
a nearly  perfect  state.  It  is  besides  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
characteristic  buildings  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


721.  Kr«m  J.  Collie's  description  of  this  Church. 

The  bishopric  was  founded  by  David  I.,  but  it  was  not  till  afler 
several  destructions  by  fire  that  the  present  building  was  commenced, 
probably  about  the  year  1240.  The  crypt  and  the  whole  of  the  choir 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  nave  to  the  14th,  the 
tower  and  spire  to  the  15th.  The  central  aisle  never  having  been 
intended  to  bo  vaulted,  the  architect  has  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  all  pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  and  such  expedients,  and  to  give 
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to  the  whole  outline  a degree  of  solidity  nnd  reposo  which  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  nnd  accords  perfectly  with  tho  simple  lancet  open- 
ings which  prevail  throughout. 

The  whole  length  of  tho  building  externally,  exclusive  of  tho 
western  towers,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down,  is  300 
feet,  the  breadth  73,  and  tho  area  is  about  20,400  feet,  so  that  it  is 
far  from  being  a largo  building ; but  its  situation  is  so  good,  nnd 
all  tbe  proportions  and  design  of  tho  edifico  so  appropriate  and  satis- 
factory, that  it  is  a more  imposing  building  than  many  others  of  twice 


its  sizo.  Tho  spiro,  which  is  219  feet  in  height  from  tho  floor  of  tho 
church,  is  in  perfect  proportion  to  tho  rest  of  the  building,  both  in 
dimension  and  outlino,  and  aids  vory  much  tho  general  effect  of  tho 
whole. 

The  glory  of  this  cathedral  is  its  crypt,  which  is  unrivalled  in 
Britain,  and  indeed  porhaps  in  Europe.  As  already  remarked,  the 
English  crypts  wore  built  during  tho  Norman  period,  or  very  early 
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View  In  Crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  II.  W.  B.  deL 
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in  the  age  of  the  pointed  style.  Tliut  at  Glasgow  belongs  to  the  per- 
fected style  of  the  13th  century,  and  as  the  ground  falls  rapidly 
towards  the  west,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  give  it  all  the  height 
retjuired,  and  to  light  it  with  perfect  ease.  Here  the  crypt  actually 
extends  under  and  beyond  the  whole  choir.  Had  there  been  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  (and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
one  was  not  originally  intended),  it  would  be  more  like  a German 


double  church  than  anything  found  in  England.  There  is  a solidity 
in  its  architecture,  a richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a variety  of  per- 
spective in  the  spacing  of  its  pillars,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  architecture  in  these  islands. 

In  the  crypt  and  lower  part  the  windows  aro  generally  single  or 
double  lancet,  united  by  an  arch.  In  tho  clerestory  they  sometimes 
take  the  form  of  throe  lancets,  united,  as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  724, 
by  an  imperfect  class  of  tracory,  more  in  accordance  with  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  the  building  than  the  more  complex  form  prevalent  in 
England  at  the  same  period,  though  in  the  south  transept  and  some 
of  the  later  additions  there  is  tracery  of  considerable  elaboration  and 
beanty  of  design. 


726.  East  End,  Elgin  Cathedral.  R.  W.  R.  del. 


The  most  lieautiful  building  in  Sent  land  is  or  was  the  cathedral  of 
Elgin.  Its  situation  in  the  province  of  Moray  was  so  remote  that  it 
seems  to  liave  Wen  comparatively  undisturbed  by  the  English  wars, 
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717.  South  Transept,  Elgiu  Cathedral.  R.  W.  B.  del.  7ib.  Ornament  of  loorway,  Elgin.  R.  W B.  del. 
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ami  the  greater  part  of  the  building  wan  erected  during  the  Edwardian 
period,  with  all  the  beautiful  details  of  that  age.  The  seat  of  the  see 
was  removed  from  Spynie  to  Elgin  in  the  year  122:1,  and  the  cathedral 
commenced  contemporaneously  with  those  of  Amiens  and  Salisbury. 
All  that  now  remains  of  this  period  is  the  fragment  of  the  south  tran- 
sept (woodcut  No.  727),  where  we  see  the  round  arch  reappearing  over 
the  pointed,  at  a period  when  its  use  was  entirely  discontinued  in  the 
south.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  the  doorway  (woodcut  No.  728) 
show  that  in  other  res[iccts  the  style  was  at  that  period  as  far  advanced 
as  in  England.  Tile  cathedral  was  burnt  down  in  1270,  and  again 
partially  in  i:l‘.)0.  The  choir  and  other  parts  which  still  remain  were 
built  subsequently  to  the  first  conflagration,  ami  escaped  the  second. 
Those  parts  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong  to  the  lancet  style  of  the 
previous  century,  but  used  with  the  details  and  tracery  of  the  Eel 
wardian  period,  and  with  a degree  of  beauty  hardly  surpassed  any- 
where. As  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  the  choir  is  terminated  by 
what  is  virtually  a great  east  window,  but  with  piers  l>etween  the 
compartments  instead  of  mullions.  As  an  architectural  object  this  is 
a far  more  stable  and  appropriate  design  than  a great  mullinncd  win- 
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<low  like  that  of  York  and  others  in  England.  But  those  must  lx; 
judged  of  as  frames  for  glass  pictures,  which  this  is  by  no  means  so 
well  suited  to  display.  Its  details,  however,  are  exquisite,  and  the 
whole  design  very  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave  and  the  chapter-house  were 
rebuilt  after  the  last  destruction,  and  belong  to  the  loth  century. 
These  parts,  though  very  beautiful,  display  generally  the  faults  of  the 
Scotch  flamboyant 
style,  showing  a 
certain  amount  of 
heaviness  and  clum- 
siness mixed  with 
the  flowing  and  un- 
constructive  lines  of 
this  class  of  tracery, 
which  nothing  cau 
redeem  but  the  grace 
and  elegance  with 
which  the  French 
always  used  it. 

Next  in  beauty  to 
this  building  is  the 
well-known  abbey 
at  Melrose.  This, 
though  founded  con- 
tempo  raneonsly  with 
Jedburgh  and  Kelso, 
was  entirely  rebuilt 
during  the  Lancas- 
trian period,  and. 
owing  to  its  situa- 
tion near  the  l>order, 
shows  much  more 
affinity  to  the  Eng- 
lish style  than  the 
building  last  de- 
scribed. The  nave, 
as  shown  by  the  view 
of  its  aislo  (wood- 
cut  No.  729),  is  of 
a bold,  solid  style  of 
architecture,  with  a 
vault  of  considerable  »o.  Ka»t  \Vindu».  Mtiruso.  r.  w.  b.  del. 

richness.  Tho  win- 
dow of  the  south  transept  is  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  flowing 
tracery  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  its  great  east  window,  as  before 
remarked,  is  almost  the  only  example  of  tho  perpendicular  style  in  the 
North,  and  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 

Few  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Scotland  are  so  well  known. 
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or  have  been  ho  much  admired,  as  the  chapel  at  ltoslyn,  which 
William  .St.  Clair  canned  to  bo  erected  in  tho  year  1446.  For  this 
purj>ose  he  did  not  employ  bin  countrymen,  hut  “ brought  artificers 
from  other  regions  and  forraigno  kingdomes,”  and  employed  them  to 
erect  a building  very  unlike  anything  else  to  he  found  in  Great 
Britain. 


731.  Chapel  at  Roslyn.  R.  W.  B.  deL 


From  the  knowledge  wo  now  have  of  styles,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  architects  came  from  the  north  of  Spain.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  detail  or  ornament  in  the  whole  building  which  muy  not  be  traced 
back  to  Burgos  or  Oviedo ; though  there  is  a certain  clumsiness  both 
in  tho  carving  und  construction  that  betrays  the  workmanship  of  per- 
sons but  little  familiar  with  the  task  they  were  employed  upon.  The 
chapel  is  small,  only  68  ft.  by  35,  internally.  The  central  aisle  is  only 
15  ft.  wide,  nnd  hus  tho  southom  peculiarity  of  a tunnel-vault  with  only 
transverse  ribs  such  as  those  found  at  Fontifroide  (woodcut  No.  477). 
and  in  almost  all  tho  old  churches  of  the  south  of  Franco.  At  Roslyn, 
between  theso,  tho  ornaments,  which  were  painted  in  tho  earlier  ex- 
amples, are  carved  in  relief.  The  vault,  as  in  the  south,  is  a true  roof, 
the  covering  slabs  l>cing  laid  directly  on  the  extrados  or  outside  of  the 
vault,  without  the  intervention  of  any  wood,  a circumstance  to  which 
tho  chapel  owes  its  preservation  to  the  present  day.  Beyond  the 
upper  chapel  is  a Kub-chaj>el  (woodcut  No.  732),  displaying  the  same 
mode  of  vaulting  in  a simpler  form,  but  equally  foreign  and  unlike  the 
usuul  form  of  vuults  in  Scotland. 
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732.  L’ikUt  Chapel,  Huslyn.  1C.  W.  B.  dcL 

The  clmpel  attached  to  the  palace  at  Holyrood  is  of  a very  different 
character  from  this ; infinitely  more  beautiful,  though  not  nearly  so 
curious.  The  building  was  originally  founded  by  David  I.  in  1128, 
but  what  now  remains  belongs  to  the  latter  end  of  the  10th  or  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  having  all  the  elegance  of  the  Edwardian 
style  joined  to  a massiveness  which  in  England  would  be  indicative  of 
a far  earlier  period.  .Some  of  its  details  (as  that  shown,  woodcut  No. 
733)  are  of  a beautiful  transit  ional  character,  though  not  so  early  as 
might  bo  suspected,  and  others  (liko  woodcut  No.  734)  have  tho  rich 
but  foreign  aspect  tliat  generally  characterises  tho  architecture  of 
Scotland. 

The  nave  of  tho  cathedral  of  Aberdeen  is  still  sufficiently  entire  to 
be  used  as  a church,  and  with  its  twin  western  spires  of  bold  castellated 
design  is  an  impressive  building,  but  has  a character  of  over-heaviness 
arising  from  the  material  used  being  granite,  which  did  not  admit  of 
an}'  of  tho  lighter  graces  of  Gothic  art. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew’s  must  at  one  time  have  been  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  in  Scotland,  but  fragments  only  of  its  east  and  west 
cuds  now  remain.  They  suffice  to  show  that  it  was  of  considerable 
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735.  Interior  or  Burch,  Dunfermline.  K.  W.  B.  del. 

vaults  of  a far  later  ago.  But  Scotch  vaulting  was  in  general  so  mas- 
sive and  rich  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  archaeologist  to  detect  a 
difference  that  is  never  offensive  to  the  true  artist.  Among  tho  re- 
maining specimens  are  Dumblano,  Abe  rb  rot  hock,  and  Dunkeld,  a 
window  of  which  (woodcut  No.  7dt>)  is  a fine  specimen  of  the  Scotch 
flamboyant,  and  is  identical  in  design  with  one  still  existing  in 
Linlitligow’  parish  church,  and  very  similar  to  many  found  elsewhere. 
The  west  doorway  in  the  last-named  church  is  a pleasing  specimen  of 
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dimensions,  and  inferior,  perhaps,  only  to  Elgin  and  Melrose  in  beauty 
of  detail. 

Besides  these  there  are  in  this  country  many  ruined  monastic  estab- 
lishments, all  having  more  or  less  beauty  of  design  or  detail.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Dunfermline,  whose  navo  is  of  a bold, 
round-arched  style,  very  like  what  Durham  cathedral  would  have  been 
hail  it  been  intended  for  a wooden  roof,  as  this  was.  Tho  other  parts 
display  that  intermixturo  of  styles  so  usual  in  monastic  buildings ; 
hold  billeted  arches,  as  in  woodcut  No.  7115,  being  surmounted  by 
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tho  half  Continental 1 manner  in  which  that  featnre  was  usually  treated 
in  Scotland. 

It  lias  already  been  hinted  that  tho  Scotch  unwillingly  aliandoned 
the  uso  of  the  circular  archway,  especially  as  a decorative  feature,  and 
indeed  retain  it  occasionally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middlo  ages, 
though  with  tho  details  of  tho  period.  The  doorway  illustrated  in 
woodcut  No.  738,  from  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  is  a fine  specimen  of  this 


738.  Doorway,  St  Giles's,  Edinburgh.  R.  W.  B.  del. 

mode  of  treatment,  and  so  is  the  next  illustration  from  l’luscardino 
Abbey.  Similar  doonvays  occur  at  Melrose  and  elsewhere.  For  cano- 
pies of  tombs  and  such  like  purposes  the  circular  arch  may  almost  bo 
said  to  bo  as  common  as  the  pointed.  Other  examples  aro  found  at 
Iona,  though  thcro  the  buildings  aro  almost  as  exceptional  and  as 
Continental  in  design  as  Itoslyn  itself,  the  circular  pier-arch  is  used 
with  the  mouldings  of  tho  13tli  century,  and  the  pointed  arch  is  placed 


1 The  same  class  of  tracery  is  found  in  the  in  Westphalia;  some  specimens  being  almost 
Lamberti  Kirche  at  Munster,  and  generally  absolutely  identical  with  the  Scotch  examples. 
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Window  in  Tower,  Iona.  K,  W.  B.  del. 
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on  a capital  of  intertwined  dragons,  more  worthy  of  a Runic  cross  or 
tomb-stone  than  a Gothic  edifice.  'Hio  tower  windows  arc  filled  with 
quatrefoil  tracery,  in  a manner  very  unusual,  and  a mode  of  con- 
struction is  adopted  such  as  does  not  perhaps  exist  anywhere  else  in 
Britain.  The  whole  group,  in  fact,  is  as  exceptional  as  its  situation, 
and  as  remote  from  tho  usual  modes  of  architecture  on  the  mainland. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  early  Scotch  vaults  were  singularly  hold 
and  massive,  and  all  their  mouldings  were  characterised  by  strength 
and  vigour,  as  shown  in  tho  examples  taken  from  Glasgow  and  Dun- 
fermlino  (woodcuts  Nos.  723  and  735).  At  a later  period,  however, 
when  tho  English  were  using  perpendicular  tracery,  and  when  tho 
invention  of  fan-vaulting  was  beginning  to  be  introduced,  tho  Scotch, 
with  tho  flamboyant  tracery  of  tho  French,  adopted  also  their  weak 
and  unconstructivo  modes  of  vaulting.  It  is  common  to  find  so  poor  a 
vault  as  that  of  Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh,  erected  contempo- 
raneously with  tho  elaborate  vaulting  of  the  royal  chapels  in  England  ; 
and  not  only  in  this  but  in  overy  other  respect  it  is  to  the  Continent 
that  wo  must  look  for  analogies  with  the  architecture  of  the  Scotch,  and 
not  to  their  nearest  neighbours. 
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Scotland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  deficient  in  objects  of  civil 
or  domestic  architecture  belonging  to  the  middle  ages.  Of  her  palaces, 
Holyrood  has  been  almost  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Edin- 
burgh castle  entirely  remodelled.  Stirling  still  retains  some  fragments 
of  ancient  art,  and  Falkland  seems  on  tho  verge  of  the  Renaissance. 
Linlithgow  perhaps  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  and  is  a fine 
specimen  of  a fortified  palace,  with  bold  flanking  towers  externally 
and  a noble  court-yard  in  the  centre. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numberless  square  towers  and  fortalices 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  were  the  residences  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  middle  ages,  but  none  of  these  can  pro- 
perly be  called  objects  of  architecture. 

The  baronial  edifices  of  the  succeeding  age  give  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  an  earlier  style,  retained  in  this  wild  country  long  after 
it  had  been  laid  aside  elsewhere.  They  are  as  remarkable  as  any  class 
of  buildings  erected  after  the  middle  ages,  both  for  originality  and 
picturesqueuess.  But  they  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  built 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England  ; consequently 
their  age,  together  with  certain  features  belonging  to  the  style  of  the 
Henaissanco,  excludes  them  from  the  subject  of  Scotch  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 
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At  no  period  of  their  history  wore  the  people  of  Ireland  either  so 
settled  or  so  prosperous  us  to  he  enabled  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
any  great  ecclesiastical  buildings  such  as  are  found  everywhere  in 
Great  Britain,  from  Kirkwall  to  Cornwall. 

The  cathedral  of  Dublin  must  always  have  been  a second  cluss 
edifice  for  a metropolitan  church,  and  those  of  Cashel  and  Kildare, 
which  are  as  celebrated  and  as  important  as  any  in  Ireland,  are  neither 
so  largo  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches. 
The  cathedral  of  Lismore  has  entirely  disappeared  ; and  generally  it 
may  be  asserted  that  throughout  the  country  there  is  not  one  church 
remarkable  for  its  architectural  beauty  or  magnificence,  though  many 
are  interesting  from  their  associations,  and  picturesque  from  the  state 
of  ivy-clad  ruin  in  which  they  appear. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries — they  aro  few, 
and  generally  small,  though  rich  in  detail.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  is 
that  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Cashel,  erected  in  the  15th  century.  This, 
like  every  other  building  of  tho  Gothic  period  in  Ireland,  shows  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  styles  of  tho  Continent,  and  a clearly  marked 
difference  from  those  of  this  country. 

Some  of  tho  monasteries  still  retain  their  cloisters,  which  in  all 
instances  liave  so  foreign  an  aspect  as  to  bo  quite  startling.  That  at 
Muckross  (Killamey)  retains  the  round  arch  on  two  sides  with  the 
details  of  the  15th  century.  That  at  Kilconnel  (woodcut  No.  742)'  luoks 
more  like  a cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain  than  anything  in  theso  islands. 
None  of  them  seem  largo.  The  last-named  is  only  48  ft.  square, 
though  if  it  were  more  extensive  it  would  be  out  of  place  compared 
with  tho  rest  of  the  establishment. 

Altogether  tho  Gothic  antiquities  of  Ireland  do  not  deserve  much 
notice  in  a work  not  specially  devoted  to  that  one  subject ; but  besides 
these  Ireland  possesses  what  may  properly  be  called  a Celtic  style  of 
architecture,  which  is  as  interesting  in  itself  as  any  of  the  minor  local 
styles  of  any  part  of  tho  world,  and  so  far  as  at  present  known,  is  quite 


1 The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter  are,  with 
one  exception,  borrowed  from  Wilkinson's 
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T«i.  Clulsier,  Kilcunui'l  Abbey. 


peculiar  to  the  inland.  None  of  the  buildings  of  this  style  are  large, 
though  the  ornaments  on  many  of  them  nro  of  great  beauty  and 
eleganco.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in  their  singularly  local  character, 
and  in  their  ago,  which  probably  extends  from  the  5th  or  (>th  century  to 
the  time  of  the  English  conquest  in  117(1.  They  consist  principally 
of  churches  and  round  towers,  together  with  a number  of  other  anti- 
quities hardly  coming  within  the  seojie  of  this  work. 

No  Irish  church  of  this  period  now  remaining  is  perhaps  even 
(10  ft.  in  length,  and  generally  they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most 
common  dimensions  being  from  20  to  40  ft.  Increase  of  magnificence 
was  sought  to  be  attained  more  by  extending  the  number  than  by  aug- 
menting the  size.  The  favourite  number  for  a complete  ecclesiastical 
establishment  was  7,  as  in  Greece,  this  number  being  identical  with  that 
of  the  7 Apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia.  Thus,  tlioro  are  7 at  Glendalougli, 
7 at  Cashel,  and  the  same  sacred  number  is  found  in  several  other 
places,1  and  generally  two  or  three  at  least  arc  found  grouped  together. 

No  church  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman 
conquest  that  can  bo  called  a ba-ilica,  none  of  them  being  divided  into 
aisles  either  bv  stone  or  wooden  pillars,  or  possessing  an  apse,  and  no 
circular  church  has  yet  been  found : nothing,  in  short,  that  would  lend 
us  to  ladieve  that  Ireland  obtained  her  architecture  direct  from  Rome, 
while  everything,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  farther  East,  and  that  her  earlier  Christi- 
anity and  religious  formH  wore  derived  from  Greece  by  some  of  the 
more  southerly  commercial  routes  which  at  that  period  seem  to  have 
abutted  on  Ireland. 


1 Seven  churrhm  tire  also  founit  at  Scattery  Donegal,  Uattoo  in  Kerry,  luchclorin,  I.ong- 

»nd  inuis  Caltra  in  Clare,  Tory  Island  ford,  ami  Arranmore  in  Galway. 
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Both  in  Greece  and  in  Ireland  the  smallness  of  the  chnrrhes  is 
remarkable.  They  never  were  in  fact  basilicas  for  the  assembly  of 
large  congregations  of  worshippers,  but  oratories,  where  the  priest 
could  celebrate  the  divine  mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity.  It  is 
not  only  at  Mount  Athos  and  other  places  in  Europe,  but  also  in  Asia 
Minor,  that  we  find  the  method  of  grouping  a large  number  of  small 
churches  together,  seven  being  always  the  favourite  number,  and  ono 
very  often  uttained.1 

The  Irish  Celtic  churches  are  generally  rectangular  apartments,  a 
little  longer  titan  they  are  broad,  like  the  small  one  on  the  island  of 
Innisfullen  on  the  lake  of  Killamey  (woodcut  No.  74:3).  To  the  larger 
churches  a smaller  apartment  of  the  same  proportions  is  added  to  tho 
eastward,  forming  a chancel,  with  an  ornamental  arch  between  them. 


743.  Oratory,  Innisfallen.  killamey. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  now  existing  is  that  known  as  Cor- 
mac’s  Chapel,  in  tho  rock  at  Cashel  (woodcut  No.  744),  which  was 
consecrated  in  tho  year  11:34.  It  is  a small  building,  55  ft.  long  over 
all  externally.  The  chancel  is  an  apartment  12  ft.  square  internally, 
covered  with  an  intersecting  vault;  tho  nave  is  18  ft.  by  29,  and  co- 
vered by  a tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs,  very  like  those  found  in 
the  south  of  France.  Externally,  as  shown  in  tho  view,  it  has  two 
square  towers  attached  to  it  at  the  juncture  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  is  richly  ornamented  by  a panelling  of  small  arches. 

In  almost  all  cases  the  principal  entrance  to  these  churches  is  from 
tho  west,  opposite  to  the  altar.  This  chapel  at  Cashel  is,  however,  an 
exception,  having  a north  and  a south  entrance.  That  on  the  north  is 
the  principal,  and  very  richly  ornamented.  The  same  is  true  at  Ard- 


1 A good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  even  of 
ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of 
the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  church  by  the 
extreme  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  but  there 
itfins  to  be  no  reasonable  grouud  ior  doubt- 


ing the  fact.  At  all  events  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not 
reach  Ireland  across  Oreat  Ilritain,  or  by 
any  of  the  ordinary  chauuels  from  the  Con- 
tinent. 
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more,  where  the  whole  of  the  west  end  is  taken  up  by  a bas-relief 
rudely  representing  scenes  from  the  Bible,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the 
north  side  of  tho  nave.  On  these  prinei|>al  entrances  all  the  resources 
of  art  were  brought  to  bear,  the  windows  generally  being  very  small, 
and  apparently  nover  liaving  been  glazed.  There  is  oDe  gateway  at 
Freshford  in  Kilkenny,  and  another  at  Aghadoe  near  Killamey,  which 
for  elegance  of  detail  will  bear  comparison  with  anything  found  either 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  of  the  same  age. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  churches  is,  that  they  were 


745.  Section  of  Chapel,  Killaloe. 

adopted  in  the  south  of  France  in 
but  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  make  the 


nearly  all  designed  to  have  stone- 
roofs,  no  wood  lieing  used  in  their 
construction. 

The  annexed  section  (woodcut 
No.  745)  of  tho  old  church  at  Kil- 
laloc,  belonging  probably  to  tho 
10th  century,  will  explain  how 
this  was  generally  managed.  The 
nave  was  roofed  with  a tunnel- 
vault  with  a pointed  one  over  it, 
on  which  tho  roofing  slabs  were 
laid.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a 
continuous  vault,  the  upper  vault 
was  cut  into  ribs,  and  the  roof 
built  up  straight  externally,  with 
horizontal  courses  resting  on 
them.  This  mode  of  double  roof- 
ing was  perhaps  a complication 
and  no  improvement  on  that 
tho  same  ago  (woodcut  No.  472), 
roof  steeper  than  could  be  effected 
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with  a single  vault,  and  in  so  rainy  a climate  this  may  have  been  of 
the  first  importance. 

The  roof  of  Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel  (woodcut  No.  744),  is  of  this 
double  construction  ; so  is  the  building  called  “ St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen  ” at 
Glendalough  (woodcut  No.  746),  which  may  belong  to  the  7th  cen- 
tury. There  is  another  very  similur  at  Kells,  and  several  others  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  all  displaying  the  same  peculiarity. 


Had  the  Irish  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  tlio  elaboration  of  thoir 
own  style,  they  probably  would  have  applied  this  expedient  to  the  roof- 
ing of  larger  buildings  than  they  ever  attempted,  and  might,  in  so 
doing,  liavo  avoided  tlio  greatest  fault  of  Gothic  architecture.  With- 
out more  experience  than  we  have  to  guide  us,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce to  what  extent  this  expedient  might  have  been  carried  with 
safety,  or  to  say  whether  the  Irish  double  vault  is  a better  constructive 
form  than  the  single  Romance  pointed  arch ; but  it  was  so  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  on  the  wooden  roof,  that  its  early  abandonment 
is  much  to  bo  regretted. 


Round  Towf.rs. 

The  round  towers  which  accompany  theso  ancient  churches  have 
long  proved  a stumbling-block  to  antiquaries,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  this  country,  and  more  has  been  written  about  them,  and  more 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  their  peculiarities,  than  have  been 
devoted  to  any  other  objects  of  their  class  in  Europe. 
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The  controversy  has  Ihscii,  to  a considerable  extent,  set  at  rest  by 
the  publications  of  Mr.  George  1’etrie.1  He  has  proved  beyond  all 
cavil  that  the  greater  number  of  the  towers  now  existing  were  built 
by  Christians,  and  for  Christian  purposes,  between  the  5th  and  13th 
centuries,  and  lias  shown  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  remainder  are  oither  of  a different  ago  or  erected  for 
different  puqmses. 

It  is  true  his  argument  only  removes  the  difficulty  one  step  farther 
back,  ns  he  does  not  attempt  to  show  whence  the  Irish  obtained  this 
very  remarkable  form  of  tower,  or  why  they  persevered  so  long  in  its 
use.  with  peculiarities  not  found  either  in  the  contemporary  churches 
or  in  any  other  of  their  buildings.  No  one  supposes  that  this  kind  of 
tower  was  invented  by  the  rude  builders  of  the  early  churches,  and  no 
theory  yet  proposed  accounts  for  the  perseverance  of  the  Irish  in  its 
employment  while  the  practice  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was 
so  widely  different.  It  must  have  been  n sacred  and  time-honoured 
form  somewhere,  and  with  some  people,  previous  to  its  current  adop- 
tion in  Ireland,  but  the  place  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  so  still 
remain  to  be  determined. 

Although,  therefore.  Mr.  I’ctrie's  writings  have  considerably  nar- 
rowed the  grounds  of  the  inquiry,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  set  the 

question  at  rest,  and  uny 
one  who  has  seen  the  tow- 
ers must  feel  that  there  is 
still  room  for  any  amount 
of  speculation  regarding 
such  peculiar  monuments. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  are  placed  unsynnue- 
trically  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  churches 
to  which  they  belong,  and 
generally  are  of  a different 
ago  and  different  style  of 
masonry.  Their  openings 
have  in  all  cases,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  most  modern, 
sloping  jambs,  which  are 
very  rare  in  the  churches, 
and  onlj-  found  in  the 
earliest  examples.  Their 
doorways  are  always  at  a 
certain  height  from  the 
147.  Uouiwl  Tower  iiml  Chapct,  Roscreo.  ground,  7,  10,  or  13  ft., 

while  the  church  doors  are, 
it  need  hardly  bo  said,  always  on  the  ground  level.  But  more  than 


1 The  Eorlebiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion. 
Dublin,  1845. 
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all  tills,  there  is  an  unfamiliar  aspect  about  every  detail  of  them  which 
is  never  observed  in  the  churches.  These  latter  may  be  rude  or  may 
be  highly  finished,  hut  they  never  have  the  strange  and  foreign  appear- 
ance which  the  towers  always  present. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  the  proof  of  their  origin  is  in  most  cases 
easy.  In  woodcut  No.  74(1,  for  instance,  a round  tower  is  shown 
placed  upon  what  is,  undoubtedly,  a Christian  chapel,  and  which  must 
consequently  be  either  coeval  or  more  ancient.  At  lloscrea  (woodcut 
No.  747)  the  tower  is  bonded  with  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  evi- 
dently cooval,  and  the  doorway  of  the  church  is  undoubtedly  of 
Christian  round  Gothic  of  the  10th  or  11th 
century.  At  Kildare  the  doorway  of  the 
tower  (woodcut  No.  748)  is  likewiso  of  un- 
questionable Christian  art,  though  some- 
what earlier,  probably  of  the  8th  or  9th 
century,  and  is  most  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  the  design ; and  at  Timahoe  tho 
doorway  of  tho  tower  is  richer  and  more 
elaborate,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a style  so 
nearly  resembling  that  of  Cormac’s  Chapel 
(woodcut  No.  744)  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  being  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The 
only  remarkable  difference  is  that  tho  jambs 
of  tho  doorway  of  the  tower  slope  consider- 
ably inwards,  while  all  those  of  tho  chapel 
are  jierfectly  perpendicular.  Another  proof 
of  their  age  is,  that  many  of  the  doorways 
have  Christian  emblems  carved  in  relief  on 
their  lintels,  as  in  the  example  from  the 
tower  at  Donouglimore  (woodcut  No.  749), 
or  in  that  from  Antrim  (woodcut  No.  750), 
or  on  tho  round  tower  at  llrechin  in  Scot- 
land, all  which  emblems  are  so  situated  that 
they  could  not  liavo  been  addod,  and  must 
therefore  bo  considered  as  original.  When 
we  find  that  the  other  towers  which  havo  not 
those  indications  differ  in  no  other  respect 
from  those  that  have,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  proof  of  their  Christian  origin ; 
the  positive  evidence  of  a few  being  suffi- 
cient to  overbalance  tho  mere  ubseiice  of  743.  Doorway  in  Tower.  Klltlare. 
proof  in  a far  greater  number. 

Antiquaries  havo  enumerated  about  118  of  these  monuments  as 
still  to  be  found  in  Ireland  ; of  these  about  20  aro  perfect,  or  nearly 
so,  and  vary  in  height  from  about  00  ft.  to  120  ft.,  which  is  the  height 
of  the  imperfect  one  at  Old  Kilcullen.  They  all  taper  upwards 
towards  the  summit,  and  generally  aro  crowned  with  a conical  cap  like 
that  at  lloscrea  (woodcut  No.  747),  though  not  generally  constructed 
in  tho  herring-bone  masonry  there  shown. 
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Tho  tower  at  Devenish  (woodcut  No.  751)  may  be  taken  as  a 
typical  example  of  the  class.  It  is  82  ft.  high,  with  a conical  cap,  and 
its  doorway  and  windows  aro  all  of  the  form  and  in  the  position  most 


7<9.  Itoorway  In  Tower,  Donoughmore,  Moat  It 


Ikxirway  In  Tower,  Antrim. 


usually  found  in  monuments  of  this  class.  Frequently  the  conical 
cap  is  omitted  and  a bnttlemeuted  crown  supplies  its  place ; this  is 
the  case  at  Kildare,  and  also  at  Kilree  (woodcut  No.  752).  In  one 
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instance,  and,  I believe,  one  only,  the  base  of  the  tower  is  octagonal 
(woodcut  No.  753).  This  is  found  at  Keneith,  county  Cork.1 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect  is  that  of  Ardmore 
(woodcut  No.  754).  It  is  of  beautiful  ashlar  masonry  throughout,  and 


is  divided  externally  into  4 stories  by  string-courses,  which  do  not, 
however,  mark  the  position  of  the  fhx>rs  inside.  All  its  mouldings 
and  details  lead  to  the  presumption  that  it  is  nearly  coeval  with  Cor- 
mac’s  Chapel,  Cashel,  and  that  consequently  it  must  belong  to  the 
12th  century.  It  stands  within  the  precincts  of  the  rude  old  church 
mentioned  above,  and  when  explored 
not  long  ago  the  skeletons  of  two 
persons  were  found  below  its  founda- 
tions, laid  in  such  a manner  as  to 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
it  was  a place  of  Christian  burial  bo- 
fore  the  foundations  of  the  tower  were 
laid. 

Generally  the  floors  that  divide 
the  tower  into  Btories  are  of  wood,  but 
sometimes  they  are  of  masonry,  con- 
structed as  that  shown  (woodcut  No. 

755)  from  Keneith  tower.  They  aro  always  approached  by  ladders 
leading  from  one  story  to  the  next. 


7S&.  Floor  in  Tower,  Keneith. 


1 Compare  this  with  the  contemporary  tower  at  (iazni,  woodcut  No.  334. 
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Several  instances  of  doorways  huvo  been  quoted  above.  Of  those 
no  two  are  exactly  alike,  though  all  show  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. That  at  Monasterboicc,  for  instance  (woodcut  No.  75G),  has 
an  arch  cut  out  of  a horizontal  lintel  extending  the  whole  way  across, 
whilo  that  at  Kilcullen  (woodcut  No.  757)  has  the  arch  cut  out  of  two 
stones,  which  is  by  far  tho  most  usual  arrangement. 


756.  Duorway,  Monasterboicc.  757.  Itoorway,  Kilcullen.  Kildare. 

Their  windows  arc  generally  headed  with  two  stones  meeting  at 
tho  aj>ex,  as  in  the  three  examples  here  given  (woodcut  No.  758), 
but  sometimes  the  window-head  is  either  a Hat  lintel  or  a single  stone 
cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  in  this  instance  from  Glendalough. 


Windows  in  Kourol  Tower*. 


759.  Window,  (JluidaloU”h. 


Though  these  remarkable  towers  are  of  extremely  various  forms, 
differing  according  to  their  age  and  locality,  almost  all  exhibit  that 
peculiar  Cyclojiean  character  of  masonry  which  has  led  to  such  strange, 
though  often  plausible,  speculations  ; for  not  only  their  details  but 
their  masonry-  is  such  that  if  found  at  Norba  in  Latium  or  at  .’Kniadiu 
in  Acamania  it  would  excite  no  remark,  but  here  it  stands  alone  and 
exceptional  to  everything  else. 

Whatever  may  have  l>con  their  origin,  thero  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
tho  uses  to  which  they  were  applied  by  tho  Christians— they  were 
symbols  of  power  and  marks  of  dignity.  They  were  also  bell-towers. 
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But.  perhaps  tbeir  moRt  important  uro  was  that  of  kccpR  or  fortalices ; 
places  to  which,  in  troubled  timcR,  the  plate  of  the  church  and  every- 
thing of  valuo  could  bo  removed  and  kept  in  safety  till  danger  was 
past. 

As  architectural  objects  these  towers  are  singularly  pleasing. 
Their  outline  is  always  graceful,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  form  is 
such  as  gives  the  utmost  valuo  to  their  dimensions.  Few  can  believe 
that  they  are  hardly  larger  than  the  pillars  of  many  porticoes,  and  that 
it  is  to  their  design  alone  that  they  owe  that  appearance  of  size  they  all 
presont.  No  one  can  see  them  without  admiring  them  for  these  quali- 
ties, though  the  fascination  thoy  possess  for  every  ono  that  approaches 
them  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  mystery  that  still 
hangs  round  their  origin  and  to  the  association  of  locality.  In  almost 
every  instanco  the  tower  stands  alone  and  orect  beside  the  ruins  of  an 
anciont  but  now  deserted  church,  and  among  tho  mouldering  tomb- 
stones of  a neglected  or  desecrated  graveyard.  If  found  in  a town  or 
among  tho  busy  haunts  of  men,  they  would  lose  half  their  charm  ; 
situated  as  they  are,  they  are  among  tho  most  interesting  of  tho  anti- 
quities of  Europe. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  antiquities  in  Ireland  older  perhaps 
than  even  these  round  towers,  and  certainly  older  than  the  churches 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Those  are  the  circular  domical  dwellings 
found  in  tho  west  of  the  island,  constructed  of  loose  stones  in  horizontal 
layore  approaching  one  another  till  they  meet  at  the  apex,  liko  the  old 
so-called  treasuries  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  domes  of  the  Jains  in  India. 
Numbers  of  these  are  still  to  bo  found  in  remote  parts,  and  sometimes 
they  are  accompa- 
nied by  what  are 
properly  called  ora- 
tories, liko  that 
shown  in  woodcut 
No.  7fi0,  taken  from 
Mr.  Petrie’s  valu- 
able work.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the 
oldest  places  of 
worship  in  these 
islands,  belonging 
probably  to  tho  age 
of  St.  Patrick  ; and 
it  is  also  ono  of  the 
smallest,  being  only 
23  ft.  by  10  exter- 
nally. It  shows  the 
strango  Cyclopean 
masonry,  the  sloping  doorway,  the  stone  roof,  and  many  of  the  elements 
of  the  subsequent  style,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  like  some  things 
in  Lycia  and  in  India,  and  so  unliko  almost  any  other  building  in 
Europe,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  antiquaries  should  in- 


760.  Oratory  of  Gallcrus.  From  Petrie's  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland. 
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dulgo  in  somewhat  speculative  fancies  in  endeavouring  to  account  for 
such  remarkuble  phenomena. 

Ireland  is  not  rich  in  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  such  fragments  as  do  exist  show  markod  differences 
from  tho  contemporary  style  in  England.  Such  battlements  for 
instance  as  those  which  crown  the  tower  of  Jerpoint  Abbey  are  iden- 


tical with  many  found  in  tho  north  of  Italy,  but  very  unlike  anything 
oitlicr  in  England  or  Scotland.  They  give  a foreign  look  to  tho  whole 
building  which  is  very  striking. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tho  next  example  (woodcut  No.  762)  from 
a house  in  Galway.  Its  architecture  might  be  Spanish,  but  its  orna- 
mental details  look  like  a reminiscence  of  the  entwined  decoration  of 


762.  Huiise,  (iiilway. 
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a Runic  cross.  From  whatever  source  they  aro  derived,  it  certainly 
was  not  England. 

Ballyromuoy  Court,  illustrated  in  woodcut  No.  703,  is  perhaps  the 
most  usual  form  of  an  Irish  mansion  in  the  last  ago  of  Gothic.  After 
its  time  the  Elizabethan  became  the  prevalent  style.  All  individuality 


163. 


vanished  with  the  more  complete  subjection  of  the  country  in  the  reign 
of  that  queen.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  regretted ; but  as  before  re- 
marked. it  is  not  for  her  Gothic  so  much  as  for  her  Celtic  antiquities 
that  Ireland  is  interesting,  the  epoch  of  which  closed  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  English  conquest  in  117(i. 


;<n. 


Hally romney  Court,  Cork. 


Croats  at  Kell* 
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The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  including 
Finland,  form  in  themselves  an  architectural  province ; not  perhaps 
characterised  by  any  very  striking  difference  from  the  countries  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  still  so  distinct  as  to  make  it  con- 
venient to  treat  them  separately. 

Tho  buildings  within  tho  boundaries  indicated  are  not  so  interest- 
ing to  tho  architect  as  they  are  to  tho  arcliajologist ; none  of  them  are 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  tho  great  English  or  French  cathedrals 
either  for  size  or  for  beauty  of  design,  though  many  are  old,  and  retain 
their  peculiarities  to  an  extent  not  often  found  elsewhere. 

Tho  most  remarkable  group  of  churches  in  Scandinavia  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  found  at  Wisby  in  the  island  of  Gothland.  During  tho 
11  th  and  12th  centuries  a great  portion  of  the  Eastern  trade  which  had 
previously  been  carried  on  through  Egypt  or  Constantinople  was  di- 
verted to  a northern  line  of  communication,  owing  princijwlly  to  tho 
disturlied  state  of  tho  East,  which  preceded  and  in  fact  gave  rise  to  tho 
Crusades.  At  this  time  a very  considerable  trade  passed  through 
Russia,  and  centered  in  Novogorod.  From  that  place  it  passed  down 
the  Baltic  to  Gothland,  which  was  chosen  apparently  for  the  security 
of  its  island  position,  and  its  capital,  Wisby,  became  the  great  emporium 
of  tho  West.  After  two  centuries  of  prosperity,  it  was  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  rise  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  on  tho  mainland,  and  a final 
blow  was  slruck  by  Valdemar  of  Denmark,  who  took  the  town  by  storm 
in  13(51.  Since  then  it  has  gradually  become  depopulated.  Tho  con- 
sequence has  been  that,  no  additional  accommodation  being  required, 
tho  old  churches  have  remained  unaltered,  nor  have  they  been  pulled 
down  and  their  materials  used  for  secular  purposes. 

Even  now  Wisby  is  said  to  retain  eighteen  churches  belonging  to 
tho  period  of  its  prosperity,  the  whole  island  containing  twice  or  three 
times  that  number. 
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The  cathedral  was  originally  founded  about  the  year  1 100,  burnt 
down  in  1175,  and  rebuilt  as  we  now  find  it  about  1225.  Like  all  tho 
others  it  is  small,  being  only  180  ft.  long  by  80  in  width.  It  is  the 
only  church  now  used  for  divine  service,  the  remainder  being  in 
ruins. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Wisby  is  that  of  tho  Holy 
Ghost,  founded  originally,  it  is  said,  in  1046.  It  is  one  of  those  double 
or  two-storied  churches  so  common  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  in 
this  instance  displays  peculiarities  not  found  elsewhere. 

Tho  nave  is  an  octagon  about  52  ft.  cast  and  west.  A square  space 
in  the  centre  is  bounded  by  four  stout  pillars,  between  which  the  vault 
of  tho  lower  story  is  omitted,  so  as  to  leave  an  opening  into  tho  upper 
story.  Four  pillars  of  slenderer  design  support  the  vault  of  the  upper 
church,  and  the  whole,  with  the  roofs,  rises  to  about  100  ft.  To  the 
eastward  is  a choir,  externally  a rectangle,  32  ft.  by  25,  but  internally 
semicircular  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  church  most  like  this  in  Germany  is  perhaps  that  at  Schwartz 
Rheindorf,  mentioned  above,  p.  584.  It  also  resembles  the  chapel  at 
Freiburg  (woodcut  No.  608)  ; but  the  most  extended  and  indeed  the 
typical  example  of  a church  of  this  class  is  St.  Gereou’s  at  Cologno 
(woodcuts  Xos.  600  and  601). 

The  age  of  the  church  at  Wisby  is  probably  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  but  without  drawings  it  is  impossible  to  judge  with  certainty 
of  this. 

The  churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Drothens  both  belong  pro- 
bably to  the  1 1th  century.  That  of  St.  Nicholas  must  be  as  late  as  the 
1 3th,  probably  the  end  of  it.  The  others  range  between  these  two  dates, 
forming  in  themselves  what  is  rarely  met  with — a complete  and  un- 
altered series  of  examples  of  the  style. 

Their  most  striking  peculiarity  seems  to  be  that  they  are  all  small 
buildings  like  tho  Greek  churches.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  metropolitan  basilica,  or  any  great,  conventual  establishment,  but 
an  immense  number  of  detached  cells  and  chapels  scattered  in  groups 
all  over  the  island,  with  very  few  that  could  contain  a congregation  of 
any  extent.  Till,  however,  they  are  investigated  with  care,  and  drawn, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  arose  from  any  affinity  to  the 
Greek  Church,  or  from  some  local  peculiarity  which  we  do  not  now 
understand. 

Bornholm. 

On  the  island  of  Bornholm  there  exist  a number  of  circular 
churches  which  have  been  sometimes  described,  yet  never  correctly 
drawn.  They  all  apparently  possess  the  peculiarity  of  four  great 
pillars  in  the  centre  supporting  the  vault,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
massive  rudeness  of  style  rather  than  for  any  beauty  of  architectural 
design.  So  much  indeed  is  this  the  case,  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
doubted  whether  they  owed  their  circular  form  and  peculiar  arrange- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  or  to  military  considerations.  If  carefully  ex- 
iimined  and  illustrated,  they  would  be  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  circular  churches  of  a very  early  age ; but  their  architecture, 
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properly  so  called,  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wholly  without  cither  beauty 
or  interest. 

Dkjjmark. 


The  most  interesting  church  in  Denmark  is  that  at  Hoeskilde,  in 
Jutland,  which  is  now  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings,  and  the  principal  cathedral  of  the  country. 
The  original  church  was  founded  in  the  year  1081, 
and  was  then  apparently  circular,  and  of  the  same 
dimensions  with  the  east  end  of  the  present  edifice. 
This  latter  was  commenced  after  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century,  and  probably  not  completed  as  we 
now  see  it  till  towards  the  end  of  the  13th.  The 
east  end  is  probably  onc-lialf  of  the  old  round 
church  rebuilt,  the  required  enlargement  of  space 
having  boon  obtained  by  a considerable  extension 
of  width  towards  the  west. 

Its  general  dimensions,  as  shown  in  the  plan 
(woodcut  No.  705),  are  270  ft.  long  by  80  in  breadth 
internally.  The  whole  area  is  only  about  24,000 
ft.,  and  consequently  not  more  than  half  that  of 
most.  English  cathedrals. 

From  the  elevation  (woodcut  No.  760),  it  ap- 
pears simple  and  elegant  in  its  design,  and  con- 
tains tho  germ  of  much  that  is  found  afterwards  in 
the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the 
range  of  small  gables  along  the  side  of  the  aisles, 
marking  externally  each  bay  of  the  navo.1  This  is 
almost  universal  in  the  north  of  Germany,  but  soldom  if  ever  found  in 
Franco  or  England. 


766.  Ito«-»tei1df*  !v>mklrcbe.  From  Steen  Frits.  Scale  100  fl.  to  1 In. 


Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


1 Tho  plan  and  elevation  are  token  from  published  at  Copenhagen,  1851.  In  both 

a description  of  the  church  by  Steen  Friis,  cuts  the  modern  ndditions  arc  omitted. 
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At  Aarhnus  is  a somewhat  similar  church,  commenced  about  the 
year  1 200,  but  rather  larger,  being  300  ft.  in  length  by  80  in  breadth. 
\ iborg,  llibe,  and  Mariboe  also  possess  churches  of  some  importance, 
but  in  their  present  state  not  remarkable  for  any  points  of  architectural 
beauty. 

Sweden. 

The  largest  and  finest  church  in  Sweden  is  the  cathedral  at  Upsala, 
commenced  in  the  year  1287,  from  designs  furnished  by  Etienno 
lVmueil,  a Frenchman  who  was  brought  over  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing this  church.  It  is  consequently  erected  on  the  plan  of  an  ordinary 
French  cathedral  of  that  age,  but  being  of  brick,  and  not  having  been 
completed  till  1440,  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  contemporary  churches  in 
France.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  it  was  erected  in  a country 
where  the  pointed  Gothic  was  a foreign  style,  and  ill  understood  by 
the  native  workmen,  who  earned  on  the  works  after  the  death  of  the 
original  designer.  From  these  causes  it  presents  all  the  defects  of  the 
Italian  pointed  Gothic  churches,  without  their  beauty  of  detail  and 
material.  This  cathedral  was  moreover  thoroughly  repaired,  and  its 
spires  rebuilt,  during  the  last  century.  Though  its  size  therefore  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  smaller  cathedrals  of  the  samo  age  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  though  its  ago  is  the  best,  it  is,  as  it  now  stands,  an  extremely 
uninteresting  church. 

The  samo  remarks  apply  to  the  church  at  Lidkoping  (1260-1500). 
It  is  somewhat  less  in  size  than  tho  cathedral  of  Upsala,  and  without 
any  western  towers  or  other  ornaments  externally.  It  is  arranged 
internally  without  that  knowledge  of  the  stylo  which  alone  can  givo 
effect  to  its  beauties. 

Next  in  dimensions  to  these  is  the  cathedral  at  Lund,  originally 
built  between  the  years  1080  and  1150;  but  since  that  time  so  altered 
and  built  upon  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  original  design,  and  there 
is  certainly  nothing  to  be  admired  in  its  present  appearance. 

Tho  churches  of  Westcraas,  Strcgnas,  and  Abo,  are  all  large  churches, 
about  300  ft.  long  by  1 20  in  width,  and  founded  between  1 1 00  and  1 200, 
but  now  possessing  very  little  to  deserve  the  attention  of  tho  architec- 
tural student. 


Norway. 

The  Norwegians  are  more  fortunate  than  either  the  Danes  or  Swedes 
in  possessing  at  Trondhjom  a national  cathedral  of  great  beauty  and 
interest,  even  in  its  present  ruined  state. 

Its  history  is  easily  made  out  from  a comparison  of  local  traditions 
with  the  style  of  the  building  itself.  Between  tho  years  1016  and  1030  St. 
Olaf  built  a church  on  tho  spot  whero  now  stands  St.  Clement’s  church, 
the  detached  building  on  the  north,  shown  in  plan  at  a (woodcut 
No.  767).  He  was  buried  a little  to  the  south  of  his  own  church,  where 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  now  situated.  Between  tho  years 
1036  and  1047,  Magnus  the  Good  raised  a small  wooden  chapel  over 
St.  Olafs  grave  ; and  soon  afterwards  llarald  llaardraade  built  a stone 
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church,  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  this, 
at  b.  This  group  of  three  churches  stood  in  this  state  during  the 


767.  1'Uti  of  Cathedral  of  Trondtyem. 
Scale  100  ft,  to  1 in. 


troubled  period  that  ensued.  With 
the  return  of  peace  in  I ItiO.  Arch- 
bishop Eysteen  commenced  the  great 
transept  C C to  the  westward  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  and  probably  com- 
pleted it  about  the  year  1183.  At 
that  time  either  he  or  his  successor 
rebuilt  the  church  of  St.  Clement 
as  we  now  find  it.  During  the  next 
sixty  or  seventy  years  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  was 
rebuilt,  the  tomb-houso  or  shrine 
being  joined  on  to  the  apse  of  the 
Lady  Church,  as  was  explained  in 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  Fronch 
chevot  (p.  621).  In  1248  Arch- 
bishop Sigurd  commenced  the  nave, 
bnt  whether  it  ever  was  completed 
or  not  is  by  no  means  certain.  In 
1328  the  church  was  damaged  by 
fire,  and  it  must  have  been  after 
this  accident  that  the  internal  range 
of  columns  in  the  circular  ]«rt  was 
rebnilt  in  tlio  style  of  our  earlier 
Edwards. 
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Thus  completed,  the  church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Scandinavia, 
being  350  ft.  long  internally ; the  choir  03,  and  the  nave  84  ft.  wide. 
But  its  great  merit  lies  more  in  its  details  than  in  its  dimensions. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  with  which  the  billet  moulding  is 
used  in  the  great  transept.  Its  employment  here  is  so  vigorous  and 
so  artistic,  that  it  might  almost  be  suspected  that  this  was  its  native 
place,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  some  wooden  architecture  usual  in 
this  country  before  being  translated  into  stone. 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  place  is  the  tomb-house  at  the  east  end. 
Externally  this  presents  a bold  style  of  architecture  resembling  the 
early  English.  Internally  it  is  a dome  30  ft.  in  diameter,  supported  on 
a range  of  columns  disposed  oetagonally,  and  all  the  details  correspond 
with  those  of  the  best  period  of  decorated  architecture. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  767),  the  architect 
had  considerable  difficulty  with  all  theso  rebuildings  to  bring  the  old 
and  new  parts  to  fit  well  together,  and  in  consequence  the  walls  are 
seldom  straight  or  parallel  with  one  another,  and,  wluit  is  most  unusual, 
the  choir  expands  towards  the  east.  This  is  not,  however,  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  a blemish,  and  with  a double  range  of  columns 
down  tho  centre  would  hardly  be  perceived,  or  if  perceived,  the  effect 
would  be  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise. 

Had  the  western  front  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  one  of 
tho  most  beautiful  anywhere  to  be  found,  not  only  from  its  extent 
(120  ft.),  but  also  from  tho  richness  and  tho  beauty  of  its  details,  be- 
longing to  tho  very  best  period  of  art,  about  tho  year  1300.  In  design 
and  detail  it  resembles  very  much  the 
beautiful  facade  of  Wells  cathedral.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  now  in  a 
very  ruinous  state,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  view  (woodcut  No.  768),  the  whole 
is  so  deformed  externally  by  modem  addi- 
tions, that  its  original  effect  can  only  be 
judged  of  by  a careful  examination  of  its 
details. 

The  other  stone  churches  of  Norway  do 
not  appear  to  bo  remarkable.  But  there 
exists  a series  of  wooden  churches,  of  great 
interest  to  the  antiquary,  which  is  now 
fast  disappearing  from  that  country.  Every- 
where we  read  of  the  wooden  churches  of 
Saxon  and  Norman  times  in  our  country, 
and  of  tho  contemporary  periods  on  the 
Continent ; but  these  have  almost  all  been 
either  destroyed  by  fire  or  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  more  solid  and  durable  erections.  That  at  Little  Green- 
stead  in  Essex  is  almost  tho  only  specimen  now  remaining  in  this 
country. 

Tho  largest  of  those  now  to  1*  found  in  Norway  is  that  of  Hitter- 
dal.  It  is  84  ft.  long  by  57  across.  Its  plan  is  that  usual  in  churches 
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of  the  age,  except  that  it  lias  a gallery  all  round  on  the  outside.  Its 
external  appearance  is  very  remarkable,  and  very  unlike  anything  in 
stono  architecture.  It  is  more  like  a Chinese  pagoda,  or  some  strange 
creation  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  than  the  solier  production  of  the 
same  people  who  built  the  bold  and  massive  round  Gothic  edifices  of 
the  same  age. 

Another  of  tlieso  churches,  that  at  Burgund,  is  smaller,  hut  even 
more  fantastic  in  its  design,  and  with  strange  carved  pinnacles  at  its 
nngles,  which  givo  it  a very  Chinese  aspect. 

That  at  Urncs  is  both  soberer  and  lietter  than  either  of  those,  but 
much  smaller,  being  only  24ft.  wide  by  fi5  ft.  from  east  to  west.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  (woodcut  No.  771),  it  still  retains  a good 
deal  of  the  Runic  carving  that  once  probably  adorned  all  the  panels  of 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  various  parts  of  the  roof.  As  these  decayed 
they  seem  to  have  been  replaced  by  plain  timbers,  which  of  course  de- 
tract very  much  from  the  original  appearance. 

All  the  doorways  and  principal  openings  nre  carved  with  the 
samo  elal>orate  ornaments,  representing  entwined  dragons  fighting 
and  biting  each  other,  intermixed  occasionally  with  foliage  and 
figures. 
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Thin  stylo  of  carving  is  found  on  crosses  and  tombstones,  not  only 
in  Scandinavia,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  its  original  form 
on  wood  it  is  only  known  to  exist  in  these  singular  churches. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  abuut  the  age  of  these  curious  edifices,  for 
not  only  does  this  dragon  tracery  fix  them  to  the  11th  or  12th  cen- 
tury, but  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  general  character  of  the 
mouldings  exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of  our  own  Norman 
architecture,  so  far  as  the  difference  of  materials  permits. 

With  the  churches  at  Wisby  these  wooden  churches  certainly  add 
a curious  and  interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  architecture  at  the 
early  period  to  which  they  belong,  and  are  well  deserving  more  atten- 
tion than  they  havo  received. 


Church  of  Uni**,  Norway. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
POMERANIA. 


CONTESTS. 

Brick  Architecture  — Churches  at  I.ubeck. 


Along  the  whole  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  extends  a vast 
series  of  sandy  plains,  now  composing  the  greater  jwirt  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  with  Mecklenburg  and  the  duchy  of  Brandenburg.  This 
district  was  to  a considerable  extent  cultivated  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  contained  several  cities  of  great  commercial  and  political 
importance,  which  still  retain  many  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
buildings. 

Those  plains  being  almost  wholly  without  stone,  nearly  all  these 
buildings  are  erected  in  brick,  and  principally  from  this  cause  display 
but  little  artistic  merit. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  hands  of  a refined  and  art-loving  people  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Italy,  brick  architecture  may  be  made  to 
possess  a considerable  amount  of  beauty.  Burnt  clay  may  be  moulded 
into  shapes  as  elegant,  and  as  artistic,  as  can  be  carved  in  stone  ; and 
the  various  colours  which  it  is  easy  to,  impart  to  bricks  may  be  used  to 
form  mosaics  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns  ; but  to  carry  out  all  this 
with  success  requires  a genuine  love  of  art,  and  an  energy  in  the  pro- 
secution of  it,  which  will  not  easily  be  satisfied.  Without  this  the 
facilities  of  brick  architecture  are  such  that  it  can  be  executed  by  the 
commonest  workmen,  and  is  best  done  in  the  least  artistic  forms. 
While  this  is  the  case,  it  requires  a very  strong  feeling  for  art  to  induce 
any  one  to  bestow  thought  where  it.  is  not  needed,  and  to  interrupt 
construction  to  seek  for  forms  of  beauty.  In  brick  architecture,  the 
best  walls  are  those  with  the  fewest  breaks  and  projections,  so  that  if 
reliof  and  shadow  are  to  be  obtained,  they  must  be  added  for  their  own 
sake ; and  more  than  this,  walls  may  be  built  so  thin  that  they  must 
always  appear  weak  as  compared  with  stone  walls,  and  depth  of  relief 
is  almost  impossible. 

Another  defect  is,  that  a brick  building  almost  inevitably  suggests 
a plaster  finishing  internally ; and  every  ono  knows  how  easy  it  is  to 
re[»eat  by  casting  the  same  ornaments  over  and  over  again,  and  to 
apply  such  ornaments  anywhere  and  in  any  way  without  the  least 
reference  to  construction  or  propriety. 

All  these  temptations  may  of  course  be  avoided.  They  were  so  at 
Granada  by  tho  Saracens,  who  loved  art  for  its  own  sake.  They  were 
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772.  Cathedral,  Lubeck.  From  Schlbsscr  and  Tiachbein,  Denkmale  Lubeck.  100  ft.  to  1 in. 

rnio  principal  group  of  churches  in  this  district  is  found  at  Lubeck, 
which  was  perhaps,  in  tho  middle  ugos,  the  wealthiest  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Dom  Kircho  or  Ca- 
thedral (woodcut  No.  772),  a building  427  ft.  long  over  all.  The  nave 
is  120  ft.  wide  externally.  Tho  vaults  of  the  three  aisles  spring  from 
the  same  height,  the  central  one  being  70  ft.  high,  those  of  tho  side 


to  a considerable  extent  avoided'  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  though  by  a 
people  far  loss  essentially  art-loving  than  the  Moors.  But.  it  will  easily 
bo  supposed  that  this  taste  and  perception  of  beauty  exerted  very  little 
influence  in  the  valloy  of  the  Elbe.  There  the  public  buildings  were 
raised  as  cheaply  as  the  necessities  of  construction  would  allow,  and 
ornaments  were  applied  only  to  the  extent  absolutely  requisite  to  save 
them  from  meanness.  Thus  the  churches  represent  in  size  tho  wealth 
and  population  of  the  cities,  and  were  built  in  the  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  erection  ; but  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  in  them  for  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  stone  Gothic  buildings  of 
the  same  period.  , 
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aisles  a little  less.  This,  with  the  wido  spacing  of  the  piers,  gives  a 
jHXir  and  bare  look  to  the  interior.  The  choir  is  better,  showing  a 
certain  amount  of  variety  about  the  chevet ; but  even  this  is  leaner 
than  any  stone  building,  and  displays  all  the  poverty  on  which  we 
have  remarked. 

The  Maria  Kirche  is  a more  favourable  specimen  of  its  class, 
though  by  no  means  so  largo.  It  is  of  a somewhat  earlier  age, 

and  built  more  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  Gothic 
design.  The  central  aisle 
, is  130  ft.  high ; the  side  aisles 
only  half  as  much.  This  al- 
lows space  for  a very  splen- 
did clerestory,  which,  if  fil- 
led with  stained  glass,  would 
redeem  the  flatness  of  the 
mouldings  and  tlio  general 
poverty  of  the  architecture 
of  the  interior. 

The  church  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine is  smaller  than  either  of 
these,  though  of  about  the 
same  ago  as  tliat  last  men- 
tioned, and  of  as  good  a do- 
sign.  It  possesses  the  somo- 
what  curious  peculiarity  of 
having  a double  choir,  like 
that  of  San  Miniato,  near 
Florence  (woodcut  No.  381). 
The  whole  of  the  lower  choir 
is  vaulted  over,  and  a second, 
at  a height  of  20  ft.,  forms  an 
upper  choir  over  its  whole 
extent. 

There  are  several  smaller  churches  in  Lubeck,  none  of  which  show 
any  peculiarities  not  found  in  the  larger.  The  same  faults  which  cha- 
racterise the  interior  of  these  churches  are  also  found  in  the  exterior. 
Tire  Maria  Kirche  (woodcut  No.  773)  is  the  best  of  them  in  this  respect, 
but  though  its  outline  is  good,  it  is  far  from  being  a pleasing  specimen 
of  architecture.  Its  two  western  towers  are  of  the  form  typical  in 
Lubeck.  They  are  just  400  English  ft.  in  height,  and  with  these 
dimensions  ought  to  lie  imjsxsing  objects,  but  they  certainly  are  not  so, 
being  in  fact  as  bad  sjiocimens  as  could  be  of  Gothic  towel's. 

As  usual  in  Germany,  there  is  no  door  at  the  west  end,  and  the 
principal  entrances  to  these  churches  are  lateral ; ono  of  those  attached 
to  the  cathedral  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  piece  of  stone  architec- 
ture, but  it  is  the  only  one  apparently  that  is  at  all  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  rood  screens  are  covered  with  carving,  and  the  taber- 
nacles, or  receptacles  for  the  holy  elements,  are,  as  in  most  parts  of 


7*3.  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Lubeck. 
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Germany,  elaborately  ornamented.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  age 
and  of  the  same  style  as  those  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  918. 

Dantzic  possesses  several  largo  churches  very  similar,  both  in  style 
and  arrangement,  to  those  of  Lubeck.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
cathedral,  or  Marion  Kircho,  commenced  in  its  present  form  in  1143, 
and  completed  in  the  year  1502.  It  is  316  feet,  long  and  105  in  width, 
with  a transept  extending  to  206  feet.  The  whole  aroa  of  the  church 
is  about  42,000,  so  that  though  not  among  the  largest,  it  may  still  be 
considered  as  a first  class  church;  and,  lieing  of  a good  age,  it  is  as 
effective  in  design  as  any  of  the  brick  churches  of  the  province.  It 
has  one  tower  at  the  west  end  210  feet  in  height. 

The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  in  part  older  than  the  cathedral, 
having  been  founded  in  1185,  though  it  was  to  a great  extent  rebuilt 
at  a subsequent  period.  Its  dimensions  as  it  now  stands  are  210  feet 
long,  120  wide  over  all.  Neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  churches  of 
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the  town  seem  to  have  any  remarkable  feature  of  design  or  construc- 
tion worthy  of  being  alluded  to. 

The  town  of  Luneburg  retains  not  only  its  public  buildings,  but  its 
street  architecture,  nearly  as  left  from  the  middle  ages  ; and  its  quaint  ga- 
bles and  strange  towers  and  spires  give  it  a character  that  is  picturesque 
and  interesting,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  beautiful.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  its  architecture  that  is  worthy  either  of  admiration  or  imitation. 

The  form  of  church  tower  found  there,  and  indeed  generally  in  the 
district,  is  a modification  of  that  at  Padorbom  (woodcut  No.  451),  and 
is  well  exemplified  by  that  in  the  Kceblinger  Strasse  at  Hanover  (wood- 
cut  No.  775).  It  is  an  honest  and  purpose-like 
piece  of  architecture,  but  certainly  without  any 
pretensions  to  beauty  of  design. 

At  Hamburg,  fires,  and  the  improvements 
consequent  on  modem  activity  and  prosperity, 
have  nearly  obliterated  all  the  more  important 
buildings  which  at  one  time  adorned  that  city. 

At,  Konigsbcrg,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  district,  there  seems  to  be  little  that  is  re- 
markable, except  a cathedral,  possessing  an  enor- 
mous fa^ado  of  brickwork,  adorned  with  blank 
arches,  but  without  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
beauty,  either  internally  or  externally. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  civil  build- 
ings of  the  province  is  the  castle  at  Mnrenburg, 
which  was  for  nearly  a century  and  a half  the 
residence  of  the  masters  of  tho  once  powerful 
knights  of  tho  Teutonic  order.  The  Alto  Schloss 
was  built  in  1276,  tho  middle  castle  in  1309  ; 
so  that  it  belongs  to  the  best  age  of  Gothic  art ; 
and,  being  half  palace,  half  castle,  ought  to 
possess  both  dignity  and  grandeur.  It  betrays, 
however,  in  every  part  the  faults  of  brick  archi- 
tecture in  this  province,  and  though  curious  is 
7,5  siri^  HMover Un(!er  certainly  n°t  beautiful.  All  the  windows  are 
square  headed,  though  filled  with  tracery,  and  tho 
vaultings  of  the  principal  apartments  are  without  grace  in  themselves, 
and  do  not  fit  the  lines  of  the  openings ; even  the  boldly  projecting 
machicolations,  which  in  stone  architecture  give  generally  such  dignity 
to  castellated  buildings,  here  fail  in  producing  that  effect,  from  tho 
tenuity  of  the  parts  and  the  weakness  of  their  apparent  supports. 

The  town  hall  at  I.ubeck  is  imposing  from  its  size,  and  singular 
from  the  attempt  to  gain  height  and  grandeur,  by  carrying  up  the  main 
wall  of  tho  building  high  above  the  roof,  or  where  any  utilitarian 
purpose  can  bo  suggested  for  it.  Indeed  tlicro  are  few  towns  in  tho 
province  tliat  do  not  possess  some  large  civic  buildings,  but  in  all 
instances  these  are  less  artistic  than  tho  churches  themselves ; and, 
though  imposing  from  their  mass  and  interesting  from  their  age,  they 
are  hardly  worthy  of  notico  as  examples  of  architectural  art. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HOLLAS  D. 

CONTESTS. 

Churches  — Civil  and  Domestic  Buildings. 


Holland  Is  almost  as  rich  in  churches  as  Belgium,  and  far  more  so 
than  any  of  the  countries  last  described,  possessing  many  erected  in 
the  best  age  of  mediieval  architecture.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Hol- 
land are  large,  and  their  general  arrangements  unexceptionable.  Not- 
withstanding this,  hardly  one  of  them  can  be  considered  comparable, 
as  an  architectural  objoct,  with  those  of  the  same  age  in  Prance  or 
England,  or  has  ever  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  study  or  admiration. 
A great  deal  of  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  their  being  generally  built  of 
brick,  like  those  mentioned  in  tho  last  chapter,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  all  the  leanness  and  want  of  design  which  is  the  usual  fault 
of  brick  architecture.  Besides  this,  the  style  was  not  indigenous  in 
Holland.  No  round  arched  Gothic  building  is  found  within  the  limits 
of  tho  country  which  was  erected  after  its  separation  from  Germany, 
nor  any  trace  of  progress  or  elaboration  in  any  part  of  the  style.  Tho 
Dutch  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  their  neighbours,  and  used  it 
as  the}'  found  it,  without  much  thought,  neither  caring  for  its  beauties 
nor  troubling  themselves  to  understand  its  principles. 

Judged  by  their  dimensions  alone,  the  churches  of  Holland  ought 
to  be  almost  as  interesting  us  those  of  Belgium.  They  are  generally 
large,  with  lofty  and  well-proportioned  aisles.  Tho  transepts  project 
boldly.  They  have  frequently  tall  and  not  ungraceful  western  towers, 
and  often  large  windows  filled  with  good  tracery,  though  mostly  of 
a late  age.  Notwithstanding  all  these  requisites  of  a perfect  Gothic 
church,  there  is  not  one  of  thorn  that  must  not  be  considered  a failure 
from  the  causes  before  mentioned. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  great  churches  at  Haarlem, 
Leyden,  and  Rotterdam,  and  the  two  at  Delft,  tho  older  of  which 
contains  some  details  worthy  of  attention.  That  at  Gouda  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  painted  glass,  though  the  architecture  of  tho 
church  is  very  unworthy  of  so  brilliant  an  ornament. 

The  church  at  Dort  is  older  than  most  of  these,  and  has  a venerable 
look  about  it  that  hides  many  of  the  faults  of  its  architecture,  but  it 
will  not  bear  examination. 

The  churches  of  Utrecht  and  Bois  le  Due  are  to  some  extent 
exceptions  to  tho  general  poverty  of  design  which  characterises  the 
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churches  of  Holland.  This  is  owing  probably  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  churches  on  the  verge  of  the  province,  and  their  proximity  to 
Belgium  and  Germany.  That  at  Utrecht  consists  now  of  merely  two 
fragments —a  choir  and  a tower,  the  nave  tliat  joined  them  having  been 
destroyed  by  a storm  and  never  replaced.  What  remains  is  good  late 
German,  though  much  disfigured  by  modern  additions.  The  church  at 
Bois  le  Due  is  still  a largo  and  richly  ornamented  church,  with  a good 
deal  of  stone-work  about  it ; but  being  too  large  for  the  decaying  town 
in  which  it  stands,  it  hits  suffered  much  from  neglect,  and  is  now  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition. 

The  church  at  Kampen,  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  is  better  than  most 
others,  and  many  of  the  smaller  churches  on  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince are  worthy  of  more  attention  tlian  they  have  received.  There 
are  few  abbeys  or  monastic  buildings  of  any  importance  to  bo  found, 
such  establishments  having  never  been  suited  to  the  industrious  cha- 
racter of  the  Dutch  people. 

Bad  ns  are  the  churches  of  Holland,  the  town  halls  and  civic  build- 
ings are  even  worse.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands, 
one  that  can  be  classed  as  a work  of  fine  art.  Even  age  lins  been  unable 
to  render  them  tolerably  picturesque ; nor  are  there  in  the  province 
any  belfries  with  their  picturcsquo  forms,  nor  any  palaces  worthy  of 
note,  belonging  to  the  middle  ages.  The  older  dwelling-houses  are 
sometimes  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  less  so  tlian  those  of  Belgium. 
Most  of  them  are  unpretending  specimens  of  honest  building,  the  result 
of  which  is  often  satisfactory  ; and  combined,  as  the}'  generally  aro  in 
Dutch  towns,  with  water  and  trees,  and  with  the  air  of  neatness  and 
comfort  which  pen-tides  the  whole,  we  sometimes  scarcely  feel  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  the  want  of  the  higher  elements  of  art  when  so  pleasing 
a result  has  been  produced  without  them. 
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Origin  of  Style  — St.  Sophia's  — Other  Churches  at  Constantinople  — Churches  iu 
Greece — Byzantine  Orders  — St.  Mark's,  Venice. 


The  term  Byzantine  has  been  so  indiscriminately  and  so  incorrectly 
applied  to  styles  invented  by  people  who  hardly  knew  tho  name  of 
Byzantium,  and  to  forms  of  art  which  have  not  the  slightest  affinity 
with  those  practised  in  that  capital,  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  confine  it 
within  its  true  and  only  signification.  Properly  speaking,  it  applies 
only  to  that  form  of  art  invented  in  Constantinople  after  its  virtual 
separation  from  the  Western  Empire,  and  practised  by  the  Greek  Church 
during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  now  used,  the  name  comprises  every  building  possessing  a 
dome,  every  stylo  in  which  that  form  was  at  all  usual,  and  every  form 
of  architecture  in  which  polychromy  was  adopted  to  any  extent.  The 
latter  is  now  known  to  have  been  common  to  all  true  styles,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  and  consequently  far  from  being  peculiar  to  Byzan- 
tine art ; and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Romans  were  the  true 
inventors  of  tho  domical  form  as  applied  to  large  buildings.  From 
Rome  it  wont  to  Constantinople,  nnd  from  the  same  source  also  came 
the  few  insignificant  attempts  at  domes  in  the  Western  Empire. 

In  the  following  pages  the  term  Byzantine  will  be  restricted  ex- 
clusively to  the  architecture  of  the  Greek  Church  ns  it  arose  under 
Justinian,  and  continued,  down  to  the  16th  or  17th  century,  to  be  prac- 
tised in  all  the  Christian  countries  of  the  East.  It  will  make  this 
clearer  if  we  recapitulate,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  leading  features  of 
the  history  of  art  at  this  period,  as  it  is  more  fully  developed  in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

During  the  three  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  ago  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Constantino,  the  Roman  form  of  architecture  pievailed  from 
the  shores  of  the  /Atlantic  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  ; and  all  round 
tho  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  slight  exception  of  Egypt, 
which  for  some  time  retained  her  own  style.  1 1 was  however  a period 
of  transition,  and  before  Constantine  assumed  the  purple  a vast  change 
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had  como  over  tho  style.  It  had  departed  more  and  more  from  the 
columnar  arrangements  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  place  of  which  arches, 
together  with  domical  and  vaulted  forms,  had  gradually  come  into  use  ; 
and  a new  architecture  was  almost  completely  invented  before  the 
change  of  religion  seemed  to  demand  it. 

During  the  next  two  centuries,  from  tho  time  of  Constantine  to  that 
of  Justinian,  a style  prevailed  which  may  properly  be  called  tho  Ro- 
manesque, or  Christian  Roman,  differing  but  slightly  from  the  Pagan 
Roman,  which  preceded  it.  Tho  same  stylo  continued  to  be  practised 
iu  Romo  itself  during  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  middle  ages ; and  in 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  generally  along  the  western  shores  of  Italy,  till  a 
late  period.  In  Lombardy,  and  in  all  those  parts  of  Europe  to  which 
the  Indo-Germanie  barbarians  penetrated,  and  which  they  subdued, 
tho  Romanesque  was  superseded  by  the  barbarian  styles,  properly 
called  Gothic,  which  entirely  revolutionised  the  art,  giving  it  new 
vigour  and  greater  variety  and  beauty  than  either  the  Roman  or  Ro- 
manosque  was  capable  of  attaining. 

Owing  to  the  paucity  of  examples,  and  the  imperfect  mode  in  which 
those  which  do  exist  have  hitherto  been  examined,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
define  exactly  tho  changes  which  took  placo  in  this  style  in  the  East. 
We  know  that  the  circular  temple  of  the  Minerva  Medica,  that  in  Dio- 
cletian's palace  at  Spalatro,  the  baptistery  of  ( ’oust  an  tine  at  Rome, 
the  church  which  ho  built  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  round  churches  at  Ravenna  and  elsewhere,  are  all  very  nearly  iden- 
tical in  style  ; and  that  the  church  at  Bethlehem,  and  tho  basilicas  at 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  arc  in  like  manner  modifications  of  tho  basilicas  of 
Pagan  Romo  ; and  as  far  as  verbal  descriptions  can  be  relied  upon,  we 
may  assort  the  same  of  the  early  churches  at  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and 
Constantinople. 

At  a very  early  period  tho  separation  commenced  between  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  tho  B est.  These  two  great  divisions  of  the  Empire 
were  inhabited  by  different  races  of  people,  and  it  was  consequently 
impossible  that  they  could  practise  the  same  religious  forms,  or  be 
content  with  the  same  styles  of  art.  At  some  future  period  it  may  be 
possible  for  us  to  trace  tho  origin  and  progress  of  this  schism  in  art.  At 
present  wo  must  bo  content  to  begin  our  history  with  tho  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, when  the  revolution  was  nearly  complete,  and  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture had  assumed  an  independent  form,  widely  differing  both  from 
the  Romanesque  and  from  the  Gothic,  and  which  contained  within  itself 
the  germ  of  all  that  was  more  fully  developed  in  tho  succeeding  ten  or 
twelve  centuries. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  threo  great 
divisions  of  true  Christian  art : — 

First,  the  Romanesque,  or  Christianised  Roman ; 

Secondly,  the  Gothic,  or  that  style  which  was  practised  by  the 
Teutonic  and  Celtic  races  wherever  they  predominated  in  Europe ; 

And,  thirdly,  the  Byzantine,  or  the  style  used  by  all  the  Slavonic 
races  of  Europe  as  distinguished  from  the  Teutonic,  and  generally  by 
all  nations  professing  the  Greek  form  of  the  Christian  religion.  This 
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last  division  comprehended  the  whole  of  Eastern  Europe,  nearly  all 
Christian  Asia,  Christian  Africa,  and  Sicily,  till  the  Church  in  those 
latter  countries  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Saracens.  Its  influence  was 
felt  also,  to  some  extent,  in  the  architecture  of  the  western  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  especially  at  Venice,  which  in  the  10th  and  1 Ith  centuries 
had  far  more  affinity  with  the  Eastern  than  with  the  Western  Empire ; 
and  it  also  penetrated  through  the  descendants  of  the  Greek  colonists 
of  Marseilles  into  the  south  of  France. 

These,  however,  wrero  ratlior  influences  than  direct  importations ; 
and  except  the  one  examplo  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  at  Venice,  there  is 
no  building  in  the  Western  Empire  that  comes  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  chapter,  which  will  consequently  bo  devoted 
wholly  to  Constantinople  and  those  countries  which  derived  their  arts 
from  that  city. 

When  we  assert  that  the  Byzantine  is  the  direct  lineal  descendant 
of  ltornan  architecture,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  one  style 
is  derived  from  another  with  a difference,  that  difference  itself  must 
also  have  had  some  source,  though  we  cannot  always  trace  it.  In  other 
words,  any  distinctly  new  stylo  must  be  descended  from  more  than  one 
previously  existing  form. 

In  the  present  instance  our  information  is  still  very  deficient,  but 
we  can  see  that  in  the  East  a domical  astylar  form  of  architecture  was 
very  prevalent,  and  extended  certainly  very  nearly  to  the  Hellespont, 
if  it  did  not  pass  it.  The  most  typical  form  of  this  style  is  that  known 
as  the  fiassanian,  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  assert  that  it  was  invented  by  the  Sassanidan  Indeed,  from 
its  being  a domical  style,  and  indulging  in  circular  forms,  it  arose  for 
more  probably  among  their  P&rthiaii  predecessors,  or  some  Scythian  or 
Tartar  race ; but  it  certainly  was  carried  further,  and  to  a greater  de- 
gree of  perfection,  by  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia  than  by  any  other 
people  of  that  age. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  Sassanian  style  first  assumed  a definite  shape 
and  form  about  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  arrived  at  its  highest  pitch 
beforo  Justinian  ascended  the  throne.  It  is  exactly  such  a style  as, 
amalgamated  with  the  architecture  of  Koine,  would  produce  the  style 
we  are  about  to  describe  ; and  it  will  be  very  interesting,  as  our  know- 
ledge of  Asia  Minor  advances,  to  trace  tho  steps  by  which  this  domical 
and  vaulted  style  gradually  displaced  tho  wooden  roofs  with  their 
columnar  supports,  which  formed  the  staple  of  Greek  and  Koman 
architecture. 

As  we  are  unable,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  intermediate  exam- 
ples, to  trace  the  history  of  the  style  in  the  East  during  the  period  that 
elapsed  between  Constantine  and  Justinian,  it  is  fortunate  that  we  now 
possess  two  undoubted  examples  of  tho  buildings  of  tho  last-named 
Emperor  still  remaining  in  Constantinople,  and  unaltered  in  all  their 
principal  parts.  These  are  now  known  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Sta. 
Sophia,  but  tho  latter  is  moro  correctly  termed  the  church  of  Sts. 
.Sergius  and  Bacchus,  having  been  dedicated  to  those  martyrs.  Exter- 
nally it  is  a rectangle  of  about  87  ft.  by  103.  Internally  it  consists  of 
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it  largo  square  chamber  surmounted  in  the  centre  by  a dome  47  ft.  in 
diameter,  resting  on  eight  piers,  alternating  with  pairs  of  pillars  which 
support  a gallery  or  upper  story  which  runs  all  round  it.  To  the  west 
is  the  narthex,  which  is  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  a Greek 
church,  and  opposite  to  this  the  apse.  On  the  south  side  are  a lange  of 
tribunes,  probably  designed  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  southern  sun. 


776.  Church  of  Sorgiu*  and 
Bacchus. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  I in. 


777.  Section  of  Church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus  From  A.  Lenoir, 
Architecture  Monastlque. 

Scale  60  ft  to  I in. 


Thus  arranged,  the  building  contains  nearly  all  the  elements  of  a 
complete  Byzantine  church,  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  trace  back  to 
their  sources.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  Rome,  the  original  and  simple 
way  of  supporting  a dome  was  on  a circular  drum  of  solid  masonry, 
as  in  tho  Pantheon  for  instance.  The  solemn  grandeur  of  this  form 
was  perfectly  suitable  for  a very  simple  building,  such  as  a tomb ; but 
when  a portico  was  to  be  added,  or  when  other  chambers  or  other 
buildings  were  to  be  arranged  around  it,  the  inconvenience  of  the 
circular  shape  was  immediately  felt.  This  was  partially  avoided  by 
the  substitution  of  the  octagon,  as  in  the  temple  in  Diocletian’s  palace 
at  Spalatro  (woodcut;  No.  252);  but  far  more  effectually  by  placing 
the  inner  circle  in  a square  inclosure,  and  then  making  the  spaces  in 

the  angles  into  great  niches,  as  in 
the  lower  part  of  woodcut  No. 
778,  so  that  considerable  light- 
ness and  variety  were  obtained, 
and  very  little  room  sacrificed. 
To  incrcaso  the  dimensions  of 
either  a circular  or  square  build- 
ing covered  by  a dome  resting  on 
solid  walls,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  size,  and  consequently' 
the  weight  and  thrust  of  the  dome. 
This  involves  all  the  constructive 
7,3  of  ,*“,,tlnc  difficulties  which  render  the  use  of 

domes  so  rare.  To  get  over  these 
difficulties  the  Romanesque  architects  devised  the  following  expedient. 
They  built  an  octagon  or  square  outside  the  space  intended  to  be  covered 
by  the  dome,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  last  woodcut.  Imme- 
diately under  the  donio  they  left  only  the  8 piers  at  the  angles  of  tho 
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octagon.  These  supported  the  downward  pressure  of  the  dome,  while 
its  outward  thrust  was  resisted  by  the  roofs  which  covered  the  space 
between  the  outer  walls  and  the  dome,  and  by  the  outer  walls  them- 
selves. This  method  had  the  additional  advantages  of  enlarging  the 
space  on  the  floor,  and  of  giving  to  the  interior  great  variety  of  per- 
s|>ectivo,  and  a much  better  and  more  effective  gradation  of  parts  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  simpler  arrangement.  This  process  pro- 
duced the  church  of  St.  Vitale  at  Kavenna  (woodcut  No.  392)  from 
the  original  octagon,  and  this  church  of  St.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at 
Constantinople,  as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  from  the  square.  In 
both  these  instances  the  lines  of  the  original  walls  wore  retained,  the 
walls  being  replaced  by  columns  supporting  galleries,  on  which  was 
an  upper  tier  of  columns,  extending  to  the  roof.  As  long  as  the 
Byzantine  architects  wore  content  to  confine  themselves  to  domes 
placed  on  octagons,  or  supported  by  eight  piers,  they  had  no  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  adaptation  of  the  covering  to  the 
substructure.  The  octagon  is  practically  so  near  a circle,  that  all  that 
is  required  is  a small  bracket  in  every  an- 
gle as  shown  at  a a,  woodcut  No.  779,  and 
the  dome  fits  at  once  and  easily  on  its  base. 

It  was  felt  however  that  this  mode  of  con- 
struction practically  limited  the  church  to 
the  space  below  the  dome ; and  even  if 
this  were  made  100  ft.  in  diameter,  the 
church  was  virtually  a hall  of  that  size 
only,  surrounded  by  galleries  and  niches. 

An  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  get  over 
this  difficulty  by  placing  the  dome  on  four 

instead  of  eight  piers  : to  effect  this  it  was 

. ,,,,  ‘ ?!9.  DUgram  ur  Bjruntlne  l'cn- 

necessary  to  fill  up  the  whole  angle  ot  the  dentiva. 

square  by  a great  bracket,  as  shown  in  the 

last  woodcut  at  b b,  which  was  in  itself  a constructive  problem  of  no 
small  difficulty. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (pp.  433-440)  that  the  Saracenic 
architects  obviated  some  of  this  difficulty  by  the  adoption  of  pointed 
arches  for  their  pendentives.  The  Byzantines  did  not  adopt  this  expe- 
dient, at  least  at  this  early  age,  but  boldly  proceeded  to  construct  them 
by  bracketing  out  to  the  required  extent;  and  even  in  .Justinian’s  age 
they  accomplished  that  task  at  Sta.  Sophia’s  with  a degree  of  success 
that  was  not  suqtassed  till  the  construction  of  the  dome  over  the  tomb 
of  Mahomet  at  Beejapore  (p.  439  et  seqq.). 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  mode  of  construction  were 
obvious,  and  enabled  the  architect  to  extend  his  building  in  any 
direction  he  chose,  without  contracting  any  of  its  dimensions.  It 
gave  him  the  power  of  adding  domes  or  semi-domes  of  any  required 
size  or  form,  so  as  to  carry  up  the  eye  by  degrees  to  the  great  dome, 
and  by  contrast  of  dimensions  to  give  that  apparent  size  which  is  one 
of  (he  great  objects  kept  in  view  by  all  true  architects. 

It  was  the  working  out  of  this  system  of  construction  which  pro- 
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duced  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,1  by  far  the  largest  and  finest  specimen 
of  Byzantine  architecture. 


Sta.  Sophia. 

This  church  was  commenced  by  Justinian  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  on  the  ruins  of  one  orectcd  by  Constantine,  but  destroyed  by 
fire  in  that  year.  It  was  completed  within  six  years  from  the  date  of 
its  foundation,  but  20  years  afterwards  was  much  injured  by  an  earth- 


780.  Upper  Story  and  liround  Floor.  Finn  of  S1.1.  Sophia,  1(k»  ft.  to  1 In. 


' All  til*  information  regarding  Sta.  Sophia,  splendid  monograph)'  of  this  cathedral  hr 

aud  all  the  illustrations,  are  taken  from  a W.  Salsenburg,  published  at  Berlin  in  1854 
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quake.  In  the  course  of  the  restoration  which  ensued  several  altera- 
tions and  additions  were  made,  but  whether  the  exo-narthex  or  outer 
porch  was  added  then,  or  at  a later  period,  is  by  no  means  clear ; it 
certainly  was  not  part  of  the  original  design,  but  was  built  at  some 
time  during  tho  Christian  occupation  of  the  city.  Excluding  this  and 
other  minor  excrescences,  the  church  is  externally  a parallelogram  of 
237  ft.  by  284,  and  covers  about  67,000  square  ft.  of  ground,  which  is 
nearly  tho  average  space  occupied  by  a first-class  French  or  English 
mediaeval  cathedral. 

Externally  it  possesses  absolutely  no  architectural  beauty,  at  least  in 
its  present  state.  When  first  erected  it  may  have  been  adorned,  or 
intended  to  be  adorned,  with  coloured  marbles,  or  tiles,  or  mosaics, 
thus  making  up  in  richness  of  colour  for  its  deficiency  of  form.  If 
such  ornaments  were  ever  applied  to  this  building  they  have  perished, 
and  subsequent  additions  and  mechanical  contrivances  to  remedy  con- 
structive defects  have  so  altered  and  concealed  whatever  of  design  it 
may  originally  have  possessed,  that  we  must  now  regard  its  external 
appearance  at  least  as  a failure.  Internally  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  narthex  consists  of  two  very  beautiful  halls,  one  over  the  other, 
202  ft.  in  length  internally,  by  about  26  in  width.  The  church  itself 
is  nearly  an  exact  square  of  229  ft.  north  and  south  bv  243  ft.  from 
east  to  west,  surmounted  in  tho  centre  by  tf  great  dome,  107  ft.  in 
diameter,  rising  to  a height  of  182  ft.  from  tho  floor  of  the  church. 
East  and  west  of  this  are  two  semi-domes  of  the  same  diameter.  These 
are  again  cut  into,  each  by  three  smaller  semi-domes,  supported  by  two 
tiers  of  pillars.  On  the  lower  range  of  these  stands  a gallery,  extend- 
ing all  round  the  church  except  at  tho  apse.  To  the  north  and  south 
instead  of  the  semi-domes  tho  gallerios  are  surmounted  by  a wall,  pierced 
with  1 2 small  windows,  the  whole  forming  a screen  on  these  sides,  so  that 
the  church,  instead  of  showing  a Greek  cross,  as  is  usually  asserted,  is 
virtually  contracted  in  the  centre,  and  in  plan  more  the  shape  of  an 
hour-glass,  the  galleries  with  their  supports  parting  the  central  from 
the  surrounding  parts  with  a more  distinct  separation  than  that  of  the 
side  aisles  in  a Gothic  church.  The  narthexes,  tho  galleries,  and  the 
aj>se,  are  lighted  by  two  ranges  of  windows,  which  extend  all  round  the 
church.  The  central  nave  is  lighted  by  one  great  western  window  and 
a number  of  smaller  openings  pierced  in  all  the  domes  just  above  the 
springing.  The  great  dome  has  40  windows  at  its  springing ; the  greater 
and  smaller  semi-domes  have  only  5 each.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
when  this  practice  of  pioreing  windows  in  the  dome  was  first  introduced ; 
this  appearing  to  be  the  earliest  example  known  of  such  a mode  of 
lighting.  It  could  hardly  have  been  used  hero  to  such  an  extent  with- 
out some  previous  experiments ; but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  excited 
universal  admiration,  and  few  Byzantine  domes  were  afterwards  erected 
without  its  adoption.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  disputed  whether  the 
introduction  of  these  windows  here  was  expedient  or  not;  it  gives 
lightness  but  apparent  weakness  to  tho  construction,  and  a large  com- 
bination of  windows  in  tho  lunettes  over  tho  north  and  south  screens 
would,  it  seems,  have  answered  all  the  puiqioso,  with  better  constructive 
and  probably  with  better  artistic  effect. 
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From  the  above  description  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dome  of 
Sta.  Sophia  is  nearly  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s  at 
London,  but  is  33  ft.  less  in  height  internally.  This  is  altogether  in 
favour  of  Sta.  Sophia’s,  as  the  doino  of  St.  Paul’s  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  a great  disproportioned  hole  in  the  roof.  The  lowness 
of  the  Byzantine  example  gives  the  effect  of  great  space,  which  is 
materially  aided  by  tho  two  semi-domes  which  abut  on  it,  and  the  eye 
is  gradually  carried  downward  through  three  series  of  domes  of  different 
dimensions  till  it  meets  the  smaller  architectural  piere  and  the  support- 
ing  pillars  of  the  galleries.  The  smallness  of  these  objects  and  their 
details  gives  immense  value  to  the  larger  expanse  of  the  roof.  We 
find  in  fact  hero  all  tho  great  principles  of  design  which  guided  tho 
mediaeval  architects  in  their  interiors,  and  wore  known  also  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  used  in  preference  two  tiers  of  columns,  even  in 
their  limited  interiors.  The  dome  itself  is  only  about  two  thirds  of 
the  size  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Koine,  but  the  whole  unsupported 
expanse  of  the  central  aisle  is  nearly  doublo  that  of  the  Kornan  temple, 
and  owing  to  the  judicious  manner  in  which  tho  parts  are  used,  is  in 
appearance  far  more  than  doublo:  indeed  it  may  lie  safely  asserted  that, 
considered  as  an  interior,  no  edifice  erected  before  its  time  shows  so 
much  beauty  or  propriety  of  design  as  this,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  anything  in  the  middle  ages  surpassed  it,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  institute  a comparison  between  forms  so  totally  different.  It  is 
certain  that  no  domical  building  of  modem  times  can  at  all  approach 
Sta.  Sophia’s,  either  for  appropriateness  or  beauty.  If  we  regard  it  with 
a view  to  tho  purposes  of  Protestant  worship,  it  affords  an  infinitely 
better  model  for  imitation  than  anything  our  own  mediieval  architects 
ever  produced.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  also  that  it  depended,  inter- 
nally at  least,  almost  wholly  on  colour  for  the  effect  of  its  details,  and 
these  being  in  the  published  views  of  it  gonorally  drawn  in  outline 
make  it  look  poor  and  lean.  The  pillars  are  all  of  variously  coloured 
marbles,  which  are  also  used  to  line  and  cover  the  lowor  part  of  all 
the  walls  except  where  they  are  adorned  with  mosaics,  and  the  whole 
of  the  roofs,  both  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  were,  and  indeed  are,  covered 
with  gold  and  mosaics  of  the  utmost  richness  and  beauty,  so  that  the 
samo  effect  which  is  produced  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  with  inferior  skill 
on  a smaller  scale,  is  here  to  be  found  in  tho  perfection  of  the  best  age 
of  that  peculiarly  Bvzantino  art.  Taken  altogether  there  is  no  build- 
ing erected  during  the  first  thirteen  centuries  after  the  Christian  icra 
which,  as  an  interior,  is  either  so  beautiful  or  so  worthy  of  attentive 
study  as  this,  and  it  is  consequently  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has 
been  so  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  it.  Were  it  better  known,  its  beau- 
ties could  not  fail  to  lie  appreciated. 

As  before  remarked,  wo  are  still  without  tho  materials  requisite  to 
enable  us  to  trace  distinctly  the  various  steps  by  which  the  classical 
details  gradually  took  the  form  we  find  prevalent  in  the  buildings  of  tho 
age  of  Justinian. 

There  is  apparently  one,  and  only  one  Romanesque  church  now 
remaining  in  Constantinople,  that  of  St.  John,  illustrated  in  Salzenburg’s 
work,  but  which  reached  me  too  late  to  notice  it  in  its  proper  place. 
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It  is  a simple  basilica,  125  ft.  long  by  85  in  width  externally.  It 
is  divided  internally  into  three  aisles  by  ranges  of  columns  supporting 

galleries.  These  are  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order  as  well  as  those 
of  the  narthex,  and  show  tho 
exact  extent  to  which  the  tran- 
sition had  proceeded  at  the  age 
when  this  church  was  erected 
(a.d.  463). 

Standing  as  it  does  half-way 
between  the  buildingB  of  Con- 
stantine at  Jerusalem  and  those 
of  Justinian  at  Constantinople, 
there  is  just  such  a change  as 
we  should  expect. 

If  we  turn  to  the  two  wood- 
cuts,  Nos.  405  and  406,  we  shall 
obsorve  that  the  orders  shown 
in  those  two  examples  are  much 
more  classical  than  that  of  tho 
church  of  St.  John  (woodcut 
No.  782). 

On  the  other  hand  the  latter 
differs  much  more  considerably 
from  the  four  examples  quoted 
below  from  tho  buildings  of 
Justinian,  the  progress  having 
been  rapid  when  once  the  style 
became  independent,  though 
the  classical  feeling  was  pro- 
bably retained  in  the  capital 
longer  than  in  the  provinces, 
7W.  Hilar  in  Cliurcb  uf  St.  John,  Constantinople.  where  its  influence  was  natu- 
rally loss  enduring. 

From  this  we  pass  at  once  to  the  church  of  S.  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
where  the  capitals  and  details,  though  based  on  tho  more  purely  clas- 
sical typos,  still  differ  from  them  so  much  that  they  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  examples  of  the  new  rather  than  the  last  of  the  expiring 
style ; and  so  rapid  was  the  change,  that  before  Sta.  Sophia  was 
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completed,  even  that  trace  of  classicality  had  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  representation  (woodcut  No.  78.3)  of  a capital  in  the 
church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  for  instance,  shows  an  Ionic  capital 
with  a fragment  of  an  architrave  ovor  it,  but  the  two  so  grown 
together,  if  the  expression  is  allowable,  as  to  make  one  of  those  square 
capitals  afterwards  much  used  to  support  the  springing  of  arches.  In 
the  time  of  Constantine,  as  for  instance  in  the  so-called  mosque  of  Omar 
(woodcut  No.  4011),  we  find  the  architrave  used  as  a block,  but  tho  capi- 
tal below  it  is  classical,  and  the  horizontal  entablature  still  runs  from 
pillar  to  pillar.  In  Justinian's  time  the  arch  generally  springs  directly 
from  tho  column,  and  neither  in  Sta.  Sophia,  nor  in  the  churches  at 
Ravenna,  is  the  horizontal  entablature  to  bo  found.  Sometimes  a 
cornice  of  somewhat  classical  form  is  supported  by  piers,  or  runs  round 
tho  walls  of  tho  church,  or  as  the  front  of  the  gallery  floor ; but  even 
then  it  is  widely  different  from  anything  to  be  found  in  classical  times. 

Tho  perfected  Byzantine  stylo  is  hotter  shown  in  the  next  two  ex- 
amples from  Sta.  Sophia.  Woodcut  No.  785  shows  the  capital  and  one  of 
the  spandrilB  of  tho  lower  tier  of  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  No. 
78<i  the  corresponding  parts  of.  tho  upper  tier.  The  details  of  both 
are  of  great  beauty,  though  the  forms  of  the  capitals  are  not  so  pleasing 
in  outline  as  those  which  either  preceded  or  followed. 


78*.  Lower  Order  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia.  From  Salzenburg. 
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Upper  Onler  of  Sta.  Sophia. 
Saizetiburg. 


From 


Tlie  lower  order  illustrates  very  perfectly  the  great  characteristic 

of  Byzantine  ornament  as  compared 
with  the  classical,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  pattern  is  here  tunned  which  in 
classical  times  was  applied.  If  we 
take,  for  instance,  a Homan  Corinthian 
capital,  the  acanthus  leaves  arc  so  dis- 
tinctly applied  that  they  might  he 
cut  away  without  injury  even  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  constructive  propriety 
of  the  bell-shaped  cap ; the  same  is 
true  of  the  necking  of  the  Greek 
Ionic,  and  of  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
entablatures  of  all  the  orders  ; and  ge- 
nerally throughout  the  middle  ages  in 
the  West  the  same  system  was  pur- 
sued. In  the  East,  this  was  never  the 
case  after  the  filial  separation  of  the 
styles.  The  surface  always  remained  flat,  and  the  pattern  was  cut  into 
it  without  breaking  its  outline. 

In  the  lower  order  at  Sta.  Sophia  it  is  slightly  moulded,  afterwards 
in  the  upper  it  is  filled  in.  so  as  to  become  a sort  of  mosaic,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  arose  from  the  constant  use  of 
mosaics,  and  from  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  other  parts  of  the  de- 
coration into  harmony  with  them.  Shadow  and  relief  arc  appropriate 
and  pleasing  with  fresco  painting,  liut,  flatness  is  the  very  essence  of 
mosaic,  and  the  rich  projecting  carved  work  of  a Corinthian  order 
would  not  only  have  looked  strangely  out  of  place  hero,  but  would 
have  exaggerated  this  flatness  to  a painful  extent. 

After  Justinian’s  time  every  classical  trace  disappears,  and  every 
part  of  the  style  adapts  itself  to  the  new  exigencies. 

Including  the  churches  of  Sta.  Sophia  and  St.  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
there  still  remain  in  Constantinople  at  least  twelve  edifices  which  are 
known  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Christians  as  churches,  though  now 
generally  converted  into  mosques  or  appropriated  to  secular  purposes. 
Of  those  which  have  been  illustrated  or  described,  one  slightly  more 
modem  than  Sta.  Sophia  is  that  of  Sta.  Irene,  in  the  seraglio,  now  used 
as  an  arsenal.  Next  to  this  were  the  churches  of  Theotocos  and  Mono 
tes  Koras,  of  the  I Oth  or  1 1th  century,  and  that  of  the  Pantocrator. 
which  is  probably  si  ill  more  modern. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  these  churches  is  the 
attempt  to  allow  the  tunnel-vault  to  retain  its  form  externally,  as  the 
dome  had  been  allowed  to  do.  A dome,  however,  without  some  central 
ornament,  such  as  the  Saracens  always  applied,  or  a great  central  open- 
ing, like  that  of  the  Pantheon,  if  a mere  hemisphere,  is.  and  always 
must  lie.  an  unpleasing  form,  and  so  with  a vault ; the  want  of  a ridge 
of  some  sort  is,  not  only  constructively  but  artistically,  a fault.  The 
Romans  apparently  covered  their  vaults  with  plates  of  bronze,  which  were 
too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  when  removed  the  wet  pereo- 
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luted  through  and  the  vault  fell  in.  It  was  this  difficulty,  as  has  been 
already  explained  (p.  598 ),  that  first  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  pointed 
arch  in  the  south  of  France.  The  pure  Byzantine  architects,  however, 
never  adopted  the  pointed  arch  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  as  Constanti- 
nople from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day  has  always  been  more 
subject  to  conflagrations  than  perhaps  any  city  in  the  world,  they  tried 
to  dispense  wholly  with  wood  in  their  ornamental  constructions,  and 
adopted  therefore  the  simple  round  arch  for  the  extratins  or  outer  cover- 
ing as  well  as  for  the  intrados  or  inner  surface  of  their  arches ; this  is 
well  shown  in  the  elevation  (woodcut  No.  787)  of  the  facade  of  the 
church  called  Monti  tes  Koras,  or  Houso  of  the  Virgin.  Here  the  1 Kick 
of  the  arches  is  left  quite  plain  and  without  relief.  This  is  certainly  not 
pleasing,  and  unless  the  exterior  of  the  vault  is  protected  by  a covering  of 
metal,  it  is  hardly  jwssible  to  make  it  permanently  water-tight..  The 
only  important  church  in  western  Europo  roofed  in  this  manner  is  St. 
Mark’s  at  Venice,  where  the  exterior  of  the  vault  was  originally  treated 
in  the  way  just  described,  though  in  after  times  the  nakedness  of  the 
form  was  disguised  by  Gothic  tracciy.  This  woodcut  also  illustrates 
another  peculiarity  that 
was  adopted  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  com- 
pletion of  Sta.  Sophia,  of 
giving  the  lower  part  of 
the  dome,  externally,  a 
perpendicular  form  to 
the  height  of  the  win- 
dows, and  consequently 
making  the  curved  part 
less  than  a hemisphere  : 
subsequently  the  height 

of  the  drum  was  in-  7s?.  Cburch  of  Mi.iio  tea  Kuna.  From  1 A'lwi r No  mlu. 
creased  and  the  dome 

placed  upon  it,  as  in  modem  Italian  churches ; but  this  could  only  bo 
done  in  domes  of  small  dimensions,  more  deserving,  perhaps,  the  name 
of  cupolas. 

The  smallness  of  all  the  domes  of  the  Byzantine  churches  after  the 
ago  of  Justinian  was  no  doubt  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the  con- 
structive difficulty,  pointed  out  above,  of  placing  a dome  on  penden- 
tives.  Another  cause  was  the  decline  of  the  empire,  not  only  in  wealth 
and  power,  but  in  all  the  higher  aspirations  and  aims,  and  the  conse- 
quent want  of  energy  or  ability  to  carry  the  style  farther  than  it  had 
reached  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  or  even  to  attempt  to  equal  his  great 
work. 

Among  the  churches  of  Constantinople  the  most  complete  is  that 
called  the  Theotocos  (Mother  of  God),  erected  apparently  in  the  10th 
or  11th  century,  and  exhibiting  Byzantine  architecture  in  all  its  com- 
pleteness, wholly  emancipated  from  all  classical  traditions,  and  worked 
into  as  complete  a style  aH  the  Gothic  of  the  same  age. 

Like  all  the  Byzantine  churches  erected  after  the  age  of  Justinian, 
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it  is  a very  small  edifice. 

No.  788), 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut 
internally  it  is  only  37  ft.  by  45,  and 
although  its  inner  and  outer  narthexcs  add  consider- 
■ . . ubly  to  its  dimensions,  it  still  would  be  but  a small 

f“i  parish  church  in  England.  Its  facade  is  rich  and 
r "f  ; 1 varied  in  design,  and  the  cupolas  group  pleasingly 
together.  The  arrangement  too  of  the  east  end  (wood- 
cut  No.  789)  shows  a pleasing  variety  of  outline  and 
detail,  which  redeems,  to  a great  extent,  the  smallness 
of  its  size.  Among  other  peculiarities  it  shows  those 
curious  angular  sinkings  with  which  the  Byzantines 
marked  their  apses  externally,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  project 
beyond  the  line  of  the  roof.  All  this,  however,  is  easily  accom- 
plished where  the  principal  dome  is  barely  14  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  the  other  parts  proportionately  so  small  as  to  cause  no  con- 
structive difficulties.  There  is  nothing  here  that  could  not  be 
practised  on  a larger  scale,  and  that  would  not  be  improved  by  being 
so  used. 


r 4 *11 
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78*.  I’lnn  of  thu  Theo- 
Um  cm.  Scale  1 00  fl. 
to  1 in. 


7*9.  KlevuUon  of  Church  of  Theotocus.  From  Lenoir,  Architecture  Monastlque.  Enlarged  scale. 


The  l’antocrator  is  a triple  church,  or  rather  threo  churches  placed 
side  by  side,  the  central  one  of  which  was  ap]»rently  meant  ns  a 
sepuleliral  building  by  Alexius  Comnenus  or  his  empress  Irene,  who 
seem  to  have  been  the  founders  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  cen- 
tury. This  arrangement,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  church  at  Nisibin  (seo  p.  524),  and  may  have  liecn  more  usual  in 
the  East  than  we  are  at  present  aware  of. 
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It  in  probable  that  the  other  churches  of  Constantinople  are  neither 
remarkable  for  the  size  nor  the  beauty  of  their  decorations,  but  every 
fragment  of  this  style  is  so  interesting  that  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  with  the  present  increased  opportunities  of  examination  our  know- 
ledge of  its  remains  may  receive  important  accessions. 

Salo.nica. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Constantinople,  there  is  perhaps  no 
place  in  the  ancient  Greek  empire  which  contains  so  many  or  such 
interesting  churches  as  the  city  of  Salonica,  the  ancient  Tlicssalonica. 
M.  Texier  enumerates 1 no  less  than  37  of  these  as  now  existing,  either 
in  ruins  or  converted  into  mosques,  and  many  of  them  still  retain 
not  only  their  original  architectural  form,  but  even  their  mosaic 
decorations. 

Of  these  tho  oldest  and  the  most  interesting  is  the  circular  church 
of  St.  George.  In  plan  it  almost  perfectly  resembles  the  Tomb  of 
Helena  (woodcut  No.  282),  or  those  in  the  Spina  of  Nero's  Circus 
(woodcut  No.  366),  but  it  is  very  much  larger  than  either,  being 
124  ft.  in  diameter  over  all.  Internally  the  walls,  which  are  22  ft.  in 
thickness,  are  hollowed  out  into  8 great  niches,  one  of  which  serves 
for  the  entrance,  and  opposite  to  this  is  a well-defined  choir  with  its 
apse,  evidently  a part  of  the  original  arrangement.  The  central  part 
is  surmounted  by  a dome  80  ft.  in  diameter,  which  like  the  lower  part 
is  divided  into  8 compartments,  each  containing  a large  mosaic  paint- 
ing of  a saint  with  his  name  written  in  Greek  characters,  and  tho  namo 
of  the  month  over  which  he  presided  and  in  which  he  ought  specially 
to  be  worshipped.  Behind  each  of  these  is  a splendid  architectural 
composition,  the  details  of  which  forcibly  recall  the  mural  paintings  of 
Pompeii  and  the  compositions  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  l’etra,  such  as 
the  Khasne  (woodcut  No.  288).  The  date  of  this  church  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  from  its  details  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  is  not  so  early 
as  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  nor  so  late  as  the  church  of  Ser- 
gius and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople:  its  probable  date  is  about  tho 
year  400  a.d. 

Next  in  interest  and  importance  is  a great  five-aisled  basilica  dedi- 
cated to  St  Demetrius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  It  was  originally 
built  in  597,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  690,  and  rebuilt  or  repaired  as 
we  now  find  it  immediately  after  that  date.  Many  of  tho  details  of  the 
stone-work  belong  to  the  earlier  period,  and  resemble  very  much  those 
of  the  church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople.  The  central 
aisle  is  40  ft.  in  width,  the  side-aisles  16  ft.  each.  The  pillars  of  these 
support  a gallery  running  the  whole  length  of  the  church.  It  possesses 
a transept  like  the  Boman  basilicas,  and  a simple  apse  terminates  the 
central  aisle.  There  are  also  some  chapels  and  buildings  attached 
which  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  whole. 

1 The  only  nccount  of  these  rhurches  which  platen  attached  to  this,  hut  through  the  kind- 
has  been  published  is  in  Texier’s  Description  ness  of  the  author  1 have  had  access  to  his 
dc  1’Asie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.  There  are  no  original  drawing*. 
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Theso  two  churches,  both  by  their  style  and  arrangements,  might 
more  properly  be  called  Homanesque  than  Byzantine,  but  the  limits 
between  the  two  styles  are  so  imperfectly  defined  that  we  must  wait 
for  further  information  before  attempting  to  make  a classification. 

There  is  another  three-aisled  basilica,  now  called  Eski  Djouma  by 
the  Moslems.  It  has  an  inner  and  outer  nartliex,  each  about  23  ft.  in 
width.  Internally  the  church  is  137  ft.  long  by  50  in  width,  and  a 
gallery  runs  over  the  side-aisles. 

The  church  of  Agia  Sophia  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross, 
and  surmounted  by  a cupola  33  ft.  in  diameter.  The  choir  is  24  ft.  in 
length,  and  this,  w'itli  the  vault  of  the  church,  is  ornamented  with  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  painting  of  the  Transfiguration,  dating, 
with  the  church,  probably  from  the  7th  or  8tli  century. 

The  Apostles’  church,  of  about  the  same  date,  is  square  in  plan,  and 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  two  narthexes. 

The  church  of  St.  Bardias  was  constructed  987,  and  very  much 
resembles  the  contemporary  church  of  Monetes  Koras  at  Constantinople 
(woodcut  No.  787).  One  of  the  most  modem  apparently  is  that  of 
St.  Elie,  erected  in  1012  a.d. 

Tlieso  are  perhaps  the  principal,  but  they  are  only  a few  of  the 
monuments  of  this  city,  and  which,  if  fully  illustrated,  would  fill  up  a 
great  gap  in  our  illustrations.  Indeed  the  number  of  unnoticed  and 
unedited  monuments  in  this  one  place  justifies  more  and  more  the 
belief  that  the  materials  do  still  exist  for  restoring  entirely  the  records 
of  this  last  chapter  in  our  history. 

Greece. 

Them  are  no  doubt  numberless  churches  in  the  towns  und  villages 
of  this  district  which  would  fill  up  all  the  gaps  in  the  history  of  By- 
zantine architecture.  At  Mount  Athos  there  are  at  least  100  buildings 
of  various  sorts  and  of  all  ages,  but  all  these  are  as  yet  architecturally 
unknown,  being  only  described  in  words  that  convey  the  impressions 
of  their  authors,  but  not  the  forms  of  the  buildings.  licmains  of  great 
interest  may  probably  still  exist  in  those  towns  that  were  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ; and  though  we  may  hope 
at  some  future  period  that,  tlieso  may  be  added  to  our  illustrations  of 
art,  at  present  we  must  pass  them  by  to  speak  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  Greece,  which  are  better  known. 

Of  these  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  elegant,  though  one  of  the 
smallest,  is  that  formerly  known  as  the  Catliolicon  or  Cathedral  of 
Athens.  As  a cathedral  its  dimensions  are,  to  our  notions,  ridiculously 
small,  its  extreme  length  and  breadth  being  only  40  feet  by  25.  It  is 
interesting  as  being  probably  anterior  to  the  ago  of  Justinian,  and 
perhaps  the  oldest  Greek  church  now  in  existence.  There  are  so 
many  ancient  fragments  mixed  up  in  its  construction,  and  so  much  of 
the  ancient  artistic  feeling  of  Athens  pervades  its  forms,  that  we  may 
be  deceived  in  judging  of  its  age  from  its  style,  though  that  is  tho 
only  evidence  we  can  reason  from.  It  is  almost  the  only  Greek  church 
that  has  sculptured  instead  of  painted  decorations  externally,  and  the 
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depth  of  its  cornices  and  the  structure  of  its  roof  are  reminiscences  of 
a classical  age  very  rare  in  Byzantine  architecture.  This  church  is 
perhaps  the  most  profusely  decorated  externally  of  all  Byzantino 
churches,  which  are  plainer  in  this  respect  than  any  others.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  this  in  Constantinople  itself,  where  the  interior  was 
the  principal  object,  and  therefore  superbly  decorated ; but  the  case 
is  different  in  Greece,  where  both  in  Pagan  and  in  Christian  times 
the  cells  or  interiors  of  the  temples  are  extremely  small,  and  where 
the  worship  was  almost  wholly  external,  consisting  of  processions 
or  ceremonious  fetes  in  the  open  air.  In  these  countries  the  use 
of  the  Basilica,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  republican  idea  of  the 
people  assembled  within  tho  building,  was  almost  wholly  unknown. 
Still,  however  small  the  Greek  churches  might  be,  and  however  inca- 
pablo  of  containing  a large  congregation,  it  is  nevertheless  the  case 
that  all  the  decoration  is  confined  to  the  painting  and  mosaics  of  the 
interior,  while  the  exterior  (though  originally  painted  also) 
is  left  in  comparative  insignificance,  depending  on  its 
domes  and  general  outline  for  any  effect  it  may  produce. 

Tho  largest  and  finest  of  the  Athenian  churches  is  that 
of  St.  Nicodemus  (Panagia  Lycodcmo),  but  even  its  size  is 
very  insignificant,  its  extreme  breadth  being  only  45  feet 
and  its  length  (’>2,  and  the  dome,  which  is  supported  on  y! 

8 piers,  21  feet  in  diameter.  Still  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  internally  is  such  that  considerable  architectural  tlfi'n!/1" 
effect  is  obtained  with  even  these  small  dimensions,  and  tho 
points  of  support  are  so  proportioned  to  the  mass  as  to  give  it  a very 
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monumental  character : the  exterior  is  also  pleasing,  though  the  absence 
of  a cornice  gives  it  an  unfinished  appearance,  and  the  outline  of  the 
roof,  except  the  dome,  is  not  seen.  The  result  of  this  part  is  certainly 
unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  taken  as  a type,  both  as  to  style  and  dimen- 
sions, of  several  hundred  buildings  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Greek  church  during  the  middle  ages,  before  the  Western  style  began 
to  react  upon  the  architecture  of  the  East. 


7«.  Church  of  Panagia  Lycudemo.  Kruiu  A.  t.ciK»ir.  Knlurgvtl  scale. 


Of  a somewhat  later  age  and  different  style  is  the  church  of  the 
Virgin  at  Misitra  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
ancient  Sparta.  Its  dimensions  are  50  feet 
by  43.  It  possesses,  besides  the  orthodox 
porch,  an  open  lateral  arcade  and  a belfry, 
in  both  which  peculiarities  it  resembles  the 
churches  of  Sicily  more  than  those  farther 
North.  Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  at 
least  one  of  tlio  styles  of  building  in  Sicily 
in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  would  not  be 
more  properly  called  Byzantine  or  Greek  than  Gothic.  At  all  events, 
many  Sicilian  churches  display  so  great  a similarity  to  those  of  Greece 
that  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  connexion.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
evident  that  of  the  two  the  Eastern  was  the  older  and  influencing  style. 


Plan  of  Church  at  Miaitra. 
Scale  lot)  ft-  U*  1 lu. 
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794.  Church  at  Misitra.  From  Cauchalld,  Rgttftca  Byzantines  en  Grt'ee.  Enlarged  scale. 


Where  arcados  arc  used  externally  in  these  Greek  churches,  they 
are  generally  supported  by  pillars  of  somewhat  classical  look  crowned 
by  capitals  of  the  square  foliaged  form,  used  everywhere  to  support 
arches  in  the  early  styles  all  over  Europe,  and  the  windows,  when 
divided,  tako  merely  the  form  of  diminutive  arcados.  The  Byzantines 
never  attained  to  tracery ; all  their  early  windtrtvs  aro  simple,  round 
headed  openings.  These  afterwards  were  grouped  together  in  threes  and 
fives,  and  as  in  the  Gothic  stylo,  when  these  could  be  put  under  one  dis- 
charging arch, the  pier  was  attenuated  till  it  became  almost  a mull  ion, 
but  it  still  always  supported  a constructive  arch,  and  these  seem  never 
to  liave  had  a tendency  to  run  into  interlacing  forms  like  the  Gothic. 
The  universal  employment  of  mural  painting  in  Byzantine  churches, 
and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  painted  glass,  rendered  the  uso  of  such 
large  windows  as  tho  Gothic  architects  employed  quite  inadmissible  ; 
and  in  such  a climate  very  much  smaller  openings  sufficed  to  admit  all 
the  light  that  was  required.  Thus  tracery  would  in  fact  have  been  an 
absurdity.  The  Byzantine  architects  sought  to  ornament  their  win- 
dows externally  by  the  employment  of  tiles  or  colours  disposed  in 
various  patterns,  so  as  to  produce  a very  pleasing  effect,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  792)  illustrating  the  apse  of  tho  Panagia 
Lycodemo  at  Athens,  and  other  specimens  quoted  above. 

Occasionally  we  find  in  these  churches  projecting  porches  or  bal- 
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conies  and  machicolations , which  givo  great  relief  to  tho  general  flatness 
of  their  walls.  Theso  features  are  all  marked  with  that  elegance  so 
peculiar  to  the  East,  and  more  especially  to  a people  descended  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  speaking  their  language  in  considerable 
purity.  Sometimes,  too,  even  a subordinate  apse  is  supported  on  a 

brackct-liko  balcony,  so  as  to  form  a 
very  pleasing  object,  as  in  the  speci- 
men from  Misitra  shown  in  woodcut 
No.  795. 

On  the  whole  the  Byzantine  stylo 
may  be  said  to  be  characterised  by 
considerable  elegance,  with  occasional 
combinations  of  a superior  order,  but 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  the  country 
was  too  deficient  in  unity  or  science 
to  attempt  anything  either  great  or 
good,  and  too  poor  to  aspire  to  gran- 
deur, so  that  this  has  no  claim  to  rank 
among  the  great  styles  of  the  earth, 
except  indeed  through  the  buildings 
of  Justinian.  From  his  time  the  his- 
tory of  this  art  is  a history  of  decline, 
like  that  of  the  Eastern  Empire  itself 
and  of  Greece,  down  to  the  final  extinction  at  once  of  tho  empire  and 
of  the  stylo  under  the  successive  conquests  by  tho  Venetians  and  by 
the  Turks.  The  only  special  claim  which  the  Byzantine  stylo  makes 
upon  our  sympathies  or  attention  is  that  of  being  the  direct  descendant 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  As  such,  it  forms  a connecting  link  between 
the  past  and  present  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  in  itself  it  has 
sufficient  merit  to  reward  the  student  who  shall  apply  himself  to  its 
elucidation. 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 

The  celebrated  church  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  is  one  of  those 
exceptional  buildings  which  it  is  mo6t  difficult  to  classify  correctly. 
From  its  locality  and  size  it  ought  to  belong  either  to  the  late  Ro- 
manesque or  early  Gothic  style,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  former,  and  still  more  clearly  must  it  be  admitted  that  it  has  no 
affinity  with  the  other.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  at  the  period  at 
which  it  was  erected  Venice  belonged  much  more  to  the  Eastern  than 
to  the  Western  Empire,  though  situated  just  within  the  boundary  that 
is  generally  supposed  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  world.  Feu- 
dality never  was  established  within  tho  territories  of  the  republic ; all 
her  relations  were  with  tho  East,  and  her  great  national  cathedral  is  a 
fair  reflex  of  the  fact.  Not  only  is  its  design  purely  Byzantine,  but 
all  its  decorations  belong  to  the  same  school,  and  are  unlike  anything 
found  in  any  other  church  of  the  West. 

The  foundations  of  tho  church  woro  laid  in  the  year  977,  and  tho 
building  seems  to  have  been  completed  nearly  a centuiy  afterwards,  or 
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in  the  year  1071.  The  mosaics  and  interior  decorations  occupied  10, 
some  say  20  years  more,  so  that  it  was  not  dedicated  till  the  year 
1085  or  1094. 

Tho  building  then  completed  was  probably  only  the  cross  sur- 
mounted by  the  5 domes.  The  porticos,  which  surround  three  sides 
of  tho  nave,  wero  probably  added  afterwards,  though  within  the  limits 
of  the  next  century.  Tho  uppor  sides  of  the  vaults  were  at  this  age 
left  plain,  without  outer  covering  or  ornament,  liko  those  of  the 
Mono  tes  Koras  (woodcut  No.  787).  Tho  ogee  canopies  which  now 
surmount  them,  the  foliage  and  pinnacles  between  them,  all  belong  to 
the  florid  Italian  Gothic  of  the  14th  century.  These  details,  although 
not  quite  appropriate  to  the  style,  are  beautiful,  not  only  from  the  ex- 
quisite taste  with  which  they  aro  executed,  but  also  as  relieving  and 
adorning  the  plainness  of  the 
outline  of  the  facade  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

The  dimensions  of  the 
church  internally  are  205  ft. 
from  east  to  west  by  164  ft. 
at  the  transepts.  Externally 
these  dimensions  are  260  and 
215ft.,  and  it  covers  46,000  ft., 
so  that,  although  of  respect- 
able dimensions,  it  cannot  be 
called  a large  church. 

The  great  peculiarity  of 
its  design,  as  shown  in  the 
plan  (woodcut  No.  796),  is 
that,  like  St.  Front,  Perigeux 
(woodcut  No.  486),  it  has  5 
equal  sized  cupolas,  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a cross,  and 
resting  on  broad  arches  which 
run  back  to  the  walls ; but  to 
prevent  the  squareness  of  tho 
church  from  making  it  look 
either  too  short  or  too  low, 
the  central  aisle  is  circum- 
scribed with  screens  of  columns  which  have  no  constructive  uso,  and 
are  employed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  They  represent 
tho  screens  which  support  the  galleries  at  Sta.  Sophia,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  there  they  are  indispensable  parts  of  the  construction. 

The  great  glory  of  St.  Mark's  internally  is  the  truly  Byzantino 
profusion  of  gold  mosaics  which  cover  every  part  of  the  walls  abovo 
the  height  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  are  spread  over  every 
part  of  tho  vaults  and  domes,  being  in  fact  tho  real  and  essential  deco- 
ration of  the  church,  to  which  the  architecture  is  entirely  subordinate. 

Externally  its  great  beauty  consists  in  tho  profusion  of  marble 
columns  which  surround  and  fill  all  the  front  and  lateral  porches.  Like 
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those  in  the  interior  they  have  no  constructive  office  to  fulfil,  but  they 
arc  in  themselves  rich  and  beautiful,  and  are  most  picturesquely  dis- 
posed. 
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797.  Section  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  From  Cliicse  Principal  di  Europa. 


Our  knowledge  of  Byzantine  architecture  is  so  limited  that  we 
cannot  point  out  with  certainty  whence  the  design  of  this  church 
was  taken.  Tho  probability  is  that  it  was  copied  from  the  original 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Alexandria,  which  was  pulled  down  in  the  year 
829,  when  St.  Mark’s  body  was  brought  thence  to  Venice.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  many  of  tho  pillars  now  standing  at  Venice  were  at  the 
same  time  brought  from  the  church  at  Alexandria.  The  Venetians, 
moreover,  at  that  age  were  far  less  familiar  with  Constantinople  than 
with  the  great  Christian  capital  of  Egypt.  Consequently  it  is  to  that 
city  that  we  should  look  for  the  models  from  which  the  design  of 
St.  .Mark’s  was  taken,  were  it  not  that  all  architectural  monuments  at 
Alexandria  have  perished. 
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BYZANTINE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ASIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Churches  at  Ancyra  — Hierapolis  — Other  churches  — Armenia  — Cave  Churches  — 
Inkennonn  — Cathedral  at  Ani  — Decoration  — Tombs. 


There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  writing  an  account  of  the  Byzantine 
architecture  in  Asia.  This  does  not  arise  either  from  the  paucity  of 
examples  or  their  insignificance,  but  because  it  has  happened  here  even 
more  than  in  Europe  that  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  travellers ; and  the  few  examples  that  havo  been  pub- 
lished have  neithor  been  selected  as  the  best  suited  to  illustration, 
nor  havo  they  been  accompanied  with  such  discriminating  remarks  ns 
would  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  materials.  We  are  able  to  do 
little  more  than  to  point  out  the  leading  divisions  of  the  history  of  the 
style,  and  its  more  remarkable  features. 

The  history  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  great  periods  : — 

The  first  from  tho  timo  of  Justinian  till  the  rise  of  the  Seljukian 
dynasties  in  the  1 1th  century,  at  which  time  the  troubles  of  the  country 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  that  preceded  the  Crusades  put 
a stop  to  anything  like  church  building  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 

The  second  epoch  includes  about  three  centuries,  tho  11th,  12th, 
and  18th,  when  tho  Christians,  though  oppressed  in  the  west,  flou- 
rished in  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  tho  provinces  about  the  Caucasus,  till 
their  independence  and  power  were  destroyed  by  the  irruptions  of 
Gengis  Khan  and  his  successors. 

As  the  examples  of  the  first  period  are,  at  present  at  least,  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  will  bo  con- 
venient to  speak  first  of  them,  and  to  treat  Armenia  as  a separate 
architectural  province,  as  its  typical  style  is  not  found  farther  west, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  churches  exist  there  belonging  to 
the  earlier  epoch. 

When  we  consider  how  early  Christianity  was  adopted  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  how  important  tho  seven  churches 
of  Asia  became  in  the  very  first  centuries  of  our  era,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  tho  conclusion  that  largo  and  important  edifices  were  erected 
for  the  celebration  of  Christian  rites  even  before  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine ; and  so  strongly  and  so  well  did  men  build  in  those  days,  that 
it  is  almost  certain  that  remains  of  them  must  still  exist. 

But  when  the  conversion  of  Constantino  gave  distinction  and 
security  to  the  church,  and  when  the  example  was  set  by  the  mag- 
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nificont  churches  which  ho  erected  not  only  at  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, but  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  all 
the  more  important  churches  must  havo  been  extended  or  rebuilt,  and 
that  edifices  as  splendid  as  those  of  the  capital  must  have  adorned  the 
greater  provincial  cities.  All  that  are  at  present  known  of  these  are 
the  few  examples  quoted  in  the  chapter  on  Romanesque  architecture, 
to  which  they  properly  belong. 

Of  the  churches  which  belong  more  properly  to  the  Byzantine 
style,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  ascertain,  there  are  in  Asia  Minor  two 
types — one  a class  of  cupola  churches  with  a resemblance  to  Sta.  Sophia, 
and  another  without  cupolas,  which  look  much  more  like  modifications 
of  the  Basilica,  though  very  much  altered  from  that  original. 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  of  the  first  class  is  that  of  St.  (lenient 

at  Aneyra,  which  is  probably 
only  slightly  more  modern  than 
Sta.  Sophia ; for  although  the 
style  shows  more  completeness 
in  this  example,  and  greater  free- 
dom from  all  classical  trammels, 
that  is  probably  more  owing  to 
its  locality  than  to  its  ago,  being 
erected  in  a province  where  Ro- 
man buildings  were  scarce,  and 
where  probably  Christian  churches 
had  been  orcctcd  for  some  time 
previously'. 

As  will  bo  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  799),  its  dimensions 
are  small,  being  only  64  ft.  long  by  58  ft.  in  width.  In  its  centre 
it  is  crowned  by  a cupola  onlyT  17  ft.  in  diameter,  pierced 
with  eight  windows. 

Like  almost  all  the  churches  of  this  age  it  has  two 
narthexes  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  commu- 
nicating with  a sorios  of  broad  galleries  running  all  round 
the  church,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  female  part  of  the  congregation. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  two  circular  buildings 
which  were  detached  at  Pergamos  (woodcut  No.  402)  are  here  incor- 
porated with  the  design,  and  look  like  the  rudiments  of  tho  triapsal 
arrangement  that  was  afterwards  so  frequently  adopted. 

Another  church  very  similar  to  this  is  found  at  Myra,  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas.  It  exceeds  that  of  St.  Clement  in  size,  and  has  a double 
narthex  considerably  larger  in  proportion,  but  so  ruined  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  or  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  a part  of  the 
original  structure,  or  added  afterwards.  The  cupola  is  raised  on  a 
drum,  and  altogether  the  church  has  the  appearance  of  being  much 
more  modern  than  that  at  Aneyra. 

A third  church  of  the  same  class,  and  better  preserved,  is  found  at 
Trabala  in  Lycia.  It  is  of  the  same  typo  as  that  of  St.  Clement,  and 
similar  in  its  arrangements  to  Sta.  Sophia,  except  in  the  omission  of 


St.  Clement,  Aneyra.  From  a drawing  by 
Ed.  Falkencr. 
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the  semidomos,  which  seem  nover  to  have  been  adopted  in  tho  pro- 
vinces, and  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  bo  peculiar  to  that  church. 
Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  this  feature, 
it  appears  to  have  remained  dormant  till  re- 
vived by  tho  Turks  in  Constantinople,  and 
there  alone.1 

In  this  example  there  are  two  detached 
buildings,  either  tombs  or  Racristies,  of  an 
octagonal  form,  which,  except  in  largo  de- 
tached buildings,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  common  as  the  circular  till  after  the  time 
of  Justinian. 

If  the  second  description  of  churches  in 
Asia  Minor  are  as  common  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are,  this  circumstance  may 
force  us  to  modify  considerably  our  usual  definition  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture. The  buildings  in  question  either  are  of  an  age  anterior  to 
Justinian,  and  consequently  are  Romanesque,  or 
else  it  is  cortain  that  a class  of  churches  very  like 
basilicas,  and  without  cupolas,  co-existed  with  the 
domical  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  at  least  till  the 
doclino  of  tho  Christian  and  rise  of  tho  Mahometan 
religion  in  that  country. 

My  own  impression  is  that  they  should  bo  classi- 
fied with  tho  Romanesque,  but  so  little  is  known  of 
their  dates,  and  so  few  of  their  details  have  been 
drawn,  that  it  is  better  to  leave  tho  question  unde- 
cided till  more  is  known,  and  in  the  mean  timo  to 
class  them  simply  according  to  their  locality. 

The  two  finest  churches  of  this  class  known  are 
found  at  Hierapolis,  on 
tho  borders  of  Phrygia. 

The  largest  (shown  in 
plan,  woodcut  No.  801) 
is  a bold  vaulted  church 
in  three  aisles,  177  ft. 
long  internally  by  115 
wide ; its  central  aisle 
being  45’6  ft.  between 
tho  piers,  which  are 
massive  in  tho  extreme. 

The  other  shows 
more  design  in  its  ar- 
rangements, and  though 
smaller,  being  145  ft,  by 
89,  is  of  extremely  ele- 
gant design.  As  may 
be  seen  from  tho  section  (woodcut  No.  803),  the  wholo  construction  of 


Great  Church  at  UierapolU. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 
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the  church  rests  on  the  piers,  the  side  walls  being  inero  screens  carried 
up  to  the  point  where  the  lateral  vaulting  commences.  In  this  way 


and  perhaps  among  the  very  oldest  buildings  of  that  description.  No 
basilicas  in  tho  Bomancsquo  style  are  vaulted,  and  there  is  p reliably 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  bo  found  so  complete  as  this  till  we  arrive  at 
the  Gothic  age  after  Charlemagne.  This  church  has  every  appearance 
of  lielonging  to  an  earlier  period  than  that.1 

Besides  these  there  is  a church  at  Pinara,  50  ft.  by  81  internally, 
which  has  still  more  the  character  of  a basilica,  its  aisles  being 
divided  by  pillars  which  supported  a wooden  roof.  At  Ephesus 
there  are  remains  of  a very  curious  double  church,  but  so  ruined 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  plan.  The  western  church  is  in  plan 
liko  those  at  Ancyra  or  Trabala,  surmounted  by  a dome  40  ft.  in 
diameter.  Behind  this  on  the  samo  alignment  is  another  church, 
95  ft.  square,  exclusive  of  the  apse,  divided  into  three  aisles  by  pillars. 
It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  older  of  the  two,  to  which  the  other 
was  added. 

Another  interesting  group  of  churches  is  found  at  Derbe,  three  of 
wliich  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Falkener.  They  are  very  small,  tho 
largest  only  50  ft.  by  33.  Two  of  them  partake  of  the  basilica  form ; 
the  third  is  a small  church  with  cupolas. 

Tho  circular  form  does  not  6eem  to  bo  common  for  detached 
churches  in  these  provinces.  One  very  handsome  church  at  Hicrapolis 
is  circular  externally,  but  its  interior  is  brought  by  piers  into  the  form 
of  an  octagon,  which  supports,  or  once  supjiorted,  a dome  G8  ft,  in 
diameter,  the  internal  dimensions  of  the  whole  being  101  ft.  It  seems 
so  constructively  beautiful  that  it  probably  belongs  to  the  samo  age  as 
tho  smaller  of  tho  two  churches  at  the  sumo  place,  described  above 
(woodcut  No.  802). 

1 For  the  last  four  woodcuts  I am  in-  number  of  the  churches,  and  possesses  in- 
debted to  the  kind  ness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Kd.  formation  that  goes  far  to  supply  the  tleii- 
Kalkener,  who,  having  travelled  in  these  ciuncies  we  so  much  lament, 
countries,  lias  examined  and  drawn  a great 


803.  Section  of  Great  Church  at  Hierapniis.  Scale  50  ft.  to  1 In. 
From  a drawing  by  E.  Falkener. 


largo  semicircular  open- 
ings are  left  above  these 
screens,  wliich  admit  more 
than  a sufficiency  of  light, 
but  the  greater  part  of 
them  is  concealed  by  the 
deep  recesses  formed  by 
the  piers.  The  central 
vault  is  44  ft.  wide,  while 
those  intersecting  it  are 
so  much  smaller  tliat  they 
do  not  cut  into  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  un- 
pleasing. Altogether  this 
is  a very  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  a vaulted  basilica, 
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Thcro  is  another  circular  church  at  Derbe  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions,  but  probably  of  more  modem  date,  and  a third  at  Anti- 
phellus,  which,  judging  from  the  plan,  looks  more  like  an  erection  of 
the  Crusaders  than  anything  belonging  to  a more  ancient  period. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  a connected  history  of  the  Byzantine 
style  till  tho  details  of  these  churches  are  drawn  and  compared.  Wo 
may  bo  confident  that  a completo  series  of  examples  can  be  made  out 
by  tho  assistance  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Constantinople  and  elso- 
where,  the  dates  of  which  are  authentically  known. 


Armenian  Styi.e. 


804. 


I tuck -cut  Church  at  Inker- 
maun. 

From  Dubui*  do  Montpereux. 


The  eastern  or  Armenian  province  of  Byzantine  architecture  is  bet- 
ter known  than  the  western.  Still  the  subject  is  by  no  means  simple 
or  easy,  inasmuch  as  around  tho  roots  of  the 
Caucasus  aro  grouped,  and  apparently  have 
been  from  very  early  times,  representatives  of  J* 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  still  preserve  JU,  ® 
their  individuality,  and  with  it  their  styles  of  >1, 
art,  with  remarkable  tenacity,  but  which  the 
imperfect  data  at  our  command  do  not  enable 
us  to  distinguish. 

The  churches  hero  are  so  numerous,  and 
being  for  the  greater  part  still  occupied  by 
Christian  worshippers  aro  so  much  more  pro- 
minent. that  it  has  l>ecn  impossible  for  travellers  to  pass  them  over, 
although  the  ruined  and  deserted  edifices  in  the  Mahometan  districts 
on  the  moro  western  shores  of 
Asia  might  easily  be  overlooked 
by  those  not  specially  occupied 
with  tho  subject. 

Tho  series  here  commences 
with  a numerous  class  of  rock-cut 
churches,  which  are  certainly  ex- 
tremely curious  as  specimens  of 
Christian  art ; there  are,  how- 
ever, between  the  Caucasus  and 
Cape  Chersonese,  whero  Sebasto- 
pol now  stands,  a series  of  rock- 
cut  cities — not  cities  of  tombs  like 
those  of  Syria  and  elsewhere,  but 
dwellings  such  as  those  at  Ba- 
inian  and  farther  to  tho  eastward. 

Whether  these  were  monasteries 
or  ordinary  dwellings  is  by  no 
means  clear,  nor  is  it  quite  cer- 
tain that  some  of  them  were  not 

tombs.  My  own  improssion  is  that  they  aro  all  dwellings. 


805.  View  lu  Church  Cave  at  Inkennaim. 


Connected 
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with  those  was  the  celebrated  city  of  Panticapea,  surrounded  by  tumuli, 
which  are  Etruscan  not  only  in  extomal  form  and  internal  construc- 
tion, but  even  in  the  class  of  ornaments  found  in  thorn.  Most  of  the 
vases,  like  those  of  Etruria,  are  of  Greek  design.  In  all  tlieso  points 
these  tumuli  would  bo  as  appropriate  at  Tarquinii  as  hero. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  tho  age  of  the  Christian  excavations, 
but  they  seem  always  to  have  belonged  to  that  religion,  and  are  of  an 
early  and  simple  typo.  Some  are  square,  the  roof  supported  by  pillars 
in  the  centre ; some  of  the  form  of  the  basilicas.  In  India  wo  would 
call  them  Viharas  and  Chaityas,  and,  except  from  their  paintings,  would 
not  suspect  them  to  belong  to  another  faith  than  that  of  Buddhism. 


mug.  Cave  m liikermAiin.  From  I’ubuU  dr  Montpcrvux. 


The  largest  of  the  church  caves  in  the  Crimeu  appears  to  bo  one  at 
Inkermunn  (woodcuts  Nos.  804  and  805),  about  30  ft.  in  length,  and 
arranged  as  a small  basilica.  It  is  acconqtanied  by  square  apartments, 
intended  probably  for  religious  purposes  cquidly  with  the  principal  or 
church  cave  itself.  The  symbol  of  the  cross  is  so  deeply  cut  in  the 

screen  between  the 
pillars  as  to  show 
that  it  must  always 
have  been  destined 
for  Christian  wor- 
ship. Another  Rquare 
cave  at  Kirghast  has 
a church  now  built 
by  the  side  of  it,  and 
where  the  caves  are 
still  held  sacred, 
there  seems  gene- 
rally to  be  a struc- 
tural part  attached 
to  them.  Tlieso  ex- 
cavations are  scat- 
»W.  Section  ul  Ctiurch  *t  Pitxoundd.  Fmm  Dubois.  tered  jn  num_ 

hers  over  the  coun- 
try, and,  it  need  hardly  bo  added,  havo  been  only  very  imperfectly 
examined  as  yet. 
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Tlio  first  built  church  wliicli  wo  meet  with  in  these  regions  is 
that  at  I'itzounda  in  Abbassia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  (wood- 
cuts  Nos.  807-809).  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Justinian,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  structure  to  gainsay  this  opinion.  The  cupola, 
however,  must  have  been  rebuilt  in  more  modem  times,  and  the  arches 


804.  View  of  Church  at  Pilzuuud*.  From  Dubois. 


that  supported  it  remodelled  at  the  same  time.  Externally  it  is  devoid 
of  ornament,  except  what  is  obtained  by  the 
insertion  of  tiles  Isitween  the  stones,  which 
give  it  a gay  effect  of  colour,  and  the  windows 
and  projections  are  so  spaced  as  to  relieve  it 
from  heaviness.  Internally  both  its  plan  and 
section  are  remarkable  for  simplicity.  It  may 
be  described  as  a modification  of  tho  basilica 
on  a small  scale.  All  the  surfaces  are  left 
plain,  and  devoid  of  architectural  ornament,  so 
as  to  admit  of  tho  greatest  possible  amount 
of  painted  decoration,  much  of  which  still  re- 

. , ..  809.  l'Un  ol  Church  at 

mama  on  tho  halt-ruined  walls.  liuouuda. 

Tho  most  important  ecclesiastical  csta-  104  fL  “ ‘ ln- 

hlishment  in  this  jairt  of  tho  world  is  that  of  Etchmiusdin.  Here  aro 
four  churches  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  spots  where  rose  the 
two  arches  or  rainbows  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles  on 
which  Our  Saviour  sat  when  he  appeared  to  St.  Gregory.  They 
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consequently  ought  to 
rectangle  of  some  sort, 


H10.  Ilan  of  Chnrcb  at  Etch- 
raiaMlin.  Frum  Bro***L 
Scale  100  ft.  to  l in. 


be  at  the  four  angles  of  a square,  or 
but  this  is  far  from  being  tho  case.  The 
principal  of  those  churches  is  that  whose  plan 
is  represented  in  woodcut  No.  810.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  a largo  square,  surrounded 
by  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  is  on  tho 
whole  rather  an  imposing  edifice.  Its  porch 
is  modem : so  also,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  its  dome ; but  tho  plan,  if  not  the  greater 
part  of  the  substructure,  is  ancient,  and  ex- 
hibits tho  plainness  and  simplicity  charac- 
teristic of  its  ago.  The  other  throe  churches 
lay  claim  to  as  remote  a date  of  foundation  as 
this,  but  all  have  been  so  altered  in  modem 
times  that  they  have  now  no  title  to  anti- 
quity. 

One  other  church  in  this  part  of  the  world  seems  to  claim  especial 
mention,  that  of  Mokwi,  built  in  the  10th  century,  and  painted,  as  we 
lcam  from  inscriptions,  between  1080  and  1125.  It  is  a large  and 
handsome  church,  but  its  principal  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  dimensions  and  arrangement 
it  is  almost  identical  with  the  contemporaneous 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Novogorod,  showing  a 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  which 
will  bo  more  particularly  pointed  out  hereafter. 
It  is  now  very  much  ruined,  and  covered  with 
a veil  of  creepers  which  prevent  its  outward 
form  from  being  easily  distinguished. 

Besides  these  a number  of  churches  are  men- 
tioned by  travellers  as  belonging  to  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  Justinian  and  the  10th  century,  but  in  the 
absence  of  drawings  they  are  useless  for  our  purpose,  and  an  enume- 
ration of  their  hard  and  unfamiliar  names  would  interest  no  one.  From 
this  wo  pass  at  once  to  the  11th  century,  when  what  tve  have  called 
the  Armenian  style  appears  in  tolerable  completeness,  and  continued 
to  prevail  without  much  change  for  two  or  three  centuries. 

lire  principal  seat  of  this  stylo  is  Ani,  or  at  least  that  is  the  city 
which  has  been  oftenest  visited  and  described,  and  has  become  there- 
fore to  us  at  least  the  metropolis  of  tho  art. 

Tho  oldest  and  most  important  building  in  this  city  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which,  if  we  may  trust  the  inscription  on  its  face,  was  built  in 
the  year  1010.  Tho  small  church  near  the  river  was  about  a century 
later,  and  that  atDighour  near  Ani  dates  from  1240.  Comparing  tlieso 
buildings  by  tho  rules  by  which  wo  judgo  of  tho  age  of  architectural 
remains  in  Europe,  wo  should  exactly  reverse  tho  order  of  the  series, 
that  at  Dighour  having  nothing  but  heavy  round  or  horse-shoe  arches, 
with  columns  of  pseudo-classical  forms.  The  cathedral  at  Ani,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  pointed  arches,  coupled  columns,  and  has  every  ap- 


811.  I'lttti  of  Church  at  Mokwi. 
Scale  100  ft,  to  1 In. 
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pearance  of  having  felt  the  influence  of  the  Crusaders.  The  small 
church  at  that  plaeo  seems  intermediate  between  these  two.  These 
and  other  examples  quoted  above,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  pointed  arch 
was  ustal  by  tho  Christians  in  the  East  almost  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  was  abandoned  for  the  round  arch,  as  in  France,  at 
a period  when  the  Mahometans  were  carrying  its  application  to  tho 
greatest  degree  of  perfection.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  before 
tho '.history  of  the  pointed  arch,  as  existing  beforo  tho  Gothic  styles, 
can  be  written  with  anything  like  certainty.  The 
plan,  section,  and  elevation  (woodcuts  Nos.  812-814) 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ani  show  the  peculiarities  of  the 
style  with  tolerable  completeness.  It  is  not  large, 
being  only  70  ft.  by  110,  which  is  smaller  than  many 
parish  churches  in  this  country.  Its  style  is  remark- 
ably beautiful ; the  external  decoration  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  small  but  elegant  columns  attached  to  the 
walls,  and  supporting  arches  adorned  with  scrolls  of 
the  most  elaborate  details.  The  roof  is  always  in  these 
churches  broken  into  two  heights,  corresponding  with 
the  central  and  side  aisles,  and  the  transept  is  equally 
marked  in  the  roof,  though  not  in  the  plan.  Tho  most 
characteristic  feature  is  the  dome  or  cupola  which  crowns  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  cross  vaults.  In  Armenian  churches  it  is  always  supported 
by  a tall  drum,  and  the  outline  is  that  of  a straighLsided  cone  deeply 
indented  with  rectangular  flutes. 

Internally  the  coupled  piers  and  pointed  arches  of  this  cathedral 
recall  more  of  the  feel- 
ings of  European  art 
than  any  other  building 
of  this  neighbourhood, 
and  point  to  a style 
either  influencing  or 
influenced  by  a more 
Western  art. 

In  the  plan  it  will 
be  well  to  remark  the 
curious  mode  always 
employed  in  this  coun- 
try to  mark  the  apses 
externally,  not  by  pro- 
jections, but  by  angu- 
lar niches  sunk  in  the 
wall,  and  made  flush 

above  by  a small  but  8I3.  Section  of  Cathedral  at  Ani.  Scale  50  ft  to  1 in. 
richly  ornamented  arch. 

The  construction  of  the  more  solid  of  these  domes  will  be  under- 
stood from  tho  section  of  that  of  Dighour  (woodcut  No.  815),  which 
shows  an  elliptical  cone  internally,  with  a far  more  titan  sufficient  abut- 


812.  Plan  of  Cathe- 
dral at  Ani.  From 
Texier.  fecale  Km  ft. 
to  l in. 
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814.  Side  Elevation  of  Cathedral  at  Ant.  Enlarged  scale. 


ment  on  the  exterior.  It  is  indeed  so  timid  a form  of  construction 
that  one  might  feel  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  mistake  in 
the  date  usually  assigned  to  this  church. 

At  Sandjerli,  not  far  from  Ani,  is  found 
another  church,  which,  from  inscriptions 
translated  by  M.  Brosset,  and  from  sections 
given  by  him,  appears  to  belong  to  the  samo 
date  (10:i:J-1044),  and  to  possess  coupled 
columns  and  pointed  arches  like  those  of  the 
cathedral  of  Ani,  which  indeed  it  resembles 
in  many  points,  and  which  renders  the  date 
above  given  highly  probable. 

The  largest  and  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the  Armenian  style 
is  the  now  ruined  church  of  Kouthais  in  Mingrelia,  founded  1007.  It 
lias  neither  coupled  piers  nor  pointed  arches,  but  externally  is  orna- 
mented with  the  same  reed-like  pilasters  and  elaborate  frets,  which 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  very  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  that  at  Ani. 

In  the  works  of  Dubois  and  Brosset  the  plans  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  churches  are  given  besides  those  quoted  alxive.  They  arc  all 
small,  and  so  varions  in  their  arrangements  as  to  defy  classification,  at 
least  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  typical  form  may  be 
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816.  Church  at  Kouthais.  From  Dubois. 
Scale  100  ft  to  1 in. 


817.  Church  at  Bedochwlnt*.  From  B russet. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1 in. 


said  to  bo  that  shown  in  the  churches  at  Bedochwinta  and  Fitzounda, 
which  are  also  above  the  average  size  of  these  churches.  But  besides 
this,  some  are  square,  some  octagonal : in  others  polygons  of  every 
shape  and  variety  are  made  up  by  circling  smaller  domes  rouud  a 
larger  central  one,  not  on  each  face,  as  at  St  Mark’s  at  Venice,  but  at 
the  angles  and  alternate  sides.  Two,  three,  and  even  four  churches, 
are  sometimes  grouped  together 
side  by  side,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  symmetry.  None  are 
large  or  remarkable  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  plans.  Inter- 
nally they  were  always  painted, 
and  externally’  adorned  with  the 
reed-liko  columns  shown  in 
woodcut  No.  814,  and  their  win- 
dows and  openings  often  orna- 
mented with  minute  and  elabo- 
rate carving  more  like  joweller’s 
work  than  anything  designed  to 
be  executed  in  stone.  The  gene- 
ral character  of  these  decorations 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  speci- 
men shown  in  woodcut  No.  818, 
which  is  plain  compared  with 
some  examples  quoted  by  Dubois 
and  Brosset,  where  the  same  ela- 
borate intricacy  is  carried  to  an 
inconceivable  extent — so  much 
so  that  its  value  is  often  lost  from 
its  excessive  minuteness. 

In  Armenia  wo  find  frequent  instances  of  circular  or  polygonal 
churches,  a form  very  rare,  and  nearly  unknown,  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  great  Byzantine  architectural  province.  Here,  as  elsowherc,  they 


818.  Window  at  Kouthal*.  From  DuboU. 
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aro,  ho  far  as  I know,  always  tombs  or  connected  with  sepulchral  rites, 
and  aro  indeed  mere  amplifications  of  the  usual  tombs  of  the  natives  of 
the  country,  which  aro  generally  little  models  of  the  domes  of  Arme- 
nian churches  placed  on  the  ground,  and  from  which  the  domes  of  the 
Armenian  churches  were  probably  copied. 

Tho  most  elegant  of  all  these  that  have  hitherto  been  made  known 
is  one  found  at  Ani,  illustrated  in  woodcuts  Nos.  819  and  820.  Not- 
withstanding tho  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  this  is  one  of  tho  most 
elegant  sepulchral  chapels  known. 


8'2u.  Tomb  at  Anl.  From  Tcxler. 

fO  30  fort. 

I I 

Another  on  a larger  scale  (woodcut  No.  821)  is  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Layard’s  book.  This  tomb  shows  all  tho  peculiarities  of  the 
Armenian  style  of  the  11th  or  12th  century.  Though  so  much 
larger,  it  is  by  no  means  so  beautiful  as  the  last-mentioned  tomb  at 
Ani.  A further  refinement  is  introduced  here,  inasmuch  as  tho  reed- 
like  columns  are  tied  together  by  true-love  knots  instead  of  capitals,  a 
freak  not  uncommon  either  in  Europe  at  the  same  age,  or  in  the  East 
at  the  present  day,  but  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  as  an  archi- 
tectural expedient. 

Taken  altogether,  Armenian  architecture  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
eleganco  than  for  grandeur,  and  possesses  none  of  that  greatness  of 
conception  or  beauty  of  outline  essential  to  an  important  architectural 
stylo.  It  is  still  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
even  for  its  own  sake.  Its  great  title  to  interest  will  always  be  its 
ethnological  value,  being  tho  direct  descendant  of  the  Sassanian  style, 
and  tho  immediate  parent  of  that  of  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  stand- 


819.  Plan  of  Tomb  at  Anl.  From  Tt*xler. 
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ing  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  received  tlicnce 
that  impress  of  Christian  art  which  distinguished  it  from  the  former, 
and  which  it  transmitted  to  the  latter.  It  thus  forms  one  of  those  im- 
portant links  in  tho  chain  of  architectural  history  which  when  lost 
render  the  study  of  the  subject  so  dark  and  perplexed,  but  when  appre- 
ciated add  so  immensely  to  its  philosophical  interest. 


Tomb  at  Vanulian. 


From  lanyard  s Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
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The  history  of  architecture  in  Russia  is  one  of  those  departments  of 
the  subject  the  materials  for  which  still  remain  to  he  collected.  As  far 
as  any  inquiry  after  architectural  beauty  is  concerned,  this  is  of  very 
little  importance  ; but  the  historical  value  of  the  style  is  considerable, 
and  the  art  of  so  great  a nation  must  not  bo  passed  over  without  at 
least  trying  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  would  load  us  to  anticipate,  d 
priori,  that  nothing  could  exist  in  the  architecture  of  Russia  either  great 
or  beautiful.  For,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  conversion  of  Olga  (964) 
to  tho  accession  of  Peter  the  Groat  (1682),  with  whom  the  national  style 
expired,  tho  country  nevor  emerged  from  barbarism.  Torn  by  internal 
troubles,  or  devastated  by  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  tho  Russians  never 
enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  for  the  development  of  art,  and  the 
country  was  too  thinly  peopled  to  admit  of  that  concentration  of  men 
necessary  for  tho  carrying  out  of  any  great  undertaking. 

A second  and  more  imi>ortant  fact  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Russia 
belong,  principally  at  least,  to  the  Slavonian  race,  which  has  hitherto 
shown  itself  less  capable  of  architectural  development  than  any  other 
of  the  great  divisions  of  mankind. 

Even  according  to  their  own  traditions,  all  the  churches  at  Kieff, 
their  earliest  capital,  were  erected  by  Greek  architects ; those  of 
Moscow  by  Italians  or  Germans;  and  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  we 
know,  wore,  with  hardly  a single  exception,  erected  by  Italian,  German, 
or  French  architects.  And  these  last,  havo  perpetrated  caricatures 
of  revived  Roman  architecture  worse  than  arc  to  bo  found  anywhere 
else.  Bad  as  are  some  of  the  imitations  of  this  art  found  in  western 
Europo,  they  are  all  tho  work  of  native  artists,  they  are,  partially 
at  least,  adapted  to  the  climute,  and  common  sense  peeps  through  their 
worst  absurdities;  but  in  Russia  only  second-class  fore  ignore  have  been 
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employed,  and  the  result  is  a style  that  out-Horods  Herod  in  absurdity 
and  bad  taste.  Architecture  has  languished  not  only  in  Russia,  but 
wherever  the  Slavonic  race  predominates.  In  l’oland,  Hungary,  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  these  countries 
have  at  times  been  rich  and  prosperous,  there  is  not  a single  original 
structure  worthy  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  even  the  second-class 
contemporary  buildings  of  the  Teutonic  or  Celtic  races. 

A third  cause  of  bad  architecture  is  found  in  the  material  used, 
which  almost  universally  is  brick  covered  with  plaster,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tendency  of  plaster  architecture  is  constantly  to  extra- 
vagance in  detail  and  bad  taste  in  ovary  form.  It  is  also  extremely 
perishable,  which  opens  tho  way  to  repairs  and  alterations  in  defiance 
of  congruity  and  of  taste,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  everything 
like  archaeological  value  in  tho  buildings  that  still  remain. 

When  the  material  was  not  brick,  it  was  wood,  like  most  of  the 
houses  iu  Russia  of  the  present  day,  and  tho  destroying  hand  of  time, 
aided  no  doubt  by  fire  at  the  times  of  the  Tartar  invasions,  has  swept 
away  many  buildings  which  would  serve  to  fill  up  gaps  now,  it  is 
feared,  irremediable  iti  tho  history  of  this  art. 

Notwithstanding  till  this,  tho  history  of  architecture  in  Russia  must 
by  no  means  bo  considered  as  a blank,  or  as  entirely  devoid  of  interest. 
Locally  we  can  follow  the  history  of  this  style  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  Springing  originally  from  two  roots,  one  at  Constantinople, 
tho  other  in  Armenia,  it  gradually  extended  itself  northward  to  St. 
Petersburg.  It  first  established  itself  at  Cherson,  then  Kieff,  and 
after  these  at  Vladimir  and  Moscow,  whence  it  extended  to  tho  great 
commercial  city  of  Novogorod.  At  all  these  places 
it  maintained  itself  till  supplanted  by  the  rise  of  St. 

Petersburg. 

Though  the  Princess  Olga  was  baptized  in  9t>4, 
the  general  profession  of  Christianity  in  Russia  did 
not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Vladimir  (981-1015). 

He  built  the  cathedral  of  wood  at  Cherson  which  has 
perished.  At  Kieff  the  same  monarch  built  the 
church  of  Desiatiima,  the  remains  of  which  existed 
till  within  tho  last  few  years,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a modem  abomination.  Ho 
also  built  that  of  St.  Basil  in  the  same  city,  which, 
notwithstanding  modem  improvements,  still  retains 
its  ancient  plan,  and  is  nearly  identical  in  arrange- 
ment and  form  with  the  C&tholicon  at  Athens 
(woodcut  No.  790).  The  plan  (woodcut  No.  822) 
gives  a fair  idea  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  tho 
older  churches  of  Russia.  Tho  parts  shaded  lighter  are  subsequent 
additions. 

A greater  builder  than  Vladimir  was  Prince  Yaroslaf  (1019-1054). 
He  founded  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  Kieff  (woodcut  No.  823),  tho 
ruins  of  which  still  exist  there.  It  is  a good  specimen  of  tho  smaller 
class  of  churches  of  that  date. 
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His  groat  works  wore  the  cathedrals  of  Kiolf  and  Novogorod,  both 
dedicated  to  Sta.  Sophia,  and  with  tlio  church  at  Mokwi  quoted  above 
(woodcut  No.  8 1 1 ) form  the  most  interesting  group  of  Russian  churches 
of  that  age.  All  three  belong  to  the  11th  century,  and  are  so  ex- 
tremely similar  in  plan,  that,  deducting  the  subsequent  additions  from 
the  two  Russian  examples,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  identical. 
They  also  show  so  intimate  a connexion  between  the  places  on  the 
great  commercial  road  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Baltic,  that  they  point 
out  at  once  tho  line  along  which  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
style. 

Of  the  three,  that  at  Kieff ' (woodcut  No.  824)  is  tho  largest ; but 

it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  two 
outer  aisles  thero  are  subsequent 
additions,  and  that  the  original 
church  was  confined  to  the  re- 
maining seven  aisles.  As  it  now 
stands,  its  dimensions  are  185  ft. 
from  north  to  south,  and  180 
from  cast  to  west.  It  conse- 
quently covers  only  about  25,000 
ft.,  or  not  half  the  usual  dimen- 
sions of  a Western  cathedral  of 
*24.  PUn  of  Cathedral  at  Kieff.  Solo  100  ft.  to  1 111,  tllO  Same  class.  As  will  be  por- 

coived,  its  plan  is  like  that  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  so  far  as  the  central  aisles  aro  concerned. 
Its  lateral  extension  resembles  that  of  a mosque,  a form  very  unusual 
in  Christian  churches  in  other  countries,  but  which  here  may  be  a 
Tartar  peculiarity.  At  all  ovents  it  is  generally  found  in  Russian 
churches,  which  never  adopt  the  long  basilican  form  of  the  West.  If 
their  length  in  an  eastern  and  western  direction  ever  exceeds  the 
breadth,  it  is  only  by  taking  in  the  narthex  with  the  body  of  the 
church. 

Internally  this  church  retains  many  of  its  original  arrangements, 
and  many  decorations  which,  if  not  original,  are  at  least  restorations 
or  copies  of  those  which  previously  occupied  their  places.  Externally 
it  has  been  so  repaired  and  rebuilt  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  what 
belongs  to  the  original  work. 

In  this  respect  the  church  of  Novogorod  has  been  more  fortunate. 
Owing  to  the  early  decline  of  the  town  it  has  not  been  much  modern- 
ised. The  interior  of  the  church  retains  many  of  its  primitive  fea- 
tures. Among  other  furniture  a pair  of  bronze  doors  of  Italian  work- 
manship of  the  12th  century  closely  resemble  those  of  San  Zenone  at 
VTorona.  The  part  of  the  exterior  that  retains  most  of  its  early  fea- 
tures is  tho  eastern  end,  represented  in  the  woodcut  (No.  825).  As 
will  be  seen,  it  retains  the  long  reed-like  shafts  which  the  Armenians 
borrowed  from  the  Sassanians,  and  which  penetrated  even  to  this 

1 Alt  the  plans  ami  information  repainting  Russian  work  devotej  to  tin?  s .l-pvt,  prn- 
tlie  churches  at  Kieff  nro  obtained  from  u ruri-d  for  me  on  the  spot  hr  Mr.  Vipnole.*,  e’.K. 
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remote  comer.  Whether  the  two  lower  circular  apses  shown  in  the 
view  are  ohl  is  by  no  means  clear : it  is  probable  that  they  aro  at 
least  built  on  ancient  foundations.  The  domes  on  the  roof,  and  indeed 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  belong  to  a more  modem  date  than 
the  substructure. 

The  cathedral  of  Tehemigow,  near  Kieff,  founded  1024,  retains 
perhaps  more  of  its  original  appearance  externally  than  any  other 
church  of  its  ago.  Like  almost  all  Russian  churches  it  is  square  in 
plan,  with  a dome  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  four  smaller  cupolas. 
To  the  eastward  are  three  apses,  and  the  narthex  in  this  instance  is 
flanked  by  two  round  towers,  the  upper  parts  of  which  with  the  roofs 
have  been  modernised,  hut  the  whole  of  the  walls  remain  as  originally 
erected,  especially  the  end  of  the  transept,  which  precisely  resembles 
wliat  wc  find  in  Greek  churches  of  the  age. 

To  the  same  ago  belong  the  convent  of  the  Volkof  (1100)  and  of 
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Youriof  at  Novogorod,  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  and  several  others 
at  Kicff.  All  these  are  so  modernised  as,  except  in  their  plans,  to 

show  slight  traces  of  their 
earl)’  origin. 

Another  of  the  great 
buildings  of  the  age  was 
the  cathedral  of  Vladimir 
(1046).  This  is  said  to 
have  been  built,  like  the 
rest,  by  Greek  artists.  The 
richness  and  beauty  of  this 
building  have  been  cele- 
brated by  early  travellers, 
but  it  has  been  entirely 
passed  over  by  more  mo- 
dem writers.  From  this  it 
is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  its  ancient  form  is 
completely  disguised  in 
modem  alterations. 

MO.  Callicdrni  at  Tdwmigow.  From  IllMlu..  licit  In  The  ascendancy  of  Kicff 

liuAKiati'i.  wqs  of  short  duration. 

Early  in  tho  13th  century  the  city  suffered  greatly  from  civil  wars, 
fires,  and  devastations  of  all  sorts,  which  humbled  her  pride  and 
inflicted  on  her  such  ruin  as  she  nover  wholly  recovered  from. 
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Vladimir  was  after  this  the  residenco  of  tho  Grand  Dukes,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Moscow  became  the  capital,  and 
continued  to  be  so  till  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  hy  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  present  capital.  During  these  three  centuries  Moscow 
was  adorned  with  many  splendid  buildings,  which  almost  all  trace 
their  foundation  back  to  the  14th  century  ; but  as  fires  and  Tartar  in- 
vasion have  frequently  swept  over  tho  city  since  then,  few  retain  any 
of  tho  features  of  their  original  foundation,  and  it  may  therefore  j>er- 
liaps  be  well  to  see  what  can  bo  gleaned  in  the  provinces  before  de- 
scribing tho  buildings  of  the  capital. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  sketch-lwoks  of  travellers  or 
their  somewhat  meagro  notes,  there  are  few  towns  in  Russia  that  were 
of  any  importance  during  the  middle  ages  which  do  not  possess 
churches  said  to  bo  founded  in  the  first  centuries  after  its  conversion 
to  Christianity,  though  wliethor  tho  buildings  actually  existing  aro  tho 
originals,  or  how  far  they  may  have  been  altered  and  modernised, 
will  not  be  known  till  some  archieologist  visits  tho  country,  directing 
his  attention  to  this  particular  inquiry.  It  is  certain  that  though  the 
Russians  built  probably  a greater  number  of  churches  than  uny  nation 
of  Christendom,  like  the 
Greek  churches  they  were 
all  small.  Kiclf  is  said, 
even  in  the  age  of  Yaros- 
laf,  to  have  contained  400 
churches,  Vladimir  nearly 
as  many.  Moscow,  in  tho 
year  1600,  had  400  churches 
(of  which  37  were  in  the 
Kremlin),  and  now  pos- 
sesses many  more. 

Many  of  tho  village 
churches  still  retain  their 
ancient  features ; tho  exam- 
ple here  given  (woodcut 
No.  827)  of  one  near  N'o- 
vogorod  belongs  probably 
to  the  12th  century,  and  is 
not  later  than  the  13th.  It 
retains  its  shafted  apse,  its 
bulb-shaped  Tartar  dome, 
and,  as  is  always  tho  caso 
in  Russia,  a square  detached 
belfry,  though  in  this  in- 
stance the  latter  appears 
somewhat  more  modern 
than  the  edifico  itself. 

Woodcut  No.  828  is  the  type  of  a great  number  of  tho  old  village 
churches,  which,  like  the  houses  of  tho  peasants,  are  of  wood,  gene- 


828.  Village  Church  near  Tiarkoe  Solo.  From  Durand 
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rally  of  lugs  laid  one  on  the  other,  with  their  round  ends  interacting 
one  another  at  the  angles,  like  the  log-huts  of  America  at  the  present 
day.  As  architectural  objects  they  are  of  course  insignificant,  but 
still  they  arc  characteristic  and  picturesque. 

Intent  ally  all  the  arrangements  of  the  stone  churches  are  such  as 
are  appropriate  for  painted  rather  than  tor  sculptural  decoration. 
The  pillars  are  generally  large  cylinders  covered  with  portraits  of 
saints,  and  tho  capitals  plain,  cushion-liko  rolls,  with  painted  orna- 
ments. The  vaults  ore  not  relieved  by  ribs  nor  by  any  projections 
that  could  interfere  with  the  coloured  decorations.  In  the  wooden 

churches  tho  con- 
struction is  plainly 
shown,  and  of  course 
is  far  lighter.  In 
them  also  colour  al- 
most wholly  super- 
sedes carving.  The 
peculiarities  of  these 
two  styles  are  well 
illustrated  in  tho 
two  woodcuts.  Nos. 
829  and  830,  from 
churches  near  Kos- 
troma in  Eastern 
Russia.  Both  belong 
to  the  middle  ages, 
and  both  arc  fa- 
vourable K]icoiiuen8 
of  their  respective 
classes.  In  these  ex- 
amples, as  indeed  in 
every  Greek  church, 
tho  principal  object 
of  ecclesiastical  fur- 
niture is  tho  iconos- 
tasis or  image-bear- 
er. Tho  correspond- 
„2».  luterior  of  Chureb  ftt  Kostromn.  From  Inimnd.  mg  object  in  Latin 

churches  is  tho  rood 

screen  that  separates  the  choir  from  tho  nave.  The  rood  screen,  how- 
ever, never  assumed  in  the  West  tho  importance  which  tho  iconostasis 
always  possessed  in  tho  East,  Thero  it  separates  from  tho  church 
tho  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  from  which  the  laity  are  wholly  excluded. 
Within  it  tho  elements  are  consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests 
alone,  and  are  then  brought  forward  to  bo  displayed  to  tho  public. 
On  this  screen,  as  performing  so  important  a part,  the  Greek  architects 
and  artists  have  lavished  the  greatest  amount  of  care  and  design,  and 
in  every  Greek  church,  from  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  to  the  extremo 
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confines  of  Russia,  it  is  tho  object  that  first  attracts  attention  on 
entering.  It  is  so  important  that  it  must  he  regarded  rather  ns  an 
object  of  architecture  than  of  church  furniture. 

Tho  architectural  details  of  theso  buildings  must  bo  pronounced 
to  bo  had,  for,  even  making  every  allowance  for  difference  of  tasto, 
there  is  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  constructive  elegance  in  any  part. 
Tho  most  characteristic  features  are  tho  fivo  domes  that  generally 
ornament  the  roofs,  and  they  arc  pleasing  features  ; and  when  they 
rise  from  tho  ext  ratios,  or  uncovered  outside  of  tho  vaults,  they  certainly 
look  well.  Too  frequently  the  vault  is  covered  by  a wooden  roof,  and 
tho  domes  then  peer 
through  it  in  a man- 
ner by  no  means  to  bo 
admired.  Tho  details 
of  tho  lower  part  arc 
generally  bad.  The 
view  (woodcut  No. 

831)  of  a doorway  of 
the  Troitza  Monastery, 
near  Moscow,  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic. 

Its  most  remarkable 
feature  is  tho  baluster- 
liko  pillars  of  which 
the  Russians  seem  so 
fond.  Theso  support 
an  arch  with  a pendant 
in  tho  middle — a sort 
of  architectural  tour  tie 
force  which  tho  Rus- 
sian architects  prac- 
tised everywhere  and 
in  every  age,  but  which 
is  fnr  both  from  being 
beautiful  in  itself  und 
from  possessing  any 
architectur.il  propriety. 

The  great  roll  over  the  830.  Interior  of  Church  ue*r  Kostroma.  From  Dunuid. 
door  is  also  unpleasant. 

Indeed,  as  a general  rule,  wherover  in  Russian  architecture  tho  details 
are  original,  they  must  bo  condemned  os  ugly. 

At  Moscow  wo  find  much  that  is  at  all  ovents  curious.  It  first  bo- 
camo  a city  of  importance  about  tho  year  1304,  and  retained  its  pro- 
sperity throughout  that  century.  During  that  time  it  was  adonied  by 
many  sumptuous  edifices.  In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  tho  'Tartars,  and  it  was  not  till  tho  reign  of 
Ivan  111.  (1402-1505)  that  tho  city  and  empire  recovered  the  disasters 
of  that  period.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  edifice  now  found  in 
the  city  cun  date  before  tho  time  of  that  monarch. 
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In  the  year  147!*  this  king  dedicated  the  new  church  of  the 

Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  one 
Aristoteles,  a native 
of  Bologna  in  Italy, 
who  was  brought  to 
this  country  express- 
ly for  the  purpose. 
The  plan  of  it  (wood- 
cut  No.  832)  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  a Rus- 
sian church  of  this 
age.  Like  the  true 
Byzantine  churches, 
it  would  be  an  exact 
square,  but  that  the 
nartbex  being  taken 
into  the  church  gives 
it  a somewhat  oblong 
form.  There  is,  as 
is  almost  universally 

*»'•  Doorway  of  tbe  Truila  Monastery,  near  Moscow.  the  ca8e>  one  larg0 


dome  over  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  four 
smaller  in  the  four  angles.  The  great  ico- 
nostasis runs,  as  at  St,  Sophia  at  Kieff,  quite 
across  the  church ; but  the  two  lateral  cha- 
pels have  smaller  screens  inside  which  hide 
their  altars,  so  that  the  part  between  the 
two  becomes  a sort  of  private  chapel.  'This 
seoms  to  be  the  plan  of  tho  greater  number 
of  the  Russian  churches  of  this  age. 

But  there  is  one  church  in  Moscow,  that 
of  Vassili  (St.  Basil)  Blanskenoy,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the 
most  characteristic,  of  all  the  churches  of 
Russia.  It  was  built  by  Ivan  the  Cruel 
(1534-1584),  and  its  architect  was  a 
foreigner,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
from  the  West,  inasmuch  as  this  monarch 
sent  an  embassy  to  Germany  under  one 
Schlit,  to  procure  artists,  of  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  collected  150  for  his  service.  If, 
however,  German  workmen  erected  this 
building,  it  certainly  was  from  Tartar  de- 
signs. Nothing  like  it  exists  to  the  west- 
ward. It  more  resembles  the  Kylas  at  Ellora, 
or  the  Huths  at  Mahavellipore,  than  any  noy,  Moscow.  No  scale. 
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European  structure,  and  in  fact  must  be  considered  ns  almost  purely  a 
Tartar  building.  Still,  though  strangely  altered  by  time,  most  of  its 
forms  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Byzantine  stylo  as  certainly  as  the  details 
of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  to  the  Romanesque.  1 he  central  spire,  for 
instance,  is  the  form  into  which  the  Russians  had  during  fivo  centuries 


gradually  changed  the  straight-lined  dome  of  the  Armenians.  The 
eight  others  are  the  Byzantine  domes  converted  by  degrees  into  the 
bulb-like  forms  which  the  Tartars  practised  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  as  well 
as  throughout  Russia.  The  arrangement  of  these  domes  will  bo  under- 
stood by  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  833),  which  shows  it  to  consist  of  one 
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central  surrounded  by  eight  smaller  octagons,  raised  on  a platform 
ascended  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  beneath  which  is  a crypt.  The 
general  appearance  will  be  understood  from  the  woodcut,  for  words 
would  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of  so  bizarre  and  complicated  a building 
as  this  is.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  imagined  as  painted  with  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  its  domes  gilt  and  relieved  by  blue,  green,  and 
red,  and  altogether  a combination  of  as  much  barbarity  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  together  in  so  small  a space.  To  crown  the  whole, 
according  to  the  legend,  Ivan  ordered  tlio  eyes  of  tho  architect  to  be 
put  out,  lest  he  should  seo  to  surpass  his  own  handiwork. 

Towers. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  churches  themselves  arc  the  belfries 
which  always  accompany  them.  The  Russians  seem  nevor  to  havo 


Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  Moscow. 
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adopted  separate  baptisteries,  nor  did  they  affect  any  sepulchral  mag- 
nificence in  their  tombs.  From  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Scythians 
were  great  casters  of  metal,  and  famous  for  their  bells.  The  speci- 
mens of  casting  of  this  sort  in  Russia  reduce  by  comparison  all  tho 
great  bells  of  Western  Europe  to  insignificance.  It  of  course  becamo 
necessary  to  provido  places  in  which  to  hang  these  bells ; and  as  no 
featuro,  either  in  Ilyzantino  or  Armenian  architecture,  afforded  a hint 
for  amalgamating  tho  belfry 
with  the  church,  they  went 
to  work  in  their  own  way, 
and  constructed  their  towers 
wholly  independent  of  the 
churches  themselves.  Of  all 
those  in  Russia,  that  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  erected  by  tho  Czar 
Boris,  about  the  year  ltiOO,  is 
the  finest.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a cross  18  ft.  high,  stand- 
ing on  a crescent.,  as  is  uni- 
versally tho  case  on  all  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Its  total 
height  is  209  ft.  It  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  great  beauty, 
either  of  form  or  detail  ; but  it 
rises  boldly  from  the  ground, 
and  towers  over  all  tho  other 
buildings  of  tho  Kremlin. 

With  this  tower  for  its  prin- 
cipal object,  the  whole  mass 
of  building  is  at  least  pictur- 
esque, if  not  architecturally 
beautiful.  In  the  woodcut 
(No.  835)  it  is  shown  with  the 
belfry,  which  was  blown  up 
by  tho  French  previous  to 
their  retreat,  and  has  been 
Since  rebuilt,  and  with  a 
church  on  either  hand,  making 
up  tho  finest  group  in  the 
Kremlin. 

Besides  the  bell-tower  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  adorn- 
ed with  towers,  not  meant  836.  Tower  of  Boris,  Kn-mlin,  Moscow. 

merely  as  military  defences, 

but  as  architectural  ornaments,  and  which  remind  us  more  of  those 
described  by  Josephus,  ns  erected  by  Herod  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Ono  of  those  towers  (woodcut  No.  830),  built  by  the  same  Czar  Boris 
who  erected  that  last  described,  is  a good  specimen  of  its  class.  It 
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is  one  of  tho  principal  of  those  which  give  to  tho  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
so  peculiar  and  striking  a character. 

Thefee  towers,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  tho  Kremlin  of  Moscow. 
Every  city  had  its  Kremlin  in  Russia,  as  every  one  in  Spain  had  its 
Alcazar,  and  all  wero  adorned  with  walls  deeply  machicolated,  inter- 
spersed with  towers.  Within  this  were  inclosed  5-domed  churches 
and  belfries,  just  as  at  Moscow,  only  of  course  on  a scale  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  tho  city,  and  it  would  bo  easy  to  select  numerous 

illustrations  of  the  sort. 
They  are  all  very  much 
like  one  another,  nor  have 
they  sufficient  beauty  to 
require  ns  to  dwell  long 
on  them.  Their  gateways, 
however,  aro  frequently 
important.  Every  city  had 
its  porta  santa,  deriving 
its  importance  either  from 
some  memorable  event,  or 
from  miracles  wrought 
there,  and  being  the  tri- 
umpjial  gateways  through 
which  all  processions  pass 
on  state  occasions. 

The  best  known  of 
these  is  that  of  Moscow, 
beneath  whose  sacred  arch 
even  the  Emperor  himself 
must  uncover  his  head  as 
ho  passes  through ; and 
which,  from  its  sanctity 
as  well  as  its  architectural 
character,  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  among  the 
antiquities  of  Russia. 

So  numerous  are  the 
churches,  and  generally 
speaking,  tho  fragments 
of  antiquity  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  would  bo  easy 
to  multiply  examples  to 
almost  any  extent.  Those 
quoted  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  certainly  not  only  the  finest  architecturally,  but  also  the 
most  interesting  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  of  those  which  have 
yet  been  visited  and  drawn,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  others 
eithor  more  magnificent  or  more  beautiful  still  remain  undescribed. 
This  being  tho  case,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  Russia  contains  nothing 


Holy  Gate,  Kremlin,  Moscow. 
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that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  cathedrals,  or  oven  the  parish 
churches  of  Western  Europe,  either  in  dimensions  or  in  beauty  of 
detail.  Evory  chapter  in  tho  history  of  architecture  must  contain 
something  to  interest  the  student : but  there  is  none  less  worthy  of 
attention  th:in  that  which  describes  tho  architecture  of  Kussia,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  account  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
this  j>oople,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  wealth  which  has 
been  lavished  on  the  numberless  hut  insignificant  buildings  which  are 
found  in  evory  comer  of  the  empire. 
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AARHUUS. 

A. 

Aarhuus,  church  of,  931. 

Abayagiri,  tope,  41. 

Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  Caen,  see  St.  Stephen’s. 
Abbaye  des  Dames,  Caen,  648. 

Abbeys , Burguudian,  652. 

Abencerrages,  hall  of  (Alhambra),  463. 
Abcrbrothock , 909. 

Aberdeen,  cathedral  of,  907. 

Abo,  church  at,  931. 

Absalom,  tomb  of,  at  Jerusalem,  353, 

Abu,  Mount,  temples  on,  OIL 
Achmet,  mosque  of,  467. 

Adbuih  mosque,  at  Gour,  424. 
jEgiwi,  temple  at,  263. 

Aerschot,  724. 

Afghanistan , topes  in,  12, 

Aghadoe , gateway  at,  918. 

Agnese,  Sta.,  basilica  of,  492. 

Agra,  mosque  at,  431.  Taje  Mehal  at,  436. 
Palaces  at,  444.  447. 

Agrigentum,  temples  at,  264.  Telamones 
at,  275.  Great  temple  at,  277,  279. 
Ahmedabnd,  mosques  at,  426. 
Aigues-Mortet,  castle  of,  717. 

Ail l» is,  church  at,  624. 

Aj until,  tee  nt,  L9.  Caves  at,  28*  33. 
Pillars  nt,  38*  31L 

Ait-la-  Chapcllc,  cathedral  of,  563.  Choir 
at,  iXL 

Aizani,  temple  of,  205. 

Akbar , reign  of,  116.  His  buildings,  429. 
Palaces  of,  445. 

Aksah,  El,  mosque  at  Jerusalem,  383. 
Alhcrca,  court  of  (Alhambra),  460, 

Alby,  cathedral  at,  616. 

Alcantara,  Homan  bridge  at,  365. 

Alcazar  at  Seville,  460. 

Alcdbaqa,  church  at,  836. 

Alet,  church  at,  603. 

Alhambra,  460. 

Allahabad,  pillar  at,  Z.  Palace  at,  446. 
Altcnbnrg,  church  at,  739. 

Altumsh,  tomb  of,  433. 

A!  war,  cenotaph  at,  118. 

Amltrogio,  San,  Milan,  538. 

Amcnophis  111.,  temples  of,  234.  Tomb  of, 
244. 

America,  Central,  architecture  of,  144. 
Pyramids,  147.  Ornament,  149.  Pa- 
laces, 150.  Hoofs,  152. 

Amiens,  cathedral  of,  669.  Faqade  of,  676. 

Buttress  at,  706.  Stalls  at,  713, 

Amoy,  gateway  at,  138. 

Amphitheatres , Roman,  325. 

Amramti,  tope  at,  13, 

Amntn,  mosque  of,  387. 


ASSYRIA. 

Ancura,  churches  at,  966. 

Andcmach,  weigh  tower  at,  7 62. 

Andrew's,  St.,  cathedral,  907. 

Angelo , St.,  castle  of,  see  Hadrian,  mole  of. 
Angers,  cathedral  at,  626.  St.  Trinite  at, 
627.  Arches  at,  632.  Castle  of,  633. 
Angouleme,  cathedral  of,  615. 

Ani , mosque  at,  402.  Cathedral  at,  972. 

Tomb  at,  976. 

Anjou,  architecture  of,  626. 

Anteralas,  ILL 
Antioch , church  at,  523* 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  temple  of,  304,  310. 
Antrim,  round  tower  at,  921. 

Antwerp  cathedral,  724.  Church  of  St. 

Jacques,  725.  Exchange,  733. 
Anuradhapoora , 40. 

Apollinare,  San,  ad  Classem,  Ravenna,  494, 
495.  Tower  of,  518. 

Apollinare,  San,  Nuovo,  495. 

Apollonopolis  (Edfou),  237. 

Apses,  Lombard,  539.  Distinguished  from 
chevets,  618. 

Apulia , architecture  of,  802.  Castles  in, 

807. 

Aqueducts , Roman,  364. 

Aquitaine,  style  of,  612.  Cupolas,  614. 

Chevets,  618.  Spires,  621. 

Arcades,  Roman,  306.  At  Spalntro,  358. 
Saracenic,  390. 

Arch,  invention  of,  251.  In  Egypt  and  at 
Nineveh,  252.  Of  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Rome,  253.  At  Meroe,  254.  Pointed, 
Etruscan,  294.  Circular,  Roman,  30Q. 
Sassaniau,  37 3.  Pointed,  Saraceuic,  379. 
In  mosque  at  Cairo,  388. 

Arches,  triumphal,  334.  Saracenic  at  Old 
Delhi,  419. 

Architects,  Gothic,  665.  666. 

Architecture , definition  of,  xxv.  Prospects 
of,  lv. 

Ardmore,  chapel  nt,  917.  Round  tower  at, 

923. 

Arian  race  in  India,  2. 

Arles,  amphitheatre  at,  330.  Church  of 
St.  Trophhne  at,  601.  Tower  at,  608. 
Cloister  at,  610. 

Armenia , scarcity  of  remains  in,  368. 
Armenian  style,  969. 

Arpino,  gateway  at,  294. 

Arttns,  tomb  of,  294. 

Asia  Minor,  architecture  of,  206. 

Asoka,  4.  Pillars  of,  Z. 

.Assisi,  church  at,  769. 

Assos,  gateway  at,  259. 

Assyria,  races  of,  162.  History  of,  163. 
Palaces,  165.  Their  situations,  168. 
Arrangement  of,  171.  Decoration  of, 

3 8 . 
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ARTEC'S. 

172,  177.  Modern  dwellings  of,  174. 
Architecture  of  ephemeral,  178.  Sculp- 
tures, 179. 

Astecs,  145. 

Asti,  baptistery  at,  534.  Church  at,  768. 

Tower  at,  786.  Porch  at,  789. 

Atala  Mesjid  at  Jaunporc,  424. 

Athens,  temples  at,  sec  Parthenon,  fee. 
Roman  architecture  at,  31 4.  Cathedral 
of,  958.  Church  of  St.  Nicodemus  at,  959. 
At  reus,  tomb  of,  257. 

Atrium,  360. 

Augsburg , cathedral  at,  7 52. 

Augustus,  tomb  of,  341. 

Avignon,  Notre  Dame  at,  600. 

Aurangabad , tomb  at,  439. 

Aurungzebe,  tomb  of,  438. 

Autun,  Roman  gateway  at,  336.  Cathedral 
of,  654,  685. 

Auvergne,  architecture  of,  634.  Vaults,  635. 

Che  vets,  636. 

Auxcrrc,  cathedral  of,  682. 

Azhar , El,  mosque,  391. 

B. 

Baalbec,  temples  at,  314. 

Babylon,  mounds  of,  182.  Age  of  buildings 
at,  186. 

Babylonia , 181. 

Bacharach,  chapel  of,  7 55. 

Balagne,  cave  at,  2AIL 
BaVLichino  at  Milan,  539. 

Ballyromney  Court,  927. 

Balustrades,  Buddhist,  LL 
Bamberg,  cathedral  at,  752. 

Baptisteries,  483.  Romanesque,  509.  Lom- 
bard, 534.  German,  566. 

Barcelona,  cathedral  of,  832. 

Bar  kook,  Sultan,  mosque  of,  39 1 . 

Bari,  church  of  San  Nicola  at,  802.  Its 
crypt,  807.  Cathedral  at,  8o3. 

Barr  ah  Du  tries,  432. 

Barrolli , temple  at,  112.  Pillar  in,  115. 
Basilicas,  Roman,  317.  Provincial,  32 1 . 
Doubtful  origin  of,  323.  Romanesque, 
481.  Of  Rome,  table  of,  485.  German, 
568.  In  Asia  Minor,  967. 

Basle , doorway  at,  555. 

Bass(P,  temple  at,  279. 

Basse  (Euvre  at  Beauvais,  640. 

Batalha,  church  of,  834. 

Baths , Roman,  330.  Saracenic  (Alhambra), 
463. 

Battlements , Irish,  926. 

Baugh , cave  at,  34. 

Bayeux,  cathedral  at,  649.  Spires  at,  710. 
Bays , 701. 

Bazas , cathedral  of,  686. 

Beauvais,  Basse  (Euvre  at,  64Q.  Cathedral 
at,  678. 

Bedochwinta , church  nt,  975. 

Bcejapore,  439.  Tomb  of  Mahomet  nt, 
440.  Other  remains  at,  443. 

Behar  caves,  29j  31 . 

Belem,  remains  at,  834. 

Belgium,  Architecture  of,  718.  T ransi-  I 

tional  period,  723.  Pointed  Gothic  i 

I 


BUTTRESSED. 

churches,  724.  Civil  architecture,  728. 
Municipal  halls,  729. 

Bells,  first  use  of,  519.  Russian,  989. 
Benares , temple  at,  1 14.  Balcony  at,  120. 
Ghit  at,  121. 

Beneventum,  arch  of  Trajan  at,  334. 

Bengal  caves,  31. 

| Beni  Hassan,  tomb  at,  226. 

1 Bergamo , porch  at,  789. 

Berne,  openwork  towers  at,  745. 

Besangon,  church  at,  656. 

Bethlehem,  church  nt,  524. 

Biban  el  Melouk,  tombs  at,  243. 

BUsah,  topes  at,  10. 

Bimcran,  toj>e  at,  1 6. 

Bindrabun , temple  at,  1 1 6. 

Birs  Nimroud,  162. 

Bit  tout  o,  cathedral  at,  805. 

Black  Prince,  tomb  of  at  Canterbury,  851 . 
Bobanesxcar,  temple  at,  lo8. 

Bocherville , church  of,  644. 

Bois  le  Due,  church  of,  941. 

Bologna,  church  of  San  Stephano  at,  545. 

Cathedral  of,  776. 

Bonarieh  at  Wurka,  186. 

Bonn,  baptistery  at,  566. 

Bordeaux,  cathedral  of,  617,  684. 

Bornholm , churches  at,  929. 

Boro  Bud/lor,  temple  of,  56. 

Borsippa,  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at , 1 82. 
Bo-tree,  worship  of,  33,  45. 

Bouddha  La,  monastery  of,  ILL 
Bonrges,  cathedral  of,  686.  House  nt,  715. 
Boiclees,  122. 

Brackets,  Indian,  37,  95,  1 20. 

Braga,  church  of,  836. 

Brahmanical  religion,  $7. 

Brambanam,  57. 

Brazen  monastery  of  Ceylon,  43. 

Brechin , round  tower  at,  921. 

Brescia , circular  churches  at,  546.  San 
Francesco  at,  782.  Ornamental  brickwork 
at,  794. 

Brick  architecture,  Pomeranian,  936.  Of 
Holland,  941.  Russian,  979. 

Brickwork , ornamental  (Italy),  794. 

Bridges,  arches  over,  338.  Roman,  369. 
Brindisi,  circular  church  at,  8o6. 

Brolettos , 791. 

Brou  en  Bresse,  church  of,  694. 

Bruges , chapel  of  St.  Sang  at,  722. 

Brussels,  window  at,  723.  St.  Gudulc  at, 
724.  Belfry  nt,  728.  Townhall  at,  731. 
Buddhism,  origin  of,  3*  In  Ceylon,  4£L  In 
Burmah,  48*  In  Java,  56*  In  Thibet, 
61.  Strife  of,  with  Hinduism,  87. 
Buddhist  architecture,  tL  Relic  worship,  9* 
Priesthood,  31* 

Bunds,  123* 

Burgos,  cathedral  of,  825. 

Burgund,  church  of,  934. 

Burgundy,  architecture  of,  651.  Abbeys, 

652. 

Burmah,  Buddhist  architecture  in,  48. 
Buttresses,  346.  Internal,  617.  French 
Gothic,  675.  Principle  of,  705.  Flying, 
706. 
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BYZANTINE. 

Byzantine  architecture,  943.  Domes,  946.  i 
Pendentim,  947.  Orders,  9.f>  I . Roofs, 
954.  In  CJreece,  958.  Architecture  in 
Asia,  965.  Armenian  style,  969. 

c. 

Cabal,  pillars  in,  5*  Topes  near,  15, 

Cd  d’Oro  at  Venice,  798. 

Cctcilia  if  etc  l la,  tomb  of,  341. 

Caen , St.  Stephen’s  at,  <>44.  Abbave  des 
I Himes  at,  G4H.  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  at, 
048.  St.  Pierre,  spires  of,  709. 

Cicsars,  palace  of,  353, 

Cairo,  mosques  at,  387.  389, 

Cairo,  Old,  mosque  at,  384. 

CnmbrUUje,  King’s  Col  lege,  see  Kiug’sCoIlege. 

Campaniles,  547.  784. 

Canosa,  tomb-hou.se  at,  800. 

Carnage , Jaina  temple  at,  5iL 

Canterbury , Lanfranc’s  cathedral  at,  849. 
Kebuildings  of.  850.  Description  of  .‘•axon 
cathedral  at,  844.  Early  pointed  arches 
at,  845. 

Capilta  mnior  of  Spanish  cathedrals,  823. 

Capitals,  Buddhist,  2*  Persian,  190.  Egyp- 
tian,  220,  227,  228.  Ancient  Corinthian, 
2ti7.  Doric,  208.  Ionic,  971.  Corinthian, 
273.  Roman,  302.  303.  At  Gelnhausen, 
388.  In  cloister  at  Elne,  611.  French 
Gothic,  711.  Byzantine,  931. 

Capua , amphitlieatre  at,  398. 

Caracalla,  baths  of,  33 1 . 

Caravanserais , 4 1 0. 

Carcassonne , church  of,  6o4.  Castle  of,  716. 

Carlisle , east  window  at,  664. 

Caryatides , 274. 

Casa  de  la  Monjas,  1 30. 

Casa  del  Gubenuulor,  131- 

Cashet , Cormac’s  chapel  at,  917.  Roof  of,  919. 

Cashmeer,  124. 

Oistet  d’  Asso,  tombs  at,  289. 

Cartel  del  Monte,  8o7. 

Castles,  Spanish,  838. 

Cast  reuse  amphitheatre,  330. 

Cathedrals , comprehensiveness  of,  677. 

Catholieon  at  Athens,  938. 

Caves,  Buddhist,  22*  Temples,  23*  Monas- 
teries, 40*  Of  Bengal,  31*  In  Western 
India,  33.  Ornamentation  of,  33*  In 
Ceylon,  47.  At  Ellora,  1 13.  Egyptian, 
241.  Etruscan,  289.  At  Petra,  ;149. 
At  Jerusalem,  332.  Armenian,  969. 

Cefalu , cathedral  of,  813. 

Cells,  Greek,  275.  Roman,  310. 

Celtic  remains  in  Ireland,  91 3. 

Cenotaphs , Indian,  117. 

Certosa , 781. 

Cerrctere,  tomb  at,  291. 

Ceylon,  Buddhist  remains  in,  40. 

Chaityas.  See  Temples,  Indian. 

Chamatf  bridge  at,  338. 

Chnmhon,  chapel  at,  637. 

Chandracati , Jaina  temples  at,  15.  Temple 
at,  ILL 

Chanjuju , building  at,  149. 

ChaOris,  1 12. 

Chapter-houses,  English,  685. 


CONVENTS. 

j Chortle  sur  Loire,  church  of,  688. 

Charola  in  Portuguese  churches,  836. 
Charroux,  church  of,  620. 

Chartres,  cathedral  at,  669,  670.  Facade 
of,  673.  Window  at,  697,  699.  But- 
tress at,  706.  Spire  of,  706.  Inclosure 
of  choir  at,  713. 

ChehU  Minor,  Persepolis,  190,  193. 
Chemnitz,  doorway  at,  760. 

Cheops,  pyramid  of,  21 8. 

Chepheren , pyramid  of,  916. 

Cheras , the,  66. 

Chevets , 618.  Development  of,  621. 
Chiaratallc,  dome  at,  773. 

Chichen  Itza,  apartment  at,  132. 

Chichester  cathedral,  832.  Spire  of,  836. 
Chillumbrum,  pillared  hall  at,  95. 

China,  architecture  of,  133.  Pagodns,  1 33. 
Pailoos,  137.  Tombs,  138.  Houses,  140. 
Temples,  142. 

Chittore,  towers  at,  51* 

Chains. , the,  66. 

Choluta , pyramid  of,  147. 

Choultries,  94* 

Chuttries , 117. 

Christum  arch  it  e<  turc,  473. 

Cimborio  in  Spanish  churches,  820. 

Circular  churches  of  Germany,  363.  Pro* 
venial,  607.  Pointed  German,  736.  Ita- 
lian Gothic,  784.  At  Sulonica,  937.  In 
Armenia,  973. 

Civic buildings,  Belgian,  728.  Italian  Gothic, 

790. 

Clemente , San,  basilica  of,  484. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  arch  of,  233. 

Cloisters  at  Zurich,  534.  Provencal,  6o9. 
In  Aquitaine,  625.  Sicilian,  814,  il£ 
Spain  and  Portugal,  636. 

Clugny,  Hotel  de,  Rouen,  7 1 3. 

C 'tuny,  abl>ey  church  at,  633.  House  at,  714. 
Coata,  island  of,  157. 

Cobem,  chajK*l  at,  367. 

Cocos , castle  of,  838. 

Cocumella  tomb,  293. 

Coimbra , churches  at,  836. 

Cologne , Sta.  Maria  in  Capitolio  nt,  379. 
Apostles’  Church,  379.  St.  Martin’s,  379. 
St.  Gereon’s,  381,  733.  Houses  in,  39 1 . 
St.  Cunibert’s,  735.  Cathedral,  739. 
Guildhall  at,  761. 

Colombo,  gateway  at,  94. 

Colosseum.  See  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
Colour , architectural,  xlvii,  see  Decoration. 
Columbaria,  342. 

Combaconum,  gate  pyramid  nt,  94. 

Como , duomo  at,  762.  Broletto  at,  792. 
Composite  order,  305.  Arcades,  306. 
Concord,  temple  of,  303,  310. 

Condestab/e , thaj*d  of,  at  Burgos,  826. 

I Constantine. baptistery ofr 344.  Tomb  of,  309. 
Constantinople,  conquest  of,  404-  Mosques 
nt,  465.  Churches  at.,  943.  Sta.  Sophia’s, 
948.  Other  churches  in,  934-956. 
Construction , ornamental,  xxviii,  xxxv. 

French  Gothic,  711. 

Coiopies,  church  of,  616. 

Concents,  German,  390. 
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CORBELS. 

Corbels , French,  711. 

Cordoba , mosque  at,  452. 

Corinth,  Doric  temple  at,  262. 

Corinthian  order,  266,  273.  Homan,  303. 
Cornelia  family,  sepulchre  of,  343. 

Coney,  abbey  of,  569. 

Costanza , Sta.,  tomb  of,  344,  509. 

Coney , Chateau  of,  716. 

CoutaMJS,  cathedral  of,  681.  Spires  at,  710. 
Cremona , Toraccio  at,  788.  Palace  of  Juris- 
consults at,  791. 

Crimea , Church  caves  of,  970. 

Cruas,  church  at,  609. 

Crypt  at  Gollingen,  563.  At  Bari,  8Q7. 
Of  Rochester,  852.  Of  St  Stephen’s, 
Westminster,  871.  At  Glasgow,  899. 
Ctesiphon , remains  of,  374. 

Cuenga,  cathedral  of,  832, 

Cunault , church  of,  632. 

Cupolas  at  St.  Mark’s,  963. 

Cussi,  column  at,  340. 

Cut tacky  cave,  32. 

Cuzco  (Peru),  walls  of,  158. 

Cyrene , rock-cut  tombs  at,  353. 

Cyrus,  tomb  of,  199. 

D. 

Damascus,  mosque  at,  386.  Church  of  St. 

John  at,  529. 

Dambool , caves  of,  47. 

Dams  ( Indian),  123. 

Dandour , cave  at,  242. 

Dantzic,  churches  at,  939. 

Darius,  palace  of,  192.  Tomb  of,  192. 
Decoration  (in  mural  painting),  xlvii.  Buddh- 
ist, 25.  Chinese,  141.  In  the  Parthenon, 
270.  At  Pompeii,  362.  Sassanian,  370. 
In  Mahometan  India,  438.  Of  Alhambra, 
463.  Early  French,  642.  French  Gothic, 
650.  677.  Byzantine,  951,  959.  In  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  963. 

(in  mosaic),  Persian, 4o3,  Romanesque, 

494.  In  Sicily,  813,  816. 

— — (in  painted  glass),  its  invention,  662. 
Effects  of,  663.  672.  Its  influence  on 
German  art,  760. 

(carved),  Celtic  Irish,  926.  Norwegian, 

934. 

Dreg,  palace  at,  119. 

Deir,  El,  tomb,  350. 

Delai  Lama , the,  62. 

Delft , churches  at,  941. 

Delhi,  pillar  at,  2L.  Great  mosque  at,  431. 
Palace  at,  448. 

Old,  Jaina  remains  at,  8iL  Ruins  of, 

416.  Pendent ives,  427.  Tomb  of  Al- 
tumsh,  433.  Tomb  at,  434. 

Delos,  arch  at,  239. 

Dendera , temple  nt,  238. 

Denis , St.,  abbey  of,  689. 

Denmark , architecture  of,  930. 

Derbe,  churches  at,  968. 

Dcrri,  cave  at,  242 
Dcvcnish,  round  tower  at,  922. 

/Mur,  Jaina  remains  at,  80. 

Dhnmnar  Lena  cave,  1 13. 

Diarbekr,  palace  of,  368. 


ELLORA. 

Dulron , corbel  at,  711. 

Dieppe,  church  of  St.  Jacques  at,  694. 

Dijon , St.  Benigne  at,  619.  652.  Notre 
Dame  de,  681.  Cathedral  of,  6M4. 

Dbianty  Notre  Dame  de,  724. 

Diocletian , baths  of^  331.  His  palace  at  Spn- 
latro,  356. 

Dipal-dmna,  tope,  13. 

Divanubara , obelisk  of,  181. 

Doganlu,  monuments  at,  207. 

iJoge’s  palace  at  Venice,  796. 

Domes  in  Java,  58. 

, radiating  and  horizontal,  72.  His- 
tory of,  I3L  Indian,  25.  Not  used  by 
Buddhists,  28.  Pelasgic,  258.  0(  Pan- 
theon, 300,  312.  Of  Minerva  Medica, 
346.  Sassanian,  372.  Saracenic,  379.  At 
Beejapore,  44o.  At  Constantinople,  466. 
In  South  of  France,  614.  At  Fontevrault, 
629.  Italian  Gothic,  776.  Gothic  at 
Batnlha,  835.  Octagonal  at  Ely,  87«>. 
Ancient  Irish,  925.  Byzantine,  946.  Of 
Sta.  Sophia,  951.  Russian,  985. 

Domestic  architecture,  Chinese,  140.  Egyp- 
tian, 247.  Roman,  355.  Old  Gorman, 
591.  French  Gothic,  714.  At  Venice, 
800.  Irish,  926. 

Donato , San,  church  of,  545. 

Donoughmore,  round  tower  at,  921. 

I*oors,  bronze,  in  Apulia,  806. 

Doorway , Moresco,  842.  At  Basle,  555. 
Tudor,  877.  Scotch,  911. 

Dcsyncays,  sloping,  Buddhist.,  aQ-  In  Pern, 
154.  Pelasgic,  261.  Celtic  Irish,  92k 
I Dorians,  256. 

Doric  order,  262.  267.  Roman,  301. 

Dort , church  of,  941. 

Double  churches,  584. 

, Dramyssus , theatre  at,  282. 
j Dugga,  tomb  at,  354. 

Dumblane,  9o9. 

Dunfermline,  monastery  of,  909. 
i Dunkeld , 909. 

Durham  cathedral,  846.  Galilee  of,  847, 859. 
Roof  of— chapel  of  niuc  altars  at,  839. 

E. 

EtirVs  Barton , tower  of,  845. 

| Eastern  ends  of  Engl ish  churches,  square,  88  tT 
f Ebn  Touloun , mosque  of,  389. 
j Ed fou,  temple  of,  237. 

| Edinburgh , St.  Giles's,  doorway  at.,  91 1. 

Trinity  College  church  at,  913. 

; Edward  III.,  tomb  of,  873. 

Egypt,  architectural  history  of,  214.  Lower, 
215.  Upper,  224.  Mosques  in,  387. 

Egyptian  architecture.  Pyramids,  216. 
Pillars,  225.  Temples,  228.  Later  Tem- 
ples, 236,  237.  Their  irregularity  of  plan, 
239.  Rock-cutting,  241.  Tombs,  243. 
Labyrinths,  244.  Obelisks,  246.  Do- 
mestic, 247. 

Efejihantine,  Mammeisi  at,  240. 

Eleusis t temple  at,  279. 

Elgin  cathedral,  902. 

E llora,  Yiswakarma  cave  at,  28.  Kylas  at, 
101.  1 'humour  Lena  cave  at,  1 13. 
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ELNE. 

Elne,  cloister  at,  611. 

Eltham  palace,  SliL 

Ely  cathedral,  Norman  nave  of,  858.  Pres- 
bytery, 869.  Octagon  at,  870. 

England , Gothic  architecture  in,  843.  Saxon, 
844.  Norman,  H40.  Perpendicular  style, 
806.  Tudor,  876.  Peculiarities  of — 
compared  with  French  Gothic,  879 — 891. 
Vaults,  879.  Square  eastern  ends,  384. 
Proportions  of,  886.  Arrangement  of 
towers,  887.  Sites,  890.  Table  of 
cathedrals,  891. 

Entasis  of  columns,  269. 

Ephesus , church  at,  968. 

Erechtheuan , order  of,  271.  Arrangement 
of,  281L 

Erfurth , cathedral  of,  756. 

Erwin  von  Stoinbach,  746. 

Erzeroum , hospital  at,  401. 

Esarhtuldon , palace  of,  176. 

Espalion , church  at,  624. 

Essabua,  cave  at,  242. 

Essliiujen,  spire  at,  745. 

Etchmiasdin,  churches  at,  97  L 

Ethiopia , architecture  of,  249. 

Etruria,  architecture  of,  285.  Temples,  28fL 
Theatres,  287.  Tombs,  288.  Tumuli. 290. 

Etty  mad  doulah,  tomb  of,  439. 

Evreux , cathedral  of,  684.  Window  in,  700. 

F. 

Papules,  Lombard,  540.  I n South  of  F ranee, 
621.  French  Gothic,  675.  German 
(Pointed  style),  743.  Italian,  771. 

Falaise , cli&teau  of,  716. 

Falkland , palace  of,  914. 

Fan  vaulting,  881. 

Ferrara , duomo  at,  782.  Town  hall  at,  791 . 

Fire- Temples,  198. 

Firouzakul,  palace  at,  373. 

Flavian  amphitheatre,  326. 

Florence,  Sun  Miuiato  at,  500.  Baptistery 
at,  5 1 5.  Cathedral  of,  772.  Orsan  San 
Michele  at,  782.  Campanile  at,  788. 
Porch  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  789.  Town 
hall  at,  791. 

Fmteerault , church  at,  G29. 

Font  if  route,  church  o£  604.  Cloister  at,  610. 

Forms,  architectural,  xxxviii. 

For  tuna  Virilia,  temple  of,  310. 

Foscari  palace,  at  Venice,  798. 

Fougercs,  castle  of,  717. 

Fountains,  Turkish,  468. 

France,  Roman  arches  in,  336.  Gothic 
architecture  of,  593.  Divisions  of,  594. 
Provence,  597.  Aquitania,  612.  Anjou, 
626.  Auvergne,  634.  Frankish  styles, 
639.  Normandy,  643.  Burgundy,  651. 
F rankia,  659.  Development  of  style,  665. 
Cathedrals,  667.  Collegiate  churches, 
688.  Pillars,  625*  Windows,  697. 
Round  windows,  699.  Bays,  701. 
Vaults,  702.  Buttresses.  705.  Pinnacles, 
707.  Spires,  708.  Corbels — capitals — 
construction,  ZLL  Furniture  of  churches, 
712.  Domestic  architecture,  714.  Cas- 
tles, 716. 


ORAN  SON. 

Frankia , architecture  of,  659.  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals, 667. 

Frankish  style,  639. 

Freemasonry , 663. 

! Freiburg , double  chapel  at,  586. 

Fresiiford , gateway  at,  918. 

Friburg,  spire  of,  743. 

Friuli , chapel  at,  53 1 . 

Fulda,  St.  Michael’s  at,  567. 

Furniture  uL  French  Gothic  churches,  712. 
German,  758. 

Futtehpors  Sicri , mosque  at,  431.  Palace 
at,  445* 

a. 

Gail  lard,  chAtcau  of,  716. 

Gall,  St.,  ancient  plan  at,  555. 

Galla  Placidia,  tomb  of,  517. 

Galleries , Lombard,  336. 

Galway,  house  in,  926. 

Gancsa  cave,  32* 

Gate  pyramids,  Hindu,  91. 

Gateways  of  Topes,  12*  Assyrian,  173. 
Roman,  336.  Golden  at  Spalatro,  358. 
At  Jaunpore,  422.  In  Aquitaine,  622. 
Russian,  990. 

Gclntuiuscn , palace  of,  588.  Church  at,  736. 
Gercon*s,  St.,  Cologne,  735. 

Germany , Round  Gothic  in,  559.  Northern 
churches  of,  576.  Coo  vents  in,  590. 

Pointed  style  in,  735.  Circular  churches, 
758.  Church  furniture,  758.  Civil  archi- 
tecture, 761. 

Gem  rode,  church  of,  568. 

Gervna,  cloister  at,  836. 

Ghats,  121. 

Ghazni,  buildings  at,  413. 

Ghent,  St.  Devon's  at,  726.  Belfry  at,  728. 

Town-hall  at,  731.  Cloth-hall,  733. 
Ghirlandirut  tower,  549. 

Ghoosla  Gh.it,  121. 

Gibe l Barkal , temple  at,  242,  249.  Pyra- 
mids at,  250. 

Gilles , St.,  church  of,  601,  606. 

Giovanni,  San,  Laterano,  basilica  of,  490. 
Giralda  at  Seville,  459. 

! Giriyek  hill,  tower  on,  lfL 
Qizeh,  pyramids  of,  216. 

Glasgow  cathedral,  898.  Crypt  of,  899. 
Glendalough,  St.  Kevin’s  kitchen  at,  919. 
Gloucester  cathedral,  859. 

Golcomla,  tombs  at,  439. 

Golden  gateway,  Jerusalem,  525. 

Gollingcn,  church  at,  583. 

Gopi  Koobha  cave,  32. 

Qopuras,  21* 

Gothic , name  of,  477.  Round-arched  in  Ger- 
many, 559.  French,  593.  Belgian,  718. 
German  (Pointed),  735.  In  Italy,  764.  In 
Naples  and  Apulia,  801.  In  Sicily,  808. 
In  Spain.  817.  Mixed  with  Moorish,  842. 
Portugal,  834.  English,  843. 

Gorlitz,  church  at,  757. 

Gothland,  churches  in,  928. 

(lour,  mosques  at,  424. 

Granada,  cathedral  of,  832. 

Granson,  church  ot^  551. 
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OREECE. 

Greece,  architecture  of,  255.  Races  in,  256. 
Doric  order,  262.  Ionic,  265.  Corinthian, 
266.  Byzantine  churches  in,  958. 

Greek  temples,  forms  of,  275.  Mode  of 
lighting,  277.  Municipal  architecture, 
281.  Theatres,  282.  Tombs,  283. 

Gunduck , pillars  near,  Z. 

Guzerat , Jaina  remains  in,  69. 

TL 

Haarlem , church  of,  941. 

Hadhr,  Al,  palace  of,  369. 

Hadrian , mole  of,  342. 

Hal , Notre-Dame  de,  724. 

Halberstadt,  church  at,  753. 

Hanover , tower  at,  940. 

Hasson,  Sultan,  mosque  of,  393. 

Height  of  French  cathedrals  excessive,  62 6. 

Helena , Sta.,  tomb  of,  344. 

Herod , porch  of,  203. 

Hexapartite  vaulting,  647. 

Hierapolis , churches  at,  967. 

Hildesheim , church  at,  573. 

Hindu  temples,  88.  3lixed  style,  LUL 
Southern  style,  85.  Vimanas,  88.  Porches 
and  gate-pyramids,  SLL  Pillared  halls, 
94.  Temples,  98.  Northern  style,  107. 
Temples,  108.  In  Upper  India,  111.  Pa- 
laces, 118.  Ghdts,  121.  Reservoirs,  I22L 
Dams,  123.  In  Cashmeer,  124. 

Hinduism,  87. 

Hitterdal,  church  of,  933. 

Hohenst au fens , age  of,  562. 

Holland , architecture  of,  941.  Civic  build- 
ings of,  942. 

Holyrood,  chapel  at,  9Q7.  Palace  of,  914. 

Ht/nan,  temple  of,  142. 

Honeysuckle  ornament,  L 

Houses , see  Domestic  architecture. 

ILtelgas , cloister  of,  836. 

Humanejos,  chapel  of,  840. 

Husein,  Sultan,  Madrissa  of,  at  Ispahan,  408. 

Huy,  Notre  Dame  de,  724. 

Hypostyle  ball,  232. 

L J. 

Jacn , cathedral  of,  832. 

Jaina  religion,  68.  Porches,  29.  Temples, 
77.  Temples  Mahometanised,  418. 

James,  St.,  tomb  of  at  Jerusalem,  353. 

Java , Buddhist  architecture  in,  56. 

Jaunpore,  mosque  at,  422. 

Iconostasis  of  Greek  churches,  984. 

Jedburgh,  church  of,  895. 

Jclalabad,  topes  at,  16. 

Jcrpoint  abbey,  926. 

Jerusalem , temples  at.  The  first,  201.  The 
second,  203.  Rock  cut  tombs  at,  353. 
Mosque  at,  383.  Churches  at,  525. 

Jetaxrana,  tope,  41. 

Igel,  monument  at,  348. 

Ilescas,  tower  at,  841. 

Imnret  at  Erzeroum,  4Q1. 

Imitation  of  nature,  L 

India,  antiquity  of,  h Races  of,  2.  Styles 
of  architecture  in,  5.  Buddhist,  6.  Tran- 
sitional, 64.  Jaina,  6ft. 


KIIlKWALL. 

! India,  southern  Hindu  style  in,  84*  North- 
ern Hindu,  107.  Mixed  Hindu,  116. 
Architecture  of,  reviewed,  129.  Saracenic 
architecture  in,  412.  Mahometan  con- 
quest o£  415.  Mosques,  422.  Tombs, 
432.  Palaces,  444. 

! Inkermann , caves  of,  97QT 

Innisf alien,  oratory,  917. 

I Intersecting  vault.  See  Vault. 

I John,  St.,  church  of  at  Constantinople,  951. 

Iona,  window  at,  911. 

1 Jonaghur,  Jaina  remains  at,  78. 

Ionic  order,  origin  of,  212.  In  Greece,  265, 
271.  Roman,  3<»2.  In  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, 527. 

Ipsamboul , caves  at,  242. 

Ireland,  architecture  of.  Celtic  remains, 
915.  Roofs,  918.  Round  towers,  919. 
Domical  buildings,  925.  Castles  mid 
houses,  926. 

' Irene , Sta.,  Constantinople,  954. 

I Ispahan,  Maidan  at.  Mosque,  400-  College 
of  Husein  at,  408.  Palace  at,  409. 

j Is  so  ire,  church  of,  634. 

Istakr , fire  temple  at,  19ft. 

Italy,  Greek  temples  in,  204.  Gothic  style 
in,  764.  Circular  buildings,  784.  Towers, 
785.  Porches,  789.  Civic  buildings,  790. 

Jubes,  713. 

Jumalgiri,  tope  at,  16, 

Jumiegcs,  church  of,  644. 

Jupiter  Olympius,  temple  of,  279.  314. 

Jupiter  Stator,  pillars  of,  303.  Temple,  309. 

Jupiter  Tonons,  temple  of,  3u9. 

K. 

Kaabah  at  Mecca,  377,  397. 

Kaincan,  mosque  at,  396. 

Kaitbey , mosque  ana  tomb  of,  395. 

1 Kalabs chc,  temple  at,  239.  Cave  at,  242. 

K ah  run,  mosque  of,  393. 

Katnpen,  church  of,  942. 

Kanaruc,  black  pagoda  at,  109. 

Kang otar,  temple  of,  205. 

! Kannari,  cave  at,  25* 

Karli,  cave  at,  23. 

Karnaa,  temple  at,  231 . Hypostyle  hall  at, 
232.  South  temple  at, 234.  Obeiisk  at,  240. 

Kelso,  church  of,  895. 

Keneith,  round  lower  at,  923,  924. 

Kescriah,  tope  at,  liL 

Khasne,  tomb  at,  349. 

Khomadoo  pagoda,  49. 

Khor&ib*id , palace  at,  167.  Terrace  wall  at, 
113. 

Kibla  in  mosques,  304. 

Kieff,  churches  at,  979.  Cathedral  of,  980. 

Kiloonnel  monastery,  915. 

Kilcullen,  Old,  round  tower  at,  921. 

Kildare,  round  tower  at,  921. 

Killaloe , old  church  at,  918. 

Kilrce,  round  tower  at,  922. 

King’s  College  Chapel,  doorway  of,  877. 
Vault  of,  883. 

Kioums,  Burmese,  53. 

Kir  ghost,  cave  at,  970. 

Kirkwall,  cathedral  of,  897. 
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KONIGBUKRO. 

Konigsberg , cathedral  of,  040. 

Kootub , the,  at  Old  Delhi,  416. 

Kosthakar , Nepalese,  L 
Kostroma,  churches  near,  984. 

K out  ha  is,  church  at,  074. 

Koyunjik,  Sennacherib’s  ftulacc  at,  174.  Cen- 
tral palace  at,  177.  Sculptures  at,  179, 184. 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  089. 

Kuttenberg , church  at,  754. 

Kylas  at  Ellora,  101. 

L. 

Loach,  church  at,  580. 

Labyrinths,  244. 

Loll  Durwaza , at  Jaunpore,  423. 

Lancet  style,  860. 

Landing-places  (Indian),  121. 

Landsberg,  double  chapel  at,  583. 

Landshut,  spire  at,  757. 

Lanka  Ramaya  tope,  43* 

Loon , cathedral  at,  68Q. 

Latcran  baptistery.  See  Constantine,  tomb  of. 
Latin  style  in  France,  640. 

Ijdts,  6, 

Lebanon,  house  of  the  forest  of,  2o2. 

Leon,  church  of  St.  Isidoro  at,  822.  Cathe- 
dral of,  825. 

Ldry,  church  of,  644. 

Leuchars,  church  at,  894, 

Leyden , church  of,  941. 

Lichfield  cathedral,  689. 

Lid  hoping,  church  at,  931. 

Liege,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  722.  St.  Jacques’, 

m 

Lierncs,  704. 

Lierre , St.  Gommaire  at,  225* 

Lighting , mode  of  in  Indian  caves,  22*  In 
Egyptian  temples,  232.  In  Grecian  tem- 
ples, 277.  In  the  Pantheon,  313.  In 

temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  314.  In 
Mogul  tombs,  438. 

Limburg  on  the  Haardt,  church  at,  573. 
Limburg  on  the  Lahn,  church  at,  754. 
Limoges,  cathedral  of,  684. 

Lincoln  cathedral,  choir  of,  859.  Geometric 
tracery  in,  662.  South  window  at,  864. 
Linlithgow  church,  909.  Palace,  914. 

Lions , court  of  ('Alhambra),  462. 

Lisicux,  cathedral  of,  684. 

Lochcs,  chapel  at,  628.  Castle  at,  633,  716. 
Lumas  Rishi  cave,  29. 

Lombard  architecture,  530.  Circular 
churches,  545*  Campaniles,  547. 

Lorenzo , San,  basilica  of,  492.  • 

Lor  sc  h,  convent  at,  560. 

Louprai,  church  of,  624. 

Louvain,  St.  Pierre’s  of,  725.  Town-hall  at, 
731  Cloth  hall,  733. 

Lubeck,  cathedral  of,  937.  Other  churches 
at,  938.  Town-hall  of,  940. 

Lucca , San  Michele  at,  504. 

Lucent , castle  of,  807. 

Lucknow , Imamhara  at,  449. 

Lund,  church  at,  931. 

Luneburg , buildings  at,  940. 

Luxor,  temple  of,  233.  Obelisk  at,  243. 
Lycian  tombs,  210. 


XK&J1D. 

Lyons , church  at,  656. 

Lysicrates , choragic  monument  of,  273,  2 82* 

M. 

Macao , temple  at,  1 42. 

Machicolations , 962. 
bfadrissa  at  Ispahan,  408. 

Madura , temple  at,  89,  Pillared  hall,  £6* 

| Palace,  105. 

Maestricht , churches  at,  722. 

Magdeburg , church  of  Otho  the  Great  at,  565. 
Nave  at,  753. 

. Magnus,  St.,  cathedral  of,  Kirkwall,  697. 

J Maguebme,  church  of,  606. 

Maha  JjOwa  Raya,  43. 

Mahatellipore , 65* 

; Mahawanso,  the,  9,  43* 

I Maheswar , Ghat  at,  122. 

Mahomet,  tomb  of,  Beejafiorc,  440. 

I Mahomet  IL,  mosque  of,  466. 

! Mahometanism , causes  of  its  success,  377. 
i Matinee , St,  Kombaut,  725. 

| M amine  is 1,  240. 

1 Manco  Capote,  house  of,  155. 

Mandoo,  mosque  at,  425.  Tombs,  439, 
Palace,  445. 

Manepthah , hvpostyle  hall  of,  232.  Tomb 
of,  243. 

Manikyala , tojres  at,  12. 

Mantapas,  ILL 

Mantua,  Palazzo  della  Uagione,  521.  Cam- 
panile, 737. 

I Marburg,  St.  Elizabeth’s,  736. 

Marcellus , Theatre  of,  324. 

Maria , Sta.,  degli  Angeli,  331. 

Maria , Sta.,  Maggiore,  basilica  of,  491. 
Maria,  Sta.,  in  Cosmediu,  320. 

Maria,  Sta„  del  Casale,  chapel  of,  806. 
Maribol , church  of,  931. 

Marie,  St.,  de  l’Epiue,  691. 

Marienburg  Schloss,  761. 

Maricnburg,  castle  of,  940. 

Mark's,  St.,  Venice,  tower  of,  348.  Church 
of,  962. 

Marmoutier,  church  at,  384. 

Mars  Ultor,  Temple  of,  310- 
M art  in'  s,  St.,  at  Tours,  020. 

Martund,  temple  of,  126. 

Massiveness , xxxi. 

Matera,  cathedral  church  at,  805. 

Materials,  xxxii. 

Muxentius,  basilica  of,  300,  319. 

Mayence,  cathedra),  574.  Western  apse  of, 
576.  Kauf  Hans  at,  761. 

Mecca,  temple  at,  377.  Mosque  at,  397. 
Medina , mosque  at,  377. 

Mediae t liabou,  temple  of,  234.  Pavilion 

at,  24L 

Mehcntele,  relic  shrines  at,  43* 

Median,  chateau  of,  715. 

Meissen , spire  at,  745.  Nave  of,  755. 
Melrose,  cast  window  at,  893.  Abbey,  905. 
Memnonium,  234. 

Memphis,  kingdom  of,  215. 

Menoux,  St.,  church  at,  656. 

Meroe,  kingdom  of,  249.  Pyramids  at,  250. 
Mcsjid  Shah,  at  L|>nhan,  4o6. 
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MESSINA. 

Messina,  cathedral  of,  814. 

Metallic  style  of  decoration  (Pompeii),  363. 
Metz,  cathedral,  734. 

Mexico , architecture  of,  143. 

Michel,  St.,  Mont,  717. 

Milan , church  of  San  Lorenzo,  513.  San 
Ambrogio,  338.  Cathedral,  777.  Designs 
for  facade  of,  780.  Hospital  at,  79*2, 
Minar  Chukri,  8* 

Minarets,  392.  At  T unis,  397.  At  Ahmed- 
abad,  426.  At  Seville,  439. 

Minars  at  Ghazni,  414.  Of  Kootub,  420. 
Mtndcn , church  at,  578. 

Minerva  Medica,  temple  of,  345. 

Mirisitcellya  tope,  41. 

Misitra,  church  at,  960. 

Missolorujhi , doorway  at,  261. 

Modena , cathedral,  344.  Tower  at,  549. 
Moissac,  church  of,  616. 

Mokxri , church  at,  922. 

Monasterboicc , Hound  Tower  at,  924. 
Monasteries,  Indian  (Buddhist),  3(L  Of 
Ceylon, 43.  Burmese,  33.  In  Thibet,  61. 
Monastery , plan  of,  found  at  St.  Gall,  333. 
Mont  tes  Koras  at  Constantinople,  954. 
Monreale , church  of,  811.  Its  decoration. 8 13. 
Mans,  hall  at,  733. 

Mont  Majour,  church  of  St.  Croix  at,  C08. 
Monza,  window  at,  795. 

Moresco  (or  Mozarabic)  style,  838.  At  To- 
ledo, 840. 

Mosaic  paintings,  see  Decoration. 

Mosaic  pavements,  493. 

Moscow , buildings  at,  985.  Church  of 
Blanskenoy  at,  986.  Towers  at,  988. 
Kremlin,  989. 

Mouldings,  Assyrian,  172.  Etruscan,  290. 
Moyed , El,  393. 

Mozarabic.  See  Moresco. 

Muckross  monastery,  9 1 5. 

Muenzcnbcrg,  castle  on  the,  589. 

Mugheyr,  temple  at,  184. 

Muhlhausen,  Maria  Kirche  at,  755.  St. 
Blasius  at,  756. 

Murcia , Capella  Marchese  at,  828. 

Mycenae,  tombs  at,  257.  Gate  of  Lions  at, 
261. 

Mycerinns , pyramid  of,  216.  Sarcophagus 
of,  222. 

Mylassa,  tomb  at,  354. 

Myra,  church  at,  966. 

N. 

Naksh - i-Rusta m , tomb  of  Darius  at,  192. 
Nancy,  ducal  palace  at,  715. 

Nankin,  pagoda  at,  136. 

Naples , architecture  of,  Hu  1 . 

Nature,  imitation  of,  L 
N < lumber y,  church  at,  752. 

Nazario  and  Celso,  SS.,  Kavenna,  517. 
Nepal , temples  in,  63. 

Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  SS.,  church  of,  493. 
Nevers,  cathedral  of,  684. 

Neufchatcl , Notre  Dame  do,  551. 

Ne to  style  of  architecture,  liii. 

Ntmeguen,  church  at,  563. 

Nimixnid,  north-west  palace  at,  165.  South- 


PALERMO. 

west  palace  of  (Esarhaddou’s),  176. 
Other  palaces,  178.  Pyramid  at,  18u. 
Nineveh,  165. 

Nifibin,  church  at,  524. 

Nistnes,  Mai  son  Quarree  at,  304,  310. 

Amphitheatre  at,  328.  Aqueduct  at,  364. 
Nivelles,  St.  Gertrude’s  at,  720. 

Nocera  dei  l'agani,  baptistery  at,  511. 
Nomenclature  of  Christian  art,  474. 

Norman  architecture  (England),  846. 
Normandy,  architecture  of,  643. 

Normans  in  Sicily,  809. 

Nonray,  architecture  of,  931.  Wooden 
churches  of,  933. 

Norwich  cathedral,  857. 

Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  668,  673. 

Novara,  cathedral  of,  334.  Baptistery,  533. 
Norogorod , cathedral  of,  980.  Convents  at, 
981. 

Nourri,  pyramids  at,  230. 

Noyon,  cathedral  at,  680. 

Nuremberg,  double  chapel  at,  585.  St. 
Seltald’s — St.  Lawrence’s,  7.32.  Frauen 
Kirche,  757.  Tabernacle  atf  759.  Schott  e 
Brunnen,  762.  Bay  window*  at,  763. 

O. 

Obelisks  at  Nineveh,  181. 

Ogives,  703. 

Olympia,  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  264. 

Omar,  mosque  of  (Dome  of  the  Hock),  381. 
528. 

Oppenhcim,  church  at.  754. 

Orange,  theatre  at,  325.  Arch  at,  335. 
Oratories,  Irish,  917.  Ancient  domical,  923. 
Orchomenos,  tombs  at,  258. 

Orientation  of  churches,  516. 

Orissa,  temples  in,  108. 

Orleans , cathedral  of,  687. 

Ornament , xliii.  Central  American,  149. 

Irish,  926.  Norwegian,  934. 

Orrieto , cathedral  at,  771. 

Osman,  mosque  of,  468. 

Otricoli,  basilica  at,  323.  Amphitheatre  at, 
330. 

Oudeyj>ore,  cenotaph  at,  117. 

Ouen,  St.,  Rouen,  691.  Window  at,  698. 
Hound  window  at,  700.  Buttress  at,  706. 
Lantern  at,  710.  Construction  of,  712 
Oviedo,  churches  near,  821. 

P. 

Paderbom , cathedral  at,  578. 

Padua , St.'Antouio  at,  769.  Town  hall  at, 

791. 

Pcestum,  temple  at,  265,  277. 

Pagodas,  Burmese,  42.  Chinese,  135. 
Pailoos , 137. 

Painted  Glass.  See  Decoration. 

Palaces,  Hindu,  118.  Assyrian,  165.  Per- 
sian, 188.  Of  Thothmes  111.,  232.  Ho- 
man, 355.  Sassanian,  368.  Saracenic, 
in  Persia,  409.  In  India,  444.  German, 
387. 

Palencjuc,  pyramid  at,  148. 

Palermo , churches  at,  811.  Cathedral  of, 

&UL 
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PALMYRA. 

Palmyra , temple  of,  205. 

P and  re  than,  temple  at,  128. 

Panda  Kolis,  15. 

Pandyas,  The.  85. 

Panelling,  877. 

Pansa,  house  of,  361. 

Pantheon,  300,  3U4,  311. 

/’onfoerci/or,  church  of,  at  Constantinople,  956, 
Parenxo , basilica  at,  497. 

Paris . St.  Germain  des  Prfcs  in,  659.  Ca- 
thedral of,  669.  Facade  of,  673.  Sainte 
Chapel le  at,  690,  870.  Window  in  St. 
Martin's,  697. 

Parma , baptistery  at,  784. 

Parthenon , 264,  269,  278. 

Pa&sargaehr,  platform  at,  188.  Tomb  of 
Cyrus  at,  199. 

Pathan  mosques,  428.  Tombs,  432. 

Pavia , San  Michele  at,  536.  Other  churches, 

538* 

PauT s,  St.,  basilica  of,  490. 

Payech , temple  at,  128. 

Paycmc , church  at,  552. 

Peace , temple  of,  sec  Mnxentius,  basilica  of. 
Pegue,  pagoda  at,  5o. 

Pelasgi , 256. 

Pelasgic  architecture,  257. 

Pendent  ivcs,  371.  428.  At  Beojapore,  440. 

Byzantine,  947. 

Pergamtts , church  at,  523. 

Pcrigeux , Church  of  St.  Front  at,  613. 
Persepolis , palaces  at,  188.  Staircases  at, 
190.  Decoration  of,  197. 

Persia , architecture  of,  187.  Saracenic  ar- 
chitecture ill,  400.  Mosques,  402.  Pa- 
laces, 409. 

Perpendicular  style,  866. 

Pent,  154.  Masonry,  1 55.  Tombs,  157. 
Walls,  1 58. 

Perugia , Sti.  Angeli  at,  510.  Town-hall  at, 
791. 

Perianal  pagoda.  89. 

Peter,  St.,  basilica  of,  486.  Tower  of,  519. 
Peterborough  cathedral,  Norman  nave  of, 
858.  West  front  of,  869. 

Pctersberg , church  at,  565. 

Petra , rock-cut  tombs  at,  349. 

P hilar,  temple  of,  239. 

Piacenza,  cathedral  of,  540.  San  Antonio 
at,  532.  Tower  at,  549.  Town  hall  at,  791. 
Pierrefonds,  chiteau  of,  716. 

Pinara,  church  at,  968. 

Pinnacles,  use  of,  7U7. 

Pillared  halls,  Indian,  94. 

Pillars,  Indian  sthnmbas,  Z.  In  caves,  32. 
In  Ceylon,  42*  Jaina,  Tlj  92*  Hindu, 
115.  At  Perscpolis,  196.  Egyptian,  225. 
Varieties  of,  222.  Grecian,  see  Doric,  &c. 
Of  Victory  (Roman),  339.  Of  Victory 
(Mahometan  Indian),  414.  Hindu,  418. 
Roman,  used  in  Christian  churches,  493. 
Gothic,  695. 

Pisa,  cathedral  of,  501.  Baptistery  nt,  5 1 5. 
Leaning  tower  of,  519.  Sta.  Maria  della 
Spina  at,  782. 

Pisani  |>ahice,  Venice,  798. 

Pitzounda , church  of,  971 . 


RKMI. 

Planes,  church  at,  6i  >8. 

Pluscardine  abbey,  doorway  at,  91 1. 

Pointed  arch,  379,  598.  Advantages  of, 
646.  In  Sicily,  815.  Introduced  into 
England,  848. 

Pointed  style,  661.  In  Germany,  735.  In 
Spaiu,  824. 

Poitiers , Notre  Dame  de,  629.  Other 
churches  nt,  630.  Cathedral  at,  631. 

Pola,  amphitheatre  at,  329. 

Pollonanta , 45. 

Polychromy.  See  Colour — Decoration. 

Pomerania,  architecture  of,  936. 

Pompeii , basilica  at,  322,  Houses,  360, 
Mural  paintings,  362.  Decoration,  363. 

Pont  du  Gnrd,  364. 

Ponte  del  Pnnrdiso,  Venice,  799. 

Pontigny , abbey  of,  689. 

' Porcelain  tower,  136. 

Porches,  Hindu,  ILL  Northern  Hindu,  112. 
Provencal,  6QQ.  Italian -Gothic,  789. 
Byzantine,  961 . 

Porsenna , tomb  of,  293. 

Porta  Nigra  at  Trfeves,  337. 

Porticos , Jains,  10* 

Portugal , Gothic  architecture  in,  834. 

Prague,  St.  Veit  nt,  754. 

Prato,  tower  at,  786. 

Projrcdc,  Sta.,  basilica  of,  492. 

Priesthood , Buddhist,  31. 

Proportion , xxxix. 

Proportvms  of  English  cathedrals,  886. 

Prospects  of  architecture,  lv. 

Provence,  style  of,  597.  Hoofs,  598.  Porches, 
600.  Circular  churches,  607.  Towers, 
608. 

Puissalicon,  tower  at,  608. 

Pulpits , German,  759. 

Pur beck  marble,  use  of,  855. 

Puy  en  Velar,  cathedral  of,  637. 

Pay,  Notre  Dame  de,  cheret  of,  636. 

Pyramids , Central  American,  147.  At 
Nimroud,  180.  Egyptian,  antiquity  of, 
2JiL  Dimensions  of,  217.  Chambers  in, 
219.  At  Meroe,  250. 

a 

Quadripartite  vaulting,  647. 

Quentin,  St.,  church  at,  683. 

QuerqncvUlc,  church  at,  643. 

R. 

Ramisseram,  temple  of,  97. 

Rangoon,  pagoda  at,  52. 

Paths  of  Mulmvellipore,  65. 

Ratisbon,  baptistery,  at,  566.  Old  Dorn, 

568.  Scotch  church,  584.  Cathedral, 
749.  St.  Emeran's,  754. 

Ravenna,  cathedral  of,  494.  San  Apollinaro 
Nuovo — San  Apollinare  ad  Classem,  495. 
Circular  churches  at — St.  Vitale,  5 1 2. 
Tombs  at.  5 17.  Palace  of  Theodoric  at,  520. 

Reg nl ini  Guleussi  tomb,  291. 

Relic  worship,  Indian,  9* 

Relics , Buddhist,  13*  Mode  of  dejmsiting 
UL  In  Ceylon,  42.  In  Btumah,  52. 

Reini , St.,  Roman  tomb  at,  347. 
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Reservoirs  (Indian),  122. 

Rhamessicn , 230. 

Rhamnm,  temple  at,  275. 

Rhamses  Mninmoun,  tomb  of,  244. 

Rheims,  Homan  arch  at,  335.  Cathedral  of, 
609.  671.  Facade  of,  *>75,  Window  at, 
698.  Butt  res, sea  at,  707.  Capitals  at,  711. 

Rhenish  architecture,  559.  Circular  churches, 
565.  Basilicas,  568.  Spires,  577.  Double 
churches,  584.  Domestic  architecture, 
587. 

Ribe,  church  of,  931. 

Ribs  of  vaults,  703. 

Rochester  cathedral,  851.  Crypt,  852. 
Doorway  at,  873. 

Rock , dome  of  the,  Jerusalem,  528. 

Rock  cutting,  expense  of,  103.  In  Asia 
Minor,  208.  Egyptian,  241.  Etruscan, 
289.  At  Petra,  348.  Armenian,  969. 

Roeskilde , church  of,  930. 

Romain-Moticr,  church  of,  550. 

Roman  architecture.  The  arch,  300.  Doric 
order,  301.  Ionic,  302.  Corinthian,  303. 
Composite,  305.  Arcades,  306.  Temples, 
309.  Basilicas,  31 7.  Theatres,  323. 
Amphitheatres,  325.  Baths,  330.  Tri- 
umphal arches,  334.  Pillars  of  victory, 
339.  Tombs,  340.  Domestic  architecture, 
355.  Bridges  and  aqueducts,  364. 

Romance  styles,  595. 

Romanesque  style,  481.  Latin,  500.  Cir- 
cular churches,  508.  Tombs,  51L  Towers, 
518.  Secular  Buildings,  520.  in  the 
East,  522. 

Rome , 296.  Arts  of,  whence  derived,  297. 
Wealth  of,  298.  Basilicas  of,  485.  Cir- 
cular churches,  509.  Towers,  519. 

Rood-screen,  lihenish,  583.  French,  713. 

Roofs , construction  of,  Chinese,  14o.  Central 
American,  152.  Homan,  321.  Sassanian, 
37Q.  Spanish  Saracenic,  457.  Provengal, 
598.  English  wooden,  874,  880.  Irish, 
918.  Byzantine,  954. 

Roscrca , round  tower  at,  921. 

Rosheim , church  at,  583. 

Roslyn  chapel,  906.  Under  chapel  at,  907. 

Rotterdam , church  of,  941. 

Rouen  cathedral,  685.  Stalls  in,  713.  St, 
Ouen  at,  691.  St.  Maciou  at,  liHJL  Hotel 
de  Clugny  at,  7 1 5. 

Round  towers,  Irish,  919.  Doorways  in, 
920,  924.  Floors  of,  923. 

Royat , fortified  church  at,  638. 

Russia,  architecture  of,  978.  Village  churches 
in,  983.  Towers,  988. 

S. 

Saccara , pyramid  of,  220. 

Sacraments  Hauslein,  759. 

Sadree , temple  at,  79. 

Saiia  tope,  45. 

Ramie  Chapelts,  Paris,  690. 

Sakya  Muni,  3. 

Salamanca,  cathedrals  at,  832. 

Salisbury  cathedral,  860. 

Salon ica,  churches  at,  937. 

Salsette , cave  at,  30. 


SPAIN. 

Sanctuary  at  Cordoba,  454. 

Sane  hi,  tope  of,  lo. 

Sandjerli , church  at,  974. 

Santiago,  cathedral  of,  832. 

Saracenic  architecture,  376.  Division  of, 
319.  In  Syria,  383.  Egypt,  387.  In 
Persia,  400.  India,  412.  Spain,  451. 
Turkey,  464. 

Saragoza , cathedral  of,  832.  Church  of  St. 
Paul  at,  841. 

Sarcophagus,  Egyptian,  220. 

Samath,  tope  at,  la. 

Sassanian  architecture,  367.  Palaces,  368. 
Domes,  372. 

I Sasser  am,  tomb  at,  435T 
! Sat  Gurbha  cave,  3Q. 

Saxon  Architecture,  844. 

Scandinavia,  architecture  of,  928. 

, Schulporta , church  at,  754. 

I Schwartz  Rhcindorf,  church  at,  584. 

Scotland , architecture  of,  892.  Vaults,  909, 
913.  Doorways,  911. 

Sculpture , architectural,  xxx.  Gothic,  677. 

* Second  Bar  pagoda,'  136. 

Sedmga,  pillar  at,  228. 

Segovia,  aqueduct  at,  365.  Churches  at, 
823.  832.  Alcazar  at,  838. 

Selmus,  temples  at,  264,  276. 

Sennacherib , palace  of,  174. 

Sens,  cathedral  of,  682. 

Septimius  Severus,  arch  of,  335. 

Serbistan,  palace  at,  372. 

Sergius  and  Bacchus,  SS„  church  of  at  Con- 
I stuutinople,  945.  Order  in,  952. 

Seringapatam , mausoleum  at,  443. 

, Seringham , Hindu  temple  at,  92. 
i Seville,  Giralda  at,  459.  Alcazar  at,  460. 
Cathedral  of,  819.  830-  Moresco  style 
in,  ML 

Shepherd  kings  of  Egypt,  224. 

Shepree , tomb  at,  435. 

Sher  Shah,  tomb  of,  435. 

Shocdagong  pagoda,  52. 

Shocnuidoo  pagoda,  30. 

Sicily,  Greek  temples  in,  264.  Architecture 
of,  8ii£L  Its  Saracenic  character,  81o. 
Decoration  in,  813.  Cloisters,  814.  Point- 
ed arch  in,  815. 

Sienna,  cathedral  at,  769.  Tower  of,  786 
Town-hall,  791. 

Sites  of  English  cathedrals,  890. 

! Si  cite  sect,  87. 

Smyrna,  tombs  at.  See  Tantalais. 

Soest,  church  at,  378. 

Soignies,  St.  Vincent's  at,  7 1 9. 

Soissons,  church  at,  683.  Spires  of,  7 lu. 
Solids,  proportion  of,  xxxvii.  71 ‘2 
Soliman,  mosque  of,  466. 

Solomon , temple  of,  201. 

Somnath , temple  of,  78. 

Sophia,  Sta.,  at  Constantinople,  948  Older 
in,  933. 

Souitlac,  church  of,  6 1 5. 

Souvigny,  vault  at,  7o3. 

Spain.  Saracenic  architecture  in,  451. 
Mosques,  452.  Palaces,  46u_  Gothic 
architecture  of,  817.  Arrangement  of 
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cathedrals,  820.  Pointed  style  in,  824. 
Cloisters,  fold.  Castles,  8.18.  Moresco 
style  in,  838. 

Spalatm , temple  nt,  314.  Palace  at,  33d. 
Speos  Artemidos,  242. 

Spires , cathedral  of,  373. 

Spires , growth  of,  377.  In  Anjou,  032. 
trench,  Info.  English,  830.  Open  work, 
German,  743.  Open  work  at  Burgos,  827. 
At  Batalha,  835. 

Stability , xxxi. 

Stephana  Rotondo,  SM  3 10. 

Stephen's,  St.,  Caen,  044.  Spires  of,  708. 
Stephen**,  St.,  Vienna,  730. 

Stephen's,  St.,  chapel,  Westminster,  870. 

Crypt  of,  871. 

Sthambas , 0* 

Stirling  castle,  014. 

Stoa  basilica,  Jerusalem,  2Q3. 

Stones,  large,  nt  Bnalbcc,  310. 

Strasbury , cathedral,  740. 

Stregnas,  church  at,  03 1 . 

Suger,  Abbe',  OOP,  089. 

Snltanich , tomb  at,  404. 

Sultanpore,  tope  at,  18. 

Surkh  Minar,  8* 

Susa,  remains  at,  198. 

Sutri,  amphitheatre  at,  288,  323. 

Siceden,  architecture  of,  03 1 . 

Switzerland , architecture  of,  350. 

Syria,  architecture  of,  201. 

T. 

Tans,  135. 

Tthreez , mosque  at,  403. 

Taje  Melrnl,  430. 

Ttik  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon,  374. 

Tatars,  1 03. 

Tambos,  wall  of  (Peru),  158. 

7am'il  race,  2,  83. 

Tanjore , pagoda  at,  21L  New  temple  at,  1 04. 
Tantalais , tumuli  at,  207. 

Tarragona,  aqueduct  at,  305.  Cathedral 
of,  832. 

Tartar  races,  413.  Their  tombs,  432. 
Tchemigmr,  cathedral  of,  981. 

Tees,  19. 

Teheran,  palace  at,  409. 

Telamones,  275. 

Teocallis,  147. 

Thann,  spire  at,  745. 

Theatres,  Greek,  282,  Roman,  323. 
Theatridinm,  331. 

Thebes  (Egypt),  monarchy  of,  224.  Tombs 
at,  243. 

Theotioric , tomb  of,  517.  Palace  of,  520. 
Theotocos,  church  of,  at  Constantinople,  935. 
Themur,  330. 

Theseium,  203. 

Thibet,  Buddhism  in,  61. 

Thoricus,  gateway  at,  259. 

Thothmes  HI,,  palace  of,  232. 

Thuparamya  tope,  42. 

Tiger  care,  32. 

Tigranes,  palace  of,  see  Diarhckr. 

Timahoe,  round  tower  at,  921. 

Tinnevelly,  temple  of,  99. 


TYRE. 

Tirthancars , Jaina  saints,  68. 

Tirutalur , temple  of,  96. 

Titicaca  (Peru),  1 55. 

Titus,  baths  of,  331.  Arch  of,  335. 

Tivoli,  temple  at,  313. 

Toledo,  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  at,  450. 
Christo  de  la  Luz,  437.  El  Transitu, 
4M.  Cathedral,  foil).  St,  Juan  de  los 
Reyes,  832,  Moresco  buildings  at,  64.3. 
Toltecs,  145. 

Tomaso , San,  in  Limine,  340. 

Tombs,  Chinese,  Lifo  Peruvian,  137.  Of 
Darius,  192.  Persian,  199.  Lycian,  210. 
Egyptian,  242.  Pelasgic,  257.  Greek, 
Roman,  diiL  Eastern,  348.  Indian 
Saracenic,  432.  Christian,  at  Rome,  488. 
At  Toulouse,  023. 

Tongres,  church  at,  124. 

7ootA  relic,  Q. 

Topes,  Indian,  6-16.  Afghan,  17,  Of  Cey- 
lon, 4 1 . 

Torccllo,  basilica  at,  497.  Sta.  Fosca  at,  510. 
Toro,  collegiate  church  at,  823. 

Torre  dei  Scliiavi,  343. 

Toscanella,  Sta.  Maria  at,  504.  Cathedral 
of,  5o6. 

Tossia  family,  sepulchre  of,  343. 

7 oul,  cathedral  of,  083. 

Toulouse,  cathedral  of,  017.  St.  Saturnin 
at,  018.  Spire  of,  02 1 . 

Tournay,  cathedral  of,  720.  Belfry  at,  728. 
Tonmw,  abbey  at,  632 
Tours,  St.  Martin’s  at,  620.  Cathedral  of. 
683. 

Toicers,  Jaina,  8L  Romanesque,  318, 
Italian,  547.  Provencal,  0o8.  Western 
French,  645.  Belgian,  728.  Grouping 
of  English,  887.  Round,  in  Ireland,  919. 
Russian,  988. 

Totcn  Halls,  Belgian,  729. 

Trabaln,  church  at,  960. 

Tracery,  Saracenic,  39_L  Gothic,  098.  700. 
Geometric,  802.  English,  664.  Perpen- 
dicular, 660.  In  St.  Stephen's,  West- 
minster, 871. 

Trajan , basilica  of.  See  l lpian. 

Trajan , arch  of,  at  Beneventum,  334.  Co- 
lumn of,  339.  Bridges  of,  305. 

Trani,  church  at,  806. 

Treves,  basilica  at,  321,  Porta  Nigra  at, 
337.  St.  Mary’s,  original  church  at,  570. 
Mediaeval  church,  572. 

Trimul  Xaik’s  Choultry,  9fL  Palace  at 
Madura,  105. 

Triumphal  arches,  334. 

Trondhjcm,  cathedral  of,  931. 

1'roy,  tumuli  at,  207. 

Troyes,  cathedral  of,  683.  St.  Urban’s  at, 
631.  Rood-screen  at,  714. 

Tudor  chapels,  870. 

Tumuli,  Indian,  2 L Of  Asia  Minor,  207. 

Etruscan,  220. 

Tunis,  minaret  at,  397. 

Turin,  Porta  Palatina  at,  521. 

Turkey,  architecture  of,  404. 

Tuscidum,  aqueduct  at,  293. 

Tyre,  church  at,  523. 
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U,  V. 

Vaison , churches  at,  508,  602. 

Valence , church  at,  606. 

Valencia,  cathedral  of,  828.  Doorway  at, 
842. 

Varzahan,  tomb  at,  016. 

Vaults,  Roman,  321.  Sassanian,  310.  In- 
tersecting, 532,  647.  French  Gothic, 
598.  605,  702.  In  Auvergne,  635. 
English,  810.  Scotch,  90^  01 3. 

Vedas,  1^  3. 

Venice , tower  at,  548.  Architecture  of, 
796.  Palace  at,  796.  Ch  d’Oro,  798. 
Houses,  800.  St.  Mark’s,  960. 

Venus  and  Rome,  temple  of,  310. 

Vercelli,  St.  Andrea  at,  767. 

Verona,  amphitheatre  at,  328.  Cathedral 
at,  542.  San  Zenone  at,  543.  Tower 
of,  549.  St.  Anastasio  at,  769.  Tombs 
of  the  Scaligers  at,  784.  Campanile  at, 
787.  Windows  at,  795. 

Vesta,  temple  of,  313. 

Vezelay,  church  at,  655. 

Vladimir,  cathedral  of,  982. 

Ulm,  cathedral  at,  749. 

Ulpian  basilica,  317. 

Umbrellas  over  Buddhist  relic  shrines,  20. 
Uniformity , xlix. 

Upsala,  cathedral  of,  931. 

Urnes,  church  of,  934. 

Utrecht , church  of,  941. 

Vulci,  tombs  at,  291. 

Urinal,  palnce  at,  150.  Chamber  at,  152. 
Viborg,  church  of,  931. 

I'uytuu,  town  hall  at,  791. 

Vienna,  St.  Stephen’s  at,  750. 

Vienne,  cathedral  of,  606,  656.  Church  of 
St.  Andre  at,  607.  St.  Gcfnereux,  deco- 
ration of,  642. 

T’lAoros.  See  Monasteries,  Indian,  30. 

Villa  Viciosa,  chapel  of,  Cordova,  455. 
Villers , church  of,  723. 

Vimala  Sah,  temple  of,  10. 

Vimanas,  83. 

Vincennes,  castle  of,  216. 

Vincenzo,  San,  alle  Trc  Fontane,  49.3. 
Virgins  of  the  Sun  (Peru),  House  of,  157. 
Vishnave  sect,  82. 

Vishreshcr,  temple  of  (Benares),  114. 

Vitale,  St.,  Ravenna,  512. 

Vito,  San,  Sepulchre  at,  343. 

W. 

Wndy-cl-Ooatif>t  ruins  at,  251. 

Walls,  Peruvian,  158.  Assyrian,  173. 
lasgic,  260. 


ZURICH. 

Walthttm  Cross,  872, 

Wandrille,  St.,  oratory  at,  643. 

Wartburg,  castle  on,  588. 

Wechelburg , church  at,  583. 

Wells , cathedral  of,  866. 

Wt'stcraas,  church  at,  931. 

Westminster  Abbey,  861.  Tomb  of  Edward 
III,  in,  873. 

Westminster,  St.  Stephen’s  chapel  at,  870. 
Westminster  Hall,  874. 

Westphalia,  churches  of,  576. 

Wisby,  churches  at,  928. 

Winchester  cathedral,  858. 

Windows,  Gothic,  697.  Circular,  699.  Ger- 
man, 591.  Italian.  766,  295.  At  Venice, 
799.  English,  864.  Scotch,  909.  By- 
zantine, 961. 

Winds,  tower  of,  273  261 . 

Windsor,  Wolsey’s  chapel  at,  865.  Door- 
way to  Cloisters  at,  877.  St.  George’s 
chapel  at,  883. 

Wooden architecture(Burmah), 53.  Churches 
of  Norway,  933.  Their  ornament,  934. 
Of  Russia,  979. 

Wood-vcork  copied  in  stone,  36.  149,  209.  , 
Worcester  cathedral,  868. 

Worms  cathedral,  574. 

Wtirka , mounds  at,  166. 

Wusirns  at  Wurka,  186. 

X. 

Xanten,  church  at,  753. 

Xeres,  church  of  San  Miguel  at,  832. 

Xerxes,  Propylsca  of,  Persepolis,  190.  Hall 
of,  195. 

Y. 

Yezidi  house,  1 60. 

York,  window  of  Five  Sisters  at,  860.  West 
window  at,  864.  Cathedral,  868.  Wooden 
vault,  881. 

Ypres,  St.  Martin  at,  724.  Cloth  hall  at, 
229. 

Yrieix,  house  at,  715. 

Yucatan,  temples  in,  148. 

Z. 

Zahra,  palace  at,  455.  Mosque  at,  456. 
Zamora , cathedral  of,  822.  Madclaine  church 
at,  822. 

Zara,  cathedral  of,  543. 

Zayx,  palace  at,  149. 

Zemzcm  at  Mecca,  398 
Zerbst , church  at,  757. 

Pe-  1 Zmsig.  church  at,  581. 

! Zurich,  cathedral  of,  552.  Cloister  at,  554. 
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